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Presidents  of  Departments, 

I.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C. 
n.  Professor  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LLJ). 
IIL  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
IV.  Thomas  Brasset,  M.P. 


GLASGOW,   1874. 

President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Rosebert. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

L  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Moncreiff. 
n.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 
m.  The  Right  Hon.  Lton  Playfair,  D.C.L.,  C.B.,  M.P. 
IV.   Sir  George  Campbell,  D.C.L.,  K.C.S.I. 


BRIGHTON,  1875. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdarb. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 

L  Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy. 
n.  Sir  Charles  Reed. 
HI.  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
IV.  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  M.P. 
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LIVERPOOL,  1876. 

Prmdmt. 
The  Most  Hon.  The  Mabquess  of  Huntly. 

Presidents  of  Departments, 
L  Farrer  Herschell,  Q.C,  M.P. 
n.  The  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 
in.  Thomas  Hawkslet,  C.E. 
TV.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevbe,  M.P. 

V.  E.  J.  POTNTER,  A.R.A. 
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Those  names  marked  toith  an  asterisk  are  Representatives  of  Corporate  Bodies. 


|)tc6tt)rnt— GsoBOs  Woodtatt  Hastdtos. 


Aberdare,  Lord 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of 

Ace,  Rev.  Daniel,  D.D. 

Acland,  H.  W.  D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 

Acland,  Sir  Thomas  D.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Amos,  Professor  Sheldon 

♦Anderson,  William,  C.  A. 

Angell,  Lewis,  C.£. 

Amte,  R.  R. 

Ashley,  Hon.  Evelyn,  M.P. 

Backhouse,  Edward,  M.P. 

Baines,  Edward 

Baker,  T.  B.  LI. 

Barclay,  A.  W.,  M.D. 

Barran,  John,  M.P. 

Bass,  M.  T.,  M  J". 

Bastard,  T.  H. 

BavHs,  C.  0.,  M.D. 

Beddoe,  John,  M.D. 

Beggs,  Thomas 

Ber^ord-Hope,  A.  J.  B.,  M.P. 

Blakiston,  Matthew,  C.E. 

♦Bourne,  Alfred 

Bowyer,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Brabrook,  E.  W. 

Brady,  Sir  Antonio 

Brassey.  Thomas,  M.P. 

Briggs,  W.  E.,  M.P. 

Brodrick,  Hon.  George 

Brooks,  W.  Cuncliffe,  M.P. 

Bnywn,  A.  H.,  M.P. 

Brown,  Joseph,  Q.C. 

Bruce,  Gainsford 

*  Burton,  E.  Frederick 

Burkitt,  Edward 


Caird,  James,  C3,,  F.R.S. 
Cameron,  Charles,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 
Campbell,  Sir  George,  KC.S.I.,  D.CL^ 

M.P. 
Carmichael,  C.  H.  £. 
Carnarvon,  Earl  of 
Carpenter,  Alfred,  M.D. 
Cave,  Right  Hon.  Stephen,  M.P. 
Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  M.P. 
Chadwick,  David,  M.P. 
Chadwick,  Edwin,  C.B. 
Chichester,  Earl  of 
Child,  G.  W..  M.D. 
Christison,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  M.D. 
Clark,  Charles,  Q.O. 
Clarke,  T.  Chatfeild 
Clode,  William 

Colebrooke,  Sir  Thomas  £.,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Collins,  H.  H. 
Colman,  Jeremiah  J.,  M.P. 
Corbett,  John,  M.P. 
*Cowper-Temple,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.,  M.P. 
*Cox,  Alfred 
Cox,  Seijeant 
Craigie,  Captain 
Crofton,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter,  C.B. 

Daniel,  W.  T.  S.,  Q.C. 

Denman,  Lord 

Denman,  Hon.  Justice 

Derby,  Earl  of 

Dodds,  Joseph,  M.P. 

Draper,  E.  Herbert 

Droop,  H.  R. 

Du  Cane,  Lieut-Col.  Sir  E.  F.,  K.C.B. 

Ducie,  Earl  of 
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Dndlej,  Earl  of 

Dofi;  M.  £.  Gmnt,  ILP. 

Dans,  Andrew 
Diiim,£.C. 
Dnnnnj,  Lord 

Eaaiie,  William,  CJB. 
Ebinj,  Lord 

£i^,  Andrew,  LL  J). 
BdmondB,  James,  M.D. 
*Edwuds,  William 
Efins,  T.  W.,  M  J*. 
Ewing,  A.  Orr,  M^. 

Fair,  William,  M.D.,  FJLa 

Fergus,  Andrew,  M.I). 

FezgQsoD,  Bobert,  M.P. 

Rtch,  J.  G. 

F(ffi]rth,   Sir    Douglas,    Bart.,    C.B., 

M.C.SJ. 
Forteecne,  Earl 

FortMcae,  Hon.  Dudley  Francis 
Fowler,  R.  N. 
Freeland,  H.  W. 
Fuller,  Francis 

Gatton.  Captain  Douglas,  C.B.,  VJELS. 

Gilfind,  Hon.  Lord 

Gladitone,  J.  H.,  FJU3. 

Godvin,  George,  FJL8. 

Ooldsmid,  Sir  Francis  H.,  Bart,  M.P. 

Goldsmid,  Julian,  M.P. 

Gordon,  Lord  Douglas,  M.P. 

Gover,  Lord  Bonald 

Graves,  Lord 

Grece,  C.  J.,  LLJ). 

Gnrney,  Rt  Hon.  Rnssell,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Hamilton,  Rowland 

Hampton,  Lord 

Harcourt,  Sir  W.  Vernon,  M.P. 

H^uihncke,  William,  M.D. 

HHTe,  Thomas 

*Hai^ngB,  George  Woodyatt 

Hjitherley,  Lord 

HariUnd,  Alfred 

Hawkins,  Charles 

Hawksley.  Thomas,  C.K 

HeUer,  T.  E. 

Hanchell,  Farrer,  Q-C,  MJP. 

Hejwood,  James,  F.R.S. 

Hill.  Alsager  K 

H::L  Frederic 

Hoilgson,  Professor  W.  B.,  LL.D. 

HoUond,  J.  R. 

Houghton,  Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.R^. 

Hontlj,  Marqness  of 

JaoeK,  Walter  H^  ILP. 
Jencken,  H.  D. 


a 


Johnstone,  Sir  Harconrt,  Bart.,  HLP. 

Kelly,  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H.,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Kettle,  Rupert  A. 
Kimberley,  Earl  of 
Kinnaird,  Earl 
Kintore,  Eari  of 
Kii^wood,  Anderson,  LLJ). 

Lambert,  Rer.  BrodLe 
Lamport^  Charles 
Latham,  Baldwin,  C.R 
Lawrence,  Lord 
*Lee,  William  Henry 
Lefeyre,  G.  J.  Shaw,  M.P. 
Leighton,  Sir  Baldwyn,  Bart,  M.P. 
Lichfield,  Earl  of 
LIo3rd,  Sampson  S.,  M.P. 
Londesborough,  Lord 
Longfield,  Hon.  Montifort,  LL.D. 
Lycett,  Sir  Francis 
Lyveden,  Lord 

MacAdam,   Dr.    Stevenson,    F.RS.E., 

F.C.S. 
McArthor,  Alexander,  M.P. 
McArthur,  WilUam,  M.P. 
^McClelland,  James 
Mclver,  David,  M.P. 
McKenna,  Sir  Joseph,  D.L.,  M.P. 
*McLagan,  Peter,  M.P. 
Marshall,  James 
♦Mason,  C.  P. 

Massey,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  N.,  M.P. 
Michael,  W.  H.,  F.C.S. 
Miller,  Commissioner,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 
Minto,  Karl  of 
Moncreiff,  Lord 
Moncreiff,  Hon.  F.  C. 
*Monk,  C.  J.,  M.P. 
Montagu,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rob«.*rt,  M.P. 
Morley,  Samuel,  M.P. 
Mouat,  F.  J.,  M.D. 
Moeley,  Herbert  N. 
♦Musgrave,  James 

Napier  and  Ettrick,  Lord,  KT. 
Napier,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph,  Bart. 
Neison,  Francis  G.  P. 
Newdegate,  C.  N.,  M.P. 
Newmarch,  WillieCm,  F.R.S. 
Newton,  A.  V. 

Northcote,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Stafford,  Bart., 
C.B.,  M.P. 

*0'Hagan,  Lord 
Oldfield,  Colonel 
O'Neill,  Hon.  Edward,  M.P. 
O'Reilly,  Myles  W.,  M.P. 
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Orerstone,  Lord 

F^liardini,  Tito 

PankhuTSt,  Richard  M.,  LL.D. 

Parker,  C.  Stuart,  MJP. 

Pattison,  Key.  Mark,  B.D. 

♦Paul,  William 

Peel,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Lawrence,  D.C.L. 

Pender,  John,  M.P. 

Pennington,  Frederick,  M.P. 

Pheni,  J.  S.,  LLD.,  F.S.A. 

Pirn,  Captain  Bedford,  M.P. 

Playfair,  Rt.  Hon.  Lyon,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 

M.P. 
Powell,  F.  S. 
Palling,  Serjeant 

Rathbone,  P.  H. 
Rathbone,  William,  M.P. 
Rawlinson,  Sir  Ghrifltopher 
Reed,  Sir  Charles 
Richard,  Henry,  M.P. 
Richardson,  B.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Rigg,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D. 
Ripley,  H.  W.,  M.P. 
Ripon,  Marquess  of 
Roberts,  Henry,  F.S.A. 
Rosebery,  Earl  of 
Russell,  Earl,  KG. 
Ryalls,  C.  W.,  LL.D. 

Safford,  A.  H. 

Scott, Major-Gen.,  H.  y.D.,C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Shaen,  Rev.  Richard 

Shaen,  William 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  K.G. 

Sheridan,  H.  B.,  MJ». 

Shrimpton,  Charles,  M.I>. 

Sopwith,  Thomas,  F.R.S. 


Sperling,  Arthnr 
Stanhope,  Hon.  Edward,  M.P. 
Statham,  H.  Heathcote 
Steinthal,  Rev.  S.  A. 
Stevenson,  J.  C,  M.P. 
Stevenson,  J.  J. 
Stewart,  Mark  J.,  M.P. 
Stewart,  A.  P.,  M.D. 
*Stout,  Thomas 

Taylor,  P.  A.,  M.P. 

Taylor,  R.  W.  Cooke 

Torrens,  Sir  Robert  R. 

Tufnell,  E.  Carlton 

^Turnbull,  James,  M.D. 

Twells,  Philip,  M.P. 

Twining,  Thomas 

Twiss,  SirTravers,  Q,C.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8. 

Urlin,  R  Denny 

Waddilove,  Alfred,  D.C.L. 

Walford,  Cornelius 

♦Waller,  J.  F.,  LL.D. 

Ware,  Martin 

Waterhouse,  Samuel,  M  J*. 

Watson,  Rt.  Hon.  William,  MJ*. 

Watson,  J.  Forbes,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Weguelin,  Thomas,  M.P. 

Westlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 

White,  Robert 

Whitelaw,  Alexander,  M^. 

Whitwell,  Mark 

Waiiams,  Sir  F.  Martin,  Bart,  MJ». 

*Willfl,  W.  H. 

Yeats,  John,  LL.D. 
Young,  Rt  Hon.  Lord 
Young,  H.  T. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE   OF  COUNCIL. 


Olode,  William 
Oollins,  H.  H. 

DuCane,  Lieut-Col.  Sir  £.  F.,  KC.B. 
Dunn,  E.  C. 

Edgar,  Andrew,  LL.D. 

Galton,  Captain  Douglas,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Hamilton,  Rowland 

Hastings,  G.  Woodyatt,   PresitUfU  of 

Council 
Hill,  Frederic 

Latham,  Baldwin,  CJS. 


MarshaU,  James 

McClelland,  James 

Miller,  Commissioner,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 

Neison,  Francis  G.  P.,  Hon.  General 
Secretary 

Powell,  Francis  S. 
Pulling,  Sexjeant 

Urlin,  R.  Denny. 

Westlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LLJ).,  Foreign 
Secretary 
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FOREIGN   CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 

3L)]fsiiUB  Lb  Comtb  J.  Arbiyabbnb,  Senatenr  d'ltalie,  4  Mantua,  Bmxellefl. 

IUbqvu  D^Atila,  Ministre  d'Etat  de  S.  M.  Tr^  Fiddle,  LisboD. 

MoxnxuB  Michel  Chktalieb,  Avenue  de  Tlmp^trice  No.  27,  Paris. 

3(o3rsisvR  Lb  Coictb  Auoustb  Ciezkow8Ki«  Wierzenica,  Grand-Buch^  de  Poien. 

XomiuB  CoHB  Vaxder-Mabbbx,  24  Hue  des  deux  figlises,  Bruxelles. 

Sl&xuBL  £uoT,  LL.D.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Batid  DuDun  Field,  New  York,  n.S.A. 

MoafSBUB  Lb  Db.  Guillaumb,  NeuchAtel,  Switzerland. 

Babox  Von  Holtebndobf,  UniTersity,  Munich,  Bavaria. 

Db.  Edwabd  Jabtis,  Dorset,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 

Hi)2r.  W.  Beach  Lawbbxcb,  Ochre  Point,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A. 

His  Ezcbllenct  Sbnob  Don  Abtubo  db  Mabcoartu,  Madrid,  Spain. 

Husr.  R  L.  O'Mallbt,  Attorney-General,  Jamaica. 

Edwin  Pbabs,  2  Rue  de  la  Banque,  Constantinople. 

MoNSiErB  F.  Lb  Plat,  Place  Saint  Sulpice  No.  6,  Paris. 

Hon.  John  Scott,  Judge  of  Consular  Court,  Alexandria. 

MoNsrBTB  Le  Db.  Susani,  Professcur  de  M^canique  Industrielle  k  la  Soci^td  des 

Arts,  Milan. 
MoNSEBUB  Lb  Db.  Vabrbntbafp,  Francfort-sur-Main, 
Hon.  J.  Sewexl  White,  Judge  of  High  Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta. 


HONORARY   MEMBER. 

Mrs.  John  Knox,  London. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR   1877-78. 

President. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

Vice-Presidents. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Russell,  E.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Dufferin  akd  Clakdebotb,  E.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcjote,  Bart.,  C.B.,  M.P. 
His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Northuicberland. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hampton,  G.C.B. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  K.T. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Rosebert. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 
The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  of  Huntly. 

Presidents  of  Departments. 
I.  The  Hon.  Lord  Gifford 
n.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Touno. 
HI.  Edwin  Chadwigk,  C.B. 
IV.  James  Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
V.  Lord  Ronald  Gower. 

President  of  the  CoundL 
George  Woodyatt  Hastings. 

General  Secretary* 
Francis  G.  P.  Neison. 

Foreign  Secretary, 
John  Westlake,  Q.C,  LL.D. 

Secretaries  of  Departments. 

I.  H.  N.  MozLEY.     R.  Denny  Urlin.     Hon.  P.  C.  Moncreiff. 

n.   Rowland  Hamilton.     Rev.  Brooke  Lambert. 
HI.  H.  H.  Collins.     Alfred  Haviland. 
IV.  Francis  G.  P.  Neison.    Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal. 

V.  H.  Heathcote  Statham. 

Auditors. 
Thomas  Sopwrrn,  F.R.S.        |         Robert  White. 

Assistant  Secretary. 
James  Robinson. 

Bankers. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  1  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie  &  Co.,  I  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.    * 

Office  of  the  Association. 
1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 


LOCAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE*  ABERDEEN  CONGRESS. 

Viee-PreridmU. 


His  Grace  The  Duxx  of  Bichxokd  akd 

QosDoir,  K.G. 
The   Mo6t    Hon.    The  Mabqubss  of 

HCBTLT. 

Tht  Bight  Hon.  thb  Easl  of  Craw- 
ford AND  BaLCARBBS. 

The  fiiGHT  Hon.  thb  £arl  of  Erbol. 
The  Bight  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of  Kintobb. 
Hie  Kiuht  Hon.  thb  £abl  of  Fifb. 
Hie  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Abbuthnott. 

LOEO  LiNDSAT,  M  J*. 

ViscorxT  Macduff,  MJP. 

LoKO  Inyebubie. 

Lord  Douglas  Gobdon,  M.P. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lobd  Fobbes. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Saltoun. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lobd  Kinnaibd. 

The  Lobd  Pbotost  of  Abkbdbbn. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Fobsteb,  M.P., 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lobd  Adtocate, 
MJ>. 

•Sir  Thoiias  Giadstone,  Babt.,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Kincardineshire. 

Sir  WuxiAM  Fobbes,  Babt. 

Sir  Albxandbb  Gbant,  Babt.,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinbnrgh. 

Sir  John  Culrk,  Bart. 

Sir  Alixandhb  H.  Gobdon,  K.C.B., 
M.P. 

Sir  Albxandeb  Anderson,  Knt. 

John  Fablet  Lbith,  Q.C,  M.P. 

M.  E.  Gbant  Duff,  M.P. 

Janes  W.  Babclat,  M  J*. 


WnxiAX  CxTNUVTB  Bbooxs,  M.P. 

Robbbt  W.  Duff,  MJ*. 

The  Vbby  Rkt.  thb  Pbincipal  of  thb 
Uniybbsitt  of  Abbbdbbn. 

John  Guthbib  Smith,  Sheriff  of  Aber- 
deen and  KlDcaidine. 

Robbbt  Hobn,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates. 

Albxandbb  Fobbbs  Ibyinb,  of  Dram, 
Convener  of  the  County  of  Aber- 
deen. 

LiBUT.-CoLONBL  Fabquhabson,  of  Id- 
vercauld. 

Hugh  Babclat,  LL.D.,  Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute of  Perthshire. 

The  Rev.  Pbofbssob  John  Black, 
Chairman  of  the  Aberdeen  School 
Board. 

A.  Douglas  Ainslib,  of  Delgaty. 

John  Angus,  Advocate. 

Albxandeb  Baibd,  of  Urie. 

Chablbs  Chalicbbs,  of  MonkshiU. 

W.  B.  Coltman,  of  Deskrie  and 
Blelack. 

William  Fbbouson,  of  Kinmundy. 

John  Gobd4)N,  of  Cluny. 

H.  Wolbidge  Gobdon,  of  Hallhead 
and  Esslemont. 

William  Hendbbson,  of  Devanha. 

J.  T.  JIdACKENziB,  of  Kintail. 

John  Ramsat,  of  Barra, 

John  Smith,  Advocate. 

Gbobgb  Thompson,  of  PStmedden. 

John  Webstbb,  LL.D.,  of  Edee- 
hill. 


Executive  Ccymmittee, 
Gborob  Jamieson,  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen — Chairman. 


A.  Irvinb,  of  Drum,  Convener   of  the 

Cuunty. 
Sheriff  Comrie  Thomson. 
Sheriff  Dove  Wilson. 
Albxandeb  Walkeb,  Dean  of  Guild. 
William  Bbucb. 
Patrick  Coopbb. 
William  Qobdov. 


William  Hbnderson. 
Thomas  Innes. 
Robbbt  Lumsden. 
John  Miller. 
Albxandeb  Nicol. 
WiLLLAM  F.  Goo. 
John  Wbbster. 
John  F.  White. 


IVtasurere. 


Peter  M.  Cran,  City  Chamberlain. 
Bobbbt  Lumsdbn,  North  of  Scotland 
Bank. 


William  Littlejohn,  Town  and  County 
Bank.  ^ 

Alexander  Walker,  Dean  of  Guild  of 
Aberdeen. 


General  Secretaries. 
The  Rev.  Professor  Milligan,  D.D.       Albxandbb  D.  Milnb.        William  Paul. 
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Secretaries  of  VeparimenU. 
International  and  Municipal  Law  Section, — Johk  P.  Cukine.    David  Little- 

JOHK. 

Repression  of  Crime  Section. — Habtbt  Haix.    Ghablbs  F.  Rtjkct. 
Edttcation. — Thomas  Hbctob.    Albxanbbb  W.  Bobkbtsoit. 
Health. — ^BoBHBT  Bbybbidge,  M.D.    Wiujam  Boulton,  C.E. 
Economy  and  Trade. — Chablbs  A.  Molltsok.    Jambs  Tttleb,  C.A. 
Art, — Abthub  Cltkb.    G.  Shbbwood  Humtbr. 


PEESIDENTS  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

L— JURISPRUDENCE  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  THE   LAW. 

President. 
The  Hon.  Lord  GiFFORft,  One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

Vice-Presidents, 


Professor  Sheldon  Amos. 
Joseph  Brown,  Q.C. 
W.  T.  S.  Daniel,  Q.C. 
Georoe  Grub,  LL.D. 
D.  C.  Heron,  Q.C. 
Anderson  Kirkwood,  LL.D. 
John  McLaren,  Sheriff  of  Chan- 
cery. 
Professor  James  Lorimer. 
Professor  ^neas  J.  G.  Mackey. 
A.  E.  Miller,  Q.C,  LL.D. 


Professor  James  Muirhead. 

William  F.  Ogg,  President  of 
the  Society  of  Advocates  in 
Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling. 

Professor  James  Robertson. 

John  Dove  Wilson,  Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute of  Aberdeen  and  Kin- 
cardine. 

H.  T.  Young. 


REPRESSION  OF  CRIME  SECTION. 

Chairman, 
The  Right  Hon.  William  Watson,  M.P.,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 

Vice-Chairmen, 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 

C.B. 
Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  E.  F.  Du  Cane, 

R.E.,  K.O.o. 
Rev.  Daniel  Ace,  D.D. 
T.  B.  Ll.  Baker. 
Hugh  Barclay,  Sheriff-Substitute 

of  Perthshire. 
John  Hill  Burton,  LL.D. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  Deputy  Judge 

of  Middlesex  Sessions. 


Admiral  Maitland  Dougall,  R.N. 

James  A.  Jamieson,  W.S.,  Crown 
Agent  for  Scotland. 

William  Leslie,  of  WarthiU. 

Major  John  Ross,  Chief  Constable 
of  Aberdeenshire. 

Mark  J.  Stewart,  M.P, 

John  Comrie  Thompson,  Sheriff- 
Substitute  of  Aberdeen  and 
Kincardine. 

William  Watson,  Late  Sheriff- 
Substitute  of  Aberdeen. 
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n.— EDUCATION. 
PreaidenU 
Tlie  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Youno,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 


Vice-Presidents, 

Professor  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D. 
Hon.  George  Brodwick. 
Professor  William  Geddes,  LL.D. 
Professor  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. 
John  Kerr,  LL.D. 
Alexander  Martin. 


William  M* Arthur,  M.P. 

James  McClelland. 

J,  DuGUiD  Milne. 

Sir  Christopher  Rawlinson,  Knt, 

Rev.  J.  H.  RiGG,  D.D. 

Professor  John  Struthers,  M.D. 


Professor  Thomson. 

m.— HEALTH. 
President, 
Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Member  of  the  Listitute  of  France. 

Vice-Presidents, 

H.  W.  D.  AcLAND,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Patrick    Jamieson,   M.D.,    Pre- 
D.C.L  sident  of  the  North  of  Scotland 

Charles  Cameron,  M.D.,  LL.D.,         Medical  Association. 

M.P.  I  Professor  Francis  Ogston,  M.D. 

Robert    Farquh arson,    M.D.,  of  '  Francis  S.  Powell. 


Finzean. 

Andrew  Fergus,  M.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Faculty  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  Glas- 
gow. 

William  Hardwicke,  M.D.,  Coro- 
ner for  Central  Middlesex. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.S.E., 
F.C.S. 


Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D., 

F.R.S. 
Professor  J.  W.  F.  Smith-Shand, 

M.D. 
Professor    William    Stephenson, 

M.D. 
Major-General  H.   Y.  D.  Scott, 

C.B.,  F.R.S. 
John  Willet,  C.E. 


rV.— ECONOMY  ANJ)  TRADE. 
President. 

James  Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents, 


Sir  Antonio  Brady,  Knt. 

W.  CuNLiFFE  Brooks,  M.P. 

Sir  Douglas  Forsyth,  Bart.  C.B., 

M.CS.L 
David  Chadwick,  M.P. 
Patrick    Cooper,     President    of 

the  Chamber     of    Commerce, 

Aberdeen. 
James  Crombie. 

Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 
Sir  Baldwtn  Leiohton,  Bart.,M.P. 


William  Leslie. 
Peter  M 'Lagan  M.P. 
John  Miller. 
James  Milne. 
Alex.  Nicol. 

F.  LOGIE  PiRIE. 

Provost  Robertson,  Dundee. 

Hardy  Robinson. 

George  Thompson,  Jun. 

J.  Forbes  Watson,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
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V.—ART. 

President 
Lord  Bonald  Leveson  Gower. 

Vice-Presidents, 


William  Brodie,*R.S.A. 

James  Cassie. 

€.  Elphinstome  Dalrtmple. 

Capt.DouoLAsGALTON,C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  Kerr. 

John  Lornie,  F.S.S. 

Alex.  Macdonald. 


John  S.  PuENi,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Philip  H.  Bathbone. 
George  Beid,  B.S.A. 
Thomas  Sopwith,  F.B.S. 
J.  J.  Stevenson. 
John  F.  White. 


LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOGLA.TION. 


Object  and  Orgardsaiion, 

I.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  development  of 
Social  Science. 

II.  The  Association  comprises  four  Departments :  the  first,  for 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law  ;  the  second,  for  Edu- 
cation ;  the  third,  for  Health ;  and  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and 
Trade. 

m.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 

Terms  of  Membership. 

IV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Ajmual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea, 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion,  is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

y.  Anj  PubUc  Body  paying  to  the  Funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Gtdneas,  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

VI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  By-Law.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  payment. 

VII.  Any  person  who  pays  Half  a  Guinea  to  the  Funds  of  the 
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Association  is  an  Associate  for  the  Aninial  Meeting  for  which  such 
payment  is  made. 

VIII.  The  Aumial  Snhecription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
day  of  August  in  each  year. 

Officers  aiid  Ghvemment, 

IX.  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents 
i&d  Vice-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  President  of  Council,  a 
General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  Foreign  Secretary, 
•nd  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  annually  elected,  and 
hold  office  until  the  appointments  of  the  following  year  are 
made. 

X.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Council,  and  by  an  Ezecu- 
tive  Committee,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Council. 

XI.  The  Council  consists  of  the  following  persons : — 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  Departments,  General  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Secretaiies  of  Departments. 

2.  Every  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  has  filled  for  three  years  the  office  of 
General  Secretaiy,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
Department. 

3.  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  Slst  of  July,  1862,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Association. 

5.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
shall  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
Department. 

6.  Such  Representatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Association,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Branch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Such  Bepresentative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection 
with  the  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by 
such  Society. 

8.  Such  Kepresentative  of  any  Learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  a  Corporate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

9.  Such  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  for  special  services  to  the 
Association. 

10.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  twelve,  as  shall  be  annually 
nominated  by  the  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Conmiittee. 

XII.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  President  of 
Conncil,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  one  Secretary  from  each  Department  nominated  by 
the  Council,  and  Twelve  Members  elected  annually  by  the  Council 
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Xm.  The  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also  when 
specially  summoned  hy  the  Executive  Committee. 

Annual  and  other  Meetings, 

XrV.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  Address  of 
the  President,  and  of  the  Keports  of  the  Council  and  Standing 
Committees,  and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers,  is  held  in 
such  place,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XV.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  the  financial 
and  other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Laws 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

XVI.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  General 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  days'  notice,  for  such  purpose^ 
and  at  such  time  and  place,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVn.  The  General  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirty 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XVin.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  Papers,  and  for 
discussion,  on  specific  questions. 

Rights  and  Privileges  of  Memh&is. 

XIX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members, 
and  all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Traiisajctions. 

XX.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
who  pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an 
additional  life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  privileges 
of  attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Law 
XVIII.,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
such  Meetings,  and  of  using  the  Library  at  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitously  a  copy  of 
the  Tramsa^ctions^  and  may  nominate  ti^o  Representatives  to  attend 
the  Meetings  of  the  Association. 

XXII.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights 
of  an  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Council. 

XXIII.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  by  Law  Xlv. 
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Standing  and  other  Committees, 

XXiy.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  the  Bosiness  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
mittee  has  the  power  to  appoint  Sub-committees. 

XXV.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
by  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
reference. 

XXVI  The  President  of  Council  is,  ex  officio,  a  Member  of  every 
Standing  Committee,  and  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  are,  ex  officio,  Members  of  every  Committee  and 
Snb-committee.  The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  offi>cio, 
a  Member  of  every  Committee  and  Sub-committee  of  such 
Department. 

Constitution  and  Conduct  of  Meetings. 

XXVTI.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem- 
bers, for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of  the 
Executive  Committee  five  Members,  and  for  those  of  other  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-committees  three  Members,  form  a  quorum. 

X  X  VlII.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion,  of  which  previous  notice  has  not 
been  given,  is  put  ^m  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association 
held  under  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVI. 

Fina/nces, 

XXX  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  ;  and  al^  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  countersigned  by  the  General  Secretary. 

XXXI.  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 
being  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  are  appointed  on 
motion,  by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

XXXII.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  June  in  each  year ;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended 
to  the  ATiTina.1  Report  of  the  Council. 

Vacancies  in  Offices. 

xxxiii  The  Council  fills  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  offices  named  in  Law  IX. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


THE  Twenty-first  Annual  Congress  of  the  Association  was 
held  in  Aberdeen,  from  September  19  to  26,  1877,  and 
was  the  fourth  occasion  on  which  the  Association  had  met  in 
Scotland.  The  meeting  proved  a  success,  over  1,000  tickets 
being  issued,  so  that  the  magnitude  of  the  gathering  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  any  of  those  of  recent  years. 
Undoubtedly,  much  of  this  success  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
zeal  and  energy  with  which  all  the  preliminary  organisation 
was  carried  out  by  the  Local  General  Secretaries — the 
Rev.  Professor  Milligan,  Mr.  J.  D.  Milne,  and  Mr.  William 
Paul — and  the  assiduous  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen 
devoted  themselves  to  their  respective  duties  during  the  week 
of  the  Congress  was  apparent  to  all.  In  an  assembly  of  this 
character  everything  depends  on  the  spirit  with  which  the 
local  officials  throw  themselves  into  the  work,  as  this  gene- 
raUy  determines  whether  the  visitors  are  made  to  feel  them- 
selves at  home,  and  in  this  respect  nothing  more  could 
be  desired  than  our  members  experienced  at  Aberdeen. 

Previous  to  the  general  work  of  the  Congress,  a  service 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Sept  19,  in  the 
West  Parish  Church.  The  church  was  well  filled,  and  the 
sermon,  preached  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Milligan,  is  printed 
at  length  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  volume.  In  the 
eveniDg,  the  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President  of  the 
Association — the  Right   Hon.   the  Earl  of   Aberdeen — was 
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delivered  in  the  Music  Hall,  to  a  brilliant  and  enthusiafitic 
audience.  The  Mdrquess  of  Huntly,  the  retiring  President, 
before  vacating  the  chair,  briefly  referred  to  some  of  the 
work  of  the  Association,  and  then,  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  introduced  to  the  meeting  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
urging,  that  though  he  would  have  a  critical  audience,  it 
would  at  the  same  time  be  a  kind,  sympathising,  and  genial 
one.  The  Noble  Marquess  having  left  the  chair,  it  was  taken 
bv  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  then  delivered  an  Address, 
which  was  exceedingly  well  received. 

On  the  morning  of  one  of  each  of  the  following  days,  the 
Presidents  of  Departments  delivered  their  Addresses  in  the 
Marischall  College,  in  which  buildings  the  usual  daily  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  were  held.  The  meetings  on  the 
whole  were  well  attended,  and  the  accommodation  the  build- 
ings afforded  proved  sufficient.  The  Addresses  of  the  Pre- 
sidents of  Departments,  and  the  questions  discussed  in  each 
section,  will  be  found  recorded  at  length  in  another  portion 
of  this  volume. 

The  Working  Men's  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Music 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  Sept.  24.  The  Lord  Provost  pre- 
sided, and  in  opening  the  proceedings  read  a  letter  from  the 
Right  Hon.  R.  Assheton  Cross,  M.P.,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, expressing  regret  that  his  duties  at  Balmoral  would 
prevent  him  being  present.  His  Lordship  said  it  was  mainly 
in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  that  the  Congress  had 
met^  the  objects  it  had  in  view  being  the  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  in  general,  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ;  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  education  whenever  it  could  ;  improving 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  country ; 
urging  the  necessity  of  pure  water,  of  pure  air,  of  better 
homes  and  of  less  overcrowding ;  and  furthering  the  equitable 
administration  of  justice.  Though  admitting  the  great  evils 
of  intemperance,  he  stated  that  the  deposits,  chiefly  of  working 
men,  in  the  Post  Office  and  other  Savings  Banks,  had  increased 
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firom  45,OOO,000i  in  1867  to  64,000,000/.  in  1877,  which  was 
a  proof  that  the  real  stamina  and  backbone  of  our  country,  in 
the  persona  of  the  working  men,  could  not  be  charged  with 
improvidence  and  drunkenness.     Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings,  in  the 
course  of  his  Address,  rebutted  the  charge  made  by  some 
that  the  members  of  the  Association  were   mere  scientists. 
He  was   not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  body  of  men  so 
thoroughly  practical,  and  so  entirely  versed  by  their  daily  work 
in  the  subjects  they^ok  up,  as  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion.    There  were  among  them  judges,  magistrates,  heads  of 
colleges^  and  other  educational  institutions,  medical  officers 
of  health,  sanitary  engineers,  physicians,  and  members  of  the 
medical    profession,  capitalists^  employers^  and    persons    of 
nearly  every  relation  of  life.      Could  it  be  said,  therefore, 
that  the  members  of  the  Association  were  not  justified  in 
dealing  with  social  questions,  and  comiDg  before  the  public 
and  saying  they  have  some  useful  suggestions  to  offer  ?  Free 
and  friendly  debate,  and  the  interchaDge  of  opinion,   were 
calculated  gradually  to  lead  to  something  higher  and  better 
m  national  life.     The  object  of  the  meeting  was  not  to  ask 
it  to  agree  with  the  Congress  or  to  support  all  its  views,  but 
to  believe  that  the  Congress  wished  well  to  every  class  of  the 
conununity ;  that  it  desires  nothing  but  the  improvement  of 
all ;  and  that  more  particularly  the  great  class  which  supports 
the  industry  of  the  country  by  its  labours,  its  exertions,  and 
its  self-denial,  should  be  as  far  as  possible  benefited.      The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  observations,  referred  to  the  oft-used 
expression  '  dignity  of  labour,'  which  he  thought  should  have 
a  wider  meaning  than  was  often  given  to  it,  and  be  recognised 
not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  labour  as  in  the  way  labour 
was  performed.    If  a  man  does  his  work  well  and  to  the  best 
of  his  abiility,  he  should   be  respected  in   the  performance 
of  it.    His  Lordship  alluded  to  the  strike  in  America  among 
railway  servants,  which  reminded  him  of  a  strike  of  a  similar 
kind  in  this. country  some  few  years  since,  the  result  of  which 
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was  that  the  men  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  public  He 
belieyed  that  the  pablic  were  ready  to  sympathise  with  railway 
men  as  long  as  they  did  not  resort  to  acts  resulting  in  public 
inoonvenience.  In  reference  to  a  recent  strike  in  Aberdeen, 
which  had  resulted  as  most  strikes  did  in  a  compromise^  his 
Lordship  said  he  regretted  that  the  compromise  could  not  haye 
been  made  firsts  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  strike.  Mr.  Joseph 
Brown^  Q.C.5  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  objects  of  the 
Association^  and  its  disclaiming  connection  with  any  particular 
party,  religious  or  politicaL  The  Association  had  furnished 
materials  for  legislation  over  and  over  again  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  many  of  its  projects  had  been  passed  into  law. 
Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  after  alluding  to  some  passages 
contained  in  the  Addresses  of  the  President  and  Presidents 
of  Departments,  confined  himself  principally  to  the  subject  of 
co-operation,  and  reconunended  each  particular  class  of  men 
to  establish  a  business  of  their  own,  and  have  none  connected 
with  it  but  those  who  were  workers.  If  one-third  of  any 
amount  of  capital  were  collected,  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  he  could  undertake  to  find  the  other  two-thirds.  He 
totally  objected  to  the  restrictions  which  Trades  Unions 
placed  upon  labour.  They  did  not  encourage  efficiency  in 
any  department,  and  in  some  cases  did  not  allow  a  man  to  do 
as  much  work  as  he  could  with  the  ordinary  appliances. 
Mr.  Farley  Leith,  M.P.  for  Aberdeen,  referred  briefly  to 
the  present  general  depression  of  trade,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  successful  competition  of  foreign  countries  against 
British  manufactures,  by  reason  of  the  superior  intellectual 
culture  and  practical  art-training  of  the  artizans  and  skilled 
labourers  abroad.  It  was,  therefore,  our  duty  to  avail  our- 
selves of  all  the  opportunities  and  means  of  education,  to 
stand  against  the  competition  of  the  whole  world.  The  Bev. 
Brooke  Lambert  did  not  believe,  as  was  alleged,  that  educa- 
tion would  put  men  above  labour,  and  instanced  that  the  two 
peoples  of  the  world  who  had  had  the  longest  system  of 
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national  education,  the  Germans  and  the  Scots,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  professions  of  manual  labour  and  of  positions  of 
trust,  but  he  believed  that  half  education  did  very  often  make 
men  disgusted  with  the  needful  restrictions  of  authority.  He 
urged  the  meeting  to  use  their  endeavours  to  strengthen  the 
Imks  which  lead  from  one  kind  of  education  to  another,  and, 
in  conclusion,  hoped  one  day  to  see  a  sort  of  Jacob's  ladder, 
an  which  all  working  men  might  ascend  to  intelligence  and 
position.  Mr.  Gill,  President  of  the  Trades  Council,  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Association,  which  Mr.  Taylor,  Vice- 
president,  seconded,  the  former  commenting  on  the  necessity  of 
better  house-accommodation  for  the  working  classes,  in  which 
they  might  at  a  reasonable  rent  live  in  comparative  comfort. 
The  vote  of  thanks  was  acknowledged,  and  the  meeting, 
wUch  had  throughout  been  a  most  enthusiastic  one,  broke  up. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  20th,  a  large  number  of 
the  members  were  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Lord  Provost, 
Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen.  The  dinner  was 
given  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Town  and  Coimty  Buildings, 
which  had  been  magnificently  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

During  the  Congress  a  conversazione  was  given  in  the 
Town  and  County  Hall  by  the  Society  of  Advocates,  and  on 
a  subsequent  evening  another  was  given  by  the  members  of 
the  Philosophical  and  Microscopical  Societies,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Musical  Association.  On  both  occasions  a  large 
and  brilliant  audience  assembled. 

The  members  of  the  Association  were  invited  by  the 
Marquess  of  Huntly  to  Aboyne  Castle,  and  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  to  Haddo  House,  and  on  each  occasion  were  enter- 
tained in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  Excursions  were  also 
organised  to  Balmoral,  Dunottar,  and  Old  Mill  Reformatory, 
and  during  the  meeting  most  of  the  places  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  principal  works  and  manufactories  in 
the  town,  were  open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

At  the  General  Concluding  Meeting  (Wednesday,  Septt 
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26th)^  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various  departments 
was  presented,  ^  and  the  business  of  the  Congress  brought  to  a 
most  satisfactory  termination. 

During  the  last  Session,  the  following  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  evening  meetings  of  the  Association  : — ^  The 
Office  of  Coroner,'  *  The  Capture  of  Enemy's  Goods  on  the 
High  Seas,'  *.  The  Procedure  in  Magistrates'  Courts,'  *  The 
Decay  of  the  City  Guilds,'  *  Spelling  and  School  Boards,' 

*  Crown  Prosecutors,'  *  The  Law  of  Evidence,'  *Fire  Inquests,' 

*  Physical  Geography  in  relation  to  Sanitary  Science,'  *  Limi- 
tation of  Entails  and  Settlements,'  ^  Extension  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Admiralty  Division  to  the  other  Divisions  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,'  *  Turnpikes  and  Highways,'  *  Trained 
Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools,'  and  ^  Codification  of  Law 
in  connection  with  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  India.' 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  Coroners,^  it  was  resolved 
to  refer  the  subject  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Jurisprudence, 
Health,  and  Economy  Departments.  The  Committee  met, 
considered  the  question,  and  reported  to  the  Council  that  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  appointment,  the 
office,  duties,  and  jurisdiction  of  coroners,  was  imperatively 
demanded.  The  Committee  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  office  of  coroners  was  one  of  high  antiquity  and  great 
utility ;  that  it  had  been  the  subject  of  much  intricate  legis- 
lation, and  had  come  in  process  of  time  to  be  attended  with 
inconveniences  in  respect  to  the  constituency  by  which  the 
coroner  is  elected,  the  manner  of  election,  the  abolition  of  a 
standard  of  qualification,  the  mode  of  remuneration,  the  pro- 
cedure and  place  of  holding  the  courts,  as  well  as  many  points 
relating  to  functions,  procedure,  and  responsibility.  The 
Committee  were  of  opinion  that,  in  consequence  of  various 
social  changes  since  the  time  of  the  original  creation  of  the 
coroner's  office,  the  expediency  of  retaining  the  coroner's  jury, 
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either  at  all,  or^  at  leasts  in  Its  present  form,  tlie  existing 
relations  of  the  coroner  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  the 
proTisions  for  the  use  of  expert  witnesses,  have  become  matters 
demanding  fresh  and  special  arrangements.  They  also  recom- 
mended that  the  question  of  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  fires 
was  one  of  urgency,  and  should  be  considered  in  regard  to 
the  appointment,  duties,  and  functions  of  coroners.  Resolu- 
tions embodying  the  report  were  ordered  by  the  Council 
to  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

The  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Law  Section  had  referred 
to  it  the  subject  of  the  '  Extension  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Admiralty  Division  to  the  other  Divisions  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.'*  The  Committee  recommended,  that  in  any 
cause  instituted  in  a  Common  Law  Division,  relating  to  a 
dispute  between  co-owners  of  ships,  or  relating  to  a  claim  for 
Decessaries  furnished  to  ships^  or  for  repairs  to  ships,  or  for 
damages  in  cases  of  collision,  or  for  remuneration  for  salvage 
services,  or  for  master's  or  seamen's  wages,  a  Judge  at 
Chambers  shall  have  power  to  refer  all  questions  of  quantum 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  Admiralty  Division,  with  or  without 
merchants  to  report  upon.  The  Council  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  and  forwarded  a  resolution  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 

A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Liverpool  Congress  refer- 
ring the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor 
to  the  .Council,  with  a  view  to  pressing  on  the  Government 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  taking  such  a  step  as  a 
means  of  aiding  in  the  repression  of  crime.  The  subject  was 
referred  to  the  Municipal  Law  Committee,  and  a  Paper  was 
read  upon  it  at  an  evening  meeting,  with  reference  more 
especially  to  the  system  in  Ireland.^  The  Government  having 
promised  to   take  the  subject  up,  the  Committee   will  wait 
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until  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  before  it  reports  to  the 
Council. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  State  Medicine  of  this  Associa- 
tion and  the  British  Medical  Association,  presented  a  Memo- 
rial to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,' 
urging  the  necessity  of  some  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature  in  order  to  protect  the  Public  Health  bj 
remodelling  the  Laws  relating  to  Local  Government^  so  as  to 
remove  the  distinctions  which  now  exist  in  the  powers  and 
obligations  vested '  in  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities. 
Also  the  need  of  economy  in  carrying  out  sanitary  improve- 
ments, and  generally  in  the  administration  of  the  functions  of 
local  government,  by  a  reconstruction  of  sanitary  agency 
consistent  not  only  with  complete  efficiency,  but  with  the 
accomplishment  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  work  done  at  a 
less  cost  than  at  present.  The  suggestions  contained  in  the 
Memorial  were,  that  the  present  existing  distinctions  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  sanitary  districts  should  be  removed, 
that  all  sanitary  authorities  should  be  clothed  with  simi- 
lar powers,  and  that  these  powers  should  be  extended  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  all  purposes  of  local 
administration  within  their  district.  That  in  each  county  or 
division  of  a  county,  a  representative  authority  of  a  high  order 
should  be  constituted  for  the  execution  of  joint  works,  to  aid, 
and  in  case  of  default,  to  exercise  control  over  district  sanitary 
authorities. 

The  County  Administration  Bill,  brought  in  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  discussed  at  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Association, 
will,  it  is  trusted,  carry  out  some  of  the  recommendations  con- 
contained  in  the  Memorial. 

The  subject  of  the  Social  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Canal  and  River  Population  was  considered  by  the  Health 
Committee,  which  recommended  that  a  representation  should 
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be  made  to  the  Grovernment  suggesting  immediate  action. 
The  Council  thereupon  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Canal  and  River  Population  was  such  as  to  demand 
the  early  attention  of  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
crowding, the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  the  evasion  of  the 
Acts  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  and  vaccination, 
the  neglect  of  education  and  the  deterioration  of  morality,  as 
necessarily  prejudicial  to  health  and  social  advancement.  An 
Act  has  since  passed  the  Legislature. 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  last  year  on  the  Storage 
and  Supply  of  Water  has  still  the  subject  under  consideration. 
A  Paper  was  read  at  an  evening  meeting  on  January  14 
last,  on  the  *  London  Water  Supply,' '  and  an  interesting  dis* 
CQSsion  was  held  upon  it. 

The  subject  of  Infanticide  was  discussed  at  the  Liverpool 
Congress,  and  a  resolution  passed  referring  it  to  the  Council 
for  inquiry.  The  Health  Committee  had  the  matter,  there* 
fore,  under  consideration  for  some  time,  and  it  was  subse- 
quently chosen  by  the  Repression  of  Crime  Section  as  one  of 
the  special  questions  for  discussion  at  Aberdeen.  In  pursuance 
of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  late  Congress,  the  subject  is  now 
before  a  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Law  and  Repression  of 
Crime  Sections. 

In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Social  Condition  of  Seamen,  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  last  year,  the  Standing  Conunittee  of 
Economy  and  Trade  have  made  further  representations  to  the 
Board,  which  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  clause  in 
the  Merchant  Seamen's  Bill,  now  before  Parliament,  for  an 
improved  system  of  paying  seamen's  wages. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  already  mentioned,  those  of 
Criminal  Appeal,  Compulsory  Imprisonment  before  Detention 
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in  a  Reformatory,  Open  Spaces  in  Towns,  Cottage  Accom* 
modation  in  Rural  Districts  and  others,  have  been  referred 
to  Committees  for  consideration. 

Ill  deference  to  local  desire,  an  Art  Department  was  again 
added  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  It  was  presided 
over  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  and  met  with  considerable 
success.  The  officers  of  this  Department  have  been  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  other  Departments, 
by  election  to  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  under  Clause  XI.  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Association.  The  question  of  the  desirability  of  creating  a 
permanent  Department  of  Art  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Annual  Business  Meeting  in  July  next. 

A  conference  of  head  masters  of  institutions  and  other 
workers  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  on  July  24th,  25th,  and 
26th,  under  the  presidency  of  Hugh  Birley,  Esq.,  M.P.  The 
.  conference  was  well  attended  by  representatives  from  all 
parts.^ 

The  Association  was  represented  at  the  Art  Congress,  and 
the  International  Code  Congress,  both  held  at  Antwerp,  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  E.  Carmichael,  who  reported  to  the  CounciL  The 
report  on  the  Art  Congress  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Art  Department,  who  recommended  that  the  subject  of 
international  copyright  in  works  of  Art  should  be  referred  to 
a  Special  Committee,  with  a  view  to  assist  in  carrying  the 
suggestions  made  at  the  Congress  to  a  practical  result.  A 
Special  Committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  which  has  now 
the  question  under  consideration. 

The  Association  was  represented  at  the  International 
Congress  at  Brussels,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to 
the  Prevention  of  Accidents,  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and 
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Saving  of  Life,  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  C.B.,  H.  H. 
Collins,  Esq.,  William  Hardwicke,  Esq.,  M.D.,  John  S. 
Phene,  F.S.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.H.S. 

At  several  of  onr  Congresses,  the  Papers  of  members  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  have  been  read,  and  in 
the  spring  of  last  year  the  Executive  Committee  of  that 
Association  requested  that  some  of  our  members  would  re- 
cipiocate,  by  contributing  Papers  for  their  Congress  to  be 
held  at  Saratoga  in  September  last  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  Papers  were  contributed  by  Professor  Sheldon 
Amos  on  ^  Extradition  Treaties,'  and  by  Professor  Stanley 
Jevons  on  *  The  Silver  Question  from  a  British  point  of  view.' 
In  the  course  of  the  Session,  many  valuable  books  and 
pamphlets  were  presented  to  the  Library  of  the  Association, 
and  the  name  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
may  be  especially  mentioned  for  the  gift  of  numerous  blue 
books  of  that  State. 

The  Council  regrets  the  resignation  of  Mr.  William  Clode 
as  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Health  Department,  a  post 
he  filled  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  Association  for  ten  years. 
It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Clode's  services 
are  still  retidned  on  the  Standing  Committee  of  Health. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  last  volume  of  the  '  Transactions,' 
the  Council   has  to  record  with  sincere  regret  the   deaths 
of  several   members  of  the   Association,  prominent   among 
whom,  as  having  afforded  valuable  assistance  to  the  Associa- 
tion, are  the  late   Lord  Justice   Mellish,   Sir  James  Kay- 
Shuttleworth,  Bart,  Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy,  Mr.  Edwin  Hill, 
Mr.    Arthur    Symonds,   Mr.    Arthur    Ryland,  Mr.   J.    A. 
Brenmer,  Mr.  W.  Strickland  Cookson,  and  Miss  Mary  Car- 
penter.   Lord  Justice  Mellish  became  a  Member  of  the  Law 
Amendment  Society  many  years  ago.     He  presided,  in  1870, 
at  a  meeting  of  this  Association,  when  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bills  were  discussed. 
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Sir  James  Eay-^Shuttleworth^  Bart.^  was  President  of  the 
Economy  and  Trade  Department  at  the  Bradford  Congress^  in 
18595  a^d  at  Glasgow^  in  1860^  and  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment at  Manchester^  at  1866.  Sir  Edward  Creasy  presided 
over  the  Jurisprudence  Department  at  the  Brighton  Congress. 
Mr.  Edwin  Hill  and  Mr.  Arthur  Symonds  had  been  members 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society,  the 
latter  haying  served  as  Secretary  of  that  Society,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  very  active  member  of  it,  and  contributed  many 
valuable  Papers  to  that  and  the  united  Associations.  Mr. 
Edwin  Hill  also  contributed  to  both  the  Law  Amendment 
Society  and  to  this  Association,  and  attended  regularly  to  the 
business  of  the  Committees.  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland  was  an 
original  member,  and  was  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the 
Municipal  Law  Section  of  the  Association.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Bremner  contributed  several  Papers  to  the  Congresses,  cUefly 
upon  Elementary  Education  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Kepression  of  Crime  Committee,  and  of  the 
Council  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  W.  Strickland  Cookson 
was  a  Member  of  the  Association  from  its  commencement,  and 
was  much  esteemed.  He  was  also  for  many  years  Treasurer, 
an  office  he  resigned  shortly  before  his  death,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health.  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  was  an  active  honorary 
member  of  the  Association,  and  rendered  it  great  services. 
Many  Papers  were  contributed  by  her  on  Reformatory  and 
Educational  subjects.  She  also  took  great  interest  in  social 
questions  as  regards  India. 

The  other  members  whom  the  Society  have  lost  by  death 
are,  John  Baily,  Q.C. ;  W.  S.  Burton,  London;  William 
Ecroyd,  Burnley ;  Nathaniel  Caine,  Liverpool ;  William 
Dicker,  John  Forster,  J.  Harris  Heal,  London;  William 
Johnston,  C.E.,  Glasgow;  H.  N,  Nisson,  H.  Danby  Seymour, 
London;  William  Saimders,  F.R.S.,  Clifton;  Henry  Spicer, 
Benjamin  Shaw,  Edward  Wilson,  London. 

The  Council  append  to  the  Report  a  statement  of  the 
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Accounts  for  the  past  year.  At  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
the  only  liability  was  2062.  for  printings  against  which  there 
is  a  balance  in  hand  of  329/.  7^.  Id, 

In  the  present  issue  of  the  volume  of  ^  Transactions/  the 
editing  has  been  entrusted  to  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Departments,  the  former 
kindly  undertaking  the  Addresses  of  the  different  Presidents, 
and  the  latter  the  Papers  and  discussions  relating  to  their  own 
departments.  However,  I  am  sure  I  only  express  the  feeling 
of  my  colleagues  when  I  record  the  valuable  assistance  we 
have  received  from  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Francis  G.  P.  Neison, 

Hon.  Gen.  Secretary. 


February,  1878. 
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By  the  Rev.  Professor  MILLIGAN,  D.D. 


When  he  was  come  down  from  the  mountain,  great  multitudes 
followed  him.  And,  behold,  there  came  a  leper  and  worshipped 
him,  saying.  Lord,  ij  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.  And 
Jesus  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  saying,  I  will ;  he 
thou  clean.  And  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed.  And 
Jesus  saith  unto  him.  See  thou  tell  no  man ;  hut  go  thy  way, 
shew  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  which  Moses  com- 
manded, for  a  testimony  unto  them. — Matt,  viii,  1-4. 

The  words,  brethren,  that  1  have  now  read  tell  us  of  a 
leper:  and  you  know  that  it  has  always  been  the  custom 
of  the  Church  to  regard  leprosy  as  a  symbol  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  diseases  that  afflict  mankind.  The  comparison 
is  at  once  natural,  scriptural,  and  just.  I  propose  to  avail 
mygelf  of  it  on  the  present  occasion,  and  to  direct  your 
thoughts  to  two  points  suggested  by  my  text. 

I.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  law  alone,  the  true  healer 
of  our  social  ills. 

II.  The  homage  which,  in  healing,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
pays  to  law. 

I.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  law  alone,  the  true 
healer  of  our  social  ills.  Such,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded 
himself,  was  the  experience  of  the  leper  in  the  text.  We 
cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  had  been  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  law,  for  there  was  nothing  upon  which  the  Mosaic 
law  gave  more  specific  and  peremptory  directions  than  the 
disease  of  leprosy.     The  law,  and  the  priest  as  its  reprosoii- 
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tative^  had  visited  him^  examined  him,  pronounced  sentence 
upon  him.  But  thej  had  been  unable  to  effect  his  cure. 
One  hope  alone  remained,  and  the  leper  felt  this.  There  is 
the  pathos  of  a  man  grasping  at  the  last  chance  in  his  ex- 
clamation, '  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean  ' ; 
and  Jesus  said, '  I  will,  be  thou  clean.  And  immediately  his 
leprosy  was  cleansed.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  many  evils  of  which  leprosy  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  or  emblem.  There  is  great  dan^^er  of  exagge- 
ration, or,  at  all  events,  of  one-sidedness,  in  doing  so.  We 
may  not  sufficiently  acknowledge  that,  in  the  very  classes 
seeming  most  to  stand  in  need  of  aid,  there  is  often  a  genuine 
worth  of  feeling  and  soundness  of  principle,  presenting  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  temptations  that  beset  them.  We  may 
fail  to  allow  with  sufficient  distinctness  that,  notwithstanding 
many  lamentable  exceptions,  there  is  in  the  community  at 
large  a  widespread  progress  towards  higher  intelligence,  juster 
views,  greater  decorum  and  propriety  of  life.  We  may  not 
estimate  aright  the  more  than  readiness,  the  longing  upon 
the  part  of  thousands  and  even  tens  of  thousands  to  spare 
no  exertion  and  no  sacrifice  if  only  they  may  hope,  by  means 
of  them,  to  restore  to  the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of  their 
nature  such  as  have  fallen  beneath  the  one,  or  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  other.  The  thought  of  these  things  is  not  less 
essential  to  the  spirit  of  the  true  Social  Reformer  than  is 
that  of  the  evils  which  surround  us ;  and  they  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten  when  we  seek  to  compare  the  present  with 
the  past.  Yet,  after  all,  no  one  will  deny  that  there  is  enough 
of  sin  and  wretchedness  in  society  to  fill  the  heart  with  sadness, 
not  unfrequently  with  something  approaching  to  despair. 

Even  upon  that,  however,  I  am  not  to  dwell.  It  is  again 
unnecessary  to  do  so.  We  know  that  the  evil  is  there,  at  our 
gates,  knocking  at  our  doors,  in  the  midst  of  us.  It  is  offen- 
sive, infectious,  stubborn,  sure  to  spread,  unless  checked  by 
proper  remedies.  Is  not  that  enough  ?  How  we  are  to  deal 
with  it  is  the  great  question  that  concerns  us  all. 

The  answer  of  multitudes  to  this  question  is.  Law  must 
cure  it.     How  fai*  is  the  answer  sound  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  law  can  accomplish  much.  It 
can  remove  temptations.  It  can  make  indulgence  in  vice  less 
easy.  It  can  punish  the  transgressor  with  quick  and  appro- 
priate punishment.  Then  it  can  support  the  weak  against  the 
btrong.  It  can  place  a  limit  to  the  demands  made  by  selfish 
power    upon   those  who  are  practically  compelled  to  do  its 
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bidding.  It  can  improve  a  vast  number  of  those  tnaterial  re- 
lations that  have  the  closest  possible  bearing  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  man.  Nay,  more.  Law  has  a  direct 
educative  and  training  influence  upon  many  not  yet  ready  for 
higher  things.  A  wise  and  good  law  is  like  the  hand  of  a 
grown-up  man  laid  upon  the  head  of  a  wayward  child.  It 
checks  it,  calms  it,  awes  it  with  the  thought  of  a  power  greater 
than  itself;  and  as  the  child  looks  up  into  the  countenance 
of  him,  the  pressure  of  whose  hand  it  feels,  it  gains  a  sense 
of  the  dignity,  of  the  majesty  of  something,  which  it  ought  to 
obey. 

I  had  a  striking  illustration  of  this  when  speaking  not 
long  ago  to  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  upon 
what  seemed  to  me  the  tendency  of  the  time  to  depend  too 
much,  in  all  circumstances,  upon  compulsion  as  an  educational 
force.  It  was  not  so,  at  all  events,  he  said,  in  the  East  end 
of  London.  He  had  seen  that  the  effect  of  compulsion  there 
was  to  create  a  belief  that  there  must  be  value  in  what  the 
law  took  pains  to  compel.  The  remark  was  interesting  in 
itself;  was  doubly  interesting  as  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
wisdom  of  Him  who  had  of  old  prepared  His  people  by  law 
for  the  higher  dispensation  of  the  Gospel.  Yes:  law  can 
do  much.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  statesman  to  have  his 
name  associated  with  the  passing  of  a  wise  and  good  law.  It 
is  a  great  thing  for  a  judge  to  administer  a  wise  and  a  good 
law  wisely. . 

But  law  alone  cannot  heal  the  moral  and  religious  evils 
with  which  we  have  mainly  to  contend.  Neither  in  its  more 
Umited  sense,  nor  in  that  wider  sense  in  which  the  word  may 
be  understood,  can  it  do  so. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  one  or  two  different  forms  in 
which  law  presents  itself.     First  of  all  there  are  enactments  of 
the  Legislature,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that,  in  matters  of  social 
relationship,  they  are  not  in  our  day  numerous  enough.      The 
floor  of  Parliament  indeed  threatens  to  become  the  grand  arena 
of  social  reform.     Bring  any  evil  prominently  before  the  eye 
of  the  community,  and  the  immediate  exclamation  of  a  million 
mouths  is,  Let  it  be  put  down  by  the  sti-ong  arm  of  the  civil 
power.     The  mere  enumeration  of  Acts  passed  within  the  last 
few  years  upon  matters  of  social  arrangement  would  occupy  no 
inconsiderable  space;  and  many  other  measures  of  a  similar 
kind  are  either  at  this  moment  in  contemplation,  or  are  advo- 
cated throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Tand,  with  all 
the  resources  of  the  printing  press  and  the  autumnal  oratory 
of  the  day. 
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Then  there  is  the  wider  idea  of  law  which  leads  us  to  the 
thought  not  of  human  merely  but  of  divine  law.  On  every 
side  of  us,  meeting  us  at  every  pointy  there  are  laws  of  God 
by  which  the  wilfulness  of  individual  action  is  restrained  or 
punished.  Our  private,  social,  civil,  political,  international 
life  is  controlled  by  laws  operating  with  irresistible  power 
within  the  sphere  to  which  they  properly  belong.  We  may 
violate  these  laws,  but  we  cannot  do  so  with  impunity.  We 
may  think  for  a  time  that  we  have  vanquished  them,  but  sooner  * 
or  later  they  assert  themselves.  And  the  wonderful  thing  is 
that  they  all  *  make  for  righteousness.'  They  all  tend  to  the 
gradual  suppression  of  sin  and  wretchedness,  to  the  gradual 
evolution  of  good  and  happiness.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
at  times  that  no  enthusiasm  for  nature  rightly  interpreted 
seems  too  great.  Would  all  men  submit  themselves  wholly  to 
her  guidance,  would  they  catch  the  key-note  which  she  strikes, 
and  not  be  jarring  and  dissonant  things  amidst  her  minstrelsy, 
it  seems  as  if  we  might  hope  for  a  time  when,  instead  of  the 
'  oppression  '  and  *  cry  *  heard  by  us  as  by  the  prophet  (Isaiah 
v.  7),  we  might  hear  one  universal  song  of  contentment  and 
joy.  Teach  men  these  things,  it  is  said ;  let  men  learn  the 
character  of  the  system  of  which  they  are  a  part,  which,  like 
the  atmosphere,  is  above  them  and  beneath  them  and  around 
them,  invigorating  life  when  it  is  pure,  distorting  and  destroying 
life  when  it  is  made  impure  by  human  folly  and  sin. 

Still  farther,  there  is  another  form  in  which  not  a  few  in 
our  day  seek  to  enforce  law  as  the  chief  means  of  curing 
social  disease.  They  change  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Revela- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  into  law.  They  reduce  it  to  a 
system  of  practical  morality.  The  Redeemer  of  the  world 
becomes  a  new  although  higher  Moses  in  their  hands. 

Such  are  the  main  forms  in  which  law  is  often  set  before  us 
as  our  best  instrument  of  social  reform.  But  law  may  be 
understood  in  a  still  wider  sense,  as  including  all  outward 
organisations,  institutions,  arrangements  by  which  we  would 
benefit  or  improve  men  ;  all,  in  short,  that  is  in  contrast  Avith 
that  Gospel,  which  appeals  not  to  the  outward  but  to  the 
inward,  which  endeavours  first  of  all  to  put  a  new  spirit  into 
man,  to  change  his  heart,  to  make  the  tree  good  that  the  fruit 
may  be  good  also. 

In  none  of  these  forms  can  law  effect  a  thorough  cure  of 
evil.  Not  as  Acts  of  Parliament,  for  these  deal  only  with 
external  symptoms.  No  doubt  even  that  is  valuable.  Let  a 
man  be  simply  restrained  from  doing  evil,  and  he  may  come  to 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  restraint.     Place 
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him  in  the  midst  of  good  arrangements,  and  he  may  come  to 
admire  and  love  them.  The  process  may  be  slow ;  yet  if  that 
were  the  whole  account  of  the  matter  it  might  be  sure,  and 
the  end  to  be  accomplished  might  be  only  a  work  of  time. 
The  misfortune  is  that,  in  dealing  with  men,  we  have  to  deal 
with  sin,  with  perverted  wills,  with  a  power  which,  if  merely 
repressed  and  not  brought  over  to  our  side,  will  escape  our 
repression  and  gratify  itself  in  some  other  way.  To  attack, 
therefore,  external  symptoms  alone,  to  check,  or  even,  to  all 
appearance,  to  extinguish  them,  is  not  enough.  The  apparent 
extinction  will  not  last.  The  evil  will  break  out  in  some  other 
quarter.  You  must  penetrate  deeper  than  the  symptoms  in 
order  to  heal  bodily  disease.  There  the  symptoms  may  be 
often  necessary.  They  may  be  a  positive  relief  to  the  com- 
plaint. If  they  are  too  suddenly  checked,  while  the  source  of 
the  evil  is  not  reached,  the  evil  may  be  thrown  farther  in  and 
may  become  worse  than  ever.  It  is  the  same  with  morals. 
Take  any  evil  that  affects  society,  and  though  it  may  be 
restrained,  it  cannot  be  cured  by  law.  Suppressed  in  one  form 
it  will  burst  forth  in  another;  and  it  may  be  with  greater 
virulence  than  before. 

The  same  want  of  results  will  follow  when  men  are  told 
only  of  the  great  system  of  law  amidst  which  they  move. 
That  teaching  will  not  heal  them.  If,  amidst  it,  they  are  left 
to  believe  that  they  are  free,  the  danger  is  that  they  will 
simply  listen  and  discard  the  teaching.  They  may  acknowledge 
that  it  is  true  ;  but  they  may  add — We  prefer  to  please  our- 
selves and  to  take  the  consequences  ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  brought  to  believe  that  they  are  mere  creatures  of 
circumstances,  mere  victims  of  an  irresistible  order  of  things, 
mere  specks  of  foam  upon  a  whirling  raging  river,  the  most 
powerful  impulses  to  improvement  disappear.  Why  should 
men  either  care  for  it  themselves  or  try  to  make  others  care  for 
it  ?  If  at  the  best  we  are  no  more  than  leaves  of  the  forest, 
why  try  to  make  fallen  leaves  green  again  ?  Why  not  let  them 
lie?  Their  work  is  done.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  they 
are  wholly  lost  They  are  a  part  of  the  progress  of  the  race. 
They  are  a  generation  out  of  which  another  generation  will 
spring  when  their  short-lived  story  has  been  closed  for  ever  in 
the  grave.  Let  them  rot  where  they  lie.  It  is  the  very  end 
of  their  existence ;  and  not  far  off  is  the  silent  home  for  all  of 
us,  where  *  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest' 

The  results  can  hardly  be  different  when  the  Gospel  is  pre- 
sented as  if  it  were  law.     It  matters  little  that  it  is  called  a 
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Gospel  if  it  be  really  a  law,  only  a  law  higher,  holier,  purer, 
more  boundless,  and  therefore  more  hopeless  of  attainment 
than  before. 

Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  with  any  institution  or  organisation 
that  does  not  rise  to  the  springs  of  life. 

All  such  things  fail  and  must  fail.  The  remedy,  if  it  is  to 
be  complete,  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  It  must  be  connected 
with  a  renovation,  with  a  new  beginning,  with  a  revolution  not 
so  much  of  the  conduct  as  of  the  principles  from  which  the 
conduct  flows.  Then  only  will  there  be  healing  worthy  of  the 
name,  when,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  abstain  from  evil 
and  to  do  good,  man  learns  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  own 
choice  to  reject  the  one  and  to  adopt  the  other,  when,  instead 
of  being  controlled  only  by  outward  law  he  becomes  a  law 
unto  himself. 

Now  such  healing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
alone.  *  What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through 
the  flesh,  God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  flesh,  and  for  sin, 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteous  ordinance  of 
the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  Spirit.'  By  that  one  fact,  Jesus  Christ  come  in 
the  flesh,  our  whole  relation  alike  to  God  and  to  goodness  is 
changed.  We  see  the  Almighty  reconciled  to  us.  We  hear 
His  voice  of  pardon,  we  believe  in  His  eternal  and  unchanging 
love.  Then  it  becomes  a  pleasure  to  us  to  walk  in  His  ways, 
to  hold  communion  with  Him,  to  behold  Him  in  every  depart- 
ment of  nature,  in  every  arrangement  of  society,  in  the  circle 
of  the  family,  in  the  privacy  of  our  most  secret  and  solitary 
hours.  *  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.'  We  have  the  con- 
fidence of  children,  the  spirit  of  adoption,  the  desu'e  to  do  every 
part  of  a  Father's  will,  and  to  drink  whatever  cup  a  Father 
puts  into  our  hand. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  in  the  Lord  Jesus  we  obtain  also  con- 
stantly fresh  supplies  of  strength  for  the  life  thus  begun,  but 
difllicult  to  pursue.  He  bestows  His  spirit  upon  us.  He 
strengthens  us  with  all  needful  grace,  so  that  we  can  overcome 
the  world,  and  be  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that 
loved  us. 

This  is  true  healing :  aiid  experience  has  proved  that  it  is 
due  not  so  much  to  Christ  the  Moralist,  as  to  Christ  the 
Saviour.  It  would  be  an  instructive  line  of  thought  to  look 
back  upon  the  past,  and  to  ask  what  has  been  the  secret  of 
Christ's  power  in  the  world.  I  cannot  do  this  now ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  answer  would  be — not  the  moral  precepts 
which  he  uttered ;  not  even  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  inter- 
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preted  as  a  system  of  practical  morality  (although  it  is  really 
far  more  than  that),  but  words  like  these,  ^  Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 
Under  the  influence  of  these  words  morality  lives,  enlarges, 
deepens,  but  the  words  themselves,  and  the  spirit  which  they 
awaken,  precede  it,  mould  it,  beautify  it.  To  them  the  eye 
tarns  amidst  surrounding  darkness ;  the  ear  listens  amidst  the 
cries  of  misery  of  which  earth  is  full ;  the  heart  clings  when  in 
the  very  desperation  of  perplexity  one  is  tempted  to  long  for 
death  rather  than  life.  In  them  and  words  like  them  rest  has 
been  found  for  the  weary,  comfort  for  the  sorrowful,  a  softening 
grace  for  the  hardened,  an  attractive  power  to  make  the  publi- 
can and  the  sinner  draw  near  in  awakened  sensibility  to  the 
thought  not  only  of  what  Jesus  was,  but  of  what  they  theiB»- 
selves  may  be.  Take  them  out  of  the  New  Testament,^  and 
out  of  the  mouths  of  Christian  ministers;  and  experience 
would  say.  You  have  taken  away  what  in  every  age  has  most 
of  all  healed  the  leper  and  laid  the  foundation  for  his  gift. 

II.  The  homage  thaty  in  healing^  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
pays  to  lato.  When  the  leper  in  the  text  was  cleansed  Jesus 
said  to  him,  *  See  thou  tell  no  man ;  but  go  thy  way,  show  thy- 
self to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded,  for 
a  testimony  unto  them.'  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  object  for  the 
sake  of  which  this  testimony  was  to  be  given.  Not  to  proclaim 
the  glory  of  Him  by  whom  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  so 
that  the  man  might  be  a  living  witness  of  the  divine  power  and 
grace  of  the  Redeemer,  for  then  the  mention  of  it  would  not 
have  been  preceded  by  the  words,  *  See  thou  tell  no  man.' 
Neither  was  it  to  secure  for  the  man  admission  to  society,  to 
the  Temple,  to  all  the  privileges  of  Israel's  covenant  relation- 
ship to  God,  for  then  Jesus  would  not  have  spoken  of  *  a  testi- 
mony unto  them,'  i.e.  unto  the  people.  J^sus  must  have  had 
another  object  in  view  than  either  of  those  now  mentioned.  It 
was  to  honour  the  law.  There  was  a  risk  that,  in  the  ejctra- 
ordinary  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  law  might  be  forgotten.. 
Here  was  a  leper  cleansed,  and  pronounced  clean,  without 
regard  to  any  ordinance  of  the  law,  by  one  who  was  not  a 
priest,  not  even  a  member  of  the  synagogue,  by  one  who  had 
immediately  before,  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  placed  His 
teaching  in  decided  contrast  with  that  which  Israel  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive — *  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said 
to  them  of  old  time ' — '  But  I  say  unto  you.'  Was  there  not 
danger  lest  the  law  which  dealt  so  carefully  with  leprosy^ 
might  be  lost  sight  of?  In  amazement  at  the  miracle  the  man, 
the  multitude,  might  have  made  short  work  of  Moses  and  the 
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law.  That  was  not  the  purpose  of  Jesus.  '  He  came  not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil';  and  that,  in  the  very  instant  of  estab- 
lishing His  new  kingdom^  the  law  might  be  duly,  publicly, 
honoured,  He  said  *  Go  thy  way,  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses 
commanded,  for  a  testimony  unto  them.' 

Thus  also,  if  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  if  the  Christian  Church 
seems  at  first  sight  to  undervalue  law,  it  only  brings  us  back 
to  it,  although  in  a  sense  deeper  and  more  impoi'tant  than  be- 
fore. There  is  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  that  when 
a  Christian  minister  occupies  himself  with  what  he  describes  as 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  he  is  concerned  only  about  what  they  call  a  meta- 
physical theology.  He  is  supposed  to  spend  the  chief  part  of 
his  time 

In  wandering  mazes  lost, 

writing  theories  of  God  and  of  divine  things  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  comprehend ;  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  no 
sense  of  its  value,  no  appreciation  of  its  actual  struggles,  and 
difficulties,  and  temptations,  and  sorrows.  Men  go  to  church 
not  expecting  to  hear  anything  that  will  come  home  to  them, 
that  will  warn  them  against  the  little  daily  sins  into  which  they 
fall  most  easily,  encourage  them  in  the  common,  homely  virtues 
that  they  are  most  prone  to  neglect,  touch  the  springs  of  life 
in  those  scenes  of  work  and  trial  in  which  all  must  move. 
They  expect  what  they  stigmatise  as  theology — or  nothing. 

Now,  I  shall  not  spend  time  in  ashing  how  far  men  mistake 
tlieir  own  feelings  when  they  speak  thus,  or  how  far  there  is 
some  truth  in  their  complaint.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  a  certain 
extent  they  do  mistake  their  own  feelings.  Few  will  be  so 
foolish  as  to  think  that  they  could  be  satisfied  with  pulpit  ser- 
vices from  which  theology  was  expelled.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  a  minister  whose  sermons  are  occupied  with  the  best 
methods  of  house-building,  ventilation,  and  drainage ;  with 
germs  of  disease  floating  in  the  atmosphere  ;  with  public  parks 
and  gymnastic  exercises  ;  even  with  higher  things,  the  organi- 
sation of  elementary  schools  or  the  problem  of  secondary  edu- 
cation ;  what  would  it  all  come  to  ?  ^  A  field  to  bury  strangers 
in.'  It  is  not  because  there  is  too  much  theology  in  the  pulpit 
that  people  tire  of  what  thev  hear.  It  is  because  there  is  often 
either  no  theology  at  all,  or  because  its  expression,  however  suit- 
able once,  is  less  suitable  now ;  because  it  is  cast  in  a  mould  of 
thought  different  from  that  which  marks  our  day ;  because  many 
of  its  words  have  ceased  to  have  a  real  meaning  to  us.  It  was 
a  noble  fabric  in  its  time ;  and  estimated  in  the  light  of  the 
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particular  errors  it  was  designed  to  meet^  it  is  for  ever  true. 
But  it  needs  reworking  in  the  light  of  the  thoughts  and  wants 
of  the  present.  These  considerations  also  show  us  that  the 
complaints  to  which  I  have  referred  are  not  entirely  without 
foundation  ;  and  that  the  Churchy  confident  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  within  her,  might  do  well  to  try  the  remedy  in 
her  hands. 

But  apart  from  this  the  complaints  have  no  real  ground  to 
rest  on.  When  we  look  at  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
His  whole  life  and  words  and  actions  are  a  tribute  to  law  in 
its  best  and  highest  sense.  He  honours  even  the  Mosaic  law 
while  in  the  act  of  expanding  and  perfecting  it  He  makes  it 
His  great  aim  to  establish  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  the 
breasts  of  men,  to  lead  them  into  all  holy  affections,  devout 
resolutions,  beautiful  and  gracious  deeds.  The  severest  lan- 
guage that  He  employs  is  addressed  to  those  who  know  and  do 
not ;  to  those  who  substitute  the  letter  for  the  spirit,  the  formal 
for  the  real ;  not  to  pubHcans  and  harlots,  but  to  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  priests  and  lawyers,  the  elite  of  the  mechanical  reli- 
gious society  of  Jerusalem,  the  rulers  of  her  synagogues,  the 
members  of  her  presbyteries.  His  own  life  was  the  love  which 
sums  up  within  it  all  law  and  order,  and  His  aim  was  to  make 
His  disciples  love  Grod  and  man  as  He  did.  He  did  not  so 
much  teach  as  live  the  Gospel.  ^  In  Him  was  life,'  says  the 
beloved  apostle, '  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.' 

When  we  look  at  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  same  thing 
comes  home  to  us  with  equal  power.  At  the  very  instant  when 
he  proclaims  with  all  his  energy  and  zeal  that  ^  the  righteous- 
ness of  Grod  without  the  law  is  manifested,'  and  that  we  ^  are 
saved  by  faith,'  he  cries,  *  Do  we  then  make  void  law  through 
faith  ?  God  forbid  1  Yea,  we  establish  law.'  His  epistles  are 
a  storehouse  of  reproofs  of  sin  in  every  form,  of  incentives  to 
every  virtue  that  adorns  private  or  social  or  public  life. 

It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  whole  New  Testament ;  and  if 
we  come  down  to  later  times  it  is  stiU  the  same.  ^  Of  law  there 
can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of 
God;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her 
care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power ;  both 
angels  and  men  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though 
each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  admiring  her  as  the  mother 
of  their  peace  and  joy.'  *  The  man  who  used  these  words  was 
a  Christian  minister.     His  enthusiasm  for  law  had  touched  his 

>  Hooker't  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 
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lips  with  an  eloquence,  when  he  spoke  of  it,  that  neither  philo- 
sopher nor  lawyer  has  ever  equalled. 

Yes,  my  brethren,  it  is  so.  There  is  no  language  too  strong 
in  which  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  the  Christian  Church  values 
doctrine  more  than  life,  or  that  it  is  the  business  of  her  ministers 
to  go  about  only  trying  to  save  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word  the  souls  of  men.  They  have  a  higher  aim  and  issue  of 
all  their  efforts — to  call  men  to  a  better  and  a  sweeter  and  a 
nobler  life  than  that  which  they  naturally  lead ;  to  save  them,  not 
in  the  mere  sense  of  plucking  their  souls  out  of  eternal  misery 
and  putting  them  down  into  the  midst  of  eternal  joys,  but  in  the 
sense  of  bringing  them  out  of  sin  into  righteousness,  out  of 
self-seeking  into  self-sacrifice,  out  of  life  in  the  world  alone  into 
life  in  God.  That  is  their  aim.  That  is  what  they  mean  by 
salvation.  Salvation  is  true  life.  True  life  is  salvation.  They 
value  doctrine  for  that.  They  preach  doctrine  because  it  leads 
to  that.  They  magnify  theology,  because  when  it  is  a  theology 
springing  out  of  the  living  convictions  of  the  present,  finding 
its  answer  in  the  heart  of  the  present,  it  means  those  views  of 
the  nature  of  God,  and  of  His  mode  of  dealing  with  us  which 
alope  draw  out  the  heart  to  Him  and  implant  within  us  that 
love  which  is  the  root  of  all  acceptable  service,  the  spring  of  all 
sustained  obedience,  the  spirit  of  all  cheerful  submission,  love 
to  One  who  first  loved  us.  But  it  ought  never  to  be  said  that 
either  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  New  Testament,  or  the  Christian 
Church,  cares  for  doctrine,  for  theology,  apart  from  life,  or 
except  as  a  means  to  life.  While  we  proclaim  the  insufficiency 
of  law  in  all  its  forms  to  cleanse  the  leper  that  is  before  us 
whether  in  town  or  country,  we  yet  exalt  law  as  that  into 
which,  when  cleansed,  he  is  to  be  raised.  We  say  that  to 
live  well,  in  conformity  with  God's  perfect  law,  is  the  chief 
duty  of  man,  and  that  well-living  will  be  the  grand  charac* 
teristic  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness. 

I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion,  and  I  do  so  with  two  brief 
remarks :  — 

1.  The.  social  reformers  of  the  day  will  always  do  well  to 
take  along  with  them  the  influences  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
is  a  notable  fact  that  the  Association  whose  annual  Congress 
opens  here  to-day  has  done  so  from  the  first.  But  that  is  not 
the  opinion  of  all  social  reformers.  Many  of  them  are  disposed 
to  go  on  without  the  Church,  and  to  trust  to  law,  to  organisa- 
tion, to  better  social  arrangements  to  effect  their  end.  Let 
them  consider  well  what  this  means.  They  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  Gospel  whose  message  is  pardon  to  sinful  man. 
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They  will  go  back  to  law.  Are  they  quite  sure  that  they  will 
always  get  law  to  go  back  to  ?  Israel  did  not  find  it  so.  That 
people  rejected  Christ.  They  rose  in  indignation  at  the  thought 
that  He  spoke  blasphemous  words  against  Moses  and  the  law 
and  the  temple.  They  crucified  Him,  thinking  to  continue,  it 
may  be  even  to  raise  to  a  higher  point  than  ever,  the  old  glories 
of  the  law.  Did  they  gain  their  point  ?  Let  the  blackened 
walls,  the  burned  up  homes,  the  ruined  heaps  of  their  city  and 
temple  say.  Let  themselves  say,  as,  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  £he  earth,  they  are  everywhere  *  a  byword  among  the 
heathen,  a  shaking  of  the  head  among  the  people.'  They  re- 
jected the  one,  but  they  did  not  keep  the  other.  How  often 
does  this  happen.  A  little  blossom  rejoicing  in  its  bright  colour 
said,  I  will  not  ripen  into  fruit.  I  will  keep  my  beauty  to  be 
an  object  of  admiration  to  every  eve  that  sees  me.  It  succeeded 
in  arresting  its  further  progress ;  but  did  it  keep  its  beauty  ? 
Its  bright  colour  faded.  Its  petals  fell.  In  a  short  time  there 
was  neither  fruit  nor  blossom.  We  may  refuse  God's  plan, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  keep  our  own.  The  world 
changes.  Time  rolls  on.  What  was  well  adapted  to  one  stage 
of  human  history  is  not  equally  adapted  to  another.  We  may 
refuse  the  new  just  to  find  that  the  old  has  passed  or  is  passing 
from  our  grasp. 

It  may  be  so  here.  The  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
may  not  be  trusted.  Many  may  place  their  dependence  upon 
Acts  of  Parliament,  upon  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  upon  the  practical  precepts  of  the  New  Testament 
apart  from  the  doctrinal  truths  out  of  which  they  flow,  and  could 
the  experiment  be  carried  out  to  its  full  length,  the  chances 
are  that  they  would  discover  that  just  as  they  seemed  to  grasp 
what  they  were  aiming  at,  it  was  gone.  There  are  forces  in 
the  world  which  no  science  of  physical  force  has  yet  been  able 
to  measure.  There  are  agencies  in  the  heart  of  man  which  no 
physiologist  has  been  able  to  detect.  There  are  strange  diffi- 
culties apt  to  come  up  in  the  way  of  the  most  perfect  theory 
which  rests  upon  human  observation  only;  and  the  end  is 
failure,  the  very  best  calculations  put  to  shame. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  get  into  God's  plan,  and  when  we 
find  Him  superseding  the  law  by  the  Gospel  and  putting  new 
wine  into  new  bottles,  we  may  be  sure  that  here,  as  in  all  other 
things,  there  is  a  deep  philosophy,  true  alike  to  the  purposes 
of  God  and  the  nature  of  man. 

2.  The  Christian  Church  will  do  well  to  feel  increasing 
interest  in  questions  of  social  reform.     There  are  none  indeed 
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in  whom  these  questions  ought  to  awaken  a  greater  interest, 
for  all  of  them  relate  only  to  what  elevates  and  enriches  life. 
Municipal  and  International  Law,  the  Repression  of  Crime, 
Education,  Economy  and  Trade,  Health,  Art, ought  to  be  as  dear 
to  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  they 
can  be  to  any  social  reformer.  To  regulate  them  aright,  to  remove 
what  hinders,  to  promote  what  furthers  their  due  development, 
is  to  advance  that  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world  which,  founded 
upon  faith  in  Him  as  a  righteous  and  loving  Father,  consists 
of  order,  harmony,  beauty,  all  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  and 
good  for  food.  The  Church  of  Christ  cannot  fail,  therefore, 
to  take  an  interest  in  them.  They  were  her  own  ideas,  the 
plans  that  her  fathers  sketched,  the  labours  that  her  fathers 
urged  to,  centuries  before  social  reform,  as  a  cause,  was  heard 
of.  It  is  not  possible  that  she  should  view  them  with  indiffe- 
rence. And,  my  brethren,  in  the  name  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ  I  say  that  we  do  not.  We  behold  in  every  honest 
effort  to  make  men  live  better  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  our  Divine 
Master.  We  feel  that  we  are  in  the  path  of  duty  when  we 
can  substitute  knowledge  of  any  kind  for  ignorance,  health  for 
sickness,  cleanliness  for  dirt,  a  pleasure  in  the  fair  and  beauti- 
ful for  acquiescence  in  ugly  forms  and  ill-matched  colours; 
when  we  can  do  anything  to  improve  the  relations  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed;  when  we  can  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  liberty  at  home  ;  when  we  can  draw  into  closer 
bonds  with  one  another  the  different  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is 
a  terrible  mistake  to  think  or  say  that  we  do  not  care  for  these 
things.  Not  one  of  them  is  strange  to  us.  All  that  we  cannot 
forget  is  that  we  are  entrusted  with  a  particular  method  of 
attaining  them,  and  that  we  think  we  can  show,  not  from 
Kevelation  only,  but  from  history  and  experience,  that  our 
method  is  the  true  one.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  stand  alone, 
but  it  is  to  leaven  every  other  effort,  to  be  the  soul  of  every 
other  plan.  We  preach  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  holy 
incarnation,  in  His  divine  life,  in  His  loving  sacriQce  even 
unto  death,  in  His  resurrection  from  the  grave,  in  His  living 
now,  a  Redeemer  not  of  the  past  merely  but  of  the  present. 
Then  we  come  to  you,  social  reformers ;  and  we  ask  you  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  jour  knowledge  of  men,  of  your  expe- 
rience of  life,  that  we  may  mingle  that  knowledge  with  the 
leaaoDS  of  the  Bible,  and  may  thus  be  helped  to  speak  to  the 
men  of  our  own  day  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  answer 
Wb  M  the  statue  of  Memnon  answered  with  its  sounds  to  the 
life  of  tlie  morninis^  sun.    Let  us  therefore  unite  our  efforts. 
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Then  we  shall  all  go  back  to  law  again — only  to  law  better 
understood,  more  freely  adopted  than  before.  The  City  of  the 
Law  will  be  our  home,  but  far  more  glorious  than  of  old — a 
new  Jerusalem  ;  and,  living  in  law  and  up  to  law  in  its  highest 
form,  we  shall  find  that  perfect  law,  walked  in  with  a  perfect 
heart,  is  perfect  freedom. 
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RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN, 

PRESIDENT   OP   THE   ASSOCIATION. 
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WHEN  I  received  your  most  cordial  invitation  to  occupy  the 
President's  chair  at  this  Congress,  the  natural  feeling  of 
diffidence  which  made  me  reluctant  to  accept  so  prominent  a 
position  would  have  prevailed  in  causing  me  to  decline  it,  had 
It  not  been  for  the  consideration  urged  upon  me  by  more  than 
one  valued  friend,  that  circumstances  of  local  connection  coun- 
terbalanced in  some  degree  the  want  of  more  direct  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  which  I  have  now  the  privilege  to  hold. 
Gladly,  therefore,  do  I  at  the  outset  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
of  my  connection  with  the  town  and  county  of  Aberdeen,  as 
conferring  upon  me  in  some  sort  a  representative  character  on 
this  occasion,  and  thus  enabling  me  to  express  on  the  part  of 
this  city  and  district  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  The 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  on 
their  assembling  for  the  first  time  in  the  North  of  Scotland  and 
in  the  Granite  City. 

When  I  allude  to  my  personal  connection  with  Aberdeen  I 
must  not  be  understood  to  claim  any  direct  relations,  either 
municipal  or  commercial,  with  this  city.  In  former  times,  the 
county  families  in  Scotland  often  took  an  active  part  in  local 
urban  affairs ;  but  during  the  last  thirty  years  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  and  as  a  rule  the  landed  pro- 
prietors are  not  now  to  be  found  taking  a  share  in  the  regular 
business  and  social  affairs  of  their  county  town.  But  as  regards 
Aberdeen,  at  any  rate,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  regret  in 
the  change.  The  affairs  of  the  city  are  ably  administered  by  a 
body  elected  from  the  most  enlightened  and  enterprising  of  the 
citizens.  '  The  municipal  government  thus  devolves  upon  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  administer  it,  and  most  inunediately 
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bterested  in  its  success,  while  the  county  gentlemen  are  at 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  rural  districts.  There  is 
at  the  same  time  ample  scope  for  a  hearty  interchange  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest  in  matters  which  concern  the  moral  well- 
being  or  material  prosperity  of  either  town  or  country,  and  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  this  satisfactory  relationship  was  never 
on  a  more  solid  and  enduring  basis  than  at  present. 

On  succeeding  to  a  chair  which  has  been  filled  by  men 
distinguished  for  their  learning,  ability,  and  culture,  I  have 
found  that  a  reference  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Association 
has  only  served  to  increase  my  diflSculty  in  preparing  to  address 
you  to-night,  not  only  because  my  appreciation  of  the  brilliancy 
and  force  of  many  of  the  addresses  to  which  you  have  listened 
on  former  occasions,  increases  the  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
I  could  hope  to  offer  you  an  address  which  should  not  be  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  audience,  but  also  because  it 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  select  a  topic  of  sufficient 
importance,  which  has  not  been  fully  treated  of  in  previous 
addresses  to  the  Association. 

The  great  question  of  education,  for  example,  at  once  sug- 
gests itself  as  being  ostensibly  a  suitable  topic  for  this  occasion  ; 
but  the  events  of  the  past  twelve  months  afford  no  adequate 
ground  for  again  taking  up  a  theme  which  was  handled  in  so 
able  and  exhaustive  a  manner  in  the  strikintr  address  delivered 
at  Liverpool  last  year  by  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Huntly.  On 
several  previous  occasions  also  this  subject  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  addresses  which  inaugurated  your  meetings ;  no- 
tably in  1871,  when  Lord  Hampton  (then  Sir  John  Pakiugton) 
occupied  the  President's  chair  at  Leeds,  and  also,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  in  the  previous  year  at  Newcastle,  when  the  noble 
Duke  who  presided  at  that  Congress  made  special  reference  to 
the  question  of  religious  teaching,  in  respect  of  which  his  re- 
marks appear  to  me  to  be  both  weighty  and  trenchant — recent 
experience  having  by  no  means  weakened  their  force.  But  the 
whole  matter  is  in  fact  at  present  in  a  stage  which  renders  it  a 
subject  for  careful  observation  rather  than  for  new  suggestions, 
important  changes  having  been  made  in  our  whole  system  of 
National  Education,  upon  the  effects  of  which  it  is,  as  yet, 
periiaps  too  soon  to  form  a  definite  opinion. 

The  present  occasion  would  be,  in  a  very  exceptional  man- 
ner, opportune  for  a  general  retrospect  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association  since  its  formation,  because,  in  entering  u[)on 
the  Session  which  has  been  this  day  inaugurated,  the  Associa- 
tion attains  its  majority  —  this  being  the  one-and-twentieth 
Congress  since  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham,  under 
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the  presidency  of  the  great  scholar,  statesman,  and  orator,  whose 
name  and  influence  secured  a  distinguished  position  for  the 
Society  even  in  its  infancy.  But  not  only  do  thw  'jaits  of  time 
at  my  disposal  forbid  my  entering  on  such  a  review,  but,  fur- 
ther, I  feel  that  it  may  more  fitly  devolve  on  some  one  who  has 
followed  the  proceedings  and  fortunes  of  the  Society  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  who  is  therefore  in  that,  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  better  qualified  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  to 
perform  the  task. 

Among  the  questions  to  which  public  and  legislative  atten- 
tion is  at  present  directed,  and  which  therefore  fitly  takes  a 
place  in  your  programme,  is  that  of  prison  labour,  and  I  am 
glad  to  notice  that  it  is  one  of  the  specific  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
The  matter  is  one  in  respect  of  which  I  can  take  no  other  place 
than  that  of  a  learner,  and  if  I  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it^  it  is 
solely  with  the  view  of  stimulating,  not  of  anticipating,  the 
discussion  of  which  it  will  doubtless  form  the  subject  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  labour  in  connection  with  imprisonment  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  too  exclusively  as  an  aggravation  of 
punishment,  and  therefore  as  an  additional  degradation  imposed 
upon  the  prisoner.  It  may  be  this,  doubtless,  and  in  many 
cases  it  ought  to  be  so.  To  the  ill-conditioned  idler,  who  spends 
his  life  either  on  the  streets  or  in  the  Bridewell,  all  work  is 
irksome  ;  and  for  certain  classes  of  criminals  it  is  but  right  that 
prison  labour  should  be  essentially  penal.  But  when  prisoners 
are  employed  at  trades  which  they  have  followed  before  their 
conviction,  or  by  which  they  may  earn  their  living  after  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence,  such  labour  is  in  no  respect  de- 
grading, and  in  numerous  instances  it  cannot  fail  to  operate  as 
a  positive  alleviation  of  the  prisoner's  lot.  Enforced  idleness 
in  a  bare  and  solitary  cell  would  be  to  many  a  more  grievous 
punishment  than  enforced  labour  in  any  probable  circumstances. 
To  administer  prison  labour  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  puni- 
tive to  the  undeserving,  and  a  boon  to  those  who  give  proof  of 
their  desire  after  reformation — this  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
claim  solution.  The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it  is  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  fact,  that  not  only  the  prisoner  but  his  work,  is 
isolated.  Gaol  labour  is  entirely  separated  from  kindred  labour 
outside  the  prison  walls,  and  it  is  denied  a  free  market  for  its 
productions,  as  at  present  the  prison  authorities  are  compelled 
in  a  sense  to  smuggle  their  wares  into  the  market,  and  thus  to 
dispose  of  them  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  But  it  may  be 
reasonably  hoped  that  ere  long  the  public  intelligence  will 
revolt  against  the  idea  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
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that  tbe  inmates  of  our  gaols  should  be  kept  at  useless  toil  during 
their  imprisonment,  and  then  turned  out  upon  society  unfit  for 
anything  save  to  thieve  or  beg.     It  is  probably  impossible  to 
make  prison  labour  either  remunerative  to  the  community  or 
beneficial  to  the  prisoner,  in  the  case  of  persons  committed 
for  the  very  short  terms  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  sentences  on   summary  conviction,  recorded  in  the  judicial 
statistics  of  every  year.     But  the  experience  of  the  working  of 
our  convict  establishments,  alluded  to  by  Lord  Aberdare  in 
1875,  at  Brighton,  and  even  of  some  of  our  large  local  gaols, 
tends  to  show  that  no  similar  difficulty  exists  in  cases  where 
longer  sentences  are  imposed.     The  Prison  Acts  of  last  session 
will  perhaps  prepare  the  way  for  some  advance  in  this  direction, 
as  the  power  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  distribute 
prisoners  among  the  various  gaols,  appears  to  indicate  an  inten- 
tion to  group  together  the  prison  population  according  to  the 
lenfTth  of  sentence  imposed,  or  to  the  character  of  the  labour  to 
be  exacted. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  legislation  that  a  decided  reform 
need  be  expected,  but  rather  from  the  cultivation  of  a  more 
healthy  and  intelligent  public  opinion  on  the  subject.  Hence 
the  great  value  of  the  aid  which  this  Association  can  afford  in 
the  matter,  and  the  importance  of  free  discussion  at  meetings 
like  the  present.  If  all  restrictions  on  prison  labour  were  re- 
moved, it  is  possible  that  many  persons  might  be  temporarily 
prejudiced,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  prison  authority  to  employ  prisoners  in 
the  manner  which  is  most  profitable,  and  therefore  with  a  free 
market  there  would  be  less  tendency  than  at  present  to  an 
unfair  pressure  on  any  particular  trade.  If  the  term  of  a 
prisoner's  sentence  be  spent  in  teaching  him  a  trade  which,  by 
reason  of  its  being  either  over-stocked  or  over- weigh  ted  by  '^^'  x 
prison  labour,  will  not  afford  him  the  means  of  earning  a  liveli-  ;  *« 
hood  on  his  discharge  from  gaol,  one  great  object  of  prison 
administration  has  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  once  the 
labour  of  a  prisoner  be  made  really  profitable  to  the  prison 
authority,  it  will  probably  be  profitable  to  himself  when  he 
ceases  to  be  a  prisoner ;  and  iK  any  help  be  needed  to  secure 
this  end,  it  may  easily  be  afforded  by  voluntary  societies  estab- 
lished outside  the  prisons,  and  independent  of  them,  but  con- 
nected with  the  same  market  at  which  the  productions  of  prison 
labour  are  disposed  of.  An  industrious  and  well-conducted 
prisoner  would  then  be  enabled  to  secure,  immediately  on  his 
discharge  from  custody,  employment  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  occupied  him  in  the  gaol,  and  thus  relieved  from  the 
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special  dangers  and  difficulties  which  at  present  beset  the  dis- 
charged prisoner  during  the  period  in  which  he  is  seeking 
employment,  he  would  be  enabled  ultimately  to  pass  into  the 
ranks  of  his  particular  trade. 

The  new  Prison  Acts  give  special  interest  and  importance 
to  the  general  question  of  the  management  of  prisons^  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  render  a  discussion  upon  it  somewhat  in- 
opportune, for  it  would  be  undesirable  to  deal  by  anticipation 
with  the  work  of  the  several  Commissions  which  have  just  been 
appointed  to  administer  the  local  prisons  throughout  the  king- 
dom.    We  may  confidently  hope  that  many  of  the  abuses  and 
defects  which  at  present  mark  the  administration  of  the  smaller 
gaols  will  at  once  disappear,  and  that  the  large  statutory  powers 
now  created  will  be  exercised  in  the  introduction  generally  of 
some  radical  reforms.    But  there  are  certain  matters  connected 
with  prisons  which  remain  unaffected  by  recent  legislation,  save 
perhaps  that  the  impending  changes  resulting  from  it  will  pro- 
bably clear  the  way  for  further  reforms.     One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  at  present  experienced  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  prisoners,  and  even  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  among 
them,  arises  from  the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  the  majority  of 
the  inmates  of  our  gaols  are  persons  committed  on  summary 
conviction  and  for  very  short  terms.     The  total  number  of 
persons  committed  to  prison  in  England  on  sununary  conviction 
m  1875,  according  to  the  judicial  statistics  of  that  year,  was 
90,287,  and  of  this  number  66,100  were  imprisoned  for  various 
periods  not  exceeding  a  month.     Lord  Aberdare  made  a  start- 
ling statement  when  he  said,  at  Brighton,  that  in  most  cases 
such    prisoners  *  leave  prison   morally  worse  than  they  en- 
tered it,'  and,  though  great  improvements  in  this  respect  may 
be  hoped  for  from  State  control  of  prisons,  his  statement  re- 
mains  that   ^  after   all  that  has  been,   or  can  be  done,  im- 
prisonment for  comparatively  short  terms  must  ever  remain  au 
unsatisfactory  method  of  punishment.'      In  describing  it  as 
unsatisfactory,  I  judge  from  the  context  Lord  Aberdare  intended 
to  express  the  opinion  that  imprisonment  under  such  circum* 
stances  never  can  be  made  reformative.  But  it  will  be  admitted 
that  when  imprisonment  is  simply  punitive,  it  fails  of  its  most 
important  function,  if  it  be  not  at  the  same  time  deterrent ;  and 
that  punishment  for  brief  terms  does  entirely  fail  in  this  respect 
is  amply  established  by  the  records  of  our  courts,  and  the 
figures  afforded  by  the  annual  volumes  of  judicial  statistics. 
The  total  number  of  commitments  to  English  prisons  in  1875 
amounted  to  170,300,  and  of  these  as  many  as  65,871  were  of 
persons   who  had  been  previously  committed.      There  is  no 
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abstract  moral   connection   between    offences  against  human 
laws,  and  the  particular  punishments  which  particular  laws  have 
prescribed,  and  therefore  when  punishment  proves  notoriously 
inadequate  either  to  reform  the  criminal  or  to  deter  from  crime, 
it  becomes  simplv  useless,  if  not  worse  than  useless.     That  the 
same  individual  should  be  sent  to  pnson  for  a  week,  or  a  month 
for  the  10th,  20th,  or,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  London,  even  for 
the  50th  or  100th  time,  can  only  serve  to  bring  prisons  and  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  into  contempt     Surely  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  not  only  of  the  community,  but  of  the 
offenders  themselves,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  certain  number  of 
successive  convictions  should  render  the  delinquent  liable  to  be 
arraigned  before  a  higher  tribunal,   and  committed  for  the 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment,  or  even  to  be  sent  to  penal 
servitude.    When  such  habitual  offenders  are  reclaimable,  they 
would  thus  be  afforded  at  least  a  reasonable  chance  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and  if  they  be  incoi-rigible,  it  is  only  right  that  they 
should  thus  be  practically  outlawed.     The  suggestion  here 
offered  deserves  neither  discredit  nor  praise  on  the  score  of 
novelty  ;  for  it  is  in  fact  but  an  extension  of  a  principle  which 
is  as  old  as  the  Vagrancy  Laws. 

By  thus  eliminating  from  the  population  of  our  common 
gaols  the  class  of  habitues^  now  so  numerous  in  large  towns, 
the  number  of  prisoners  committed  for  short  terms  would  in 
time  be  considerably  reduced.  And  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
power  of  imprisoning  for  debt,  and  of  committing  in  default 
of  paying  money  penalties,  is  ere  long  to  be  further  curtailed 
by  legislation  in  the  sense  indicated  by  the  Home  Secretary 
during  the  session  before  last,  the  prison  will  become  more 
essentially  an  institution  for  the  punishment  and  reformation  of 
criminab,  and  prison  administration  will  thereby  be  further 
simplified.  It  would  probably  excite  the  surprise  of  many 
even  in  this  audience  to  be  informed  that  a  not  inconsiderable 
section  of  the  inmates  of  our  gaols  are  charged  with  no  crime, 
and  that  not  only  the  regulations  in  force  for  the  discipline  of 
prisons,  but  the  statutes  under  which  those  regulations  are 
framed,  carefully  distinguish  between  criminal  and  non-criminal 
prisoners.  Of  the  latter  class,  debtors  constitute  a  considerable 
proportion ;  for  though  the  gross  anomalies  and  abuses  of  the 
debtors'  prison  are  now  becoming  matter  of  history,  imprison- 
ment for  debt  practically  remains  as  an  EnoHsh  institution. 
It  is  true,  people  are  no  longer  imprisoned  simply  for  owing 
money,  but  they  are  committed  for  not  paying  it  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  a  competent  tribunal.  The  theoretical  distinction 
is  clear  enough,  but  in  many  cases  the  practical  effect  is  the  same. 

c  2 
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A  man  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  a  debt  which  it  is 
in  his  power  to  discharge,  may  justly  be  sent  to  prison.      But 
the  ca«e  is  very  different  when  the  obligation  is  created  without 
suspicion  of  fraud,  and  when  misfortune  may  have  produced  a 
real  incapacity  to  meet  it     In  such  circumstances  it  is  illogical 
and  inconsistent  to  imprison  at  all,  now  that  imprisonment  for 
debt  has  been  ostensibly  abolished.     Whereas,  in  the  other 
case  supposed,  the  debtor's  conduct  is  essentially  fraudulent, 
and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  severity  of  imprison- 
ment should  for  him  be  so  carefully  mitigated.     I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  practical   difficulties   which  must   beset   the 
administration  of  such  laws,  no  matter  how  wisely  they  may 
be  conceived  and  how  carefully  they  may  be  framed :  but  I 
venture,  ne.vertheless,  to  submit  that  legislative  reforms,  in  the 
sense  I  have  indicated,   are  urgently  required.     Moreover, 
while  the  Legislature  ought  to  be  solicitous,  in  the  interest  of 
good  citizens,  to  afford  ready  and  adequate  means  of  enforcing 
the  obligations  contracted  in  commercial  life,  the  concomitant 
evil  of  inducing  carelessness  in  giving  credit  should  likewise  be 
avoided.     There  is  some  reason  to  fear,  lest  on  account  of  the 
cheap  and  expeditious  procedure  of  the  County  Courts,  many 
persons  are  allowed  to  lapse  into  the  position  of  debtors,  and 
ultimately  to  reach  the  debtor's  ward  of  the  common  gaol, 
who    would  probably  escape   if   credit  were   not  so    easily 
obtained. 

A  reform  in  the  management  of  our  workhouses,  similar  to 
that  now  proceeding  in  respect  of  prisons,  is  probably  some- 
what remote  ;  for  the  question  is  beset  with  many  difficulties, 
including  that  of  the  relative  functions  of  local  and  imperial 
taxation.     And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  administrar' 
tion  of  our  Poor  Laws  abuses  exist  as  great  as  those  which 
have  led  to  the  new  Prison  Acts.     The  idle,  and  those  who  are 
scarcely  deserving  of  pity,  are  allowed  to  be  a  serious  burden 
upon  the  rates,  while  our  [)oorhouses  seem  to  be  in  many 
respects  conducted  on  the  assumption  that  such  as  these  alone 
\i'ill    claim  admittance.       The   unfortunate   who    lapse    into 
poverty  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  thus  repelled,  and 
as  the  result,  the  public  sense  is  occasionally  shocked  by  the 
record  of    bitter  privations  and  even  of  deaths  incurred  to 
avoid  the  poorhouse.     Is  it  reasonable  to  hope  that  some  day 
the  masters  of  our  large  workhouses  will  be  men  of  the  same 
calibre  as  the  governors  of  our  best  ordered  prisons,  and  that 
the  constant  supervision  of  visiting  committees  of  magistrates 
\till  further  insure  due  discrimination  in  the  administration  of 
such  institutions,  not  forgetting  the  sad  but  certain  fact  that 
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'  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land/  and  that  there  are 
Bome  whose  poverty  ought  to  command  unmingled  pity,  and 
secure  to  them  compassionate  relief?  As  a  single  illustration 
of  my  meaning  I  may  mention  the  enforced  separation  of  all 
married  paupers.  Such  a  requirement  for  instance,  though 
(generally  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline, 
might  surely  be  dispensed  with,  at  all  events  in  the  case  <n  the 
i^ed  and  infirm.  To  sum  up  the  matter  in  a  word,  while  for 
the  many  the  workhouse  properly  partakes  of  the  character  of 
a  reformatory,  there  are  those  for  whom  it  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  an  asylum. 

This  Association  has  always  evinced  an  interest  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  Industrial  Schools,  and  if  I  mention  the  .subject  in 
passing,  it  is  merely  to  notice  what  ought  not  to  remain  un^- 
notaced  in   the  circumstance   of    our    present  meeting,   that 
Aberdeen  may  almost  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of  such  insti- 
tutions.   I  am  now,  of  course,  alluding  to  events  which  occurred 
before  my  own  time,  and  I  am  speaking  doubtless   in  the 
presence  of  some  who  took  part  in  them ;  but  I  believe  I  may 
state  with  confidence  that  the  Industrial  Schools  established  in 
this  city  some  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years  ago  were  the 
origin  of  the  movement  in  Scotland,  and  further  that  the  great 
success  of  the  early  efforts  made  in  this  town  and  district  were 
the  means  of   stimulating  charitable  enterprise  of  a  similar 
kind  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.     I  find  that  the  number 
of  juvenile  beggars  committed  to  the  local  gaols  for  vagrance 
in  1843  amounted  to  397,  whereas  in  1846,  as  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  schools,  the  number  fell  to  fourteen,  and  in 
1849  there  was  not  a  single  committal  of  a  vagrant  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.      These  figures  teach  a  double  lesson 
which  greatly  needs  to  be  enforced,  first  as  to  the  amount 
which  may  be  done  in  preventing  pauperism  and  crime,  and 
secondly  what  great  results  may  flow  from  small  beginningri 
and  from  individual  effort,  for  to  Sheriff  Watson  and  the  late 
Dr.   Guthrie,   whose  names   are  still    connected   with   these 
schools,  must  be  accorded  the  chief  share  of  credit  for  their 
origin. 

There  is  another  subject  also  to  which  I  wish  here  to  make 
brief  but  special  reference,  namely,  that  of  increased  house 
accommodation  for  the  labouring  classes  and  for  the  poor. 
The  recognition  of  a  great  want  in  this  respect  as  regards 
towns  led  to  the  formation  years  ago  of  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes. 
This  Society,  founded  by  several  enlightened  men  from  purely 
philanthropic  motives,  has  accomplished  much  useful  work,  and 
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continues  to-day  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  while  it  has  been 
the  pioneer,  if  not  the  agent,  in  promoting  a  number  of  schemes 
having  ostensibly  the  same  object. 

The  general  recognition  of  the  need  of  further  steps  in  the 
same  direction,  which  led  so  many  to  co-operate  in  this  move- 
ment, took  shape  as  regards  legislation  in  the  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Act  of  1875.  This  Act,  while  it  endorses  and 
adopts  much  that  has  been  attempted  by  private  or  voluntary 
effort,  gives  increased  scope  and  facility  for  similar  exertions  in 
the  future,  and  at  the  same  time  it  provides  safeguards  against 
their  failure  or  miscarriage. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  the  same  subject,  namely,  the 
want  of  improved  dwellings  in  rural  districts,  we  find  that  in 
this  department  also  the  need  has  been  to  some  extent  recog- 
nised by  the  Legislature ;  for  the  loans  administered  under  the 
management  of  The  Inland  Enclosures  Commission  have 
special  reference  to  the  building  of  cottages,  as  well  as  to  other 
am-icultural  improvements.  But  in  speaking  of  the  recognition 
of  a  need  in  this  respect,  whether  in  urban  or  rural  dits'tricts, 
we  are  reminded  somewhat  sadly  that  such  recognition  has  not 
availed  to  lead  to  an  energetic  and  comprehensive  effort  to 
provide  a  remedy.  In  this  particular  district  the  need  of 
improved  cottage  accommodation  exists  probably  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  has  accord- 
ingly been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  of  much 
discussion.  But  it  seems  clear  that  before  any  extensive  im- 
provement can  be  effected  there  must  be  more  co-operation 
between  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  landlord,  the  tenant 
farmer,  and  the  labourer  must  all  contribute.  It  is  not  enough 
for  a  landlord  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  not  look  for  a 
mere  money  return  from  expenditure  incurred  in  the  building 
of  farm  cottages.  The  farmer  must  rise  to  take  an  interest,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  in  the  moral  and  physical  well-being 
of  his  men ;  and  surely  the  responsibility  accruing  from  the 
position  of  a  master  applies  here  as  well  as  in  other  cases. 
While,  lastly,  the  farm  labourer  must  recognise  the  advantages 
offered  by  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  settled  home  in  con- 
trast with  the  roving  and  independent  life  which  in  this  country 
is  unfortunately  too  characteristic  of  that  class. 

There  is  another  topic  upon  which  I  have  not  yet  touched, 
which,  while  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  each  of  the 
social  questions  I  have  alluded  to,  surpasses  them  all  in  mag- 
nitude, affecting,  as  it  does  most  seriously,  our  national  well- 
being,  and  therefore  deserving  in  a  special  degree  the  attention 
of  an  Association  which  has  tor  its  object  the  promotion  of  the 
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moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  people.     I  refer  to  intempe- 
rance in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  claim  which  this  question  has  upon  the  notice  of  your 
Association  will  appear  still  more  plainly  by  analysing  the 
Tarious  heads  of  inquiry  under  which  the  subjects  which  are 
to  receive  consideration  at  this  Congress  are  grouped.      Thus, 
in  dealing  with  the  state  of  our  laws,  especially  the  criminal 
law,  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and  questions  connected  with 
prisons,  the  question  arises  whether  there  is  any  one  tendency 
or  influence  which,  more  than  any  other,  brings  that  criminal 
law  into  operation,  and  fills  our  prisons  with  inmates  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  drawn  from  every  class  of  life  ?    Or,  turning 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  is  there  any  special  influence 
which  mars  our  progress  in  this  respect,  especially  as  regards 
the  humbler  classes  of  society,  rendering  them  either  indifferent 
to  the  opportunities  afforded  them  of  educating  their  children, 
or  incapable  of  giving  free  scope  to  such  opportunities — an 
influence,  moreover,  which,  at  the  same  time,  often  reduces  to 
the  lowest  social  grade  those  who  have  received  an  elaborate 
education  and  pass  as  men  of  culture.     And  once  more,  under 
the  subject  of  Health,  I  would  ask,  Is  there  any  one  habit  or 
Tice  which  has  unquestionably  caused  an  overwhelming  amount 
of  disease  and  debility — debility  which  is  often  transmitted  to 
future  generations  ?     The  answer  given  to  these  inquiries  by 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  differs  only  as  to  the  extent  to  which  other 
causes,  in  addition  to  the  one  now  before  my  mind,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  mischief.     Whether  we  appeal  to  those  by  whom 
the  criminal  law  is  administered  or  enforced,  or  to  physicians, 
philanthropists  and  ministers  of  religion,  their  voice  is  unani- 
mous in  declaring  that  these  evils  must  very  largely  be  attri- 
buted to  one  definite  source — intemperance  in  the  use  of  strong 
drink. 

Here  I  wish  to  state  plainly  that  I  do  not  come  before  you 
as  the  author  of  any  panacea  or  the  advocate  or  representative 
of  any  special  scheme  for  eradicating  this  plague  spot  in  our 
social  life.  The  very  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  schemes 
have  been  devised  for  this  end  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil ;  but  I  am  at  present  unpledged,  either  by 
conviction  or  by  promise,  to  any  project  of  the  kind,  and, 
moreover,  my  connection  with  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  consider  this  very  subject  would  preclude 
me  from  pronouncing  a  definite  preference  for  any  particular 
line  of  action.  My  desire  and  purpose  is  rather  to  suggest 
whether  it  would  not  be  both  appropriate  and  opportune  that 
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your  Association  should  consider  this  great  subject — ^a  subject 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  formed  a  special 
topic  for  discussion  at  your  meetings,  though,  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  it  must  be  regarded  as  coming  directly  within 
the  scope  of  your  deliberation. 

I  have  referred  incidentally  to  the  opinions  held  upon  this 
matter  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  and 
administration  of  the  law,  under  which  general  terms  I  would 
include  functionaries  of  every  rank,  from  the  Judges  of  Assize 
down  to  the  police  officials  of  the  kingdom.  Their  opinions 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  general  impression,  attribut- 
able to  professional  or  individual  prejudices.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly based  upon  the  special  opportunities  of  observation 
which  belong  to  their  professions,  and  on  the  facts  and  figures 
which  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  collect  or  to  consider. 

As  regards  the  physical  effects  of  strong  drink,  ample 
opportunities  have  been  afforded  for  obtaining  the  opinions  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  on  the  subject,  and  the  pre- 
ponderance  of  their  testimony  is  very  decided  that  the  health 
of  the  community  is  seriously  prejudiced  by  the  prevailing 
excess  in  the  use  of  alcohol. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  testimony  which  I  propose  to 
notice,  and  if  I  refer  to  it  last,  it  is  most  assuredly  not  because 
I  consider  it  to  be  of  less  intrinsic  importance.  For  if  the 
vice  of  intemperance  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  to  administer  human  laws,  and  to  deal  with  the 
cause  and  cure  of  physical  diseases,  how  much  more  must  it 
be  a  subject  of  thought  and  care  to  those  whose  more  imme- 
diate duty  it  is  to  work  and  watch  for  the  welfare  of  the  souls 
of  men?  I  believe  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Christian 
Church  in  this  land  has  only  recently  awakened  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  of  intemperance,  and  this 
reflection  is  presumably  held  to  apply  more  particularly  to  the 
clergy ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  time  past, 
the  ministers  of  religion  speak  to-day  with  no  uncertain  voice — 
and  not  only  speak,  but  act,  and  that,  too,  with  remarkable 
unanimity. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  labours  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  were  the  result 
of  a  movement  originating  with  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  receiving  a  memorial 
on  that  subject,  signed  by  many  thousands  of  the  clergy,  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  the  House  of  Lords  to 
appoint  a  Select  Committee  '  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  prevalence  of  habits  of  intemperance,  and  into  the  manner 
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in  which  those  habits  have  been  affected  by  recent  legislation 
and  other  causes.'  A  large  amount  of  valuable  evidence  has 
already  been  taken  by  this  Committee,  but  the  inquiry  is  as 
yet  far  from  complete,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  under  the 
courteous  and  judicious  management  of  the  noble  Duke  who 
presides  at  the  investigation,  its  results  will  fully  justify  the 
action  of  the  Primate  and  of  the  House. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  treat  of  the  various 
societies  and  organisations  which  have  been  formed  to  deal 
with  this  evil  of  intemperance,  though  I  heartily  acknowledge 
the  good  they  are  effecting,  especially  as  preventive  agencies. 
Not  that  I  have  any  sympathy  with  those  who  appear  to 
consider  such  movements  as  in  some  sense  a  substitute  for 
Christianity  ;  and,  indeed,  the  tendency  to  speak  in  that  tone 
has  certainly  decreased^  or  rather  it  has  been  overpowered, 
now  that  in  every  rank  of  life  men  of  earnest  piety  are  to  be 
found  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  temperance  reformers.  But 
we  are  often  apt  to  forget  that  all  our  efforts  to  reclaim  those 
who  have  lapsed  into  vicious  practices  will  seldom  avail  to 
produce  even  an  outward  reformation  without  the  Divine 
blessing  to  effect  an  inward  change,  and  to  assist  in  remov- 
ing whatever  obstructs  or  runs  counter  to  this  Divine  influence 
is  at  once  our  privilege  and  our  duty. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  that  I  should  weary  you  by 
appeals  to  statistics  upon  this  subject,  or  to  the  opinions 
concerning  it  expressed  by  persons  whose  judgment  is  entitled 
to  respect.  In  no  controversy  of  our  day  are  facts  and  figures 
collected  and  tabulated  with  greater  diligence,  or  the  dicta 
of  eminent  persons  recorded  with  more  care :  and  the  results 
are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  wide  differences  which  exist  in  the  views  held  upon 
the  drink  question  are  due  in  a  very  small  degree^  if  at  all, 
to  any  doubt  respecting  the  facts,  but  mainly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, to  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  community  and  the  State  in  view 
of  those  facts.  The  petulant  retort,  *  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ? '  is  indigenous  to  our  breasts,  and  in  some  form  or 
other  springs  to  our  lips  whenever  the  misfortunes  or  the 
faults  of  others  around  us  seem  to  demand  from  us  either  cost 
or  self-denial.  But  the  practical  answer  comes  back  to  us 
again  and  again  in  language  which  all  can  appreciate,  teach- 
iug  us  that  such  a  position  is  not  more  selfish  than  it  is  foolish. 
The  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  fellow  men  are  not  of  our  own 
making,  and  it  does  not  rest  with  us  to  decide  whether  we  shall 
acknowledge  or  repudiate  them.     If  the  State  neglects   the 
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social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and, 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  I  think,  has  expressed  it,  allows  Govern- 
ment to  become  a  mere  matter  of  police,  it  will  not  fail  to  reap 
the  natural  fruit  of  its  neglect  in  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
pauperism,  disease,  and  crime.  True  enlightenment  in  the 
government  of  a  nation  will  not  display  itself  in  the  erection 
of  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  workhouses,  and  gaols — institu- 
tions which  no  civilised  community  can  dispense  with — but  in 
dealing  with  the  evil  causes  which  tend  to  undermine  the 
health,  prosperity,  and  virtue  of  the  people.  I  am  not  about 
to  abandon  the  position  I  have  already  taken,  or  to  proceed 
to  indicate,  or  even  to  suggest,  means  by  which  the  national 
evil  of  intemperance  may  be  mitigated.  My  object  is  purely 
to  justify  the  plea  I  have  ventured  to  offer,  that  the  subject  is 
entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  deliberations  of  a  society 
such  as  yours.  I  do  not  dissemble  my  conviction  that  Chris- 
tianity in  its  deeper  sense  is  the  only  panacea  for  moral  as 
well  as  for  spiritual  disease  among  a  people.  But  when,  as  in 
this  case,  a  national  vice  attains  such  a  development  as  to 
assume  the  proportions  of  a  gi*eat  social  question,  affecting  the 
well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  community,  it  is  but  right 
that  it  should  claim  the  attention  of  an  Association  formed 
expressly  to  deal  with  questions  of  this  character.  Your  past 
Congresses  have  operated,  sometimes  to  promote,  often  to  ex- 
pedite, amendments  of  the  law,  which  have  helped  on  social 
reform ;  but  nothing  you  have  accomplished  in  the  past  could 
more  justly  secure  for  your  Association  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  wise  and  good  men,  than  would  your  success  in  this 
respect,  if  by  taking  up  this  question  without  regard  to  the 
dreams  of  enthusiasts,  or  the  projects  of  specialists,  and  grap- 
pling with  it,  not  in  its  religious,  or  even  in  its  moral  bearings, 
but  solely  in  its  social  aspect,  you  succeeded  in  attracting  to  it 
the  due  attention  of  Parliament,  and  above  all,  if  you  secured 
for  it  for  the  first  time  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  a  basis  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject  and  the  high  position  and  character  of 
that  great  Assembly. 

In  conclusion,  1  will  only  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  and  attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  these 
remarks,  and  my  hope  that  the  Congress  which  has  been  to-day 
inaugurated,  will  prove  as  useful  and  as  interesting  as  previous 
meetings  of  the  Association ;  and  that  the  members  will  have 
much  cause  for  satisfaction,  and  none  for  regret,  in  the  recol- 
lection of  their  first  visit  to  Aberdeen. 
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JURISPRUDENCE   AND    THE   AMENDMENT  OF 

THE    LAW. 

BT  THE 

.HON.  LORD  GIFFORD, 

ONE  OF  THE  JIJBeEB  OF  THE  COURT  OP  SESSION. 


THE  address  of  this  morning  is  to  be  devoted  to  what  is 
called  *  The  Juiisprudence  Section  '  of  Social  Science,  and 
inordinary  rotation  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  ask  your  attention , 
for  one  short  hour,  to  this  most  important  department  of  our 
enterprise,  if  perchance  I  may — by  the  very  magnitude  and 
majesty  of  the  subject,  rather  than  by  any  words  of  mine — 
stimulate  your  interest,  and  excite  your  efforts,  to  bring  about 
and  realise  in  society  that  which  is  eternally  true,  and  just,  and 
good. 

In  commending  to  you,  therefore,  jurisprudence  as  a  mighty 
instrument  for  the  elevation  and  amelioration  of  man,  I  have 
selected  two  thoughts — two  related  thoughts,  which  if  I  can 
but  present  them,  even  in  rudest  outline,  and  in  faintest  light, 
may  profitably  occupy  the  dedicated  hour. 

I  would  venture  to  entitle  the  present  lecture  thus, 

'  Law  a  science,'  and 

'  Legislation  not  arbitrary.' 

I  have  just  two  propositions  to  announce — the  fii*st  a  posi- 
tive and  affirmative  proposition — 

1.  Imw  or  Jurisprudence  is  a  Science. 

And  the  second  a  negative  proposition,  but  not  the  less  practical 
and  far  sweeping,  perhaps  all  the  more  so  for,  and  by  reason  of 
its  negation — 

2.  Legislation  is  not,  and  must  never  be,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, arbitrary. 

The  first  proposition  announces  the  divinity,  the  dignity. 
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and  the  descent  of  law  or  jurisprudence — its  peerage  by  an 
eternal  and  uncreated  patent ;  and  the  second  is  the  practical, 
and  ought  to  be  the  ever-present  inference,  that  the  function  of 
the  legislator  is  a  priesthood,  whose  office  is,  not  to  form  and 
devise  the  god,  but  only  to  lead  the  worship,  and  whose  highest 
attainment  is  only  humbly  to  report,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord.' 

Jurisprudence  thus,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  indeed,  worthy 
of  the  place  which  you  have  given  it,  as  a  department  of  Social 
Science.  As  truly  as  mathematics,  or  astronomy,  or  optics, 
law  i?  indeed  a  science — a  thing  to  be  reverently  sought  out,  to 
be  discovered,  to  be  known  and  to  be  rejoiced  in.  and  not  a 
thing  to  be  devised  and  constructed,  or  invented,  or  imagined. 
Its  principles  are  as  fixed,  and  their  action  as  inevitable  as  those 
of  gravitation,  or  of  any  of  the  laws  of  matter,  and  its  students 
must  enquire  as  humbly  and  as  reverently,  and  must  wait  as 
patiently  for  its  revelations,  as  the  fevered  alchemist  poring  over 
his  glowing  crucible,  or  the  pale  astronomer  feeling  for  the 
throbbings  of  the  unknown  planet  which  outcircles  Neptune, 
in  regions  where  the  sun  is  but  a  star ! 

And  the  practical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  all  this,  is  para- 
mount and  supreme.  Legislation — law-making-— is  not  a  manu- 
facture, a  trade,  a  handicraft;  not  an  affair  of  cunningly 
devised  mechanism,  and  of  ingenious  and  complicated  machinery, 
with  weights  and  counterweights,  and  stuffing  boxes  and  well- 
oiled  pinions,  and  smooth  bearings  and  journals.  It  is  not  the 
product  of  man's  mind,  or  the  result  of  man's  skill.  But  it  is 
the  transcript  of  the  heaven-delivered  tablets,  every  letter  burn- 
ing from  the  finger  of  the  Almighty,  and  glowing  with  Heaven's 
own  light.  Legislation,  if  true,  is  simply  the  right  reading  of 
the  *  handwriting  that  is  on  high  I ' 

I  propose,  then,  to  ask  your  attention  very  shortly — 

First,  to  the  great  truth,  that  lato  or  jurisprudence  is  a 
science y  and  to  one  or  two  consequences  which  result  therefrom ; 
and 

Second,  to  the  bearing  which  this  great  truth  has  on  prac^ 
tical  legislation. 

And  let  no  one  say  that  I  am  merely  stating  truisms,  or 
self-evident  propositions.  I  believe,  indeed  I  know,  that  no 
truths  are  more  constantly  lost  sight  of  and  practically  denied  ; 
and  perhaps  there  are  no  truths,  the  denial  or  non-recognition 
of  which*  involves  consequences  more  deplorable.  The  greatest 
evils  often  arise  from  the  neglect  of  the  simplest  truths. 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  misunderstand- 
ing or  confusion,  it  will  be  well  to  fix  and  define  with  some 
precision  the  two  leading  words  with  which  we  are  to  deal  in 
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the  present  address — the  word  *  science,^  and  the  word,  \juris- 
prudencey  or  *  law.^  The  time  spent  in  defining  our  words  or 
our  thoughts  is  seldom  lost  time  ! 

Science,  in  its  original  and  widest  acceptation,  simply  means 
knowledge — every  kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  just  the  Latin 
word,  scientioy  knowledge.  The  mental  apprehension  of  all 
kinds  of  phenomena — of  their  sequences — and  of  their  results. 

But  the  word  has  come  to  have  a  much  more  limited  meaning 
and  application,  and  when  used  technically  and  strictly  Science 
signifies,  not  every  kind  of  knowledge,  but  only  the  knowiedf/e 
of  the  general  principles  or  laws  which  regulate  all  phenomena, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  all  facts  or  phenomena  arise.  For 
it  was  very  early  found  that  the  facts  and  occurrences  in  nature 
are  not  presented  at  random ;  absolutely  fortuitously,  isolated 
and  unconnected  with  each  other,  without  order,  without  resem- 
blances, and  without  plan.  On  the  contrary,  men  early  recog- 
nised that  all  events  (or,  as  was  at  first  thought,  most  events) 
and  all  phenomena,  were  under  the  reign  of  law  and  not  o^ 
chance ;  that  there  was  causation  in  the  progress ;  and  that  the 
fixed  rules  of  Nature  were,  to  some  extent  at  least,  discoverable 
by  man.  Now  the  knowledge  of  these  fixed  rules  constitutes 
Science. 

I  define  scirnce,  therefore,  as  *  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,^  in  contradistinction  to  the  mere  knowledge  of  any 
number  of  the  isolated  facts  or  phenomena  of  nature.  The  facts 
or  phenomena  are  no  doubt  the  data  from  which  the  laws  are 
to  be  deduced  and  learned  ;  but  if  once  the  general  law  be  truly 
and  rightly  read,  it  will  be  found  to  be  universal,  and  under  it 
will  gladly  range  themselves  the  countless  millions  of  nature's 
facts.  So  that  he  who  really  masters  and  rightly  conceives  one 
of  nature's  laws,  is  sure  of  it  for  ever,  and  has  mastered,  in  no 
mere  figurative  sense,  all  its  phenomena  through  a  past  and 
through  a  coming  eternity. 

In  order  to  bring  out  my  meaning  more  fully,  let  me  put  the 
definition  of  science  into  theological  language,  which  I  cannot 
help  thinking  is  in  this  case  really  the  most  strictly  correct 
and  logical  language  which  can  be  employed.  I  say  then, 
*  Science  is  the  knowledge  of  the  fixed  methods  of  Gods  working 
in  the  universe,^  for  God  worketh  in  all  things,  and  science  is 
nothing  else  than  *  MarCs  knowledge  of  Gods  toaysJ* 

Nay,  further,  for  I  am  tempted  to  carry  out  in  a  single 
sentence  this  theological  view.  Christian  optimism  can  even 
answer  the  question.  Why  are  God's  methods  of  procedure 
fixed  and  unalterable  ?  and  the  answer  is  this,  Because  they 
are  the  best ;    absolutely  and  for  ever  the  best ;    the   very 
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Bummit  and  acm^  of  infinite  possibilities.  Anj  alteration,  any 
variation,  even  the  slightest,  would  be  a  change  for  the  worse, 
and  that  to  a  believer  in  absolute  perfection  is  impossible. 

If  *  Science '  then  is  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
verse, *  A  science  '  will  be  any  department  or  section  of  those 
laAvs ;  and  so  *  Social  Science,  the  theme  of  our  Association, 
will  be  *  the  knowledge  of  those  Laws  of  Nature  which  aifect 
men  in  Society' — of  those  laws,  the  observance  of  which 
secures  social  Aveli-being;  and  it  needs  no  more  than  the 
announcement  of  such  a  definition  as  this  to  awaken  the  en- 
thusiasm and  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  all  the  members  of  our 
Congress, 

The  other  word  with  which  we  are  now  more  immediately 
concerned  is  the  word  '  Jurisprudence^  or,  as  it  is  often  more 
concisely  put,  '  Law,'  as  forming  a  section  or  department  of 
Social  Science. 

Now  by  *  Jurisprudence  '  or  *  Law,'  as  forming  a  section  of 
Social  Science,  I  understand  *  those  rights  and  duties,  which 
any  given  community  ought  to  fix  and  enforce  among  its 
members — including  the  methods  of  enforcement.' 

I  intend  every  word  of  this  definition  to  have  force  and 
meaning  ;  every  string  must  sound.  *  Rights  '  are  what  every 
member  of  the  community  may  demand  and  enjoy.  '  Duties ' 
include  everything  which  any  member  of  the  community  ought 
to  do.  I  use  the  expression  *a  given  community,'  because 
laws  cannot  be  the  same  for  every  community  and  for  all  con- 
ditions;  they  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  civilisation,  with 
the  advancement,  and  even  with  the  feelings  of  each  individual 
society ;  and  even  the  mechanism  for  the  enforcement  of  laws 
must  be  suited  to  the  genius  and  to  the  condition  of  the  nation, 
and  so,  to  repeat  the  definition,  when  I  speak  of  Jurisprudence 
or  of  Law,  I  shall  always  mean,  *  The  system  of  rights  and 
duties,  or  that  selection  of  rights  and  duties  which  in  exist- 
ing circumstances  our  Government,  that  is,  the  nation  itself, 
should  define  and  enforce  among  all  its  members.' 

So  much  for  definition,  and  it  only  remains  that  we  be 
careful  not  to  forget  our  definitions,  but  keep  them  constantly 
and  steadily  in  view  in  our  farther  progress. 

I  do  not  stay  to  prove  what  is,  however,  susceptible  of  the 
most  rigorous  demonstration,  that  Law  or  Jurisprudence  is  a 
science  in  the  strictest  sense  in  which  we  have  defined  these 
words.  I  think  this  may  be  fairly  assumed,  at  least  in  this 
place,  from  the  very  fact  that  you  and  I  are  here  to-day,  and 
that  this  is  the  Jurisprudence  Section  of  the  Social  Science 
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Association.  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  all  satis- 
fied of  this.  Law  is  a  science^  or,  to  put  it  in  other  words, 
sod  simply  to  expand  the  proposition  by  a  reference  to  our 
definitions,  thus : — 

The  rights  and  the  duties  which  England,  which  Britain 
ought  to  define  and  enforce  are  to  be  discovered  and  deduced 
from  the  eternal  and  immutable  Laws  of  Nature. 

Does  this  proposition  startle  as  it  rises  before  us  in  its 
full  breadth  and  meaning  ?  I  hope  not.  It  is  simply  what 
you  and  I  are  committed  to  by  being  here  I  Let  us  thank 
Grod  and  take  courage  I 

I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  part  of  my  subject  (my  limits 
in  time  forbid  me  to  do  more)  to  merely  naming  one  or  two  of 
the  leading  inferences  or  consequences  which  result  from  the 
truth  that  Law  or  Jurisprudence  is  indeed  a  science. 

Is  Law  a  science  ?  then  : — 

First — Its  rules  and  principles  must  be  reverently  enquired 
into  and  discovered,  and  are  not  to  be  cleverly  invented  or 
devised. 

There  were  at  one  time  philosophic  sects,  who  held  that  it 
wag  possible  to  discover  all  kinds  of  truth,  merely  by  the  opera- 
tion of  their  own  minds  without  any  assistance  from  external 
observation,  and  the  illuminati  of  these  sects  were  prepared  at 
any  time  to  evolve  either  the  motions  of  the  solar  system  or  the 
habits  of  an  elephant  or  of  an  insect,  from  the  depths  of  their 
inner  consciousness.  Members  of  these  sects  still  survive  here 
and  there,  and  although  they  are  not  often  found  among  natu- 
ralists or  physicists,  specimens  of  them  are  not  yet  very  rare 
among  speculators  or  even  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

I  am  not  sure  if  the  very  same  fallacy  does  not  still  lurk 
among  us,  for  example,  in  the  familiar  expressions  which  we  all 
use — law-ma kinff^  or  the  framing  and  construction  of  statutes, 
or  when  we  speak  of  the  skill  with  which  a  statute  or  an  Act 
has  been  devised,  and  is  there  not  a  latent  idolatry  of  human 
power  when  we  boast  of  the  *  omnipotence  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? ' 

Of  course  all  these  expressions  are  allowable,  and  all  have 
a  truth  and  a  meaning  ;  but  let  us  never  forget  that  no  law  is 
right  or  will  long  be  powerful  which  does  not  rest  on  an  eternal 
harmony  and  on  an  uncreated  fitness. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  every  right  law*  must  be  developed 
rather  than  devised.  It  must  spring  from,  and  be  dictated  by, 
rather  the  obvious  emergent  necessities  of  the  actual  case,  than 
from  the  theories  and  preconceived  a  priori  notions  of  the 
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systematist  or  the  lawmonger.  Above  all,  experience  and 
observation  must  be  constantly  appealed  to,  for  the  legislator 
must  only  be  *  minister  et  interpres  natures.^ 

The  im[)ortance  of  a  constant  reference  to  nature  is  perhaps 
better  seen  in  its  negative  than  in  its  positive  aspect  Let  no 
municipal  law  be  enacted  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
trary to  or  inconsistent  with  the  eternal  law  of  nature.  Let 
no  right  be  ever  conferred  by  positive  law  which  nature,  that 
is,  which  God  has  not  conferred  and  created  as  a  right.  Let 
no  duty  be  enforced  which  is  not  written  down  as  a  duty  in  the 
law  Divine.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  seeming  expediency : 
no  matter  what  the  dangers  are  which  seem  to  threaten  and  to 
call  for  a  temporary  shield;  no  matter  what  the  emergency 
is  which  seems  to  demand,  however  imperiously,  a  temporary 
device,  the  wrong  can  never  be  the  expedient ;  and  he  who 
dares  to  be  just  need  not  fear  that  the  Heavens  should  fall. 

And  may  I  not  add  as  a  safe  advice  that  we  should  always 
view  with  suspicion,  cunningly  devised  measures, — exquisite 
contrivances  iu  law,  with  checks  and  counterchecks,  weights 
and  counterpoises,  wheels  within  wheels  in  endless  complica- 
tion! The  great  laws  of  nature,  when  fairly  reached,  are 
generally  simple.     The  secret  is  the  open  secret. 

Oh,  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man 
Heaven's  easy,  simple,  unencumbered  plan  ! 

And  when  matters  are  doubtful,  as  they  often  are,  it  is  no  bad 
rule  to  remember,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  simplest 
rule  is  likeliest  to  be  nearest  nature. 

Second, — If  law  is  a  science,  then  its  rules  must  be  univer' 
sal  and  unalterable. 

Universality  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  attribute  of  all 
scientific  truth.  There  is  no  better  test  of  a  true  law  of  nature 
being  reached,  than  that  it  rules  everywhere.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  law  of  gravitation.  Yonder  it  is  working  in  the 
nebula  of  Orion, 

The  very  law  that  moulds  a  tear 

And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, 
That  law  maintains  the  earth  a  sphere. 

And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 

Or  take  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  prismatic  spectrum.  It 
announces  the  composition  of  the  grain  of  matter  in  the  forceps 
or  under  the  microscope,  and  it  tells  the  same  tale  of  the 
vapours  that  bicker  in  Sirius. 
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And  so  of  all  tiiie  legislation.  It  must  be  universally  ap- 
plicable— not  one  law  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  one  law 
at  Rome  and  another  at  Athens, — but  the  same  in  every  place 
and  time  and  nation ;  that  is,  if  the  circumstances  are  the  same, 
for  I  have  already  admitted  that  all  laws  must  be  adapted  to 
the  conditions  and  nature  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  pre- 
scribed. 

This  feature  of  every  true  law — its  universality — commends 
to  us  the  usefulness  and  the  necessity  of  the  historical  study  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  past.  What  was  found  to  be  true  and 
good  and  just  in  Rome  2,000  years  ago,  will  be  still  true 
and  good  and  just  now  in  London  or  in  Aberdeen,  careful 
allowance  being  always  made  for  everything  wherein  the  people 
differ.  And  so, — and  perhaps  this  is  not  less  important,— old 
injustice  which  was  tried  and  found  wanting  long  ago,  or  which 
produced  explosion  and  ruin  in  communities  long  since  vanished, 
diould  not  surely  with  its  effects  be  repeated  here  and  to-day. 
Let  not  the  lessons  of  the  past  be  in  vain ! 

The  inherent  unchangeableness  of  every  true  law  further 
suggests  two  enquiries  which  should  always  be  made  and 
a^wered,  when  any  question  arises  regarding  a  proposed 
amendment  of  the  law.  These  two  enquiries  are,  first,  was  the 
law  as  originally  enacted  a  bad  law  ?  and  if  so,  in  what  respects 
and  what  mischief  has  it  done  ?  And  the  second  is,  have  cir- 
cumstances altered  since  the  law  was  originally  enacted ;  and 
if  so,  in  what  respects  and  how  is  the  law  affected  thereby  ? 
Until  full  satisfaction  is  given  in  answer  to  these  two  questions, 
no  alteration  of  an  existii^  law  should  be  carried  out,  for 
every  alteration  without  sufficient  reason  or  merely  by  way  of 
experiment  is  wrong. 

Third. — I  hasten  to  observe  in  the  third  place,  that  if  law 
be  a  science,  then  its  ultimate  rules  in  their  true  and  perfect 
form  must  have  no  exceptions.  Probably  this  is  simply  a 
corollary  firom  the  universality  of  law ;  but  it  is  so  important 
as  to  merit  separate  notice. 

It  is  often  said  that,  exception  confirms  the  rule.  Exceptio 
firmat  regulam.  But  while  this  is  true  as  to  mere  arbitrary  and 
artificial  rules  resting  upon  no  principle  and  upon  no  scientific 
truth,  it  has  no  application  to  the  laws  of  nature  or  the  princi- 
ples of  science.  It  is  the  character  and  the  test  of  these  that 
they  admit  of  no  exception  whatever. 

We  smile  at  the  plea  of  the  old  sinner,  who  when  charged 
with  having  transgressed  the  laws  of  God,  defended  himself 
by  declaring  that  he  was  an  exception  to  the  law,  and  that 
(rod  Almighty  was  as  much  entitied  to  his  exceptions  as  to  hia 
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general  rules.  But  are  we  not  apt  in  our  every-day  practice 
to  admit  the  same  fallacy^  and  has  it  not  ahnost  become  a  pro- 
verb with  U8>  that  there  is  no  rule  without  its  exception? 

But  the  strict  rules  of  every  science  fidrly  and  rightly 
reached^  know  no  exceptions,  no  real  exceptions.  One  smgle 
exception,  one  undoubted  unyielding  exception,  will  destroy 
the  supposed  rule  or  law,  or  rather,  will  show  that  it  is  not 
the  rule  or  law  at  all.  The  true  law  has  not  been  reached. 
Something  is  wrong  in  the  statement  of  it.  Some  condition 
has  been  omitted,  some  necessary  qualification  has  been  over- 
looked ;  and  so  long  as  a  single  exception  remains  unexplained, 
or  out  of  harmony  with  the  hypothesis,  the  lesson  is  that  we 
must  go  farther  aud  look  deeper  and  remodel  our  theory  till  all 
exceptions  disappear,  or  rather  till  they  all  blend  and  unite  in 
implicit  obedience  to  some  wider  and  larger  canon. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  to  disallow  all  exceptions,  is  to 
fix  far  too  high  a  standard  for  merely  human  laws,  and  to  re- 
quire of  them  a  perfection  which  is  practically  unattainable. 
I  cannot  help  this.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  one  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  truly  scientific  principle  or  law  of  nature;  and  if  juris- 
prudence or  municipal  law  be  really  a  science,  it  must  conform 
to  every  scientific  requirement. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  Utopian  to  expect  that  ultimately  all 
municipal  laws  will  be  absolute  and  general,  and  will  need  and 
will  admit  of  no  exceptions.  Many  of  these  have  this  charac*- 
ter  already,  and  it  is  the  excellence  and  the  glory  of  a  system 
of  law,  that  it  is  made  for  all  the  members  of  the  community 
without  exception,  and  that  it  is  so  expressed  and  framed  as  to 
apply  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances  alike. 

Fourth. — I  think  that  my  fourth  observation  may  be:  That 
if  law  is  a  science,  then  its  rules  should  be  deary  precise,  and 
sharp, — free  from  all  vagueness  and  indefiniteness,  and  should 
fix  with  an  exactness  that  cannot  be  mistaken  both  what  is  to 
be  done  and  what  shall  be  the  consequences  of  failure. 

It  is  said  in  reference  to  the  physical  sciences,  that  none 
of  them  can  properly  claim  the  name  of  ^science'  until  they 
liave  become  quantitative,  that  is,  until  they  can  not  only  an- 
nounce universal  laws  but  until  they  can  measure  the  applica- 
tion of  these  laws  in  terms  of  number,  volimie,  weight,  and 
time. 

For  example,  it  is  not  enough  for  chemistry  to  say  that 
oxygen  combines  with  iron  to  form  oxide  of  iron.  It  must  go 
on  to  say  how  and  in  what  weights  and  quantities,  and  it  can 
only  rest  when  it  is  able  to  tell  us  exactly  how  many  atoms  of 
what  weight  and  volume  of  oxygen  unite  with  so  many  atoms 
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ff  iron — not  one  single  atom  more  or  less — to  form  a  molecule 
1^  the  oxide.  This,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  is  the  quantita- 
tire  law. 

Now  I  need  not  say  how  far  the  most  perfect  Jurisprudence 
is  (ran  attaining  this  standard,  or  anything  like  this.  Of 
toorse  scales,  and  weights,  and  measures  are  only  figuratively 
applicable  to  moral  and  mental  subjects,  but  something  like  a 
conresponding  accuracy  is  conceivable,  desirable,  and  to  an 
enlightened  hope,  attainable,  when  Law  takes  rank  as  a 
fidence. 

Let  me  illustsate,  by  one  single  instance,  what  I  may  call 
the  quantitative  imperfection  of  law — its  failure  to  define  with 
exactness  and  precision.    I  refer  to  that  numerous  and  perhaps 
increasing  class  of  cases,  where  the  matter  is  left  to  the  ^  dis- 
cretion' as  it  is  called  of  the  judge  or  of  the  jury  or  of  the 
administrator  of  any  particular  law.      Now   whenever   this 
happens,  whenever  anything  whatever  is  left  to  anyone's  dis- 
cretion, to  the  discretion  of  anybody,  whether  it  be  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  magistrates  of  boroughs,  or  to 
Justices  in  Petty  Sessions, — whenever  this  happens  the  real 
9tate  of  the  case  is  this,  the  Legislature  frankly  says  to  the 
joc^e,  or  other  party  on  whom  it  confers  discretion,  *  We  really 
do  not  know  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  we  have  not  discovered 
any  fixed  and  equitable  rule,  we  cannot  find  out  the  true  and 
eternal  principle,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark ;    and  so  we  just 
leave  it  to  you,  who  are  more  or  less  in  the  dark  too,  to  guess 
at  it  the  best  way  you  can,  and  God  help  you  to  a  right 
conclusion !'     And  this  is  called  leaving  the  matter  to  dis- 
cretion. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  wrong ;  it  is  often  the  best 
thing,  and  sometimes  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  when 
the  precise  rule  cannot  be  laid  down.  It  is  at  least  a  frank 
confession  of  ignorance,  and  is  far  better  than  rashly  laying 
down  a  wrong  rule.  But  it  affords  a  very  good  illustration  of 
the  unscientific  vagueness  of  law,  for  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  strict  science  knows  no  discretion.  The  elements 
have  no  discretionary  power,  and  no  discretion  to  do  or  to 
forbear. 

Right  laws  therefore  when  full  and  perfect  will  be  complete 
and  precise,  and  this  will  not  prevent  their  being  short  and 
simple. 

Fifth. — If  law  be  a  science  it  must  be  a  progressive  and  an 
advancing  science. 

All  true  sciences  are  susceptible  of  continual  progress  and 
advancement,  of  a  progress  and  advance  which  is  practically 
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and  with  relation  to  man  without  limit  and  without  end.  It 
can  never  be  said  of  any  natural  science.  Now  then  that  science 
is  perfect ;  our  knowledge  of  it  is  complete ;  there  is  no  more 
to  be  learned  of  it ;  no  farther  laws  to  be  discovered,  no  wider 
generalisations  to  be  made,  no  hidden  arcana  to  be  investigated, 
no  ulterior  causes  to  be  sought  for ;  we  have  got  to  the  deepest 
deep  and  there  is  nothing  more  1  That  will  never  be  said  of 
physical  science,  or  of  any  science,  for  nature  is  infinite  in 
relation  to  man.  It  is  infinite,  for  it  is  the  expression  and 
manifestation  of  God,  and  it  partakes  of  his  nature,  and  is,  to 
the  finite,  unfathomable. 

Even  human  law  shares  in  this  quality.  It  is  susceptible 
of  progress  which  we  cannot  limit,  and  as  civilisation  advances, 
and  the  relations  of  men  become  more  and  more  complicated 
and  involved,  as  man's  nature  rises  and  his  requirements  in- 
crease, the  adjustments  of  his  rights  and  duties,  and  the  ques- 
tions how  far  and  in  what  manner  shall  these  be  defined  and 
enforced,  become  increasingly  difficult,  and  will  always  tax  to 
their  utmost  the  administrative  faculties  of  man. 

Nor  let  it  discourage  us  that  the  progress  is  slow — *  Slow 

Sjrows  the  palm  and  slow  the  pearl.'  Methinks  we  have  only 
ately  learned  the  true  principle  on  which  our  progress  must 
depend,  and  that  is — patient  search  for  and  faithful  adherence 
to  rules  that  are  eternal. 

It  would  be  easy  to  continue  this  enumeration  of  inferences 
which  necessarily  result  from  our  fundamental  proi)osition 
that  jurisprudence  or  municipal  law  is  really  a  science,  an 
integral  part  and  an  important  branch  of  Social  Science.  But 
I  have  said  enough.  You  can  easily  follow  out  and  complete 
the  thought  for  yourselves. 

I  shtdl  only  add  the  rather  humiliating  truth,  which  must 
have  pressed  upon  you  ere  now,  that  if  law  be  indeed  a  science, 
it  is  at  present  in  a  very,  very  imperfect  condition. 

How  imperfectly  have  the  laws,  even  of  the  most  advanced 
countries,  accomplished  their  purposes  !  How  imperfectly,  for 
example,  have  the  laws  of  our  own  country  fulfilled  their 
appointed  functions!  How  ill,  and  often  how  falsely,  have  they 
defined  or  misdefined  the  rights  and  duties  which  citizens  have 
and  owe  in  relation  to  each  other !  How  imperfectly  and  blun- 
deringly have  they  attempted  to  protect  these  rights  and  to 
enforce  these  duties !  How  difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
law  really  is !  How  expensive  to  invoke  its  aid !  How  slow  it 
moves  to  the  rescue  ;  how  uncertain  the  result  of  its  interven- 
tion I  Have  not  the  law's  delay,  and  the  law's  uncertainty, 
and  the  law's  expense,  and  the  law's  injustice,  been  groaned 
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mider  as  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to^  and  that  through  all  geuer- 
itions  ? ' 

Think  of  the  multitude  of  open  and  unsettled  questions 
which  throng  and  fill  up  every  department  of  the  law  !     It  is 
not  in  the  least  agreed  upon — on  tne  contrary,  it  is  the  subject 
of  angry  dispute — what  classes  of   right   ought   the   law   to 
recognise  ?  and  what  classes  of  duties  should  it  try  to  enforce  ? 
Certainly  there  are  many,  very  many,  rights  and  duties  where 
it  cannot  safely  intermeddle,  and  where  are  the  lines  to  be 
drawn  ?  what  is  the  proper  province  of  civil  government  ?    *  You 
caimot  poind  for  charity ! '  You  cannot  compel  or  enforce  love,  or 
kindness,  or  consideration,  or  courtesy !     What  contracts  shall 
the  State  recognise,  and  what  shall  she  ignore  ?  Has  the  State 
any  paternal  function  ?   And  if  so,  where  does  it  begin  ?  And 
where  does  it  end  ?  What  shall  she  do  with  the  poor,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  idle  ?  What  protection  shall  she  give  to  the 
helpless ;  to  the  woman,  the  child,  the  lunatic,  and  the  thought- 
less ?     Shall  the  State  undertake  by  inspection  or  otherwise, 
that  all  ships  shall  be  seaworthy,  that  all  mines  shall  be  safe, 
that  all  trains  shall  travel  securely,  and  that  all  houses  shall  be 
sanitary  ?     Shall  it  undertake  to  feed  its  peoples,  either  in  oft- 
recurring  periods   of  scarcity,  or  in   the   extraordinary  and 
desolating  famine  ?  and  what  shall  it  do  when  want  of  employ- 
ment takes  from  thousands  the  means  of  purchasing  even  the 
bread  that  is  abundant?    These  and  a  thousand  such  ques- 
tions stand  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  enquiry — what  ought 
the  law  to  be  ?  and  all  of  them  are  unanswered  1    The  per- 
plexity increases  as  we  advance.    The  conflict  of  private  rights, 
the  opposition  of  private  duties,  the   inconsistency  between 
public    benefit    and   private   interest;    the   clash   of   hostile 
classes ;    the  battle   between   capital  and  labour :    the   right 
of  property  in  land,  and  the  property  and  rights  of  the  tenant, 
and  many  other  topics,  each  surrounded  by  many  problems — 
and  all  unsolved ;  produce  when  viewed  together,  an  impres- 
sion of  confusion  and  disorder,  and  the  result  is,  that  many  doubt 
and  many  deny  that  law  is  or  ever  can  be  a  science  at  all. 

But  let  us  dismiss  our  doubts  and  quench  our  fears.  Law 
is  a  science  after  all.  Imperishable  foundations  underlie  the 
apparently  formless  mass !  Order  will  by  and  by  assert  its 
Bway.  *  The  mighty  maze  is  not  without  a  plan  ! '  and  undis- 
mayed by  diflSculties  and  unappalled  by  labour,  we  advance  in 
the  certain  confidence  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  dis- 
coverable, and  that  these  laws  are  just. 

So  much,  then,  for  jurisprudence  regarded  as  a  science  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
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And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  thought,  or  second  topie 
which  I  proposed  to  include  in  this  address.  If  jurisprudence 
is  a  science  founded  on  eternal  and  immutable  principles,  what 
ought  to  be  the  character  of  our  legislation  ;  and  what  ought 
to  be  the  qualifications  and  procedure  of  our  legislators  ?  For 
conciseness  I  venture  to  put  this  second  thought  thus  : 

Legislation  must  not  be  Arbitrary. 

By  arbitrary  I  mean  dependant  upon  the  mere  will  or 
decree  of  the  Legislature,  and  not  governed  and  dictated  by 
fixed  and  immutable  principles.  An  arbitrary  law  is  one  which 
can  only  justify  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  will  of  Parliament 
or  to  the  vote  of  a  majority,  and  not  to  reason  or  justice^ 
Hoc  volo — sic  juheoy — sit  pro  ratione  voluntas,  ^  May  it  please 
your  majesty.'  If  a  law  has  done  nothing  more  than  *  pleased ' 
Parliament  or  *  pleased'  majesty,  without  being  founded  on 
reason,  then  it  is  arbitrary.  If  any  Act  is  passed  or  any  vote 
given,  from  any  other  motive  than  an  honest  and  reasonable 
conviction  that  it  will  benefit  the  whole  community,  I  call  that 
law  or  that  vote  *  arbitrary.^  Laws  passed  at  random,  and 
without  due  enquiry  or  knowledge,  laws  passed  at  the  dictate 
of  faction,  or  at  the  mere  behest  of  party,  or  in  the  crisis  of  a 
panic,  or  to  promote  partial  interests  or  serve  private  ends,  are 
all  arbitrary  laws,  and  can  only  be  right  by  chance. 

Of  course  any  attempt  to  consider  the  subject-matter  of 
law,  or  of  any  particular  law,  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  an 
address  like  the  present ;  and  perhaps  instead  of  remarks  upon 
the  law  itself,  which  would  necessarily  be  vague  and  general, 
I  may  best  utilise  our  few  remaining  minutes  by  asking  you  to 
consider,  in  the  light  of  our  great  truth,  ^  that  law  is  a  true 
science,' — I  say  to  consider  in  the  strong  light  of  this  truth 
one  or  two  points  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  and  procedure 
of  our  legislators.  I  have  nothing  new  to  say  here ;  but  old 
truths  are  often  useful  truths. 

First,  then,  if  law  is  a  vast  and  complicated  science,  and  if 
statutes  are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  its  profound  but 
unchanging  truths — if  this  be  so,  then  legislators  should  be 
men  of  Targe  and  strong  intelligence,  of  ample  information  and 
acquirements,  and  of  wide  and  general  culture. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  will  deny  this,  or  will  assert 
that  le^slators  should  not  be  such  men.  Nothing  else,  nothing 
less,  wul  do.  Law  touches  everything ;  nothing  escapes  it. 
Like  kings,  it  has  long  hands  I  It  strikes  far,  and  if  those  who 
wield  it  do  not  see  far,  they  are  sure  to  do  far-stretching  wrong.. 
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E?en  a  good  lawyer,  whose  business  is  only  to  administer,  or 
hdp  to  administer  the  law,  and  not  to  enact  it,  even  he  re- 
qoires  to  be  a  wide  man,  with  wide  knowledge  and  wide  sym- 
pathies, or  he  will  never  succeed ;  but  legislation  is  a  far  higher 
thing  l^an  a  mere  lawyer's  practice,  and  it  demands  a  higher 
and  a  better  man  than  even  a  good  lawyer.  I  repeat,  then,  that 
every  member  of  the  Legislature  ought  to  be  a  man  of  strong 
intelligence,  of  ample  imbrmation,  and  of  wide  and  general 
culture. 

But,  second^  if  law  is  a  wide  and  difficult  science,  then  he 
who  has  to  discover  and  declare  its  principles,  besides  possessing 
general  intelligence  and  culture,  should  have  special  and  appro^ 
priate  training. 

Successfully  to  advance  and  cultivate  science  requires 
special  scientific  education.  No  one  can  become  scientific  at 
once  or  by  instinct  I  do  not  mean  that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  physicists  or  metaphysical  philosophers,  or 
should  be  masters  or  professors  of  any  special  science  whatever, 
eidier  material  or  immaterial,  but  they  should  have  education 
and  experience  in  the  search  for,  and  in  the  pursuit  and  attain- 
ment of  truth,  and  this  is  what  I  call  in  all  departments  scien- 
tijic  culture.  For  the  discovery  of  truth  does  demand  special 
ffh  and  special  skill.  Truth  does  not  usually  lie  on  the  surface 
of  things — she  hides  herself,  though  willing  to  be  discovered ! 
She  is  found  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  well ;  and  shall  the 
special  and  fitting  training  which  is  exacted  from  the  student 
of  nature,  and  from  the  student  of  mind,  be  easily  dispensed 
with  when  the  work  to  be  achieved  is  the  discovery  and  the 
promulgation  of  a  people's  laws  ? 

Thirdy  as  law  is  a  science,  legislators,  all  legislators,  should 
be  animated  by  a  scientific  spirit ;  and  if  anyone  asks  me, 
fVhat  is  a  scientific  spirit  ?  I  answer,  It  is  a  spirit  filled  with 
the  deepest  and  most  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  with  indomitable 
patience  and  perseverance  in  its  pursuit. 

*  Oh  give  me  truth  !  for  I  am  weary  of  appearances  I '  should 
be  the  aspiration  and  the  cry  of  every  lover  of  science ;  and  have 
we  not  agreed  that  every  legislator  should  be  a  scientific  man  ? 
In  the  presence  of  and  hearing  the  voice  of  truth,  the  lawmaker 
must  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  party,  blind  to  the  promptings  of 
interest,  unmoved  by  the  threats  of  constituents,  unswayed  by 
the  acclamations  of  multitudes,  and  undazzled  by  the  allure- 
ments of  power. 

I  do  not  dispute  or  deny  the  expediency,  perhaps  the  neces- 
sity, of  government  by  parties ;  there  must  be  parties  or  op- 
posing sections  everywhere.  Only  let  the  parties  be  marshalled 
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under  principles  in  which  the  followers  implicitly  and  sincerely 
believe^  and  let  not  these  followers  degenerate  into  partisans. 
Let  the  discipline  of  party  never  be  pressed  when  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  party  are  not  at  stake^  or  when  other  principles 
may  reasonably  divide  its  members,  and  let  the  bonds  of  party 
be  easily  and  often  relaxed,  whenever  issues  arise  on  which  the 
known  principles  of  the  party  give  no  certain  decision. 

Fourth^  and  leaving  the  mere  qualifications  of  the  lawgiver, 
I  next  remark,  that  on  each  particular  proposed  law,  the 
Legislature  before  being  called  on  to  act,  must  be  furnished 
with  the  fullest  and  most  detailed  information  specially  pro- 
vided with  reference  to  the  occasion. 

The  best  and  most  widely  informed  man  will  often  neces- 
sarily be  in  the  dark  on  multitudes  of  subjects,  on  which  he  is 
called  on  to  legislate.  On  such  subjects  he  is  entitled  to  de- 
mand the  fullest  and  the  minutest  information  in  the  best  and 
in  the  most  thoroughly  digested  form.  All  the  necessary  facts 
must  be  arrayed  and  arranged  before  him,  and  indexed  for  easy 
and  ready  reference.  Witnesses  who  have  special  knowledge 
must  be  examined  by  committees  or  by  commission,  and  their 
evidence  digested  and  compared.  Experts  must  be  at  hand  to 
assist  with  their  skill  and  experience,  and  to  point  out  minute 
but  important  details  which  would  otherwise  escape  notice. 
Even  theorists  must  be  listened  to  who  have  made  the  subject 
their  theme  or  their  study.  And  it  will  be  well  if,  after  all,  the 
projected  law  is  only  a  dun  and  faint  and  distant  approximation 
to  the  true  I  It  is  no  easy  matter,  even  in  the  simplest  cases,  to 
read  aright  the  hidden  meaning  and  the  dark  sayings  of  nature ; 
and  yet  upon  that  right  reading  depend  the  safety,  the  peace, 
and  the  well-being  of  nations. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  only  one  further  observation  (for 
the  deductions  from  our  one  great  truth  that  law  is  a  science 
might  be  pursued  almost  indefinitely)  and  it  is  this :  that  the 
debates  and  discussions  in  Parliament  as  to  the  enactment  or 
improvement  of  our  laws  should  be  pervaded  and  transfused  with 
a  scientific  spirit — and  what  a  scientific  spirit  is  I  have  already 
explained.  It  is  a  spirit  animated  only  by  the  Love  of  Truth 
and  by  the  determination  to  attain  it  I 

The  object  to  be  attained  by  the  debate  and  the  discussion 
is  truth — nothing  else — the  attainment  of  pure,  unmixed,  prac- 
tical truth.  Truth  must  always  be  sought  in  the  love  of  it ; 
and  this  love,  while  it  will  undoubtedly  produce  earnestness 
and  zeal,  will  unite  with  these  gentleness,  patience,  long- 
suiFering  and  peace. 

Bead  or  listen  (if  you  can)  to  the  debates  in  Parliament 
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How  seldom  can  you  detect  the  presence  or  the  power  of  a 
truly  scientific  spirit?  How  seldom  is  there  a  commanding 
reference  to  principle  or  to  truth  at  all  ?  How  seldom  is  there 
ft  calm  consideration  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  or  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  future  ?  How  seldom  do  we  feel  the  desire 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  people  throbbing  in  the  sentences 
of  the  minister  or  member,  and  glowing  like  light  through  his 
speech  ?  The  orator  confines  his  appeal  to  partial  or  local  cir- 
cumstances. He  tells  of  the  public  meetings  of  his  constituents 
or  of  others.  He  points  to  the  monster  petition.  He  specu- 
lates ou  the  issue  of  the  contest  for  seats  that  happen  to  be 
vacant  He  abuses  or  taunts  his  opponents,  or  at  last,  boldly 
avowing  or  shamelessly  showing  his  carelessness  and  his  igno- 
rance of  the  whole  matter,  he  opposes  the  measure,  and  with 
brazen  inanity  talks  against  time  merely  because  Government 
will  Dot  propose  or  pass  some  other  measure  which  is  as  Utopian 
and  visionary  as  it  would  be  vicious  or  base.  And  so,  the 
bouses  of  legislation  become  the  arena  of  faction  and  of  party,  if 
not  of  personal  fight,  where  none  but  unworthy  or  low  and  in- 
sufficient motives  reign. 

Where  fell  Obstruction  takes  bis  dogged  stand, 

To  disconcert  what  Policy  has  planned. 

Where  Policy  is  busied  all  night  long 

In  putting  right  what  Faction  has  put  wrong. 

Where  flails  of  oratory  thresh  the  floor 

That  yields  us  chaff  and  dust  and  nothing  more  1 

and  the  county  or  the  burgh  member  answers  to  the  picture 
given  by  our  own  Burns,  who  when  honest  Luath  supposes 
that  the  young  Laird  is 

thrang  a  Parliamentin, 
For  Britain^s  guide  his  saul  indentin, 

replies  through  the  comrade  dog, 

Haith !  lad — yo  little  ken  about  it ! 

For  BritaifCs  guid, — Good  faith  I — I  doubt  it  I 

Say  rather  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him 

And  paying — Aye  !  or  no  I — as  they  bid  him. 

For  Britain's  guid  I     For  her  destruction  I 

Wi'  dissipation  !  feud  I  and  faction  I 

But  I  hear  my  audience  say.  How  are  we  to  get  such 
model  members  of  Parliament  as  you  describe  ?  How  shall  we 
find,  how  shall  we  select,  how  shall  we  appoint  men  who  will 
«o  constitute  and  so  conduct  a  Legislature  that  it  shall  be  the 
great  fublime  I  draw  ? 
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Ah !  my  lords  and  gentlemen.  This  very  problem !  Is  it  n< 
the  greatest  problem  of  all  science,  whether  of  social  or  of  an 
other  science  ?  How  shall  we  secure  our  noblest  and  highei 
and  best  men  for  our  noblest  and  highest  and  most  needful  worl 
If  this  question  were  but  rightly  answered,  all  others  would  1: 
solved  or  superseded.  But  no  one  has  as  yet  given  the  answe 
Only  to  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  and  to  some  others,  it  has  alread 
appeared  that  counting  heads  and  sending  round  ballotr-boxes 
hardly  likelv  to  succeed.  How  to  cau  the  noblest  and  tl 
ablest  and  the  fittest  to  the  highest  functions — that  is  indee 
the  very  question  of  the  time,  u  not  of  all  time,  emphaticall 
the  Patronage  Question  I  The  Sphinxes'  question  I  and  we  ai 
only  living  by  sufferance  and  by  makeshifts  till  it  is  answerer 

But  that  question  is  not  for  me  here.  I  am  not  speakin 
here  as  a  politician  or  as  a  State  theorist,  with  plans  for  dev< 
loping  a  pure  and  efficient  electorate.  I  am  here  now  only  x 
a  scientist,  and  all  I  have  humbly  suggested,  is,  that  certai 
modest  scientific  qualifications  are  advisable  for  the  right  di 
charge  of  a  strictly  scientific  function. 

It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  our  existing  system  of  appointir 
our  legislators.  And  yet  perhaps  it  is  only  by  patiently  elim 
nating  faults  that  that  system  can  be  amended. 

That  I  may  not  be  altogether  silent,  let  me  mention  oi 
fault  which  may  serve  as  an  example  of  many.  Is  it  not  po 
sible,  for  instance,  that  something  might  be  done  to  diminish  tl 
influence  of  mere  wealth  in  the  election  of  representatives 
Parliament?  Mere  wealth,  wealth  and  nothing  else,  is  ce 
tainly  not  a  qualification  of  a  legislator.  Mere  wealth,  weal 
and  nothing  else,  docs  not  make  a  man  wise.  It  does  not  mal 
him  a  botanist,  or  a  chemist,  or  a  physician ;  and  is  it  not  som 
what  of  a  scandal,  that  in  too  many  instances  mere  wealth  ai 
nothing  but  wealth  has  been  held  sufficient  to  make  a  man 
legislator  ?  I  do  not  refer  to  bribery  in  its  coarse  form ;  th; 
is  rare ;  but  is  it  not  notorious,  that  some  seats  at  least,  if  n 
many  seats  are  at  the  command  of  any  man  whose  purse  is  lor 
enough  and  who  is  ready  to  dip  into  it  deep  enough  ? 
almost  awakens  indignation,  not  easily  repressed,  to  thir 
that  it  is  possible,  even  yet,  for  a  man  to  buy  his  way  in 
Parliament — indignation  for  the  system  and  something  vei 
like  scorn  for  the  man,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ! 

I  bow  to  the  noble — of  noble  birth  I 

Whose  sires  have  led  us  in  peace  or  war ! 

I  bow  to  the  worker  !  whose  innate  worth 

Has  gained  him  coronet  or  star.  ^ 
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But  to  him  who  enters  by  fraud  or  stealth. 
And  such  things  have  been  or  records  lie  I 
Or  storms  by  tiie  mere  brute  force  of  wealth 
The  Palace  of  Honour  ! — In  faith  not  I. 

But  I  fear  I  am  forgetting  my  own  limits,  and  I  forbear. 

And  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  declare  the  Jurispru- 
dence Section  of  our  Congress  open  and  in  force,  and  I  invite 
70a  to  its  meetings  and  deliberations.  We  expect  differences 
of  opinion,  for  on  subjects  so  vast  and  so  complicated  unity  is 
impossible.  We  expect  and  we  invite  discussion  keen  and 
earnest,  for  the  well-being  of  nations  is  involved  in  the  sub- 
jects we  discuss ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  find  no  obstruction, 
and  no  faction  in  our  rooms,  for  I  know  I  have  truly  described 
the  spirit  which  animates  us.  We  seek  but  to  discover  and  to. 
proclaim  Eternal  Truth. 
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THE    REPEESSION   OF   CRIME, 

BY   THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  WATSON,   M.P., 

LOBD  ADTOCATB  OF  SCOTLAND. 


THE  observations  with  which  the  President  of  the  Council 
has  introduced  me  to  this  assembly  render  it  imperatively 
necessary  that  I  should  protest  against  the  assumption  that 
the  holding  of  the  office  of  public  prosecutor  renders  one 
familiarly  acquainted  with  those  intricate  problems  which  it  is 
the  duty  and  pleasure  of  the  Repression  of  Crime  section  of 
this  Association  to  endeavour  to  solve.  I  must^  in  view  of  what 
has  been  said,  ask  your  indulgence  whilst  I  venture  to  solicit 
your  attention  for  a  brief  space  of  time  to  some  desultory 
observations  which  I  have  to  offer  you  on  the  subject  of  *  The 
Repression  of  Crime.'  My  observations  must  necessarily 
be  somewhat  desultory  for  these  two  very  sufficient  reasons — 
first,  because  the  subject  itself  is  so  comprehensive,  and  involves 
the  consideration  of  so  many  different  agencies,  all  of  which 
tend  more  or  less  to  check  the  growth  and  development  of 
crime,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  deal  with  it  in  detail :  and 
secondly,  because  I  have  not  the  courage  to  usurp  the  position 
of  a  teacher  in  matters  regarding  which  I  feel  that  I  have  yet 
much  to  learn  from  the  lips  and  from  the  writings  of  gentlemen, 
many  of  them  members  of  this  Congress,  and  now  in  the  city 
of  Aberdeen,  who  have  made  the  subject  their  life-long 
study,  and  who  have  lost  no  opportimity  and  spared  no  effort  to 
carry  into  practice  the  *  Repression  of  Crime,*  by  rescuing  and 
reforming  our  juvenile  criminal  population.  But  the  subject 
has  certain  broad  aspects  whi^h  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a 
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casual  student  like  myself.  The  first  of  them^  perhaps^  is  its 
Tast  importance  to  the  present  and  future  well-being  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race.  Can  crime  be  repressed  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  wholly  eliminated  from  our  social  life  ?  or  if 
not,  what  is  the  ultimate  degree  of  success  which  is  of  possible 
attainment  ?  These  are  questions  upon  which  it  may  be  rash 
to  speculate ;  and  certainly  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  me  at  present  to  attempt  to  give  them  a  definite  answer.  Still 
the  experience  of  recent  years  has  conclusively  shown  that  the 
education  of  criminal  youth  to  honest  and  industrial  pursuits, 
and  a  more  humane  and  reformatory  system  of  punishment  for 
old  oifenders,  are  capable  of  diminishing  and  have  sensibly  and 
wonderfully  diminished  the  average  of  crime  and  criminals  in 
Great  Britain.  Bagged  and  reformatory  schools,  and  the 
improved  discipline  of  our  convict  prisons,  have  succeeded  in 
producing  results  which  the  hulks  and  the  gallows  failed  to 
accomplish.  And  it  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that  these 
new  methods,  efiective  as  they  have  proved  to  be  in  the  reforma- 
tion  of  criminals  and  the  repression  of  crime,  are  yet  of  com- 
paratively recent  growth;  and  some  of  them  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment.  Their 
success  hitherto  has  made  it  palpable  to  all  that  the  harsh  and 
cruel  punishments  which  our  forefathers  most  conscientiously 
inflicted  upon  convicted  prisoners  were  a  grievous  mistake — 
that  reformation  of  the  criminal  is  of  higher  value  to  the  State 
than  the  deterrent  efiect  of  his  punishment  upon  others ;  and 
above  all,  that  in  the  criminal  world,  as  elsewhere,  prevention 
is  better  than  cure. 

The  establishment  of  these  principles  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy  has  been  of  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  criminal 
reform,  but  it  hardly  admits  of  dispute  that  the  methods  of 
preventive  training  and  of  reformatory  discipline — by  which 
these  principles  have  been  illustrated  and  enforced — are  still 
in  the  first  stages  of  their  development.  It  must  be  a  pleasant 
thought  to  all  connected  with  it,  that  the  services  of,  this 
Association,  through  the  section  over  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  preside,  have  in  the  past  been  of  signal  use  in  promoting  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  voluntary  efforts  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  criminal  classes,  and  in  moulding  the  administration 
of  the  various  authorities  who  have  hitherto  been  charged  with 
the  management  of  our  State  prisons.  And  I  can  confidently 
say  that  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  this  year  in 
Aberdeen  upon  these  important  problems,  ^vithin  the  Repres- 
sion of  Crime  section,  by  gentlemen  who  combine  personal 
experience    with  thorough   knowledge   of  detail,  abundantly 
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justify  the  anticipation  that  the  labours  of  the  Association  in 
this  department  of  science  will  prove  to  be  not  less  useful  in 
the  future  than  they  have  been  effective  in  the  past* 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  somewhat  more  closely  what  is 
the  full  significance  of  the  term  *  Repression  of  Crime.'  By 
crime  I  apprehend  must  necessarily  be  understood  those 
offences  against  social  morality  of  which  the  law  of  the  State 
takes  cognisance^  and  to  which  it  attaches  the  character  and 
the  penalties  of  guilt,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  *  repression ' 
of  these  offences  may  be  legitimately  construed  so  as  to  extend 
to  and  include  every  means  or  agency  by  which  the  perpetration 
or  repetition  of  such  offences  can  be  abated.  One  other  con- 
sideration must  be  taken  into  account  before  we  can  justly 
estimate  the  full  significance  of  the  *  Repression  of  Crime  * 
according  to  the  enlightened  ideas  of  modem  times.  In  the 
good  old  days  crime  was  regarded  as  a  8{>ecies  of  evil  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  civil  authority  to  stamp  out  at  all  hazards, 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  physical  or  moral  welfare  or 
even  to  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  were  convicted 
of  its  perpetration.  But  under  the  influence  of  more  enlightened 
views  we  have  begun  rather  to  look  upon  crime  as  a  disease 
which  affects  the  social  and  moral  nature  of  the  prisoners,  and 
to  recognise  the  fact  that,  whilst  in  the  interests  of  society  we 
are  bound  to  remove  the  disease  and  its  contagion,  it  is  no  less 
our  sacred  duty  to  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  cure  the  diseased 
ones,  and  to  restore  them  to  moral  health  and  vigour ;  and  in 
the  discharge  of  that  humane  duty  we  have  also  begun  to 
learn  that  as  it  is  easier,  pleasanter,  and  vastly  cheaper  to 
take  effective  means  for  preventing  an  outbreak  of  the  epidemic 
than  to  cure  its  victims,  so  also  the  wiser  and  more  economical 
method  of  dealing  with  our  criminal  classes  is  to  use  preventive 
means, — to  save,  if  possible,  the  lower  strata  of  our  population 
from  falling  into  crime  instead  of  confining  our  endeavours  to 
their  punishment  and  reformation  after  they  have  fallen. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Repre3sion  of  Crime,  when  taken  in 
its  widest  sense,  will  comprehend  all  those  numerous  and  com- 
plicated agencies  which  save  or  deter  from  the  commission  of 
crime  individuals  who,  but  for  the  operation  of  these  agencies, 
would  have  become  criminals.  To  enumerate  all  these  agencies 
on  the  present  occasion,  if  it  were  possible,  would  certainly  be 
tedious.  To  a  few  of  the  leading  ones  I  venture  shortly  to 
refer,  and  that  mainly  for  this  reason,  that  much  as  I  do  value 
the  reformatory  discipline  now  applied  to  prisoners  under 
sentence,  I  entertain  the  firm  personal  conviction  that,  taken 
by  themselves,  all  merely  punitive  methods  are  comparatively 
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^nefficadouB,  and  that  we  must  in  the  future  mainly  depend  on 
preventiye  measures  for  the  effectual  Repression  of  Crime.  First 
and  foremost  among  these  general  agencies  stand  religion  and 
location.  Of  the  two,  religion  is  beyond  dispute  the  far  more 
powerful.  You  cannot  check  or  eradicate  criminal  tendencies 
unless  jou  reach  a  man's  moral  nature.  Religion  stands  in 
direct  antagonism  to  crime^  and  if  its  principles  are  once  im- 
planted in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  they  can  neyer  aid^  but 
will  unfailingly  resist  all  disposition  towards,  criminal  thought 
and  action.  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  great  leyers  ayailable  for  raising  the  masses  of  mankind 
in  the  scale  of  social  morality,  but  it  may,  when  unassisted  by 
Dther  eleyating  tendencies,  become  the  very  slaye  of  crime. 
Xo  man  is  competent  fully  to  discharge  his  social  duties  as  the 
i^idzen  of  a  free  country  who  is  destitute  of  education  :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  more  dangerous  pest  of  society  than 
a  well-educated  thief.  Along  with  education  as  an  influential 
agent  in  checking  the  growth  of  a  criminal  population  must, 
in  my  opinion,  be  classed  sanitary  reform — in  all  its  various 
branches.  That  high  tone  of  social  morality  which  alone  can 
operate  as  an  effective  check  will,  I  fear,  be  practically  un- 
attainable so  long  as  the  struggling  masses  who  occupy  the 
debateable  land  which  separates  respectability  from  crime  are 
huddled  together  in  ill-drained,  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  con- 
demned to  adulterated  food  and  foul  water,  with  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  feeble  health  and  pestilent  disease.  And  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  Health  Department  of  this  Association, 
who  are  striving  to  secure  for  our  poorer  classes  the  ines- 
timable benefit  of  the  mens  sann  in  corpore  sanoy  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  our  active  and  efficient  coadjutors  in  the  Repression 
of  Crime. 

I  shall  only  allude  to  one  other  agency  of  this  class.  I 
refer  to  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  throughout  the 
country  by  individuals  and  by  associations  to  promote  the 
cause  of  temperance.  Upon  this  fertile  and  somewhat  contro- 
versial topic  I  need  not  enlarge,  because  the  subject  was,  though 
briefly,  yet  most  ably  and  exhaustively  treated  by  your  noble 
president  in  his  opening  address.  I  do  not  venture  to  assert 
that  excessive  indulgence  in  strong  drink  will  in  every  case — 
aad  certainly — lead  to  other  immoralities  or  crimes;  but  no 
one  who  has  had  experience  in  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes 
of  the  population  can  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  intemper- 
ance is  the  dead  weight  which  keeps  these  classes  sunk  in 
poverty  and  vice,  that  it  is  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  crime 
thrives  and  spreads,  and  that,  whilst  it  fosters  guilt  of  every 
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description,  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  serious  crime^  savage 
assaults,  and  even  murders  are  directly  traceable  to  its  in* 
fluence.  The  words  *  Repression  of  Crime '  are,  however,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  less  comprehensive  meaning  than  that  which  has 
been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  within  the  com- 
pass of  that  narrower  signification  will  probably  be  found  most 
of  the  practically  important  questions  which  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  this  department  of  the  Association.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  draw  an  accurate  line  of  demarcation  between  those 
agencies  which  ought  and  those  which  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  operating  in  the  Repression  of  Crime.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  it  is  convenient  to  limit  the  deliberations  of 
this  section  to  the  effects  of  preventive  and  punitive  measures 
upon  those  members  of  the  community  who  either  are  convicted 
criminals  or  who  cam  their  livelihood  by  the  habitual  commis- 
sion of  crime,  or  upon  those  who  from  their  connection  with 
criminals,  convicted  or  unconvicted,  must,  unless  some  one 
come  to  the  rescue,  certainly  become  criminals  themselves. 
The  fact  is  known  to  all  of  you — it  forces  itself  most  disagree- 
ably upon  the  senses  of  everyone  who  has  watched  the  habits 
of  the  populations  of  our  cities — that  there  is  a  large  class  who 
live  upon  the  very  borderland  of  crime.  With  the  criminal^ 
after  he  is  convicted,  you  must  necessarily  deal ;  but  the  im- 
portant questions  that  arise  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  Repression  of  Crime,  are  in  the  first  place 
— How  shall  we  prevent  those  who  are  not  yet  criminals  from 
becoming  criminals  ?  Secondly — How  shall  we  prevent  those 
who  are  criminals  from  exercising  their  vocation  and  committing 
crime  ?  Thirdly — How,  if  they  do  commit  crime,  can  we  best 
bring  them  to  justice  and  convict  them  of  the  offence  ?  And 
lastly — How,  when  they  are  convicted,  are  we  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  interests  of  society  ? 

Now,  I  have  said  that  the  first  question  which  must  be 
dealt  with  concerns  those  who  are  not  yet  criminals.  Generally 
speaking,  that  class  consists — and  it  is  fortunate  for  society  and 
for  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  the  cause  of  humanity  at 
heart  that  it  is  so — mainly  of  young  children  who  are  bom 
and  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  crime,  children  who  know  not 
right  from  wrong,  and  who  look  forward  to  crime  as  their  pro- 
fession. They  are  destitute  of  education,  not  only  of  that 
education  which  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  the  three  R's, 
but  of  the  higher  education  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  of 
moral  duty.  You  know  very  well,  and  I  need  not  therefore 
dilate  upon  the  means  which  have  been  taken  for  preventing 
those  children  from  falling  into  crime.  I  regret  to  say^  although 
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at  the  same  time  I  am  proud  to  say  it^  that  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, although  not  by  any  means  all  that  might  have 
been  accomplished^  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  noble  efforts — 
voluntary  efforts — of  leading  citizens  in  our  large  towns — and 
it  would  be   presumption  in  me,  in  addressing  an  assembly 
within  any  hall  in  Aberdeen,  to  dilate  U])on  the  merits  of  that 
Bcheme  which  has  been  so  generously  aided  by  the  citizens  of 
this  town,  and  which,  I  believe,  has  proved  as  effectual  here  as 
in  any  city  in  the  country.  Our  ragged  schools,  wherever  they 
have  been  founded  in  a  right  spirit  and  have  been  maintained 
and  fostered  by  the   inhabitants   of  any   city,  have   already 
wrought   a   great  reformation,   an  I  no  wonder,  because   the 
Decessary  result  of  their  establishment  is  to  clear  the  streets  of 
all  juvenile  thieves  and  mendicants,  and  to  convert  them  into 
respectable  and  honest  members  of  society. 

Such  experiments  as  these  may  sometimes  fail,  but  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  think  that  you  are  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
crime  and  criminals  at  the  fountain-head,  and  that  by  the  re- 
clamation of  each  child,  you  have  not  only  saved  one  criminal, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  removed  a  source  of  contagious  danger 
to  other  young  persons  with  whom  he  might  come  in  contact. 
He  becomes  from  that  moment  an  instrument  useful  for  the 
spread  of  good  instead  of  evil.  The  only  doubt  upon  this 
point  which  sometimes  troubles  my  mind  is  whether  the  State 
has  fully  recognised  its  duties  in  this  particular.  I  think  it  is 
matter  for  careful  and  earnest  consideration,  whether,  seeing 
you  have  established  elementary  schools  throughout  the  country 
aud  are  desirous  of  establishing  secondary  schools  also,  the 
State  should  not  make  some  provision  for  the  education  of 
those  who  are  still  less  able  than  the  classes  so  provided  for  to 
educate  themselves,  and  in  the  results  of  whose  education,  I 
venture  to  say,  the  State  has  the  greatest  possible  interest. 
And  even  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  it  does  occur  to 
one  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  single  criminal  in  our  convict 
establishments  would  cover  the  expense  of  educating  many 
who,  if  not  educated,  will  go  one  day  certainly  to  these  estab- 
lishments ;  and  I  therefore  think  that  is  a  subject  well  worthy — 
I  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion  as  I  pass — very  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  such  an  Association  as  this. 

Then  you  have  another  preventive  in  the  case  of  criminals 
with  regard  to  which  the  State  has  acknowledged  its  duty.  I 
refer  to  the  establishment  throughout  the  country  of  an  effec- 
tive police  force.  I  do  not  think  that  in  dealing  with  the  *  Re- 
pression of  Crime '  the  efforts  and  the  service  of  that  force  are 
s^ways  recognised  at  their  true  value,  but  the  fact  is  undoubted 
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that  that  agency,  which  has  been  made  much  more  effective  by 
recent  legislation,  has  proved  one  of  the  best  means,  not  only  of 
aiding  in  the  detection  and  punishment  of  guilt — for  that  is 
one  only  of  its  functions — but  also  in  preventing  the  criminal 
classes  from  committing  crimes  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  perpetrated ;  and  to  so  prevent  a  man  from  committing  a 
crim  eis  a  benefit  to  the  man  as  well  as  to  society'. 

If  all  these  means  are  ineffectual — if  you  can  neither  educate 
the  boy  to  an  honest  livelihood  nor  prevent  the  adult  from  com- 
mitting crime,  the  next  question  is — What  is  to  be  done  •  with 
him  ?  He  must  have  justice  administered  to  him,  he  must  be 
prosecuted,  and  that  in  Scotland  is  the  occasion  of  the  office 
which  I  have  at  present  the  honour  of  holding,  an  office  which 
entails  very  serious  responsibilities,  because  I  can  honestly  say 
that  no  part  of  my  professional  duties  has  caused  me  so  much 
anxiety  as  the  consideration  of  how  certain  individual  cases  of 
crime  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  all  crimi- 
nals alike.  It  is  impossible  even  for  the  public  prosecutor  to 
do  so.  He  would  commit  a  great  wrong  were  he  to  follow  that 
course,  because  there  are  criminals  who  are  forced  into  the 
perpetration  of  crime  by  circumstances  which,  in  the  mind  of 
every  member  of  this  meeting,  I  am  sure  would  go  far  to  ex- 
cuse their  guilt. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about  the  propriety  of 
having  a  public  prosecutor.  That  is  a  question  which  has  been 
fully  discussed  by  this  Association,  and  I  rather  think  that  our 
English  friends  are  beginning  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  right  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Book 
of  Scotland,  and  to  have  a  public  prosecutor  also.  I  am  sure 
that  every  Scotchman  will  do  what  he  can  to  aid  them  in  that 
endeavour,  because  it  is  not  a  seemly  thing  that  private  in- 
dividuals should  become  the  avengers  of  their  wrong  upon  those 
who  have  wronged  them.  And,  accordingly,  the  practical 
result  in  England  has  been  that  although  the  private  prosecutor 
is  bound  over  to  proceed  against  the  criminal,  the  Treasury, 
whenever  an  important  offence  is  committed,  step  in  and  take 
proceedings  at  the  cost  of  the  nation.  But  there  is  one  matter 
which  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  and  it  is  this,  that  some  con- 
sideration is  absolutely  necessary  before  you  can  conveniently 
or  expediently  combine  the  present  system  of  prosecution  in 
England  with  the  institution  of  a  public  prosecutor.  I  know 
very  well  that  the  objection  taken  to  the  Scotch  system  is  that 
the  resolution  to  prosecute  is  formed  after  a  private  inquiry, 
while  the  English  love  of  fairness  and  justice  leads  them  to 
prefer  that  before  a  man  becomes  the  object  of  prosecution 
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there  should  be  an  inquiry  in  open  daylight,  and  that  he  should 
hare  an  opportunity,  by  cross-examining  the  witnesses  who 
speak  against  him,  of  showing  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
such  a  charge  as  would  warrant  the  institution  of  proceedings 
against  him.  Each  system  certainly  has  both  its  advantages 
and  its  disadvantages,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  those  who  m- 
stitute  the  office  of  public  prosecutor  in  England  to  weigh  very 
carefully  those  advantages  and  disadvantages,  because  so  far 
as  I  can  judge — I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  definitely  upon  the 
matter  at  present — I  think  that  a  combination  of  the  two, 
without  a  great  deal  of  careful  adjustment,  would  simply  lead 
to  enormous  cost  and  great  confusion.  The  disadvantages  of 
the  English  system  do  indeed  become  very  apparent  now  and 
then. 

For  months  past  it  has  been  impossible  to  open  a  newspaper 
without  having  your  attention  directed  to  several  columns,  and 
sometimes  a  page  or  two,  headed,  *  Proceedings  against  three 
detectives  and  a  solicitor,*  *  Extraordinary  charge  against  three 
detectives  and  a  solicitor.'  And  after  all  that  waste  of  print, 
and  waste  of  time,  and  waste  of  money,  you  must  unfortunately 
be  told  that  is  not  the  play  which  is  being  acted,  it  is  only  the 
rehearsal,  and  it  all  requires  to  be  gone  over  again  if,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  inquiry,  the  judge  before  whom  it  proceeds 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  fair  case  against  the  prisoners 
such  as  to  warrant  their  being  tried  by  a  jury  of  their  country^ 
men.  That  is  one  of  the  extravagant  instances  on  one  side, 
and  we  must  not  judge  or  condemn  the  system  on  that  account ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  the  men  themselves  in  a  case  like  that  to  be  tried  at 
once,  because  it  is  a  painful  system  of  torture  to  keep  them  in 
the  dock  day  after  day.  Not  only  so,  but  there  are  other 
considerations,  which,  to  gentlemen  of  the  law,  at  once  suggest 
themselves.  At  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings,  if  you  take 
the  trouble  to  read,  not  the  whole  of  the  depositions  that  are 
dafly  printed,  but  the  paragraph  which  generally  heads  the 
report,  you  will  see  that  the  prisoner  A  is  represented  by 
Mr.  B,  and  the  prisoner  C  is  represented  by  Mr.  D,  and  the 
prisoner  E  by  somebody  else.  One  is  often  led  to  speculate 
on  how  much  money  these  unfortunate  men  are  possessed  of, 
that  they  manage,  and  are  compelled,  to  bring  an  array  of 
counsel  and  agents  day  after  day,  not  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  charge  upon  which,  in  all  likelihood,  they  will  be 
tned,  but  simply  to  dress  up  the  evidence  the  best  way  they 
can  before  their  trial  begins. 

■  2 
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Well,  then,  I  say  nothing  about  the  functions  of  the  jury. 
One  has  an  ideal  of  a  juryman,  which  is  very  frequently  come 
up  to;    and  I  must  say  this,  that  it  does  not  require  in  a 
criminal  jury,  according  to  my  experience,  a  high  ideal  to  lead 
to  just  and  beneficial  verdicts.     You  do  not  require  a  man  of 
great  education,  or  skill,  or  logic,  or  culture  in  order  to  make 
a  perfectly  good  juryman.     He  must  be  a  man  of  sense  ;  but 
the  great  thing  to  be  secured  in  a  criminal  jury  is  a  representa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  community.     There  is  an  amount  of 
right  feeling  which  I  almost  call  instinct — it  is  a  higher  sense 
and  a  higher  power  than  intellect  itself — and  I  venture  to  say, 
from  a  pretty  wide  experience  upon  both  sides  of  the  criminal 
bar,  that  in  the  majority  of  criminal  cases  I  would  take  the 
verdict  of  fifteen  men,  drawn  from  all  grades  of  society,  rather 
than  that  of  fifteen  of  the  best-trained  lawyers  in  Scotland. 
And  whether  the  verdict  of  the  latter  tribunal  might,  or  might 
not,  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  legal  mind,  I  will  venture  to 
say  this  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  verdict  of  the 
first  tribunal  I  have  mentioned  is  always  much  more  satisfactory 
and   beneficial   to   the  prisoner.      He  believes  that  in   their 
verdict  he  has  got  justice,  he  has  confidence  in  his  tribunal,  he 
knows  the  jury  are  quite  acquainted  with  his  ways  of  thinking, 
his  temptation,  and  his  circumstances,  and  that  they  will  not 
press  the  case,  at  least  too  far,  against  him,  and  that  they  will 
do  that  which  juries  are  always  told  to  do,  but  which  educated 
juries  are  sometimes  very  unwilling  to  do,  namely,  to  give  the 
prisoner  *  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.'     Well,  then,  you  have  got 
your  prisoner  prosecuted  and  convicted,  and  the  next  question, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  question  of  all,  is,  what 
are  you  to  do  with  him  ?  You  know  how  to  deal  with  the  young, 
you  know  how  to  prevent  the  adult  prisoner  from  committing 
crime;  but  how  to  deal  with  the  adult  or  juvenile  prisoner 
after  he  is  convicted,  is  a  problem  that  has  long  engaged,  and 
will,  I  fear,  long  continue  to  engage,  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  the  interests  of  humanity  at  heart.     You  must  punish 
him,  but  punishment  does  not  adequately  express  the  process 
to  which  he  should  be  subjected.     It  expresses  but  one  half  of 
it.     Punishment  without  reformation  was  the  old  panacea  for 
the  repression  of  crime,  but  it  proved  worse  than  useless.    You 
must  have  something  more  than  the  mere  punishment  of  the 
man,  you  must  reform  him,  if  possible,  and  the  question  is  how 
to  combine,  if  it  be  possible  to  combine,  these  two  objects 
how  you  shall  deter  others  from  exposing  themselves  to  a  like 
fate  with  the  convict,  at  the  same  time  making  the  convict  feel 
that  he  still  belongs  to  your  human  brotherhood^  that  you  do 
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not  wish  to  destroy,  his  moral  nature  or  his  self-respect,  that 
jou  desire  to  train  him,  and  educate  and  elevate  him. 

The  problem  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  attention  the  subject  has 
hitherto  engaged,  at  this  moment  we  have  only  one  piece  of 
machinery — and  a  very  clumsy  and  unsatisfactory  piece  of 
machinery  it  is  at  the  best — we  have  nothing  but  the  jail  to 
work  out  that  reform  by.  I  believe  it  is  a  necessity  that 
we  should  have  the  jail.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  got  rid 
of  unless  you  turn  those  criminals  at  large  upon  the  country. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  so  long  as  the  criminal  class  exist 
you  can  have  jail  discipline,  however  improved,  that  will 
reform  the  criminal  as  he  ought  to  be  reformed,  unless  you  can 
introduce  into  the  system  of  prison  management  some  touch  of 
human  feeling,  some  touch  of  human  sympathy — until  you  can 
instil  into  the  mind,  aye,  and  the  heart  too,  that  you  are 
willing  to  recognise  him  as  a  brother,  that  you  are  interested  in 
his  regeneration,  that  he  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  social 
family  of  man,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  degraded 
outcast.  The  best  way  to  destroy  a  man's  moral  nature  is  to 
take  away  his  sense  of  self-respect,  and  when  a  criminal  has 
necessarily  lost  his  sense  of  self-respect  by  falling  into  the 
abyss  of  crime,  and  suffering  the  punishment  that  follows,  you 
never  will  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  human  beings  until  you 
restore  that  self-respect,  and  assure  him  that  he  will  be 
received  among  you  as  a  man  who  has  come  through  a  fiery 
trial,  but  who  has  come  out  without  any  such  stain  as  should 
lead  to  his  being  looked  down  upon  by  his  brother  men. 

I  shall  not  refer  at  any  length  to  the  recent  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  prisons,  though  it  will  lead  to  great  changes  in 
the  administration  of  prisons  in  Scotland — changes  which  I 
trust  will  be  beneficial.  I  merely  desire  to  point  out  to  a 
meeting  having  that  interest  in  our  jails  which  your  presence 
here  to-day  testifies,  that  the  Act  leaves  what  is  called,  and 
may  fairly  be  called,  a  very  wide  discretion  in  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  is  as  difficult  to  lay  down  hard  lines  for  the  manage- 
ment of  prisons  as  it  is  to  lay  down  stringent  principles  to  cor- 
rect the  possible  vagaries  of  a  judge — accordingly  the  greatest 
possible  latitude  is  given,  and  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most 
important  enactments  of  the  new  statute  the  latitude  is  greatest. 
I  refer  to  the  question  of  prison  labour.  The  Secreta;'y  of 
State  is  authorised  to  introduce  labour  into  our  prisons  and  to 
enter  into  competition  in  the  open  market,  provided  he  pays  a 
certain  due  respect  to  trades  which  complain  grievously  of  the 
competition  of  prison  labour ;  but  that  is  the  only  fetter  upon 
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the  discretionary  power  which  authorises  him  to  bring  prison 
labour  into  competition  with  any  trade,  in  any  market.  I  have 
no  doubt  if  he  does  institute  and  carry  out  to  any  great  extent 
that  new  system  of  prison  labour,  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal 
about  it  Matmakers  and  brushmakers  are  the  only  classes 
who  hitherto  have  stated  strong  objections  to  its  introduction : 
but  its  general  introduction  may  lead  to  still  wider  objection, 
because  there  are  men  of  many  classes  who  find  their  way  into 
a  jail,  and  if  you  are  to  utilise  skilled  jail  labour,  it  may  lead 
to  very  great  resentment  on  the  part  of  those  skilled  labourers 
who  are  not  in  jail.  Suppose,  for  instance,  an  advocate  were 
to  find  his  way  into  jail,  would  it  be  a  fair  and  legitimate  thing 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  say  that  gentleman 
had  better  have  a  set  of  law  books,  and  that  he  might  give 
opinions,  at  a  guinea  apiece,  or  half  a  guinea  apiece.  That 
might  add  considerably  to  the  receipts  of  the  jail  and  go  far  to 
diminish  the  average  cost  of  prison  maintenance ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  have  to  listen  to  not 
a  few  remonstrances  upon  the  subject.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  system  is  one  which  will  be  attended  with  its  difiBculties, 
and  will  require  the  earnest  and  anxious  assistance  of  such 
ladies  and  gentlemen  too  as  have  interested  themselves  in  these 
subjects,  to  reduce  it  to  a  successful  and  orderly  system. 

I  fear  that  I  am  dwelling  too  long  on  each  stage,  and  I 
must  therefore  pass  to  the  next — the  time  when  the  prisoner  is 
dismissed — and  it  humbly  appears  to  me  that  is  the  most  criti- 
cal period  of  the  man's  existence.  We  have  prison  aid  societies, 
I  rejoice  to  say,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  are  doing 
at  this  moment  a  great  and  a  good  work.  I  had  heard  of 
their  usefulness,  but  upon  the  subject  I  could  not  personally 
judge  until  I  happened  to  hold  the  oflSce  of  public  prose- 
cutor. Since  then,  not  once,  nor  twice,  nor  even  three  times 
has  it  occurred,  but  it  is  a  thing  occurring  every  day,  that 
I  have  men  brought  before  me — at  least  their  case  is  sub- 
mitted to  me — men  who  are  prisoners  discharged  from  prison, 
and  immediately  falling  into  crime  in  circumstances  where  no 
man  could  doubt  that  a  word  of  human  sympathy,  a  single 
hand  to  stretch  out  to  guide  and  save,  would  have  made  that 
man  an  honest  man,  instead  of  his  turning  for  a  second  time  to 
crime.  1  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  whilst  I  tell  you  the 
circumstances  of  one  case  that  is  upon  my  tjable  at  the  present 
moment.  A  young  man  of  25,  some  years  ago,  fell  into  dis- 
grace with  his  family.  Leaving  his  home,  which  was  humble 
though  respectable,  he  fell  into  the  company  of  thieves,  and 
joined  with  them  in  a  very  bad  case  of  housebreaking — what 
in  England  would  be  termed  burglary.     He  was  sentenced  to 
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seven  years'  penal  servitude.     His  behaviour  in  the  prison  was 
admirable.     He  was  sent  back  to  Scotland  through  the  medium 
of  the  iPrisoners'   Aid  Society  in  the  autumn  of  last   year. 
After  his  dismissal  he  regularly  reported  himself  to  the  police, 
as  is  required  by  his  licence ;  he  at  once  set  about  looking  for 
employment,  and  at  last  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  a 
railway  company.     From  being  a  porter  he  was  promoted  to 
the  post  of  stoker  upon  the  engine,  and  he  was  about  to  become 
an  engine  driver,  when  it  leaked  out  somehow — I  fear  through 
the  medium  of  reporting  himself  to  the  police  — that  he  was  a 
discharged  convict.     The  Railway  Company  had  to  dismiss 
him,  and   they  justified  their  proceedings  upon  the  ground 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  they  could  put  forth, 
thefts  were  constantly  going  on  in  their  Goods  Department. 
After  his  dismissal  by   the   Company  he  secured  four  other 
situations  and  was  again  dismissed  from  them,  simply  because 
it  came  to  the  ears  of  his  employers,  through  those  employed 
along  with  him,  that  he  was  a  discharged  convict,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  his  services  were  dispensed  with.      The  man 
became  hopeless  and  took  to  drink  for  excitement,  and  he  then 
committed   another  aggravated  crime   under   which    he    lies 
charged  at  the  present  moment.     His  condition  of  mind  was 
such  that  the  prison  doctors  feared  for  his  reason  for  weeks. 
That  man  was  as  anxious  and  as  desirous  to  place  himself  in  a 
proper  position  in  relation  to  his  fellows  as  any  one  could  be. 
Nothing   could  exceed  his   determination  to  do  so;  nothing 
could  have  exceeded  the  honest  way  in  which  he  proposed  to 
work  out  his  own  reformation,  and  earn  his  livelihood.     An 
utter  want  of  sympathy — and  I  blame  those  who  worked  along 
with  him  for  it,  because  instead  of  encouraging  and  promoting 
his  efforts,  they  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  him, — has  led  to  the 
man,  who  might  at.  this  moment  have  been   an  industrious 
honest  man,  being  a  second  time  charged  with  an  offence  as 
bad  as  that  which  he  had  previously  committed.     Now  many 
such  results  have  been  prevented  by  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society, 
and  I  commend  that  Society  and  the  subject  with  which  I  have 
last  dealt   to   the  earnest  consideration  of  this    great   meet- 
ing.    There  are  few ;  nay,  let  me  go  further  and  say,  there  are 
none  among  you  who  cannot  give  some  help.     If  you  can 
neither  give  time  nor  personal  service,  give  money.     Aid  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  both ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  should  succeed 
in  promoting  these  Aid  Societies,  and  in  establishing  some  wider 
system  of  surveillance — I  mean  friendly,  not  police  surveillance 
over  a  prisoner  after  he  is  discharged,  that  one  work  would  be 
sufficient  in  itself  to  earn  for  them  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 
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IN  considering  what  particular  topics  connected  with  the 
general  subject  of  this  section  it  was  most  fitting  that  I 
should  deal  with  in  my  introductory  address,  I  have  borne  in 
mind  that  the  probable,  or  certain,  reason  why  I  was  chosen 
for  the  position  which  I  now  occupy  is  the  part  which  I  had  in 
preparing  and  carrying  through  Parliament  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1872.  There  is  no  other  fact  in  my  life  which 
identifies  me  with  the  subject  of  education,  or  gives  me  any 
right  to  solicit  attention  to  my  views  upon  it ;  and  I  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  to  modify  your 
expectations,  if  that  be  necessary,  and  to  bespeak  the  indul- 
gence which  is  seldom  withheld  from  those  who  make  no  undue 
professions. 

You  are  doubtless  prepared  by  what  I  have  said  to  hear 
the  Act  of  1872  announced  as  the  text  of  my  discourse,  and  to 
conclude  that  1  have  chosen  it  for  these  two  reasons,  which  if 
they  run  into  each  other,  are  only,  on  that  account,  the  more 
likely  to  be  valid,  wiz.yjirst,  that  I  am  presumably  more  com- 
petent to  deal  with  it  than  with  any  other  within  the  range 
necessarily  prescribed  to  me;  and  secondly^  that  on  the  ground 
which  it  maps  out  I  am  more  likely  than  on  any  other  to 
satisfy  the  reasonable,  and  I  hope  moderate,  expectations  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  you. 

You  will,  however,  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind^  what 
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is  weekly  illustrated  to  you, — that  texts  are  naturally  elastic, 
and  to  consider,  if  you  please,  that  it  is  especially  fitting  that 
the  text  of  an  introductory  discourse  should  be  so.  Mine, — 
the  reading  of  which  you  will,  I  am  sure,  gladly  dispense  with — 
is  so  comprehensive,  that  the  preacher  may  without  wandering 
from  it  touch  upon  almost  any  thing  within  the  limits  of  the 
subject  to  which  this  section  is  devoted.  I  notice  this,  not  be- 
cause I  am  naturally  disposed  to  be  erratic,  or  now  foresee  that 
I  shall  be  so,  but  to  warn  you  that  I  consider  it  within  my 
pro\'ince  and  the  bounds  of  the  subject  which  I  have  specially 
chosen,  to  submit  views  and  offer  suggestions  on  anything  re- 
lating to  education. 

The  laws  and  practice  of  Scotland  in  this  matter  prior  to 
1872  are  too  familiar  to  you,  at  least  in  their  results,  to  render 
it  necessary  for  me  to  detain  you  with  even  a  general  account 
of  them.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  observe  that  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  in  each  parish  of  a  school, 
which  however  humbly  or  parsimoniously  equipped  was  open 
to  all,  and  of  which  all  might  avail  themselves  at  a  cost  which 
was  only  just  sufficient  to  exclude  the  notion  of  charity,  had 
effects  the  value  and  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate.  The  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  character  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
classes  of  the  people  to  which  its  modest  livings — the  ambition 
for  distinction  in  its  pulpits — and  the  desire  to  serve  God  and 
do  good  to  man  in  the  exercise  of  its  ministry,  were  chiefly 
attractive,  long  powerfully  and  conspicuously  operated  to  fur- 
nish the  parish  schools  with  teachers  who  in  point  of  scholarship 
were  qualified  to  be  charged  with  the  higher  forms  of  a  classi- 
cal school.  They  were  young  men  struggling  with  poverty  on 
their  way  upwards  from  a  labourer's  cottage  to  a  parish  manse. 
Some  achieved  success  and  became  lights  in  the  Church — not 
a  few  of  them  the  most  brilliant,  while  others  stuck  on  the 
way  and  settled  down  for  life  as  masters  of  the  little  schools 
which  they  had  intended  should  be  for  them  only  resting 
stations  by  the  roadside  on  the  forward  journey  which  they 
were  making. 

I  shall  not  here  stop  to  point  out  and  balance  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  to  education  of  this  state  of  things, 
which  was  not  designed  but  arose  and  grew  naturally  out  of 
circumstauces.  I  may,  however,  point  out  that,  like  other 
natural  growths,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  self- 
perpetuation  while  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  it  con- 
tinued, and  that  this  tendency  had  itself  a  great  influence  on 
the  teaching  and  character  of  the  parish  schools. 
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It  was  in  these  schools  that  such  teachers  as  I  now  refer  to 
were  themselves  first  taught  by  precisely  such  teachers  as  they 
afterwards  became,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should 
sympathise  with  those  who,  whether  from  their  own  natural  in- 
clinations and  aptitudes  or  the  wishes  of  others,  were  then  enter- 
ing on  the  same  course  which  they  had  followed.    To  assist  and 
bring  forward  such  was  to  them  a  labour  of  love,  and  more  con- 
genial to  their  tastes  and  accomplishments  than  the  humbler 
duties  of  the  school.     I  am  not  insinuating  that  these  last  were 
neglected,  and  I  do  not  even  suggest  that  the  hazard  of  the 
competition,  which  is  obvious  enough,  was  not  compensated  by 
the  advantage,  equally  obvious,  to  the  whole  school  of  possessing 
a  scholarly  teacher,  who  could  discover  and  lead  forward  sucn 
of  the  children  as  might  be  capable  of  profiting  by  the  higher 
instruction  which  he  was  competent  to  give.     One  manifest  and 
direct  eff^ect  of  the  system,  and  I  do  not  regard  it  as  slight  or  un- 
important, was  to  make  the  parish  schools  very  available  as 
nurseries  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  churches.     To 
a  lesser,  but  still  quite  appreciable  extent,  they  were,  owing  to 
the  same  cause,  exceptionally  (compared  with  other  schools  of 
the  same  general  character)  available  for  the  early  growth  from 
the  humblest  classes  of  some  who  had  ability  and  energy  to 
rise  therefrom  to  professional  life  other  than  the  clerical.  That 
there  was  advants^e  in  all  this  no  one  will  deny  for  a  moment, 
although  some  will  be  found  who  think,  perhaps  not  unreason- 
ably, that  it  was  gained  in  practice  at  the  cost  of  some,  and  that 
not  inconsiderable,  loss  to  the  vast  majority  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  parish  schools  existed. 

But  the  great  benefit  to  the  community  of  the  parish  school 
system  consisted  in  the  public  opinion  which  it  created,  and 
which  accompanied  it  from  the  first  and  throughout,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  parent  to  send  his  children  to  school.  This, 
like  every  other  genuine  and  wholesome  public  opinion,  was 
enforced  by  the  public,  or,  I  should  perhaps  rather  say,  was 
self-acting  and  enforced  itself.  The  school  was  there  available 
to  all,  and  everyone  felt  that  he  would  be  acting  unworthily 
and  so  as  to  incur  the  reprobation  of  his  neighbours,  if  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of  it.  The  result  was  that  this  influence  of 
the  common  view  and  opinion  of  a  parent's  duty  operated  as  a 
compulsory  law  upon  those,  and  they  were  few,  who  did  not 
share  it.  They  could  not  afford  to  incur  the  contempt  of  their 
neighbours.  Great  towns,  and  large  but  thinly  peopled 
highland  parishes,  are  for  obvious  reasons  exceptional, — but  ex- 
cepting these,  (though  only  partially)  and  confining  the  obser- 
vation to  the  rural  and  village  population  of  the  lowlands,  I 
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venture  to  assert  that  for  maoy  generations  there  have  been 
few  parents  who  would  not  have  thought  it  shame  to  leave  their 
children  altogether  uneducated,  and  that  these  few  were  held 
in  Uttle  esteem  by  their  neighbours. 

In  the  towns  the  legal  provision  for  education  was  scant 
and  imperfectly  enforced.  It  consisted  simply  in  this,  that 
every  royal  burgh  was  required  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
burgh  school  out  of  the  common  good,  that  is,  the  property  held 
under  its  charter  of  erection.  This  duty  was  discharged  to  some 
extent  in  most  towns,  and  in  some  towns  well  and  efficiently ; 
but  the  law,  which  was  somewhat  vague,  was  laxly,  and  never 
that  I  know  of  otherwise  than  incidentally  and,  I  might  say, 
accidentally  enforced.  Nevertheless  we  can  point  with  satis- 
faction and  even  pride  to  several  burgh  schools,  and  justly  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  first-rate  classical  and  commercial  academies. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  legal  provision  was  in  towns  sup- 
plemented to  a  considerable  extent  by  pious  foundations  and 
by  voluntary  enterprise. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  notice  the  great  addition  to  the 
educational  provision  of  the  country  which  was  made  by  the 
Free  Church  after  the  disruption  of  1843.  It  may  be  that  the 
geographical  proximity  of  the  schools  planted  by  this  church  to 
die  pre-existing  parish  schools  has  to  some  suggested  the  sus- 
picion that  a  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  rivalry  had  some  influence 
upon  the  costly  and  energetic  efforts  made  to  promote  education. 
For  my  part  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  wish  all  ecclesiastical  rivalry 
was  directed  to  so  good  an  end  and  with  similar  success. 
When  I  had  occasion  to  study  the  reports,  and  the  accwnpany- 
ing  statistics  of  the  Education  Commissioners  which  preceded 
the  recent  legislation,  and  to  note  the  deficiency,  approaching 
in  some  places  to  destitution,  of  the  means  of  education  through- 
out the  country,  I  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  the  country  owed  to  the  Free  Church,  but  for 
whose  voluntary  efforts  during  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  deficiency  and  destitution  reported  must  have  been  so 
much  greater  than  it  was.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  bene- 
fit to  the  country  was  not  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  affording 
it,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Free  Church  schools  would  have 
been  productive  of  more  good  had  they  been  planted  with  a 
greater  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  people  than  was  perhaps 
compatible  with  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  those  who  instituted 
them,  which  apparently  required  that  they  should  compete 
with  rather  than  aid  and  supplement  the  parish  schools  then 
associated^  as  you  know,  with  the  Established  Church.  This 
affords  no  cause  of  complaint  or  reproach  against  the  Free 
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Church,  although  from  my  present  point  of  view  I  may  be 
excused  for  noticing  the  consequences  with  regret. 

I  shall  only  remind  you  generally  of  the  agitation  of  many 
years  which  preceded  the  legislation  of  1872.  We  possessed  a 
national  system  of  education — national  in  the  most  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  for  it  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  town  and 
country,  and  was  available  to  all  without  exception.  But  it 
was  old,  and  therefore  (having  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
country)  necessarily  ecclesiastical,  and,  notwithstanding  some 
amendments,  had  remained  substantially  stationary,  which  the 
country  and  the  people  had  not  by  any  means.  In  short,  the 
country  with  respect  to  its  educational  equipment  might  be 
compared  to  a  child  that  had  grown  out  of  its  clothes.  The 
garments  had  been  patched  and  let  out  two  or  three  times,  but 
the  growth  of  the  body  had  at  last  become  too  great  for  such 
thrifty  remedies,  and  the  deficiencies  so  conspicuous  that  a  new 
suit  was  needed  and  loudly  called  for.  But  what  was  to  be 
the  cut  or  pattern  ?  Here  was  of  course  room  for  serious  dis- 
cussion in  the  family,  and  there  was  assuredly  a  great  deal. 
Some  were  for  exactly  copying  the  old  suit,  only  making  the 
new  one  larger,  while  every  sort  of  novelty  found  more  or  less 
favour  with  others.  The  result  was  necessarily  a  compromise, 
and  now  that  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  new  clothes  were 
sent  home  and  have  been  in  wear,  I  venture  to  assert  that  they 
fit  pretty  well,  and  are  an  improvement  on  the  old  in  both 
appearance  and  comfort. 

I  will  not  consume  your  time  unprofitably  with  even  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  scheme  of  the  Act  of  1872.  I  may,  however, 
be  permitted  to  observe  that  the  most  important  features  of  it, 
in  my  judgment,  are  these  two,  viz. :  (I)  that  the  pre-existing 
educational  provision  of  the  country  is  thereby  largely  and,  1 
believe,  for  the  present,  sufficiently  increased  while  machinery 
is  provided,  without  the  necessity  of  any  further  resort  to  Par- 
liament, of  extension,  or,  if  need  be,  in  any  locality  of  contrac- 
tion according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  times  and  places ; 
and  (2)  that  the  schools  which  it  comprehends  are  thereby 
dealt  with  as  popular  schools — that  is  to  say,  as  schools  to  be 
maintained  and  managed  by  those  who  have  the  benefit  of 
them,  and  are,  therefore,  immediately  interested  in  their 
efficiency. 

On  each  of  these  two  great  features  of  the  Act  I  have  a 
few  remarks  to  make. 

1.  By  clause  26  of  the  Act  it  is  enacted  that  *  There  shall 
be  provided  for  every  parish  and  burgh  a  sufficient  amount  of 
accommodation  in  public  schools  available  for  all  persons  resi- 
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dent  therein  for  whose  education  efficient  and  suitable  provision 
is  not  otherwise  made,  and  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  such 
accomiDodation  is  not  afforded  in  any  parish  or  burgh,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  School  Board  thereof  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  the  manner  provided  by  this  Act.'  Such  a  duty — the  means 
of  performing  it  being  afforded — was  not  likely  to  be  neglected, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  thought  a  prudent  precaution  to  pro- 
ride  a  compulsitor  in  case  of  need.  This  was  originally 
proposed  to  be  done  by  conferring  upon  the  Education  De- 
partment of  the  Government  of  the  day  a  certain  power 
of  control  which  was  in  the  result  conferred,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  the  Board  of  Education,  but  to  pass  to  the  Govern- 
ment when  that  Board  should  cease  to  exist.  I  take  especial 
notice  of  this  power  of  control,  because  it  is  the  only  noticeable 
exception  to  the  supremacy  of  the  School  Boards  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  committed  to  them.  I  am  not  now 
called  on  to  support  the  exception  by  argument,  and  only  ven- 
ture to  observe  that  the  subject  of  it  seems  to  be  of  an  excep- 
tional character,  and  that  although  it  may  be  true,  as  I  believe 
it  is  substantially  and  on  the  whole,  that  the  School  Boards 
have  hitherto  discharged  the  duty  in  question  intelligently  and 
liberally  without  any  impulse  from  without,  it  does  not  follow 
necessarily  that  the  results  would  have  been  equally  satisfac- 
tory had  a  remedy  for  neglect  not  been  provided.  It  is  also 
obvious  to  remark  that  at  the  outset  of  the  new  system, 
when  new  schools  were  to  be  established  in  great  numbers, 
tiie  advantage  of  being  able  to  consult  with  a  central  Board, 
whether  a  department  of  the  Government  or  otherwise  con- 
stituted, was  one  to  which  School  Boards  were  reasonably 
entitled,  and  by  which  they  have,  no  doubt,  in  fact  greatly 
profited. 

I  will  not  confuse  you  with  statistics  in  order  to  show  the 
increase  which  has,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  been  made 
to  the  educational  establishment  of  Scotland  during  the  last 
four  years.  A  very  few  facts  and  figures  will  suffice  to  show 
how  great  that  increase  has  been.  Between  1872  and  1876 
646  new  schools  have  been  built,  and  nearly  as  many  more 
have  been  resolved  upon  by  the  School  Boards  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  while  about  400  schools  have  during 
the  same  period  been  enlarged,  and  the  enlargement  of  above 
100  more  has  been  resolved  on  and  sanctioned.  To  meet  the 
expense  of  these  building  operations  the  School  Boards,  besides 
direct  payments  from  the  rates,  the  amount  of  which  I  am 
unable  to  state,  had,  up  to  December  1876,  exercised  the  bor- 
rowing powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  Act  to  the  amount  of 
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1,851,350/.  The  Government  building  grants  have  been  as 
follows : — 

For  the  year  ending  March,  1876    .     .     •     77,846/. 

„  „         1877    .     .     .  130,000/. 

(As  voted)  1878    .     .     .  145,000/. 

These  figures  show  that  the  operations  under  the  Act  have 
been  vigorous  and  on  a  great  scale,  and  also,  unless  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  extravagant,  which  is  not  presumable,  that 
the  pre-existing  educational  provision  was. very  inadequate. 

Contrasting  the  years  1873  and  1876,  it  appears  that  the 
schools  under  inspection  in  the  latter  exceeded  those  of  the 
former  by  816  ;  that  there  was  accommodation  for  164,305 
more  scholars  in  the  latter  year,  and  that  the  average  attendance 
exceeded  that  of  the  former  by  120,480. 

I  trouble  you  with  only  one  other  contrast — taking  the  three 
sources  of  the  school  fund,  viz.,  rates,  fees,  and  Government 
grant  as  one,  and  here  I  shall  give  you  round  numbers,  and 
contrast  only  the  years  1874  and  1876.  In  1876  the  excess 
over  1874  was,  in  the  rate,  above  100,000/.;  in  the  school  fees 
above  40,000/. ;  and  in  the  Government  grant  (excluding 
building  grant)  above  80,000/.  In  the  latter  year  the  school 
funds  of  all  the  School  Boards  derived  from  these  three  sources 
amounted  to  within  a  fraction  of  650,000/.,  and  it  is  a  safe  pre- 
diction that  it  will  steadily  increase.  No  account  is  here  taken 
of  pious  or  charitable  endowments,  or  of  the  revenues  of  the 
higher  class  schools,  which  although  under  School  Boards  do 
not  share  in  the  rates  or  Government  grants.  In  the  last 
report  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  revenue  of  the  higher 
class  public  schools  is  stated  at  34,269/. 

It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  attend  to  these  figures  without 
being  persuaded  that  we  are  now  provided  with  a  mighty 
engine  of  public  education  in  Scotland,  that  the  ratepayers 
show  no  disposition  to  be  niggardly,  or  Parliament  to  be  il- 
liberal, and  that  parents  are  willing  to  pay  according  to  their 
ability  for  the  education  of  their  children.  But  is  this  great 
machine,  whose  pulsation  is  felt  in  the  crowded  lanes  of  our 
populous  towns,  in  the  quiet  parishes  of  the  lowlands,  in  high- 
land valleys,  and  in  remote  islands,  used  to  the  best  advantage  ? 
If  it  is  not  we  are  not  guiltless,  for  the  direction  of  it  is  with 
ourselves. 

The  policy  of  the  Act  is  that  the  public  schools  of  each 
school  district  shall  be  maintained  and  managed  by  the  people 
of  the  district  who  are  immediately  interested  in  their  welfare. 
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I  will  never,  I  believe,  admit  that  the  people  of  a  Scotch  parish 
or  burgh  are  incompetent  to  choose  a  board  of  managers,  who 
may  be  safely  and  advantageously  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  schools,  or  that  the  managers  of  their  choice 
require  to  be  put  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  any  cen- 
tal authority.  What  I  now  say  implies  no  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  the  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland  ought 
to  be  continued  or  not ;  for  that  board  has  no  power  to  super- 
vise or  control  School  Boards  in  their  school  management.  I 
understand  and  appreciate  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
view  that  the  Parliamentary  grant  would  probably  be  better 
administered  by  a  Scotch  Board  than  by  a  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  ;  and  I  also  understand  and  appreciate 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  although  I  find  it  unnecessary 
here  to  enter  on  them  or  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
which  they  regard.  That  subject  is  as  foreign  to  the  supre- 
macy of  the  School  Boards  as  is  the  constitution  of  the  Baird 
Trust  or  the  conditions  on  which  grants  from  that  charity  may 
be  given,  and  the  body  to  which  is  entrusted  the  declaration 
and  enforcement  of  those  conditions.  As  the  law  now  stands 
Parliament  entrusts  the  Executive  Government  with  the  distri- 
bution of  certain  sums  annually  voted  to  aid  education  in  such 
public  (and  private)  schools  as  may  be  willing  to  accept  of  such 
aid  on  the  terms  which  the  Government  prescribes  as  the  con- 
ditions of  affording  it.  In  prescribing  and  enforcing  these 
conditions  the  Government  acts  under  the  usual  responsibility 
of  every  Government  to  Parliament,  and  there  is  undoubtedly 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  system.  It  maybe,  however, 
that  Parliament  would  act  with  wisdom  if,  with  respect  to 
Scotland,  it  committed  the  trust,  not  to  the  Government,  but  to 
a  Board  in  Edinburgh  or  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  On  this  I 
express  no  opinion.  I  must,  however,  emphatically  protest 
against  any  proposal  to  subject  school  managers,  whether 
School  Boards  or  others,  to  direct  supervision  or  control  by 
Grovemment  or  other  central  authority.  I  say  direct  control, 
because  it  is  manifest  that  any  body  or  individual  having  money 
to  distribute  may  and  must  exercise  an  indirect,  though  quite 
lesritimate  control,  on  those  who  wish  to  have  a  share  of  it. 

It  does  not  really  affect  the  views  which  I  have  expressed 
that  in  certain  matters — one  of  which  I  have  already  adverted 
to — advantage  is  conveniently  taken  of  the  existence  of  a 
Grovemment  department  or  Board  of  Education  to  which  resort 
may  be  made  in  matters  where  some  check  or  power  of  control 
ia,  or  possibly  may  be,  exceptionally  needed.  I  might  point 
oat  in  detail  what  I  exactly  mean,  but  it  is,  I  am  persuaded. 
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unnecessary,  and  would  be  tedious.  Let  me  only  in  conclusion 
on  this  topic  counsel  School  Boards  and  their  constituencies  to 
hold  by  the  independence  which  the  statute  has  given  them. 

One  particular  subject  connected  with  it,  and  that  probably 
the  most  important,  I  ought  perhaps  not  to  omit.  I  refer  to  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  teachers.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  teachers  should  desire  security  of  tenure.  It  is  always  a 
natural  desire,  and  the  parish  schoolmasters  of  Scotland  had  in 
fact  a  freehold  in  their  offices,  and  the  people  of  Scotland,  how- 
ever they  may  have  suiFered  from  the  fact,  were  so  used  to  it 
that  many  regarded  the  change  effected  by  the  Act  of  1872  as  a 
rather  violent  innovation  on  the  established  and  natural  order 
of  things.  Then  it  is  so  easy  to  make  a  plausible  special  case 
for  teachers.  They  are,  or  ought  to  be,  wiser  and  certainly 
more  learned  than  the  average  parent.  The  father,  and  still 
more  the  mother  of  a  dull,  idle,  or  bad  boy  may  be  sensitive, 
partial  and  unjust,  and  harbour  an  ill-feeling  against  a  consci- 
entious teacher  who  has  done  his  duty,  and  not  rest  till  he  has 
got  him  dismissed  by  a  board  of  which  he  may  be  a  member,  or 
of  which  he  may  be  an  influential  and  active  constituent. 
Sensible  men  will  smile  at  such  an  argument,  but  I  assure  you 
that  it  was  addressed  to  me  quite  seriously  and  earnestly  a  score 
of  times  by  schoolmasters  individually  and  in  deputations.  It 
was  in  vain  with  them  to  urge  the  experience  and  practice  of 
other  countries — especially  of  England,  where  schoolmasters 
were  treated  exactly  like  other  people.  Of  course  private 
officials,  such  as  agents,  factors,  bank  managers,  railway  mana- 
gers, the  officers  of  assurance  companies,  and  such  like,  were 
not  to  the  purpose  at  all.  The  only  case  which  they  thought 
really  formidable  was  that  of  the  Free  Church  school  teachers, 
who  were  all  hired  by  the  half-year,  and  who  nevertheless  had 
practical  security  of  tenure  so  long  as  they  behaved  well  and 
were  efficient.  The  old  prejudice  has  been  greatly  shaken,  and 
the  only  demand  now  is  for  a  check  upon  capricious  removal. 
I  must  admit  that  such  removal  is  possible,  and  may  sometimes 
occur — just  as  it  is  possible  and  may  occur  in  any  department 
of  business.  But  admitting  this  I  cannot  think  it  doubtful 
that  the  retention  of  inefficient  teachers  will  always,  as  human 
nature  goes,  be  much  more  frequent  than  the  unjust  dis- 
missal of  efficient  teachers,  and  that  the  retention  of  a  teacher 
against  the  will  of  his  School  Board  by  the  controlling 
power  of  a  central  authority  would  be  an  evil  of  dimensions 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  risk  of  rare  and  exceptional 
unjust  dismissal.  Take  any  public  school  in  England  or  Scot- 
land;  take  for  instance  Fettes  College.     It  is  conceivable, 
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however  improbable^  that  the  managing  body  may  act  capri- 
ciously and  unjustly  towards  a  teacher.  It  is  a  trifling  risk,  but 
suppose  it  were  ten  times  as  great  as  it  is — what  would  be  the 
position  of  the  managing  body  and  consequently  of  the  school, 
if  teachers  in  whom  they  had,  rightly  or  wrongly,  lost  confi- 
dence, were  retained  in  spite  of  them,  by  some  foreign  autho- 
rity. It  is  perhaps  unlikely  that  the  power  of  control,  if  vested 
in  a  body  of  sensible  men  such  as  a  Government  department 
or  central  board  would  probably  consist  of,  would  be  exercised 
often  or  improperly,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  its  existence 
would  constantly  and  mischievously  operate  to  impair  the  au- 
thority and  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  proper  mana- 
gers of  the  schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  power  to 
appoint  and  remove  teachers  is  involved  in  the  notion  of  school 
management,  and  that  a  managing  body  to  which  this  power 
was  denied  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  school.  The  directors  of  a  railway  company  or  of  a  bank  or 
insurance  office,  or  any  institution  you  choose  to  instance, 
must  as  the  condition  of  their  responsibility  have  the  direction 
and  control  of  all  the  officials  from  the  manager  downwards ; 
and  the  sure  and  certain  knowledge  that  this  is  the  relation  in 
which  the  employ^  stand  to  their  directors  is  not  merely  con- 
ducive but,  generally  speaking,  essential  to  the  smooth  and 
Batisfactory  conduct  of  business.  I  am  not  myself  able  to  per- 
ceive any  reason  for  regarding  schools  as  exceptional  in  this 
respect,  and  I  am  fortified  in  my  opinion  that  there  is  none,  by 
the  fact  that  such  an  idea  has  not  occurred  except  with  reference 
to  a  certain  class  of  schools  in  Scotland. 

I  may  here  observe,  and  I  do  so  with  satisfaction,  that 
apart  from  this  question  of  tenure,  on  which  I  have  no  more  to 
say,  the  schoolmasters  of  Scotland  taken  as  a  body  are  not  only 
much  better  off  than  they  ever  were  prior  to  the  Act  of  1872, 
but  without  making  comparison  with  the  former  state  of  things, 
are  well  and  liberally  treated  by  the  School  Boards  under  the 
Act.  The  number  of  certificated  teachers  employed  in  State- 
aided  schools  has  been  nearly  doubled  since  1872,  while  tlie 
average  emoluments  of  each  have  been  increased  above  30  per 
cent.  The  greater  number  of  them  have  salaries  ranging  be- 
tween 75/.  and  200/.,  while  some  have  over  300/.  The  average 
salary  is  131/.  9«.  In  England  the  average  is  only  112/.  2s.  Ic?., 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  case  in  which  Scotch 
officials  are  better  paid  than  the  corresponding  officials  in  Eng- 
land. In  all  other  departments  the  reverse  is  commonly,  I 
might  say  universally,  the  case.  I  have  been  speaking  of 
acnoolmasters.      The  average  salaries  of  schoolmistresses  have 
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since  the  Act  of  1872  advanced  about  20  per  cent.^  and  are 
greater  than  the  corresponding  salaries  in  England.  I  notice 
these  facts  with  pleasure,  because  they  realise  the  expectations 
which  I  had  formed  and  expressed  when  the  measure  was 
before  Parliament,  and  justify  the  resistance  which  I  offered 
to  the  proposal  so  frequently  urged  upon  me  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  teachers  to  fix  a  statutory  maximum  and  minimum 
salary. 

I  pass  now  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  statutory 
schools.  And  here  I  must  warn  you  that  I  shall  probably 
press  harder  than  I  have  hitherto  done  on  the  elasticity  of 
my  text,  although  I  shall  still  adhere  to  it  in  the  main  by 
dwelling  chiefly  on  the  law  of  the  matter  as  it  stands  on  the 
statute  (which  you  will  remember  I  gave  out  as  my  immediate 
subject),  and  the  power  thereby  conferred  on  the  people  to 
turn  their  schools  to  such  account  as  they  please. 

Now,  the  key-note  of  this  National  Education  law  is  liberty, 
liberty  to  the  people  of  each  school  district  to  determine  not 
once  for  all,  but  from  time  to  time,  according  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances and  ripening  experience  and,  presumably,  advanc- 
ing intelligence,  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  the  schools 
thereof.  This  liberty  which  extends  to  religious  as  well  as 
secular  instruction  is  necessarily,  with  a  view  to  the  practical 
exercise  of  it,  delegated  by  those  who  possess  it  to  a  limited 
number  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  But  the  responsibility 
of  the  delegates  is  direct  and  immediate,  and  I  think  that  I  do 
not  over-estimate  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  any  district 
of  Scotland,  be  it  highland  or  lowland,  rural  or  burghal,  when  I 
say  that,  however  illiterate  many  of  them  may  be  individually, 
they  will  find  out  somehow,  and  know  for  certain,  whether  the 
schools  which  they  pay  for  and  to  which  they  send  their  chil- 
dren are  good  or  bad ;  whether  or  not  they  are  reasonably  well 
conducted,  and  fairly  serve  their  purpose.  I  am  therefore  dis- 
posed to  conclude  that  the  liberty  which  the  law  confers  is 
likely,  and  even  certain,  to  be  used  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  intelligence  of  each  district  for  the  time  being,  and 
these,  I  need  hardly  add,  cannot  be  transcended  by  any  legis- 
lation, however  imperative  or  however  skilful. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  not  a  low  one  in  a  national 
education  point  of  view,  there  is  (religion  apart)  no  con- 
troversy. All  are  agreed  about  the  three  Rs :  and  permit 
me  to  observe  that  a  national  and  compulsory  system  of  education 
under  which  every  child  in  the  country  should  set  out  in  life 
with  ability  to  read,  write,  and  count,  would  be  in  advance  of 
any  that  has  yet  been  achieved  and  realised  in  this  planet  of 
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ODrs.   Tlic  controversy  lies  beyond  anything  that  has  ever  yet 
been  reached  universally  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Now  of  course  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  none  should  in  the 
pubKc  schools  get  anything  beyond  the  three  Rs  until  all  had  got 
th«e,  but  only  that  there  might  with  advantage  be  somewhat 
more  earnestness  about  the  vast  multitude  who,  although  they 
may  be  able  to  read  in  a  way,  find  too  much  difficulty  in  it  to 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit ;  who,  although  they  can  write  in 
a  way,  yet  find  it  a  painful  task  to  write  a  letter ;  and  whose 
arithmetic  would  not  enable  them  to  keep  decently  the  books 
of  a  village  shop  or  farm  dairy.     I  am  the  very  furthest  in 
the  world  from  being  disposed  to  refuse  attention  to  the  claims 
of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  matliematics  as  subjects  of  instruction 
in  our  parish  and  village  schools ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  these 
are  the   schools  in   which  are  educated  our  labourers,  farm 
and   domestic   servants,  small   tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  all 
of  whom  I  should  wish  to  be  able  to  read  \nth  pleasure  and 
profit,  to  write  with  facility,  and  to  count  with  such  promptness 
and  accuracy    that,    assuming  intelligence,    steadiness,    and 
industry,  they  might  have  a  reasonable  prospect  not  only  of 
happiness  in  a  lowly  sphere,  but,  opportunity  favouring,  of 
advancement  in  the  world.     When  this  point  has  been  reached 
not  for  a  few,  or  even  many,  but  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  I 
shall,  for  my  part,  be  still  more  disposed  than  I  am  now  to 
attend  to  the  controversies  about  higher  subjects  which  exist 
above  it.      I  am  not  now  speaking  of  all  the  schools  under  the 
statute,  for  these  include  a  great  variety,  up  to  the  burgh 
schools  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and    Aberdeen,  and   many 
others  of  a  high  class,  and  which  have  no  share  of  local  rates 
or  parliamentary  grants,  but  of  the  vast   majority  of  those 
schools  to  which  we  look  to  provide  the  country  in  the  not 
remote  future  with  labourers,  servants,  tradesmen,  and  me- 
chanics better  instructed  for  their  own  happiness  and  prospects 
and  the  services  which  they  may  render  to  others  than  the 
same  classes  have  been  under  a  very  much  more  slender  and 
]iarsimouious  system  of  national  education. 

I  have  not,  I  trust,  expressed  myself  so  awkwardly,  as  to 
induce  anyone  to  suppose  that  I  am  inimical  or  other  than 
friendly  to  the  very  highest  possible  education  in  our  public 
schools.  I  really  mean  no  more  than  this,  which  seems 
obvious  enough,  that  as  these  schools  exist  for  the  people 
they  ought  to  be  made  to  serve  their  purpose.  The  lower 
and  the  higher  education  are  on  the  common  foundation  of 
the  three  Rs,  and  this  common  foundation  rises  considerably 
higher  than   these.     When  the  building  has  been  raised   so 
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high,  say  to  the  height  of  the  three  Rs,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
scholars  in  the  common  and  most  numerous  schools  drop  off. 
The  controversy  about  higher  subjects  only  then  begins. 
I  do  not  say,  or  think,  that  the  controversy  is  unimportant, 
€ven  although  I  am  persuaded  that,  with  respect  to  the  masses, 
the  level  at  which  it  arises  has  never  yet  been  reached.  What 
I  say  is  that  the  question  about  raising  the  masses  to  that 
level,  has  not  in  my  judgment  been  sufSciently  attended  to. 
I  see  and  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  result, 
and  concede  that  the  interests  of  the  more  intelligent  scholars 
who  have  been  carried  ^o  high,  ought  not  in  the  meantime  to  be 
neglected^  only  qualifying  the  concession  with  the  remark 
that  I  think  these  difficulties  will  yield  to  a  more  determined 
and  vigorous  effort,  and  that  by  making  this  effort  wit4i  effect, 
more  will  be  done  to  advance  national  education  than  by 
bestowing  an  equal  amount  of  energy  on  what  is  called,  and 
not  improperly,  the  higher  education  of  which  comparatively 
few  can  avail  themselves.  That  portion  of  the  great  highway 
of  education  which  is  used  by  the  multitude,  and  along  which 
even  those  who  are  destined  to  journey  furthest  must  pass, 
ought  to  be  put  and  maintained  in  the  best  order.  This  is  no 
fixed  portion,  but  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  it  will  be  greatly  extended,  not 
rapidly  perhaps,  but  steadily.  The  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  this  highroad  of  the  masses  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
schools  to  which  I  now  refer.  The  narrower  and  steeper  paths 
beyond  need  not  therefore  be  neglected  even  in  these  schools,  but 
it  IS  well  I  think  to  keep  in  view  that  these  are  the  schools  of  the 
people,  an  infinitesimally  small  number  of  whom  can  possibly,  as 
the  world  is  now  constituted  or  is  likely  to  be  for  a  while  yet, 
enter  on  these  paths. 

You  will  perceive  from  the  tenor  of  these  remarks  that 
I  incline  to  approve  of  the  views  which  have  influenced  the 
present  and  former  Governments  to  encourage,  by  their  dis- 
tribution of  the  sums  annually  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
Parliament,  increased  attention  to  those  elementary  subjects 
of  instruction  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  who 
use  the  national  schools  are  chiefly  interested.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  examine  the  details  of  the  existing  code,  or  to 
contrast  that  code  with  those  that  have  preceded  it.  I  there- 
fore only  notice  that  a  fair  account  seems  to  me  to  be  taken  of 
special  subjects  beyond  the  conventional  limits  of  the  three 
Ks,  and  that  so  far  from  condemning  I  applaud  the  en- 
couragement given  to  special  subjects  of  a  more  popular  and 
(for  the  schools  immediately  in  question)  useful  character  than 
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mathematics  and  foreigQ  languages.  I  venture  to  add,  that  in 
mj  judgment  this  is  done  in  a  manner  which  is  beneficial  and 
wise,  inasmuch  as  the  choice  among  the  great  variety  of  special 
sabjects  specified,  and  which  include  mathematics  and  foreign 
languages  both  ancient  and  modem,  is  left  to  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  pupils.  I  have  much  faith  in  the  judgment 
of  those  who  are  immediately  interested  in  the-  individual 
children,  and  especially  in  the  judgment  of  the  parents.  There 
are  exceptions  no  doubt,  numerous  and  painful  enough,  but 
generally  and  on  the  whole  the  parents,  with  such  advice  and 
assistance  as  are  commonly  available,  can  best  determine  what 
subjects  of  instruction  their  children  are  in  their  circumstances 
and  with  their  prospects  most  likely  to  profit  by.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  tliere  is,  as  I  have  observed,  no  room  for  ques- 
tion, and  beyond  that  the  children  themselves  are  likely  to 
aid  their  parents  and  teachers  in  choosing  their  subjects,  and 
if  only  a  small  number  choose  mathematics,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
I  must  fairly  own  that  I  am  neither  surprised  nor  sorry. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  controversy  about  the  comparative 
value  of  the  dead  languages  as  educational  agents,  .for  of  the 
absolute  value  of  such  to  those  who  can  be  made  to  learn  them 
there  is,  I  suppose,  no  question.  I  should  wish,  however,  with 
your  permission,  to  make  a  very  few  observations  on  the  really 
very  important  practical  question,  whether  the  time  devoted  to 
Latin  in  many  of  our  public  schools  might  not  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed.  I  know  the  delicacy  of  the  question,  and  I 
shall  trespass  on  it  only  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  few  obser- 
vations I  have  to  make,  which  will  not  carry  me  far  afield. 

A  synthetic  language,  inflective,  with  three  genders,  six 
cases,  and  a  most  logical  grammar  to  govern  its  syntax,  cannot 
fail  to  afford  ample  and  vigorous  mental  exercise  and  discipline 
to  those  who  study  it —  especially  when  the  prosody,  which  to 
us  modems  is  mere  matter  of  memory,  is  added  to  increase  the 
perplexity.  For  the  purpose  of  mental  gymnastics  a  modern 
language,  French  for  example,  which  is  analytic,  and  has  only 
one  case  and  two  genders,  may  not  be  able  to  compete  with  it. 
But  then,  to  learn  the  language  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
reaping  the  intellectual  fruits  of  the  process,  and  it  is  pertinent 
to  ask  what  proportion  of  those  whose  time  is  spent  upon  it  do 
in  fact  learn  it?  A  precise  answer  cannot  be  given  to  the 
question,  but  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
proportion  is  very  small — I  mean,  of  course,  of  those  who  ever 
acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  of  whom  it 
can  truly  be  said  that,  by  the  process  of  learning  it,  their  minds 
have  been  better  exercised  and  disciplined  than  they  would 
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have  been  by  the  study  of  easier  and  more  practical  subjects. 
It  is  as  true  (perhaps  even  more  so)  of  children  and  youths  as 
it  is  of  men,  that  they  cannot  learn  anything  without  giving 
their  attention  to  it,  and  that  they  will  not  give  their  attention 
to  anything  in  which  they  do  not  for  some  reason  or  other  take 
an  interest.  Now,  as  simple  matter  of  fact  it  is  difficult  to 
interest  an  average  boy  in  Latin.  It  is  naturally  distasteful  to 
the  great  majority,  and  the  first  condition  of  learning  it  is 
only  fulfilled  in  exceptional  instances,  consisting  in  the  parish 
schools,  exclusively  or  nearly  so,  of  those  who  with  their  own 
goodwill  and  more  or  less  prospective  opportunity  are  destined 
to  some  profession  for  which  it  is  necessary.  It  is  well 
indeed  that  for  them,  comparatively  few  though  they  be,  the 
humblest  schools  of  the  country  to  which  alone  they  may  have 
access  at  the  outset  should  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  supply 
the  instruction  which  they  want ;  and  I  trust  that  this  will 
never  cease  to  be  the  case.  But  for  the  great  body  of  the 
pupils  in  these  schools,  and  even  in  higher  schools  than  these,  I 
venture  to  say  that,  what  is  to  them  a  fixed  quantity,  viz., 
their  school  time,  is  greatly  wasted  by  spending  it  on  Latin. 

With  an  affectionate  boy  the  desire  to  please  his  parents  or 
teacher ;  with  a  spirited  boy,  emulation  and  a  wish  to  excel  may 
excite  an  interest  and  induce  attention  with  its  results.  It 
still  remains  a  question  whether  you  do  the  best  for  them  by 
giving  them  Latin.  The  great  law,  that  nothing  is  to  be  had 
without  paying  for  it,  is  always,  operating.  There  is  only  so 
much  time  to  be  spent,  and  those  who  spend  it  on  Latin  must 
go  without  what  they  might  otherwise  have  bought  with  it. 
With  some  exceptions  of  inconsiderable  magnitude,  the  children 
in  an  elementary  school  must  be  taught  in  large  classes.  Nume- 
rous subdivisions  and  small  classes  are  practically  impossible, 
however  unfortunate  the  impossibility  may  be.  The  question 
of  the  choice  of  subjects  requires  therefore,  before  it  can  be 
answered,  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  position,  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  probable  prospects  of  those  whom  the  answer 
concerns.  They  are,  each  in  his  sphere  and  vocation,  which  you 
have  to  judge  of  and  guess  at  as  you  best  may,  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  life,  that  there  may  be  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to 
the  eater.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  without  bread  he 
cannot  live,  and  so  we  must  have  those  among  us  who  are  to 
produce  that  necessary  of  life ;  and  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
elementary  schools  have  to  prepare  multitudes  of  them  to  per* 
form  this  their  part  in  life.  You  who  cultivate  your  intellects 
must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  lodged  by  those  who  cultivate  the 
soil  and  make  cloth  and  build  houses,  and  there  are  many  little 
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domestic  services  which  you  need  from  those  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily or  commonly  distinguished  by  accomplishments  beyond  the 
sphere  of  their  humble  duties.  Our  system  of  national  education 
comprehends,  and  in  the  schools  to  which  I  have  throughout 
been  chiefly  alluding,  mainly  regards  those  who  are  in  the  im- 
mediate future  to  furnish  this  part  of  the  world  with  those 
material  necessaries  and  comforts  without  which  we  should  be 
unable  to  exist,  however  spiritual  and  spiritually  disposed  we 
may  be.  It  is  not  a  little  thing  to  help  human  beings  to  be 
more  skilful  and  productive  workers  in  the  world,  and  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  parent  who  does  not  appreciate  education 
'  for  its  own  sake '  as  the  phrase  is,  but  would  have  his  child 
taught  what  will  enable  him  to  turn  sixpence  into  a  shilling 
—what  in  short  will  pay — is  to  manifest  a  misconception  of  the 
constitution  of  the  world.  For  my  part  I  firmly  and  fervently 
believe  that  there  is,  generally  speaking,  sufficient  mental  exer- 
cise and  discipline,  and,  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race, 
all  that  is  practically  possible,  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  infor- 
mation. And  by  useful  information  I  mean  what  each  man  may 
turn  to  practical  account  in  the  business  of  his  life.  Great 
intellects,  whatever  may  be  their  particular  aptitudes — poetry, 
philosophy,  science,  statesmanship  or  strategy,  will  develope 
themselves  even  though  their  earliest  instruction  should  have 
been  in  a  parish  school  and  of  the  utilitarian  order  which  I 
suggest — so  that  the  regularity  of  the  planetary  system  need 
not  be  deranged  on  account  of  these  comets. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  although  I  have  only  just 
filluded  to  the  higher  class  public  schools,  1  regard  them  as  a 
most  important  feature  of  our  system  of  national  education  as 
by  law  established.  The  humbler  and  more  numerous  schools 
about  which  I  have  been  speaking  are  not  only  established  but 
endowed.  If  I  could  I  would  have  endowed  the  higher  schools 
also,  but  that  being  impossible,  I  did  what  I  could  by  including 
them  in  the  national  system  as  legal  establishments.  It  looke(l 
and  looks  a  small  thing.  If  it  had  not,  I  might  not  have  been 
able  to  persuade  Parliament  to  sanction  it.  To  support  with 
rates  or  Parliamentary  grant  classical  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  upper  middle  class  was  not  in  1872,  and  probably  is  not 
now,  or  likely  soon  to  be,  possible.  The  idea  is  not,  however, 
a  startling  one  to  my  mind,  although  I  shall  not  now  attempt 
to  enforce  or  illustrate  my  view  of  the  subject.  What  I  wish 
to  observe  is,  that  there  are  in  Scotland  many  large  voluntary 
foundations  of  an  educational  character  which  it  is  generally, 
although  perhaps  not  universally  admitted,  are  greatly  misspent 
in  the  sense  of  not  being  turned  to  the  best  account.    These  are 
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likely  to  be  the  subject  of  not  distant  legislation ;  and  about,  or 
shortly  after,  the  time  when  the  Act  of  1872  was  passed,  I  was 
myself  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  ^R»^al 
Commission  to  take  evidence  and  report  on  the  matter.  The 
Commissioners  have  given  in  their  report,  and  I  think  it  probable 
that  when  the  most  proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  foundations 
to  which  I  refer  comes  to  be  considered,  the  fact  that  our 
national  system  of  education  includes  higher  class  schools  which 
have  no  share  of  rates  or  grants,  but  depend  entirely  on  volun- 
tary foundations  and  fees,  will  assist  and  simplify  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  Scotch  Education  Act  differs  from  that 
for  England  in  many  respects,  and  in  this  among  others  that 
the  Scotch  is  not  confined  to  elementary  education.  I  think, 
although  I  should  not  like  to  speak  positively,  that  the  word 
*  elementary' does  not  occur  in  the  bcotch  Act.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
comprehend  and  apply  to  schools  of  the  highest  class.  These 
higher  schools  I  should  much  like  to  see  magnified  and  multi- 
plied, and  if  any  of  you  should  think  that  1  have  spoken  dis- 
respectfully or  lightly  of  the  higher  teaching — of  mathematics 
and  classics — I  beg  to  say  that  my  remarks  had  special  reference 
to  the  schools  to  which  I  was  immediately  referring,  and  that 
in  the  higher  class  of  schools  which  I  now  allude  to,  and  which 
are  also  national  and  popular  schools,  I  am  as  much  disposed 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  these  branches  of  education,  and  to 
carry  them  high,  as  those  whose  zeal  for  them,  in  my  judgment 
— which,  however,  I  desire  to  express  with  modesty,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  conviction — is  not  seldom  manifested  in  wrong 
places.  In  the  higher  schools  you  are  likely  generally  to  find 
a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  in  whom  the  requisite  interest 
may  be  awakened  —  who  will,  therefore,  give  more  or  less 
attention,  and  make  advancement  accordingly,  and  that  without 
any  extravagant  or  undue  sacrifice  of  time  which  to  them 
might  be  more  profitably  employed. 

I  have  expressed  myself  unfortunately  if  what  I  have  said 
has  induced  anyone  to  suppose  that  I  am  adverse  to  a  high 
standard  of  instruction  in  the  common  public  schools.  I  desire 
as  high  a  standard  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  chief  end  of 
their  existence  as  I  regard  it,  and  it  is  with  profound  satisfac- 
tion that  I  observe,  from  the  reports  and  statistics  which  have 
been  published  by  the  Education  Department  and  the  Board 
of  Education,  that  this  standard  as  it  existed  before  the  Act  of 
1872  has  not  been  lowered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
notably  raised,  as  I  had  ventured  to  think  it  would  be,  under 
the  influence  of  the  more  powerful  educational  machinery 
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which  the  Act  put  in  motion.  It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if 
a  much  larger  number  of  schools,  taught  by  a  far  greater 
number  of  more  carefully  trained  and  selected  and  better  paid 
teachersy  and  conducted  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  their  efficiency  and  success,  did 
not  achieve  better  results  than  had  been  experienced  under  the 
more  limited  system  which  has  been  superseded.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  matter  of  surprise  that  there  has  been  an  advance, 
and  that  in  all  directions.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that  the 
superior  instruction  in  the  elements  which  has  been  secured  to 
a  greatly  increased  number  of  pupils  has  been  purchased  by 
some  sacrifice  of  the  higher  instruction  which  used  to  be  im- 
parted to  some.  But  there  is,  as  the  returns  show,  and  as  I 
certainly  believe,  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  statement. 
The  reverse  is  the  truth,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  it  should 
be.  The  advance  upon  ignorance  has  been  in  all  directions. 
I  venture  to  expect  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  and  with 
this  result,  that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  the  more  efficient 
teaching  of  the  elements  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  pupils 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  advance  and  elevation 
of  the  standards  which  may  in  these  humbler  schools  be  attained 
by  those  of  exceptional  ability  or  energv,  and  that  such  ability 
and  energy  will  be  more  largely  developed  as  the  elementary 
teaching  is  improved  and  extended. 
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IT  will  be  ray  duty  to  submit  to  you,  as  well  as  I  may,  from 
my  own   point  of  view,  the  present  position  of  Sanitary 
Science,  for  its  future  practical  advancement. 

A  Stationary  Death-rate,  with  a  Largely  Increased  Population , 
a  Reduced  Death-rate, — It  has  been  recently  put  forward  by  a 
gentleman  who  held  this  chair  at  Liverpool,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  expense  incurred  by  local  authorities  for  sanitary 
works,  there  has  been  little  alteration  in  the  death-rate  during  the 
last  forty  years.  In  great  part  this  is  true,  and  I  may  show  why  it 
is  so ;  but  the  figures  are  misleading,  for  with  an  increase  of  the 
population  during  that  period,  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty- two 
millions,  with  extensive  conditions  of  overcrowding  of  dwellings 
of  the  wage  classes,  And  of  cottages  which  formerly  served  for 
one  family,  but  which  have  now  frequently  one  family  to  each 
room,  there  have  been  augmentations  of  death-rates  at  many 
points,  insufficiently  countervailed  by  reductions  at  others. 
It  will  be  found  that  a  stationary  death-rate  is,  relatively  to  a 
largely  increased  population,  a  reduced  death-rate.  But  the 
statement  is,  as  I  shall  show,  so  couched  as  unjustly  to  de- 
preciate our  increased  power  of  sanitation.  Then  we  have 
had  the  doctrines  of  Malthus  raised  against  us,  and  it  is  held 
forth  that  by  increasing  the  population  we  shall  by  division 
diminish  its  subsistence  fund  and  intensify  misery.  Those 
doctrines  were  pressed  for  application  when  the  popula- 
tion was  one-third  what  it  now  is.  .  They  were  again  presse<l 
afi  of  increasing  necessity,  when  it  was  one-half  what  it  now 
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1?.     In  what    comparative   condition   of  comfort   would  the 
population  now  be,  and  of  prosperity  and  strength  would  the 
Dation  be,  if  it  were  now  as  it  then  was?     In  my  service 
in  Poor  Law  administration,  I  had  to  deal  practically  with 
those  doctrines.     In  one  county  we  at  once  struck  off  10,000 
able-bodied  men  from  the  pauper   roll    of  out-door  relief  in 
aid  of  wages.      The  Malthusians   declared   that  wages  must 
be  reduced  by  that  measure,  and  that  its  working  must  be 
horrible.    But  lo  I  wages,  instead  of  falling,  rose  higher  than 
they  had  ever  been  before.     In  the  very  county  where  the 
objection  was  raised  the  population  has  been  increased  during 
the    last    half-century   from  half  a    million   to   upwards   of 
two  millions,  wages  have  been  doubled,  and — until  the  late 
check  to  manufactures  and  population — productive  population 
had  become  scarce,  as  I  foretold  it  would  be.    I  might  add,  that 
if  by  sanitation  the  population  were  increased  to  the  extent  fore- 
boded, why  then,  as  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  globe  only  one-sixth  is  really  believed  to  be  inhabited, 
we  shall  have  sufficient  outlets  for  the  superabundance  of  a 
strengthened  population.     Noting  the  fact  that  at  the  period  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  population  doctrine,  epidemic  visitations 
were  regarded  as  *  positive  checks,'  absolutely  unpreventible  and 
nncontrollable,  — I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  progress  made  in  the 
development  of  the  powers  of  sanitation  in  absolute  prevention ; 
especially  as  bearing  on  those  visitations.     In  our  first  meeting 
at  Birmingham,  in  1857,  Lord  Stanley,  now  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
referred  to  my  official  Report  of  1842,  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  labouring  population,  in  terms  with  which  subsequent  de- 
dications to  me  of  works  on  the  subject — of  which  I  prize  most 
the  dedications  by  officers  who  have  served  with  me — have  con- 
curred, in  accepting  that  Report  as  the  Starting-point  of  public 
effort  in  Sanitation.     I  therefore  propose  to  submit  examples 
of  the  development  of  those  powers  since  that  period.     Our 
general  death-reffistration  is  defective  in  itself;  and  it  is  yet 
more  defective  for  our  present  purpose,  because  in  the  same 
registration  districts  houses  situate  outside  sanitary  works  which 
have  had  no  amendment  are  mixed  up  with  others  in  areas 
which  have  been  so  amended,  and  it  is  hence  very  difficult  to 
obtain  distinct  and  just  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  results  of 
such  works.    We  may,  however,  see  more  clearly  the  operation 
of  principles,   and  obtain  more   satisfactory   conclusions,   by 
observing  their  working  on  similar  classes  of  persons  in  similar 
conditions,  as  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy ;  or  in  public  institu- 
tions under  distinct  professional  observation  and  care.     It  is  to 
such  instances  that  I  beg  to  solicit  attention.     And^  firsts  as  to 
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the  prevention  of  the  greatest  sources  of  preventible  diseases, 
*  the  children's  diseases '  and  *  children's  epidemics.' 

A  Norma  of  Sanitation  for  the  Infantile  Stages  of  Life, — 
In  1838  there  fell  to  the  direct  administration  of  our  Poor 
Law  Board,  of  which  I  was  the  Secretary,  two  large  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  of  destitute  orphan  children,  which 
suffered  severely  from  passing  epidemics  or  typhus  fever. 
In  one,  at  Norwood,  containing  700  children,  there  was  a 
severe  outburst  of  typhus  fever,  by  which  more  than  a 
third  were  attacked,  and  more  than  30  were  killed.  The 
general  declaration  of  medical  men  at  the  time  was,  that  the 
mortality  was  occasioned  by  deficient  food.  But  the  food  was 
better  and  more  abundant  than  the  food  of  the  independent 
wage  classes.  I  got  the  case  examined  by  the  late  Dr.  Neill 
Arnott,  who  was  a  specialist  in  one  element  of  sanitation — 
ventilation.  He  pronounced  the  main  evil  to  be  not  defi- 
ciency of  food,  but  deficiency  of  pure  air,  and  that  the  remedy 
was  the  constant  removal  of  putrefying  matter  by  good  drainage, 
and  of  foul  air  by  ventilation.  This  was  adopted,  with  the  result 
of  a  reduction  of  the  death-rate  by  about  one-third.  Next 
followed  the  production  of  clean  skins,  by  regular  head  to  foot 
ablutions  with  tepid  water ;  ^  and  this  was  followed  by  the  reduc- 
tion by  about  another  third  of  the  ordinary  death-rates.  Other 
improvements  in  detail  have  followed,  chiefly  in  physical  train- 
ing. As  sanitp*^  improvement  has  advanced  in  these  institutions 
there  have  been  fewer  inmates  of  the  sick  wards  to  the  extent  that 
not  a  fourth  of  the  beds  provided  for  sickness  are  now  usually 
occupied.  The  particular  institution  first  attacked,  and  now 
eight  other  large  orphan  institutions,  district  asylums, — are  in 
fact  children's  hospitals,  where  numbers  are  received  only  to 
die.  All  the  inmates  as  a  class  are  of  the  most  wretched  type 
of  children,  all  weakly  and  susceptible  to  disease ;  but 
of  those  who  come  in  without  marked  disease,  there  is  now 
an  almost  absolute  immunity  from  the  *  Children's  epidemics.* 
Cases  of  typhus,  at  one  time  scarcely  ever  absent,  have  not  been 
seen  there  for  several  years.  The  mean  death-rates  in  these 
institutions  have  been  steadily  reduced  to  about  3  in  1,000, 
that  is  to  say  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  general  death- 
rate  of  children  of  the  school  ages,  including  the  children  of 
the  well-to-do  classes  of  the  population.  It  was  recently 
stated,  as  evidencing  the  success  of  the  *  boarding  out '  system, 
that  the  deaths  had  not  exceeded  2  per  cent. ;  and  this  pro- 

On  skin  cleanliness  generally  as  a  factor  in  sanitation,  see  an  Exposition  of 
mine,  made  for  the  Congress  on  Domestic  Economy,  held  at  Birmingham,  and  pub- 
lished with  other  Papers  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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btblj  may  be  taken  as  an  average  children's  death-rate  for 
the  cottage ; — that  is  to  say,  20  per  1  ,OuO,  as  against  3  per  1,000 
in  the  district  orphan  institution,  with  little  variation  in  the 
separate  institutions.  Medical  officers  in  charge  of  them,  but 
who  are  in  private  practice,  have  repeatedly  expressed  to  me 
their  astonishment  at  these  results  of  sanitation  as  surprising  and 
wonderful  to  them.  I  was  lately  present  at  a  prize-giving  to 
agricultural  labourers  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  where  one  prize 
man  was  a  shepherd  who  out  of  100  lambs  he  had  reared  had 
only  lost  one.  Such  emulation  may  well  be  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  human.  On  a  visit  to  one  of  these  orphan 
institutions,  I  told  the  governess  of  the  infants  that  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians  had  offered  a  gold  medal  to  whichever  mana- 
ger of  such  institutions  should  rear  the  greatest  number  of 
infants,  and  I  asked  the  governess  whether  she  would  compete 
in  conservancy  of  life  against  that  shepherd  with  his  lambs. 
She  proudly  declared  that  she  would  do  more  than  that,  and 
with  the  infants  of  the  ages  under  her  care  she  really  has  done 
more.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  schools  are  on 
the  half-time  principle,  which  we  introduced  with  the  Factory 
Acts,  as  preventive  of  the  physical  injury  done  by  over-seden- 
tary work  in  the  long-time  schools  ;  and  I  may  add  that,  by  a 
better  adjustment  of  the  book  teaching  to  the  children's  mental 
powers  of  receptivity,  and  by  the  *  freshening  up '  of  the  facul- 
ties by  brisk  gymnastic  exercises  and  the  military  drill,  these 
children,  though  naturally  of  an  inferior  mental  type,  are  got 
well  through  the  three B's  in  less  than  four  years,  as  against  seven 
in  the  common  elementary  Schools,  and  at  half  their  cost  for 
teaching  power ;  and  with  the  economical  outcome,  that  the 
efficiency  of  three  is  imparted  to  two  for  industrial  occupations. 
Formerly,  very  much  from  bodily  inaptitude,  not  one  out  of 
three  got  good  places ;  now  a  very  small  percentage  fail  to  do 
60.  Here  then  we  have  a  great  sanitary  norma  established 
with  factors  that  go  to  the  prevention  of  an  annual  excess 
of  upwards  of  50,000  deaths  in  the  school  stages  of  life,  in 
England  and  Wales. 

A  Norma  of  Sanitation  in  Adult  Stages  of  Life, — I  would 
now  call  attention  to  another  norma  of  sanitation,  for  adult 
stages  of  the  population. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  in  the  course  of  my  early  service 
to  examine  and  compare  the  results  of  sanitation  in  our 
prisons.  Prisons,  I  need  not  remind  you,  were  in  the  time  of 
Howard,  seats  of  the  reputed  special  '  gaol  fever,'  to  which 
not  only  prisoners,  but  juries  and  judges  who  tried  them  have 
heretofore  fallen  victims.     But  now,  oy  clean  air>  clean  per- 
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sons,  pure  water,  and  by  regulated  regimen,  prisons  are  made 
seats  of  health,  and  display  the  most  conspicuous  norma  to  be 
kept  in  view  of  the  power  of  sanitation  in  adult  life.  Sir 
Robert  Christison,  the  distinguished  consulting  physician  on 
the  prisons  of  Scotland,  declares  that  the  general  prison  of 
Scotland,  that  of  Perth,  is  apparently  the  most  healthy  place 
in  the  world.  He  states  to  me :  *  The  healthiness  of  the 
general  prison  is  almost  marvellous.  I  have  down  to  the  present 
time  inspected  it  as  Government  inspector  six  times  annually 
for  thirteen  years  past,  and  have  very  seldom  indeed  found 
more  than  one  man  and  one  woman  in  bed  amongst  750 
prisoners — once  or  twice  no  one  I '  In  the  common  condition 
previously  from  such  a  number  of  prisoners,  a  large  sick  ward 
would  be  occupied.  He  is  most  emphatic  in  his  expressions  of 
astonishment  at  the  result.  I  have  heai*d  similar  expressions 
from  prison  surgeons  in  England,  and  that  they  are  wont  to  say 
of  patients  in  tlieir  j)rivate  practice,  ^  Oh,  if  I  could  only  have 
that  case  in  prison,  I  could  save  the  life.'  It  may  be  said  that 
the  epidemics  which  ravage  the  populations  under  the  rule  of 
bailie  bodies,  vestries,  and  the  like,  do  not  now  touch  the 
populations  in  the  prisons  under  the  care  of  the  State.  Epi- 
demics rage  around  them,  but  do  not  enter  them,  unless  it  be 
by  some  extraordinary  accident,  or  some  very  culpable  neg- 
ligence. 

I  once  met  a  prison  surgeon  of  our  Model  Prison  at  Pen- 
tonville,  who  appeared  to  be  in  trouble  of  mind.     I  asked  him 
if  anything  had  happened  ?     He  had  got  a  case  of  small-pox 
in  the  prison !     The  disease  was  then  ravaging  the  courts  and 
alleys  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison,  where  as  many  as  a  third  of 
the  wage  classes  in  some  of  them  were  attacked.     But  this  by 
no  means  consoled  him ;  a  case  had  no  business  to  be  in  his 
prison.      A  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  one   of  the    Scotch 
prisons,  and  there  was  a  serious  consultation  about  it,  and  an 
elaborate  speculative  report  as  to  how  such  an  extraordinary 
event  could  have  occurred  there.     We  heard  at  the  Board  of 
Health  that  there  was  an  attack  of  dysentery  in  a  prison,  and 
on  hearing  of  it  we  were  perfectly  certain  that  there  was  mis- 
feasance or  culpability  somewhere.     On  inquiry  it  turned  out 
that  an  ill-constructed  prison  drain  had  burst  into  the  prison 
well,  from  which  the  prisoners   were  supplied  with  drinking 
water.     In  the  Millbank  Prison  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  at 
one  time  frequent,  which  were  traced  to  sewer-tainted  water 
from  the  Thames.     For  the  protection   of  the  prison  popu- 
lation, this   source  of  supply   to  a   large  proportion   of  the 
outside  population^  was  stopped,  and  spring  sources,  such  as 
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we  recommended  for  the  metropolis,  were  resorted  to,  with 
the  result  that  typhoid  fever,  which  continued  to  prevail 
amongst  the  g^eneral  population  of  the  metropolis,  has  been 
loDg  extinguished  amongst  the  population  of  the  prison.  In 
another  prison  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  took  place, 
which  was  found  to  have  arisen  from  the  overflow  pipes  being 
connected  direct  with  the  main  sewer,  which  conveyed  the  gas 
from  the  sewer  to  the  prison  water-tank,  so  that  those  gases  were 
absorbed  by  the  water  which  the  prisoners  drank.  This  con- 
nection was  severed,  and  the  prisoners  were  restored  to  their 
superior  health.  But  in  the  metropolis,  and  other  large  cities, 
from  the  work  of  ignorant  plumbers,  to  whom  is  left  the  uncon- 
trolled internal  distribution  of  water,  the  like  connections  are 
made  by  waste  or  overflow  pipes  opening  into  the  common 
sewers,  whence  the  sewer  gases  of  ill-constructed  sewers  of 
deposit  and  consequent  putridity  are  led  into  the  cisterns  of 
the  houses  under  vestry  rule, — with  the  continued  consequences 
to  the  general  population  from  which  the  population  under 
State  sanitary  rule  are  protected.  Temperance,  or  the  enforced 
exclusion  from  alcoholic  drinks  (as  well  as  from  tobacco)  may, 
it  is  observed,  have  claims  as  factors  in  the  great  sanitary 
results ;  but  to  what  extent  the  prison  surgeons  I  have  con- 
sulted cannot  determine,  for  they  have  observed  similarly 
good  results  manifested  in  the  health  of  female  prisoners 
who  have  not  been  gin  or  beer  drinkers,  but  chiefly  tea 
drinkers. 

To  prisons,  then,  we  should  accustom  the  health  authorities 
to  look  as  strongholds  of  attained,  and  attainable,  sanitation. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  prisoners,  as  appears  in  Scotland,  enter 
the  prisons  with  disease  upon  them,  often  in  advanced  stages. 
Eliminating  these  cases,  we  may  get  a  measure  of  progress 
from  the  military  prisoners  whose  death-rates  as  outsiders  we 
tiiow.  Men  have  been  taken  from  the  ranks,  where  the  death- 
rates  were  17^  in  1,000,  and  put  into  the  prisons  where  the 
death-rates  were  only  3  in  1,000.  I  am  led  to  consider,  from 
various  evidences,  that  a  death-rate  of  3  in  1,000  may  be 
taken  as  an  attained  normal  death-rate  for  the  adult  stages  of 
the  life  of  the  ages  of  the  prison  populations. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  great  sanitary  normas — one  of  a 
death-rate  of  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  common  death- 
rate  in  the  infantile  and  juvenile  stages  of  life,  and  the  other 
of  the  like  proportion  in  the  adult  stages.  These  results  of 
sanitation  in  the  exemptions  from  ordinary  as  well  as  extra- 
ordinary epidemics  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  professors 
<»f  the  curative  service.     Yet  these  results  are  obtained  by  very 
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rudimentary  means  applied,  especially  in  the  juvenile  stages,  by 
agencies  for  which  high  refinement  cannot  be  claimed.  On 
examining  these  same  results  it  is  evident  that  they  are  yet 
susceptible  of  further  advances.  Undivided  professional  atten- 
tion (which  is  frustrated  by  the  administrative  arrange* 
ment  which  necessitates  anxious  attention  to  private  practice), 
and  close  observation  of  the  comparative  experience  of  several 
of  such  establbhments,  would  evolve  important  contributions 
to  sanitary  science.  Thus  the  effects  of  sanitation,  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  climate,  have  yet  to  be  observed  and  dis- 
criminated. In  one  children's  institution  at  Calcutta,  similar 
to  those  instances  cited  near  the  metropolis,  a  death-rate  of 
about  7  in  1,000— not  of  a  fourth— but  of  one-half  the  ordi- 
nary death-rate  here,  has  been  obtained,  which  gives  good 
promise  of  the  practicability  of  rearing  children  Indian  born  of 
British  residents,  and  so  establishing  succession  in  our  Indian 
dominions. 

Different  Species  of  Disease  attendant  on  Different  Doses  of 
Aerial  Impiirity. — I  obtained  observations  of  one  large  prison, 
that  of  the  French  prisoners  of  war  in  this  country,  who  were  con- 
fined on  the  high  and  fine  site  for  air,  the  granite  of  Dartmoor. 
As  the  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  crowding  of  the  prison,  was 
increased,  and  in  the  then  ignorance  of  the  principles  and  means 
of  sanitation,  typhus  became  rife  and  dres^uUy  predominant. 
As  the  numbers  of  the  prisoners  were  reduced  by  exchanges, 
typhus  was  reduced,  and  finally  disappeared ;  yet  phthisis  re- 
mained, and  was  prominent,  but  when  the  number  of  prisoners 
was  still  further  reduced,  phthisis  was  reduced,  and  on  the  priscm 
being  further  thinned  finally  disappeared.  The  apparent  im- 
munity from  phthisis  amongst  the  reduced  numbers  of  the 
prisoners  attracted  the  attention  of  a  physician  who  was  a  very 
good  observer  (the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunt),  who  applied  the 
fact  successfully  in  his  practice.  He  was  wont  to  send  patients 
who  were  smitten  with  consumption  up  to  Dartmoor,  and  to 
provide  that  they  should  be  kept  alone  in  rooms  carefully  aerated. 
Cases  occurred  of  whole  families  in  lower  sites  smitten  with 
phthisis,  of  whom  he  could  persuade  only  one  to  take  the  remedy 
of  pure  aeration,  and  that  one  recovered,  whilst  the  rest  who 
remained  fell  one  after  another.  This  great  prison  presented  an 
example  on  a  large  scale  of  the  deterioration  of  the  finest  air 
and  water  by  insanitary  treatment ;  and,  moreover,  of  another 
important  subject  needing  further  observation — the  production 
of  different  orders  of  disease  in  the  same  air,  by  different  doses 
of  aerial  impurity  on  the  same  sites  and  under  the  same  atmo- 
spheric conditions. 
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Progress  of  Sanitation  in  the  Army, — 1  now  beg  leave 
tosalnriiit  to  your  attention  the  progress  of  the  principles 
of  saaitation  under  public  treatment  and  collective  observa- 
tion— ^namely,  of  our  military  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  I  went  myself,  as 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  first  General  Board  of 
Health,  to  the  War  Office,  and  ventured  to  express  my  doubts 
u  to  the  sufficiency,  not  of  the  medical  or  curative,  but  of  the 
preventive  service.  I  was  met  by  assurances  of  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  completeness  of  all  preparations.  In  result,  how- 
erer,  a  victorious  army  fell,  not  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
but  by  insanitary  administration.  The  first  outcry  was  to 
charge  the  disaster  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  rations  to 
sustain  force.  A  Commission  was  sent  out,  and  the  rations 
vere  amended.  But  good  food  does  not  suffice  against  bad 
air;  the  food  was  improved,  but  sickness  of  the  troops  con- 
tinued. Independent  remonstrances  were  made  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  others,  and  by  myself  in  a  pamphlet  I  wrote 
on  the  subject  for  Lord  Palmerston.'  A  Royal  Commission, 
formed  of  the  Chief  Staff*  of  trained  Officers  of  our  Board, 
wad  sent  out,  and  as  a  result  of  the  sanitary  measures 
proper,  as  was  declared  by  the  then  War  Minister,  Lord 
Panmure,  the  second  army  was  saved,  and  returned  in  a  better 
condition  of  health  than  the  army  at  home.  It  marks  the 
antipathy,  or  at  least  the  apathy,  with  which  sanitation  has  to 
contend, — of  which  other  large  examples  may  be  adduced, — 
that  whilst  every  official  through  whose  misfeasance  the  first 
trmy  was  lost^  was  decorated,  not  one  of  those  through  whose 
8initary  science  the  second  army  was  declared  to  have  been 
saved  received  then  or  since  the  slightest  notice  for  the  achieve- 
ment Chiefly,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Herbert,  under  the 
influence  of  structural  improvements  advised  by  the  Army 

»  See  *Lifeof  Lord  IPalmenton/  vol.  ii.  pp.  81-fl2.  On  February  22,  1855, 
theUte  Lord  Palmerston  wrote:— 'My  dear  Lord  Raglan,— This  will  be  given 
to  you  by  Dr.  Sutherland.  Dr.  Gavin,  and  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  whom  we  send  out 
to  put  the  hospitals,  the  port,  and  the  camp  into  a  less  unhealthy  condition 
than  has  hitherto  existed ;  and  I  r€>queHt  that  you  will  give  them  every  assistance 
and  support  in  your  power.  They  will,  of  course,  be  opposed  and  thwarted  by  the 
iMdical  officers,  by  the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  port  arrangem«'nt.M,  and  by 
those  who  have  the  cleaning  of  the  camp.  Their  mission  will  be  ridicule<l,  and 
tlieir  recommendations  and  directions  set  aside,  unless  enforced  by  the  peremptory 
•xerciee  of  your  authority.  But  that  authority  I  must  request  j'ou  to  exert  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner  for  the  immediate  and  exact  carrying  into  execution 
whatever  change.s  of  arrangement  they  may  recommend  ;  for  these  are  matters  on 
which  depend  5ie  health  and  lives  of  many  hundreds  of  men — I  may  indeed  say  of 
thousands.'  The  Coramifsionors  landed  in  Constantinople  on  March  6.  and  imme- 
diately commenced  cleansing  operations  in  the  large  hospitals  at  Scutari,  with 
results  folly  set  forth  in  their  Report. 
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Sanitary  Commission,  army  sanitation  has  advanced,   under 
more  or  less  perfect  provisions,  from  a  death-rate  of  17 '5  in 
the  year  1858  to  a  death-rate  of  9*06  for  the  whole  army  in 
1875.     The  death-rate  of  the  Foot  Guards  was  in  1858  20-4 
per  1,000.^     It  was  last  year  7*72.     The  deaths  amongst  them 
from  continued  fevers  have  been  reduced  from  2*45  to  0*44,  and 
of  tubercular  diseases  from  12*53  to  1*69  per  1,000  of  mean 
strength.      New  hospital  accommodation,  provided  on  the  old 
•experience  of  the  curative  service  of  a  constant  bed-lying  sick- 
ness of  100  per  1 ,000  of  force,  has  been  found  to  be  in  excess 
to  more  than  the  double  of  what  is  now  required.     The  effects 
of  sanitation  in  the  army  have  been  progressively  manifested 
in  the  army  on  foreign  stations,  in  some  instances  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  of  which  I  will  mention  one — the  instance 
of  Gibraltar,  where  from  1818  to  1836  there   was  a  death- 
rate  of  21*4  per  1,000.     Progressive  reductions  have  followed 
barrack   improvements,  general   drainage,  water  supply,  and 
other  sanitary  works  there  until   1875,  when  the  death-rate 
was  5*50  per  1,000,  and  the  place  is  made  the  most  healthy  spot 
out  of  England  for  troops.    I  may  here  state  that  at  our  meet' 
ing  at  Liverpool  in  1858, 1  read  a  Paper  demonstrative  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  application  of  sanitary  science  to  the  protection 
of  the  Indian  Army.   The  representations  then  made  met  with 
concurrent  support,  and  were  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a 
competent  and  eflBcient  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  Indian  Army,  in  1859.     The  Report  of  this  Com- 
mission stated  that  the  death-rate  of  the  British  soldier  since  the 
first  occupation  of  the  country  has  oscillated  round  69  per  1,000. 
Dr.  Cunningham  gives  thepresent  death-rates  among  the  British 
troops  in  India  at  1 7*48.  The  average  rate  of  the  preceding  four 
years  has  been  17*65, though  1875  was  a  great  choleraic  epidemic 

*  It  is  due  to  state  that  Lord  Forteecue,  in  1 856,  gave  notice  of  four  TeM>lutions, 
on  Army  Sanitary  Reforms,  of  which  the  first  was,  *  That  the  continued  exces- 
sive mortality  of  the  British  army  has  been  mainly  caused  by  the  bad  sanitaiy 
condition  of  the  barrack  accommodation  ' ;  and  the  last  was,  '  That  in  the  opinion 
of  the  House  such  increase  and  impr-trement  of  the  barrack  accommodation  are 
imperatively  caUed  for  not  less  by  good  policy  and  true  economy  than  by  justice 
and  humanity.'  In  collecting  materials  for  his  speech  he  visited  many  banrackB 
and  military  hospitals ;  and  only  a  week  before  the  motion  was  to  come  on  Lord 
Fort^scuo  caught  the  ophthalmia  in  one  of  the  hospitals,  by  which  he  lost  the  use  of 
one  eye.  Whilst  on  a  sick  bed,  he  was  gratitied  to  hear  that  a  Royal  Commission 
had  been  isnued  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  which  presented  a  very  able  Report, 
drawn  up  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  before  Lord  Fortescue  was  able  to 
make  the  motion  which  had  been  standing  in  extenao  on  the  notice  paper  before  he 
was  taken  ill  in  1866.  That  Report  led  to  great  improvements  being  at  onc« 
made  by  Lord  Derby's  Government  in  1 858,  which  was  followed  up  by  subsequent 
Governments;  and  on  May  11,  1858,  Lord  Fortescue  moved  and  carried  without 
a  division  the  four  resolutions  which  he  had  given  notice  of  in  1856. 
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Tear.     These  are  the  death-rates  in  India,  but  as  some  die  on 
the  voyage  home  and  others  at  Netley,  the  total  death-rate 
has  been  18"52.  On  a  threatened  invasion  of  our  West  Indian 
possessions  by  cholera,  we  were  called  upon  at  the  General 
Board  of  Health  to  oi^anise  a  Sanitary  Commission  for  defence. 
One   result   of  that  exantination,  chiefly  conducted  by  Dr. 
Gavin  Milroy,  was  to  show  that  the  excessive  ordinary  death- 
rates  there  (50  in  1,000),  and  the  assumed  impossibility  for 
the  white  races  to  live  and  have  succession  there,  were  mainly 
the  results  of  insanitary  conditions.     The  army  sanitary  sta- 
tistics are  confirmatory  of  that  view.     In  the  Leeward  com- 
mand the  death-rate  was  fi'om   1819  to  1836  no  less  than  96 
per  1,000.     Great  improvements  have  been  made  at  all  the 
stations  of  late  years,  and  the  management  of  white  troops  has 
been  much  improved.     In  1875  the  death-rate  was  5*98  per 
1,000.    As  in  the  prisons  so  in  the  barracks,  it  may  now  almost 
be  said  tiiat  epidemics  are  not  permitted  there.     Whensoever 
any  occur  there  an  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  causes,  with  a 
view  to  their  removal ;  whilst  epidemics  carry  away  thousands  of 
the  civil  population,  the  industrial  forces  of  the  country,  with- 
out any  proper  inquiry  whatsoever. 

shortcomings  in  Army  Sanitation. — The  foregoing  results 
may  be  accepted  as  great  and  telling  demonstrations  of  the 
power  of  sanitation,  but  in  the  service  of  this  science,  we 
should  reckon  nothing  done  whilst  aught  remains  to  do. 
For  sound  fault-finding  is  promotive  of  further  progress, 
and  with  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  should  change 
our  aspect  of  felicitation  to  an  aspect  of  severe  discontent  with 
the  shortcomings  of  the  administration.  It  may  be  demanded 
why  the  death-rate  of  the  Foot  Guards  should  be  7*72  ?  Why 
it  should  be  above  that  of  the  much  exposed  service,  the  police, 
which  has  now  a  death-rate  of  only  5  in  1,000,  instead  of  1 1  as 
formerly?  Why  it  should  be  above  the  death-rate  of  the  garrison 
of  Gibraltar,  which  in  1875  was  5*50  ?  There  are  yet  fevers  in 
the  barracks  combined  with  other  diseases,  which  ought  not  to  be 
there  any  more  than  in  the  prison — there  are  some  50  per  1,000 
constantly  sick  amongst  the  selected  strong  lives  of  the  bar- 
nuik,  and  not  above  10  per  1,000  amongst  the  unselected  and 
low  and  bad  lives  of  the  prison,  even  with  the  diseases  brought 
with  them.  Then  we  have  yet  a  death-rate  of  9'36  for  the 
whole  of  the  home  army  I  such  a  contrast  to  Gibraltar — strong 
»elected  lives  a  death-rate  even  threefold  greater  than  the 
wretched  population  of  the  prisons !  This,  surely,  ought  not 
to  be,  and  with  due  support  to  the  sanitary  administration, 
which  has  done  so  much^  it  would  not  be. 

o  2 
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A  Norma  of  General  Sanitation  in  a  Tropical  Climate. — 
In  respect  to  the  sanitation  of  the  Indian  army,  I  may  pre- 
sent one  norma  for  use.  Some  time  ago  I  was  informed  of  an 
example  of  the  power  of  sanitation  on  a  tract  of  land  in  Algeria, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  occupy,  and,  if  possible,  to  colonise  for 
strategical  purposes ;  where,  however,  three  sets  of  colonists 
had  been  swept  away,  and  three  sets  of  military  force  dislodged 
by  a  death-rate  higher  than  the  worst  that  ever  prevailed 
amongst  our  army  in  India.  Subsequently  the  place  was  skil- 
fully drained,  supplied  with  water,  and  appropriately  cultivated, 
with  the  result  that  the  malaria  and  the  malarial  fevers  were 
nearly  abolished,  and  the  birth-rate  made  as  good  as  in  a  rural 
district  in  France,  and,  indeed,  to  exceed  the  death-rate  of  the 
colonists ;  and  the  death-rate  of  the  soldiers  was  reduced  to  about 
13  in  1,000.  At  my  instance,  our  then  Minister  of  War,  Lord 
Ripon,  directed  the  place  to  be  visited  and  the  work  to  be 
examined  by  a  special  Commission,  on  which  were  Dr.  John 
Sutherland,  Lieut.-Gol.  Ewart,  R.E.,  Dr.  Paynter,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Ellis,  C.B.,  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  Madras. 
But  that  I  was  prevented  by  illness,  I  deemed  the  example 
so  important,  that  I  should  have  accompanied  them.  By 
them  the  results  were  verified,  and  pronounced  to  be  gene- 
rally applicable  to  India.  It  showed  that  for  the  protection  of 
soldiers,  sanitation  must  extend  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the 
barracks  to  the  cantonments  and  to  the  habitations  of  the  con- 
nected populations. 

To  go  with  an  army  under  insanitary  commands  is  to  incur 
threefold  greater  danger  of  death  fi*om  disease  than  from  the 
sword.  To  go  with  a  working  army,  for  settlement  under 
sound  sanitary  commands,  is  for  the  settler  to  go  with  three- 
fold greater  security  for  himself  and  family  against  disease, 
— tropical  disease — than  if  he  went  alone. 

Not  solely  by  the  one  recited  norma  of  sanitation,  but  on  other 
evidence  too  long  to  recite,  I  believe  that  the  death-rate  of  the 
Indian  army  and  its  sickness-rate  are  yet  at  least  full  one-third 
higher  than  they  ought  to  be,  or  will  be  hereafter  under  a  good 
administration.  The  present  loss  from  defective  army  sanitation 
amounts  to  between  four  to  five  hundred  deaths  annually,  and 
the  preventible  sickness  of  some  l,riOO  or  more  of  our  small  and 
valuable  force.  Added  to  these  are  the  enormous  losses  of  civil 
population  from  the  dereliction  of  governmental  duty  in  respect 
to  them,  and  the  inaction  arising  from  administrative  ignorance 
and  apathy,  which  has  its  pretext  for  inaction  in  the  assumed 
difficulty  of  overcoming  the  habits  of  the  population,  and  the 
ignoble  assumption  that  ignorance  is  impregnable. 
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Economics  Jrom  Past  Army  Sanitation. — 'AH  the  shortcom- 
ings may  be  treated  as  waste  of  military  as  well  as  of  civil 
force,  which  have  to  be  measured  by  the  gains  derived  from 
past  Banitation.  Let  me  state  some  of  the  gains  of  military 
force  so  obtained,  as  indications  of  future  practical  economy 
from  sound  sanitary  administration. 

The  death-rate  of  the  home  army  was  17*5  per  1,000  up  to 
1857.  This,  on  a  man-strength  of  88,147  men,  gives  1,542 
deaths.  But  the  actual  deaths  were  only  ^70,  showing 
a  saving  of  672  men — a  battalion  nearly.  At  lOOL  per  man 
this  represents  a  saving  of  67,000^.  per  annum  in  the  home 
army.  As  to  the  Indian  army,  the  latest  return  shows  that  it 
amounts  in  round  numbers  to  60,000  men.  A  death-rate  of 
69  per  1,000  implies  4,140  deaths  per  annum ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent rate,  all  told,  at  18  per  1,000  per  annum,  there  would  be 
required  only  1,080,  or  3,060  fewer  deaths  than  under  the  old 
death-rate,  and  on  the  calculation  of  the  Koyal  Commission 
this  gives  an  annual  saving  of  306,0002.  per  annum,  which 
ought  to  be  half  a  million  under  effective  sanitary  administra- 
tion. The  army  was  smaller,  but  under  the  old  insanitary 
tnd  merely  curative  rule,  there  would  have  been  10  per  cent, 
of  sick,  that  is  to  say,  6,000  men  out  of  an  army  of  60,000 
always  in  hospital.  At  present  the  numbers  are  3,360,  too 
many  by  one  half,  but  it  shows  nevertheless  three  battalions 
of  men  more  in  the  effective  of  the  army  than  would  have  been 
the  case  formerly  with  an  army  of  the  present  strength. 

Progress  of  Sanitation  in  the  Royal  Navy. — I  now  advert 
to  the  progress  of  sanitation  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Dr.  John- 
son, now  just  a  century  ago,  thus  spoke  of  it :  ^  As  to  the 
sailor,  when  you  look  down  fi*om  the  quarter-deck  to  the  space 
below,  you  see  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  misery ;  such 
crowding,  such  filth,  such  stench.  A  ship  is  a  prison  with 
the  chance  of  being  drowned ;  it  is  worse,  worse  in  every  re- 
spect ;  worse  air,  worse  food,  worse  company.'  This,  which  was 
said  of  the  Royal  Navy  then,  may  be  said  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  now.  Such  events  as  occurred  in  Anson's  time  may 
be  stated  to  be  impossible  in  the  Royal  Navy,  in  which  now  the 
death-rate  from  disease  alone  in  the  total  force  was,  according 
to  the  last  report,  6*9  per  1,000.  This  is  little  more  than  one- 
half  the  death-rate  prevalent  amongst  the  men  of  the  same  ages 
of  the  civil  population.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
progress  of  sanitation  in  the  navy  is  yet  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
6  per  1,000  as  early  as  1830.  In  1835  it  had  been  got  down 
to  4*9.  Some  observation  in  experience  of  the  preventive  vigi- 
lance exercised  in  the  transport  of  pauper  emigrants  when  pay- 
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ments  were  made  onlj  on  the  numbers  landed  alive,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  species  of  disease  yet  too  prevalent  in  the 
Royal  Navy, — under  former  conditions  denoted  by  Dr.  Johnson's 
expression,  the  mortality  on  board  transport  ships  was  terrific. 
The  Indian  Government  have  now,  however,  sanitary  troopships 
for  the  outward  voyage  in  which  the  death-rate  per  annum  from 
disease  is  under  3*0  per  1,000.     Indeed,  the  transport  returns 
for  1876-7  show  a  death-rate  of  2*6  per  1000 — that  is  to  say, 
about  the  same  death-rate  as  in  the  best-ordered  prison  on  shore, 
and  less  than  half  the  death-rate  in  barracks ; — less  than  a  third 
of  the  death-rates  of  the  wage  classes  under  corporate  rule,  and 
this  with  no  greater  than  50  cubic  feet  of  space.     Of  course  en- 
forced temperMice  in  the  floating  prison,  as  in  the  stationary 
prison  on  shore,  has  much  to  do  with  this ;  but  there  are  no  epi- 
demic outbreaks  in  these  ships.     On  the  return  voyage  many  of 
the  men  who  are  sent  home,  as  invalids  or  on  sick  leave,  land  quite 
recovered.  Making  all  allowances  for  differences  of  exposure  to 
external  contagion ; — the  death-rate  and  the  sickness-rate  preva- 
lent amongst  the  selected  population  of  the  movable  prisons 
afloat   ought,   I  consider,  to  be  brought  much  nearer  to  the 
normal  sickness  and  deatili-rates  of  the  unselected,  primarily 
diseased,  and  altogether  inferior  populations  of  the  fixed  prisons 
on  shore.      With  assured  no^nas  for  his  guidance,  a  Minister 
of  Health  wcmld  require  '  explanations,'  and  it  might  be,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  found  in  some  instances,  the 
defaults  of  sanitation  were  not  with  the  ships  but  with  the 
ports. 

State  'Of  Sanitation  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  as  affect" 
ing  Quarantines. — But  what  is  the  state  of  sanitation  for  the 
conservancy  of  force,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  great  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  in  its  competition  with  the  mercantile  navies 
of  the  world,  of  the  total  tonnage  of  which,  according  to  the 
last  returns  (whilst  only  2*57  was  Dutch,  5*51  French,  6*30 
German,  1503  American,)  not  less  than  37*51  was  British, 
worked  by  200,000  seamen,  of  whom  about  10  per  cent,  were 
foreigners?  What,  since  1849,  when  on  the  General  Board 
of  Health  examining  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  of 
quarantines,  we  found  our  Mercantile  Marine  subject  to  fre- 
quent outbursts  of  epidemic  diseases  on  long  voyages,  amongst 
animals  as  well  as  human  beings,  long  after  reputed  periods 
of  incubation  and  under  conditions  suflScient,  apparently,  for 
spontaneous  generation  of  the  diseases  assumed  to  have  been 
introduced  and  conveyed  from  far  distant  land  sources ; — What 
in  these  states  of  things  have  been  the  advances  made, 
and  the  sanitary  normas  obtained — if  any — in  this  great  field 
for  sanitation?     The  only  answer  that  statistics  give  is  the 
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continuance  of  a  nearly  threefold  death-rate  beyond  that  in  the 
Koyal  Navy,  and  the  continued  prevalence  of  diseases  banished 
thence  in  the  Mercantile  Marine.  Our  Report  was  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian,  and  our  evidence  was  examined 
and  discussed,  and  its  sanitary  application  to  ships  was 
finally  adopted,  by  a  congress  of  the  consular  and  sanitary 
officers  of  twelve  of  the  States  of  Europe  in  1851,  when  Dr.  J. 
Sutherland  appeared  as  representing  our  principles.  Since 
then  a  reactionary  movement  took  place  in  support  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  exclusive  propagation  of  disease,  from  person  to 
person  by  human  intercourse,  and  for  prevention,  not  by  sani- 
tation, by  the  cleansing  of  places  or  persons  on  shipboard  or  on 
shore,  but  mainly  by  checking  that  intercourse,  by  quarantines, 
bj  burning  clothes,  by  disinfecting  goods,  and  by  destroying 
germs,  the  assumed  agents  of  contagion.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  seen  that  human  intercourse  on  shipboard  has 
been  speeded  by  steam,  and  on  shore  by  railway  transit  of 
people  in  masses,  unrestrained  by  any  quarantines ;  yet  the 
spread  of  pestilence  has  not  been  proportionately  speeded  and 
spread  as  it  should  have  been,  according  to  the  contagionist 
theory.  On  shipboard  in  large  transports,  we  have  seen  that 
the  passengers  have  been  conveyed  with  as  much  safety  from 
epidemic  attacks  almost  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  well-managed 
prison.  On  shore,  I  remember  the  time,  when  in  a  town  in  the 
most  insanitary  condition,  even  a  medical  officer  has  ascribed 
an  outburst  of  an  epidemic  to  its  introduction  by  a  tramp  from 
a  common  lodging-house  where  it  first  appeared.  Here  in 
Scotland  people  and  police,  on  the  alarm  of  a  coming  visitation, 
have  given  their  whole  attention  to  keeping  out  tramps.  Now, 
as  1  may  show,  well-regulated  common  lodging-houses  have 
almost  an  immunity  from  epidemic  attacks,  and  the  tramp's 
superior  security  will  be  in  not  going  to  an  ill-regulated  place, 
or  into  any  dwelling  in  a  low  neighbourhood  occupied  by  the 
wage  classes.  In  India  it  has  always  been  held  that  pestilence 
has  been  carried  about  and  introduced  by  pilgrimages,  verified, 
as  is  natural^  by  the  disease  being  rife  amongst  the  moving 
masses,  and  the  remedy  was,  if  possible,  to  arrest  them ;  but 
Mr.  Robert  Ellis,  C.B.,  a  sanitary  commissioner  of  Madras, 
who  unfortunately  for  our  cause  has  been  suddenly  removed 
from  amongst  us,  attacked  with  sanitary  regulations  one  of 
them  which  had  been  the  source  of  frightful  epidemics,  and 
ensured  protection  and  freedom  to  the  moving  masses.  Even 
m  France  no  better  views  have  obtained  until  lately.  It 
was  a  belief  that  the  King  Louis  Philippe  conveyed  typhus 
about ;  for  was  it  not  seen  that  year  after  j  ear,  so  sure  as  he 
went  to  Versailles,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  typhus !  as  there 
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certaiDlj  was  under  the  common  military  insanitary  commands, 
until  a  medical  officer,  conversant  with  sanitation,  pointed  out 
that  the  evil  was  due  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  barracks  by 
a  double  population,  composed  of  the  King's  band  and   en- 
tourage,  and  other  conditions,  which,  being  amended,  the  accus- 
tomed visitation  of  fever  was  prevented,  and  health  was  main- 
tained.   We  know  too  well  the  losses  incurred  in  the  movement 
of  military  forces  under  insanitary  commands  in  tropical  climates. 
On  the  announcement  of  the  visit  of  the   Prince  of  Wales  to 
India,  serious  apprehensions  were  entei*tained,  which  were  well 
founded  (under  the  common  conditions  of  such  a  progress  under 
which  seasoned  men  have  suffered)  until  it  appeared  that  a  good 
sanitary  body-guard  and  a  sanitary  escort  were  provided  for  his 
security,  and  that  a  sanitary  force  prepared  the  way  for  him  ; 
and  as  the  event  proved  gave  to  him  and  his  entouraae  security 
against  dangers,  which  the  strongest  merely  military  or  insani- 
tary escort  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  aggravated.*  It  is  observed  that  by  the  application  of 
sanitary  principles,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince's  visit  to 
Calcutta,  when  there  was  an  immense  influx  of  foreign  popula- 
tion into  that  city,  such  as  to  have  engendered  an  epidemic 
outburst  under  insanitary  conditions,  the  public  health  in  no 
way  suffered.      Continued   observation  of  the  movement  of 
cholera,  in  its  great  source  and  constant  seat,  have  negatived 
distinctly  the  reactionary  hypotheses,  and  maintained  our  con- 
clusions.   Amongst  other  points  it  is  shown  that  cholera  passes 
over  wide  tracts  almost  desert  and  with  sparse  population  quite 
away  from  all  highways  of  intercourse.     Closely  quarantined 
districts  there  have  suffered  severely  from  the  epidemics,  whilst 
unquarantined  districts  have  suffered  little.  The  Commissioners 
state  in  their  last  Report  ^  that  facts  regarding  the  movement  of 
cholera  show  that,  whether  or  not  cordons  be  drawn  round 
stations,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  them  as  a  protection 
against  cholera,  while  the  employment  of  troops  may  be  a  direct 

*  By  sanitary  commands  every  arrangement  was  made  for  his  passage  through 
highly  dangerous  districts  before  a  tent  was  pitched.  '  Camps  fell  into  their  places 
in  perfect  order,  and  Hurplus  animals  were  removed  to  the  open  country.  There 
was  no  over-crowding  anywhere.  Surface  sweepings  were  at  once  buried  in  shallow 
pits.  The  trench  system  of  latrines  with  the  immediate  burial  of  the  sewage 
under  a  covering  of  dry  earth  was  resorted  tc,  and  officers  were  told  off  to  see 
that  no  nuisances  were  anywhere  permitted.  Wells  for  drinking  water  were 
marked  by  flags,  and  care  was  taken  that  no  other  water  was  drawn  for  the  pur- 
pose. Two  temporary  hospitals  were  provided,  and  provisions  made  for  immedi- 
ately reporting  all  cases  of  sickness.  The  consequence  was  that  not  a  single  case 
of  any  epidemic  disease  occurred  in  the  camp : — that  the  daily  sick  lists  contained 
reports  of  trivial  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  only,  and  were  blank  for  many  days.' 
— Indian  Sanitary  Heports  for  1877,  p.  210. 
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means  of  augmenting  the  mortality.'   They  say  that  ^  the  entire 
chain  of  facts  shows  the  necessity  of  coping  with  the  disease  in 
the  localities  themselves,  for  upon  the  continued  progress  of 
sanitary   improvement,  especially   in  the  purity  of  drinking 
water  and  oi  the  atmosphere,  cleanliness,  surface-drainage,  &c., 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  India,  it  depends  whether  the  in- 
tensity of  each  succeeding  epidemic  shall  be  less  or  greater 
than  that  which  has  preceded  it ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  past  expe- 
rience enables  us  to  judge.'    Of  minor  subsequent  observations, 
confirmatory  of  the  declaration  that  in  none  of  the  quarantine 
stations  was  there  an  instance  of  the  propagation  of  the  plague 
by  goods,  it  was  shown  in  the  Rivers  Pollution  Enquiry,  that 
upwards  of  70,000,000  pounds  of  woollen  rags  are  annually 
imported  largely  from  districts  where  plague,  fever,  small-pox, 
and  loathsome  diseases  prevail,  and  that  these  uncleansed  rags 
are  there  (in  Yorkshire)  sorted  by  human  fingers,  before  being 
placed  in  machines  which  tear  and  separate  and  cleanse  the  fibre 
for  manufacture    into  *  shoddy,'  and  that  for  fifty  years  the 
manipulation  has  not  been  found  injurious  to  the  health  of  those 
engaged  in  it.     A  similar  enquiry  made  at  Paris  amongst  the 
paper  manufacturers,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  propagation 
of  smalUpox  by  unclean  cotton  and  fiax  rags,  was  attended  by 
similar  results.     These  facts  are  stated  simply  as  confirmatory 
of  our  conclusion,  that,  be  it  as  it  might  with  any  other  means 
of  transmitting  disease,  there  was  no  justification  for  staying 
the  transit  of  manufactured  goods,  from  any  infested  place  at 
one  of  them.     Of  the  means  proposed  for  prevention  by  disin- 
fectants, as  they  are  assumed  to  be,  we  had  strong  evidence 
that  they  were  only  deodorants.     Powdered  charcoal  was  put 
forth  as  a  powerful  disinfectant.     The  crew  of  a  ship  loaded 
with  it  for  the  Crimea  were  severely  attacked  by  cholera,  when 
the  blue  stages  of  the  disease  were  almost  masked  by  the  char- 
coal-powder on  their  faces.     One  inventor  of  a  preparation  of 
acetate  of  lead,  who  almost  threatened  us  with  condeipnation 
for  manslaughter  if  we  did  not  exercise  our  authority  to  en- 
force its  general  use,  died  from  the  epidemic,  poor  man,  amidst 
a  magazine  of  his  confidently  declared  infallible  preventive. 
Admitting  fully  the  infectiousness  of  certain  febrile  diseases, 
it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  trust  to  any  supposed  disinfectants 
for  protection.     But  nature  has  given  us  the  means  always  at 
hand,  without  cost  or  diflSculty,  of  perfect  safety :  by  complete 
personal  cleanliness  of  clothing  as  well  as  of  persons,  abundance 
of  water,  and  by  replacing  the  foul  infected   air  round  the 
sick  by  dilution  in  the  boundless  external  atmosphere.     In  the 
words  of  Miss  Nightingale, '  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  are  the 
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only  protection  which  a  nurse  requires.'    *  True  nursing  (she 
saysX  knows  nothing  of  infection  except  to  prevent  it.     Clean- 
liness and  fresh  air  from  open  windows  are  the  only  defences  a 
true  nurse  either  asks  or  needs.'     What  is  true  of  a  sick  room 
or  a  hospital  is  equally  true  of  all  sources  of  infection.      Clean 
skins,  clean  clothes,  clean  ships,  clean  houses,  and  clean  air 
are  the  only  disinfectants,  because  they  prevent  infection.    The 
special  commission  appointed   in   France  to   determine  what 
course  should  be  taken  for  its  protection  against  cholera,  after 
reciting  our  statements  with  approbation,  say :   ^  Ce  sont  les 
vues  et  les  pratiques  en  Angle terre  dans  ces  matidres,  vues 
bien  fondles,  pratiques  parfaitement  rationnelles,  que  le  General 
Board  of  Health  s'efibrce  de  faire  pr^valoir,  et  qui,  il  faut  le 
croire,  deviendront  la  base  de  tout  syst^me  sanitaire.'  The  sum  of 
the  observation  of  facts  has  been  a  re-vindication  of  the  general 
conclusion  of  our  Report  as  regards    shipping,  viz.,  '  that  the 
substitution  of  general  sanitary  regulations  of  ships  in  port  for 
the  existing  quarantine  regulations  would  far  more  effectually 
extinguish  epidemic  disease,  and  afford  better  protection  to  the 
uninfected  on  shipboard,  whilst  it  would  relieve  passengers  and 
crews  from  grievous  inconvenience,  abate  the  motives  to  con- 
cealment of  sickness  and  to  false  representations  as  to  its  nature, 
greatly  lessen  commercial  expenses,  and  remove  obstructions  to 
the  free  transit  of  goods  and  uninfected  persons,  which  the 
existing  system  of  quarantine  occasions.     It  follows  that  we 
propose  the  entire  discontinuance  of  the  existing  quarantine 
establishments  in  this  country,  and  the  substitution  of  sanitary 
regulations.'      At  a  late  Congress  it  was  found  necessary  to 
abate  reactionary  measures  and  return  towards  our  doctrine. 

The  evils  of  unfounded  hypotheses  in  the  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  disease — amongst  others,  in  directing  exclusive 
attention  to  minor  means  of  security  and  in  diverting  attention 
from  the  proved  means  of  security,  by  sanitation — have 
operated  most  injuriously  in  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
paratively low  condition  of  our  great  Mercantile  Marine. 
The  elements  of  efficient  sanitation — cleanliness,  good  dieting, 
good  clothing,  and  care  for  their  regular  and  orderly  appli- 
cation— tend  to  comfort,  to  sobriety,  and  security,  and  alto- 
gether constitute  in  sanitation  a  factor  opposed  to  drunkenness, 
disorder,  and  insecurity,  and  the  waste  of  property  as  well  as 
the  waste  of  life  and  of  force.  The  statistics  for  one  year  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  conditions  of  our  Mercantile  Marine 
in  respect  to  the  waste  of  life  and  force  as  well  as  the  waste  of 
property.  Of  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine  (203,000)   there  died  2,700,  being  a  death-rate  from 
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disease   of  about  13    per    l^OOO,  as   against   6   per   1,000  in 
the  B4>yal  Navy.     An  excessive  proportion  of  the  deaths  in 
the    Mercantile  Marine  were  from    the  preventible   foul-air 
diseases — fevers,    cholera,  dysentery,    diarrhoea.       The  total 
deaths  from  all  causes   were  4,076,   the   rest  of  the  deaths 
being   about    two-thirds    from    shipwreck,   and    about    one- 
third  from  violence  and  accidents.     The  mean  death-rate  of 
seamen  in  the  Mercantile  Navy,  on  the  returns  of  the  last 
three  years,  appears  to  be  about  20  per  1,000  from  all  causes, 
as  against  8  per  1,000  from  all  causes  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  but 
these  rates  for  seamen  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  do  not  include 
the  deaths  of  passengers,  who,  so  far  as  may  be  distinguished  in 
an  average  of  eight  years  and  a  half  would  be  one-third  more, 
making  up  the  total  death-rate  of  the  Mercantile  Navy  to  three- 
fold that  of  the  Royal  Navy.     It  may  be  mentioned,  as  indi- 
cating  the  state   of  moral   and   economical   disorder  of    the 
Mercantile  Marine,  that  the  total  number  of  desertions  within 
the  year  (1875)  was  28,800,  that  3,700  were  imprisoned,  that 
23,900  were  discharged,  and  that  a  total  of  60,000  left  before 
the  period  for  which  they  had  signed  articles,  and  that  49,600 
were  engaged  subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  the  voyage, 
apparently  to  make  up  for  the  desertions. 

The  contemplation  of  such  results,  with  knowledge  of  the 
insanitary  conditions,  and  of  the  economical  and  other  conditions 
involved  in  them,  is  very  painful ;  and  on  my  appointment  as 
a  political  economist  to  preside  over  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomy and  Trade  at  our  meeting  at  Sheffield  in  1865, 1  could 
not  help  making  the  losses  of  life  and  property  at  sea  the 
subject  of  my  address,  especially  to  call  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomical aspect  of  the  great  waste  involved,  and  particularly 
to  the  lethal  influence  of  full  insurance  in  reducing  respon- 
sibilities for  ignorance  in  the  commands,  and  the  bad  con- 
ditions of  the  crews.  I  believe  that  Mr.  PlimsoU  was  one  of  our 
audience.  The  facts  were  well  known  to  the  officers  of  the 
Department,  who  were  aggrieved  at  their  failure  to  gain  atten- 
tion to  them  and  action  upon  them  from  their  changing  poli- 
tical chiefs ;  and  I  was  not  more  successful.  But  where  quiet 
but  strong  and  earnest  remonstrance  failed,  passionate  sym- 
pathy has  succeeded  in  getting  public  and  legislative  attention 
to  the  tragical  losses  by  shipwreck  and  to  some  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  men.  There  has  not  been  time  yet  to  judge 
of  the  results  of  the  measures  obtained,  and  statistics  show 
as  yet  no  reduction  of  these  casualties.  Nevertheless,  the 
hulls  of  vile  craft  are  now  to  be  seen  rotting  in  ports,  that 
but  for  the  measures  already  taken  would  have  been  at  sea. 
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with  fully  insured  cargoes,  to  the  destruction  of  life  by  disease 
as  well  as  by  disaster.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  number 
of  the  losses  on  the  coast  has  been  materially  reduced  by 
these  measures. 

But  the  death-rates  continue  to  show  that  the  great  insani- 
tary evils  remain  in  almost  unmitigated  force  in  our  Mer- 
cantile Marine.  I  do  not  advance  the  normal  death-rate  of 
the  Koyal  Marme  as  immediately  and  strictly  applicable  to 
the  Mercantile  Marine.  The  Mercantile  Marine  has,  I  believe, 
normas  within  itself  which  I  had  not  the  means  of  eliminating* 
Indeed,  ships  of  those  great  and  grand  mercantile  or^nisa- 
tions,  the  Cunard  Line,  which  has  never  lost  a  mail  or  a 
passenger;  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company;  and  the 
Royal  Mail  Companies'  fleet,  which  become  our  maritime 
position,  may  weU  compete  in  sanitation  as  well  as  general 
security  with  the  best  of  the  Royal  Navy.  I  believe  that 
other  less  public  mercantile  organisations  may  rank  with  them. 
But  the  elimination  of  these  important  instances  only  make 
the  common  death-rates  the  heavier  and  the  prevendble  causes 
of  evil  the  more  gross.  The  continued  evil  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  and  the  great  obstruction  to  its  sanitation  is  the  ignorance 
of  its  commands.  When  we  were  charged  with  the  sanita- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  cholera,  measures  for  the  provision 
of  protection  of  persons  on  shipboard,  we  sent  inspectors  and 
transmitted  instructions  to  our  Consuls  at  the  chief  foreign 
ports  to  communicate  them  to  ship-captains  for  execution. 
We  were  then  told  in  despair  by  the  Consuls  that  we  should 
be  surprised  if  we  had  their  experience  of  the  ignorance, 
ruffianism,  and  recklessness  of  much  of  our  mercantile  com- 
mands. This  corresponded  with  what  I  learned  in  our  inquiry 
under  the  Constabulary  Force  Commission  into  the  practice 
of  wrecking  on  our  coasts.  The  extensive  continuance 
of  such  conditions,  notwithstanding  such  measures  as  have 
been  taken  to  ensure  fitting  qualifications  for  command,  is 
displayed  by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  inquiries  into  the 
causes  of  wrecks,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  proved  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  culpable  recklessness  or  incapacity. 
A  late  statement  by  our  Consul  at  Pemambuco  of  his  ob- 
servations of  the  mercantile  commands  may  be  cited  as  cor- 
roborative of  our  earlier  information  on  the  topic.  He 
states  that  ^  numbers  of  British  shipmasters  are  no  better  than 
ignorant,  pugnacious,  and  obdurate  seamen,'  and  tJiat  to  their 
unfitness  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  men  and  property  the  loss 
of  many  lives  and  a  large  quantity  of  property  annually  must 
be  attributed ;  and  he  quotes  an  illustrative  instance  of  disoixier 
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from   the   log-book  of  a  vessel  which  left  the  Mersey   with 
all  the   crew   except  two   boys   in   a  state   of   intoxication, 
'  with    a   crew   in   a  condition    in   which  a   cabdriver   would 
not  be  allowed  to  proceed   along   a   street.'     A    fact   came 
to  my   knowledge  which   is    pregnant    with    large    promise 
for   the    future    for   sanitation   and    for    economical    results, 
namely,  in  practical  training  on  the  half-time  school  principle. 
In  some  of  those  district  half-time  schools  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  primary  normas  of  sanitation,  the  boys  have  much 
of  their  requisite  physical  training  at  the  mast.      Those  at  the 
Limehouse  school  were  orphans  and  destitute  children  of  the 
Ter^  scum  of  the  port,  which  supplies  material  such  as  we  see 
for  the  Merchant  Navy.      They  were  free   to   choose  their 
course.     Many  had  tempting  offers  of  good  wages  on  board 
Merchant  vessels,  but  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were 
bodily  fit  volunteered  for  the  Royal  Navy.     I  inquired  why 
they  did  so.    Was  it  the  martial  glare  of  the  Royal  Navy  that 
affected  the  imaginations  of  these  boys  ?     No,  their  choice  was 
deliberate.      The  general  ground  assigned  for  the  rejection  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  was,  ^  that  it  was  so  dirty  and  so  dis- 
orderly.'    This  was  from  boys  the  children  of   parents  who 
were  the  scum  of  the  streets. 

The  practical  outcome  from  the  mixed  physical  and  mental 
training  in  a  high  order  of  sanitation  on  the  half-time  principle 
(some  of  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  Sheriff 
Watson's  school  and  the  training  ship  at  Aberdeen),  in  begetting 
a  repugnance  to  filth  and  disorder,  and  a  preference,  even  at  a 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  for  cleanliness  and  order,  is  an  outcome 
for  national  exertion  to  make  generally  prevalent  amongst  the 
whole  population.  I  reserve  it,  to  submit  it,  as  a  foremost 
topic  for  the  special  attention  of  the  Section  of  Education. 

I  could  not  but  inquire  what  sort  of  owners  they  were  of 
these  merchant  ships  who  could  appoint  such  commands,  so 
dangerous  and  so  wasteful  of  the  capital  embarked  in  them. 
They  were,  so  far  as  was  known,  chiefly  small  shopkeepers  in 
the  ports,  people  of  the  smallest  means  as  capitalists,  and  of 
very  narrow  views.  It  would  be  well  if  this  smaller  service  of 
single  ships  could  be  superseded  by  collectivity,  in  joint-stock 
organisation,  such  as  that  of  the  great  companies  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  by  which  alone  existing  evils  can  be  abated. 
I  shall  not  be  understood  as  assuming  that  the  smaller  craft  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  may  be  brought  up  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Nevertheless,  some  observations 
which  I  made  on  the  transport  of  pauper  emigrants  under  the 
authority  of  our  first  Poor  Law  Board,  warrant  a  confident 
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expectation  that  far  greater  sanitary  as  well  as  other  bene- 
ficent results  are  obtainable  than  may  be  readily  imagined, 
under  the  operation  of  the  great  roaster  principle  of  adminis- 
tration to  which  I  have  adverted  of  making  interest  coinci- 
dent with  duty — by  only  paying  for  results.  In  the  first 
voyages  of  transport  ships  the  skippers  were  paid  per  head  on 
the  numbers  embarked,  and  the  explosions  of  epidemic  and 
the  losses  of  life  on  some  of  the  long  voyages  were  terrific. 
By  a  happy  and  simple  change  of  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
they  were  paid  only  per  head  on  the  numbers  landed  alive,  and 
to  the  terms  on  this  principle  we  adhered.  On  going  on  board 
one  of  the  first  pauper  emigrant  ships  under  this  form  of  con- 
tract, I  was  charmed  by  the  way  in  which  I  was  received  by 
the  skipper;  he  was  so  desirous,  so  pressingly  anxious  to 
receive  any  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  ship.  Of  their  own  accord  the  skippers  under 
this  form  of  contract  engaged  ship  surgeons  for  the  care  of  the 
passengers,  and  transferred  to  these  surgeons,  medical  officers 
of  health,  the  pressing  responsibilities  of  the  contract,  by 
making  their  emoluments  dependent  solely  on  the  number  of 
the  passengers  landed  alive.  The  working  of  the  principle  was 
excellent.  I  was  otherwise  occupied  and  obtained  no  statistical 
evidence ;  but  my  belief  is,  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
floating  prison  was  brought  very  close  to  the  norma  I  have 
adduced  of  the  stationary  prison,  and  I  am  very  certain  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  epidemic  visitations  upon  the  passen- 
gers. The  perceptions  and  observations  of  points  of  sanitation 
by  the  slrip  surgeons  acting  under  these  conditions,  were 
acute,  original,  and  highly  instructive.  Moreover,  under  these 
conditions,without  benevolence  and  with  the  common  everyday 
principle  of  interest,  we  did  the  work  of  uncommon,  active, 
and  enlightened  benevolence.  We  at  all  events  secured  for 
every  lone  emigrant,  who  might  after  all  be  lost,  at  least  one 
sincere  mourner.  If  we  could  get  the  Legislature  or  local 
authorities  to  appreciate  and  apply  the  principle  of  the  payment 
for  results,  and  augment  the  salaries  of  officers  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  of  death-rates,  we  should  only  have  an  advance 
in  sanitation,  that  to  the  public  would  be  wonderful. 

In  tracing,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  the  advance  of  sani- 
tation for  the  protection  of  the  population  on  the  sea,  and  also  for 
the  protection  of  moving  populations  on  land,  although  we  may 
not  at  present  develop  distinct  normas  specially  applicable  to 
them,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
yet  we  have  established  the  power  of  giving  full  protection  to 
those  moving  populations,  and  of  advancing  the  security  of 
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transit  and  the  freedom  of  trade.  To  this  end  it  is  proved  that  eflS- 
cient  measures  may  be  taken  to  remove  the  remaining  obstruc- 
tions created  by  reactionism  on  false  and  pernicious  hypotheses. 
Normas  of  Sanitation  obtained  hy  Improved  Civic  and 
Private  Constructions, — I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  normas  of 
sanitation  evolved  by  local  or  private  effort  for  the  protection 
of  civic  populations. 

In  about  thirty  of  the  smaller  tx)wn8  sanitary  works  were 
attempted  by  local  authorities  on   lines  adopted  by  our  first 
General  Board  of  Health,  for  systematic  sanitation,  namely, 
by  the  removal  of  damp  by  the  drainage  of  sites  with  per- 
meable agricultural  drains, — by  pure  supplies  of  water,  if  pos- 
sible from  spring  sources,  delivered  direct  into  houses  on  the 
constant  system  of  supply,  without  cisterns  and  without  waste, — 
by  the  constant  removal  from  within  the  house  of  all  putres- 
cible  or  fsecal  matter  by  the  water-closet,  together  with  all  the 
fouled  water  from  the  kitchen  or  the  laundry,  from  the  house, 
through  self-cleansing  house  drains, — by  the  constant  removal  of 
such  matter  from  beneath  the  site  of  the  town  through  self- 
cleansing  sewers,  and  by  the  constant  and  direct  application  of 
all  such  foul  or  waste  matter  as  was  removable  in  a  liquefied 
fomi  (perfectly  fresh)  or  free  from  advanced  decomposition,  as 
manure  on  to  the  land  for  agricultural  production.  There  was  to 
be  no  stagnation  anywhere,  no  time  given  for  advanced  decom- 
position, and  no  production  of  putrid-sewer  gases  to  be  dis- 
charged either  into  the  houses  or  into  the  streets,  or  above  them 
into  the  general  atmosphere.      Normas  of  the   self^leansing 
sewers,  and   of  the   application  of  the   sewage   to   the  land, 
were  separately  considered,  and  separately  established  at  great 
jmins.     Trial   works   were   got,  as   to  the   forms,  sizes,   and 
inclinations  of  channels,  that  should  be  self-cleansing  with  the 
least  quantity  of  water.      Our  objective  points  of  sanitation 
were,  first  the  house,  next   the    street,  then  the  town  area, 
and  last  of  all  the  river.      It  was  established,  that  as  a  rule 
pure  supplies  of  water  could  be  brought  to  the  door  for  rates 
amounting  to  a  penny  per  week,  and  carried  into  the  house  for 
another  penny  per  week ;  and  the  waste  water  of  the  scullery  or 
the  laundry  removed  for  another  penny ;  and  the  cesspit  abolished 
and  the  water-closet  added  for  another  halfpenny,  or  in  the  whole 
threepence-halfpenny  per  week,  or  a  halfpenny  per  diem,  for  a 
complete   system,   in  which  there  should  be  no  putrid-sewer 
gases,  and  in  which  you  might  test  the  competency  of  the  sani- 
tary engineer   by  the  smell.     We  showei  that  three  houses 
and   three   towns   could   be  sewered  well  at  the  cost  hereto- 
fore incurred  for  draining  one  town  ill  on  the  old  plan  of  brick 
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drains  of  deposit  and  large  man-sized  sewers  of  deposit,  whichf 
were  only  extended  cesspools  for  the  generation  of  putrid-sewer 
gases.^  At  these  prices  works  were  done  then^  and  allowing 
for  the  advanced  price  of  labour,  may  be  done  under  competent 
administration  now.  To  this  work  for  the  removal  of  putres^ 
cible  matter  from  within  houses  and  from  beneath  streets  and 
towns,  was  added  the  covering  of  footways  and  the  roadwayi 
of  streets  with  some  impermeable  surface,  and  the  cleansing 
of  it  by  a  jet  of  water,  from  a  hose  and  hydrant,  to  b^ 
used  on  occasions  for  the  extinction  of  fires.  In  blocks  of 
houses  and  whole  towns  cesspools  have  been  removed,  ani 
water-carriage  through  the  water-closet,  with  self-cleansing 
drains  and  self-cleansing  sewers,  has  been  substituted. 
Physicians  in  practice  in  such  localities  have  testified,  on  their 
experience,  that,  house  to  house,  as  the  improvements  were 
completed,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  altered,  low 
headaches  were  removed,  the  appetites  improved,  and  the 
symptoms  premonitory  of  advanced  disease  were  abated,  and 
that  their  practice  was  largely  affected.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
get  satisfactory  statistical  estimates  of  the  results,  because  they 
have  not  been  appreciated  or  regarded  by  the  ignorant  local 
authorities,  and  the  returns  are  not  available  distinctly  for 
the  houses  where  sufferings  have  been  alleviated ;  and  even  in 
respect  to  the  towns  where  such  works  have  been  effected, 
the  registration  includes  outlying  houses  and  undrained  detached 
villages,  which  are  unimproved.  Nevertheless, in  the  statistics  for 
the  places  where  the  works  have  been  carried  out  in  principle, 
e'ven  in  a  rudimentary  manner,  reductions  of  death-rates  by  one- 
fourth,  and  even  by  one-third  are  frequently  shown.  In  1866, 
an  examination  of  25  of  these  towns  was  made  by  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  without  a  due  know- 
ledge, as  it  appeared  to  me,  of  the  nature  of  the  works  or 
of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  or  of  their  defects.  It 
came  to  my  knowledge  subsequently  that  the  works  of  some 
of  them  were  grossly  defective,  and  wretched  houses,  rooms,  and 
room-tenements  had  remained  unimproved.     Nevertheless,  the 

'  Some  of  the  principles  were  first  developed  under  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Commission,  1848,  and  in  trial  works  carried  out  in  that  and  the  next  year  under 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission.  As  to  the  principles  of  water  supply  they 
were  expounded,  in  the  Report  on  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis  m  1850 ; 
next,  in  the  *  Minutes  of  information  on  the  drainage  of  land  forming  the  sites  of 
towns,  in  the  drainage  of  suburban  land,  and  on  road  drainage,  issaed  by  tha 
General  Board  of  Health  in  1852,  also  'Minutes  of  information  on  the  removal 
of  soil  water  and  the  drainage  ot  dwellinpr-houses,*  and  '  Minutes  of  information 
on  the  practical  application  of  sewer  water  to  agricultural  production,'  issued  by 
that  Board  during  the  same  year. 
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general  results  obtained  were  reductions  of  the  general  death- 
rates — (afler  excluding  small-pox  and  infantine  epidemics)  about 
12  per  cent.,  of  typhus  fever,  41  per  cent.,  of  phthisis  (in  a 
nnmber  of  cases  more  than  40  per  cent),  and  of  diarrhoea  a 
mean  of  18  per  cent,  and  a  reduction  of  the  general  death- 
rate  of  more  than  9  per  cent.  The  commentary  by  Mr.  Simon 
(H)  these  results,  was  that  *  they  may  serve  to  fulfil  very  im- 
portant provisional  uses,  not  only  to  confute  persons  who  have 
despaired  or  affected  to  despair  of  any  great  preventibility  of 
disease ;  but  still  more  to  justify  in  the  public  eye,  and  to 
encourage  in  some  of  the  noblest  of  human  labours,  those  who 
for  long  weary  years  have  been  spending  their  powers  in  this 
endeavour,  and  to  whom  it  will  be  the  best  of  rewards,  to  see 
the  demonstration  of  the  good  they  have  wrought' 

More  is  to  be  lamented  for  the  good  that  has  been  frustrated, 
than  is  to  be  rejoiced  at  for  the  shortcomings  obtained,  and  it 
will  be  proper,  in  the  interest  of  the  future,  to  display  hereafter 
the  obstructions  continued  against  the  complete  and  extended 
applications  of  settled  principles  of  sanitation.  But  for  the 
present  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  showing  the  progress 
of  the  power  of  sanitation,  and  the  demonstrations  of 
such  distinct  normas  as  have  been  got.  For  the  reasons 
heretofore  stated,  I  deem  the  available  statistical  evidence 
derivable  from  the  experience  of  whole,  even  of  improved 
towns,  at  present  insuflScient  to  display  the  full  power  of  ' 
sanitation.  In  my  experience,  however,  the  statistics  may 
be  inferred  from  the  aspects  of  the  places,  and  from  the  aspects 
of  the  people.  After  traversing  different  districts  and  observing 
the  difference  of  their  conditions  as  to  cleanliness,  drainage, 
and  other  sanitary  points,  when  I  have  been  enabled  to  get 
out  the  statistics  of  the  death-rates  street  by  street,  I  have 
found  they  have  corresponded  closely  to  what  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  their  relative  conditions.  Nay,  from  the 
contrasts  of  the  classes  of  destitute  orphan  children  in  the 
district  half-time  schools,  I  could  anticipate,  where  there  were 
marked  contrasts  in  their  conditions,  very  much  of  the  different 
death-rates  of  the  places  whence  they  came.  And  here  I 
would  mention  an  experience  from  my  own  observation.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  those  institutions  at  long 
intervals  of  time.  At  a  late  visit  to  one  of  them,  I  was 
struck  with  the  improvement  of  the  type  of  the  children.  I 
observed  to  the  manager,  '  Why  you  have  a  different  class 
of  children  to  those  I  last  saw  here.  Where  do  they  come 
from?'  The  answer  was,  *  They  come  from  the  same  dis- 
tricts, the  lower  districts,  but  since  sanitary  improvements  have 
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been  made  in  those  districts,  we  are  getting  a  different  type 
of  children,  as  you  see.'  I  found  that  the  medical  officers, 
as  well  as  managers  of  other  institutions,  confirmed  these  ob- 
servations by  similar  experiences.  Others  than  myself  have 
made  the  observation  that  since  the  clearances  of  bad  dwell- 
ings, and  the  wider  spreading  of  the  habitations  of  the  wage 
classes  in  Paris,  they  are  changing  that  leathery  com^ 
plexion — so  much  like  the  inner  soles  of  old  shoes — which  they 
formerly  had,  for  one  clearer  and  fresher.  Such  changes  are 
in  accordance  with  .our  anticipations,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
observe  distinct  appearances  of  their  realisation  for  future 
promise  of  large  improvements  in  the  types  of  populations. 

I  should  anticipate  with  confidence,  from  such  appearances, 
a  reduction  of  the  death-rates  to  be  marked  by  statistics  if  they 
were  got  out.  The  blocks  of  model  dwellings  in  London, 
erected  by  voluntary  associations,  present  better  observed  and 
clearer  instances,  serving  to  some  extent  as  normas  of  the 
preventive  power  of  sanitation.  In  these  the  death-rates  range 
separately  from  14  to  17  per  1,000.  I  assume  that  in  the  me- 
tropolis 16  per  1,000  may  be  taken  as  the  mean  death-rate  of 
similar  improved  habitations ;  that,  I  need  not  say,  is  an  im- 
portant advance  upon  the  general  death-rate  of  23  in  1,000.  But 
a  death-rate,  which  is  a  mean  of  the  deaths  of  a  large  city,  is 
almost  always  a  delusive  misrepresentation,  especially  of  the 
extremes.  Thus  we  have  part  of  a  sub-district  in  London, 
comprising  houses  in  good  condition,  where  the  death-rate 
does  not  exceed  10  in  1,000,  whilst  there  are  adjacent  dwellings 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  wage  classes,  where  the  death-rates  from 
year  to  year  keep  up  to  the  extent  of  38  per  1 ,000.  Important 
returns,  with  which  I  am  favoured  by  Dr.  Russell,  the  medical 
oflScer  of  health  of  Glasgow,  show,  for  the  last  year,  a  range  of 
death-rates,  from  one  district  at  15  in  1,000,  to  another  district 
at  40  in  1 ,000.  Now,  a  mean  of  these  two,  or  the  general  routine 
mean  (25  in  1,000,  with  sub-districts  of  17  in  1,000,  24,  26, 
and  33  in  1,000)  is  a  misrepresentation  of  each.  It  has  lately 
been  proved  that  in  some  of  the  dwellings  condemned  under 
Mr.  Cross's  Act,  the  death-rates  were  as  high  as  50  and  60  in 
1,000.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  conclusions  from  the  lower 
death-rates  in  the  model  dwellings  that  the  people  living  there 
are  generally  of  a  better  class  in  position  and  habits.  The  answer 
is,  that  if  the  same  people  were  taken  into  the  inferior  tenements 
their  habits  would  deteriorate,  as  the  habits  of  artisan  families 
from  the  rural  districts  deteriorate,  whatsoever  may  be  the  in- 
creased amount  of  wages  they  obtain.  But  the  power  of  sanita- 
tion is  displayed  upon  people  of  the  lowest  condition  and  habits 
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in  the  metropolis — namely^  the  tramps  who  occupy  the  common 
lodging-houses,   regulated    under    Lord    Shaftesbury's    Act. 
These  places  were  tormerly  distinguished  for  the  first  outbreaks 
of  typhus  and  epidemic  diseases.  Drainage,  water  supply,  and  the 
means  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation  are  now  enforced,  and  over- 
crowding is  prevented  in  them,  and  they  are  now  distinguished 
by  an  immunity  from  common  epidemics.      Medical  officers 
of  the  districts,  where  these  lodging-houses  are  situated,  have 
testified  to  the  better  sanitary  condition  of  their  occupants  than  of 
the  wage  classes  dwelling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common 
vestries.      Dr.  Russell  states  to  me  that  *  in  the  large  model 
lodging*houses  of  the  Corporation  a  case  of  fever  k  the  greatest 
rarity,  and  it  never  spreads.  In  the  common  lodging-houses  be- 
longing to  private  individuals,  we  have  fever  oftener,  but  there 
again  it  never  spreads ' — that  is  to  say,  as  it  does  in  defective 
houses  of  the  wage  classes.     ^  We  are  informed  of  a  case  at 
once,  and  remove  it  immediately  to  the  hospital.     Fever  of  any 
kind  never  spreads  in  any  of  our  institutions  where  I  can  do  as 
I  please  to  cut  it  short.'     Why  should  not  similar  protection 
be  extended  to  the  wage  classes?     Accepting  my  norma  of 
sanitation  in  the  prison.  Dr.  Russell  says : — *  If  I  had  perfect 
command  over  all  the  Irish  in  Glasgow,  as  the  governor  of  a 
prison,  I  would  reduce  the  death-rate  one-half  in  five  years,' 
and  in  less  time  than  that  I  expect.    On  the  whole,  death-rates 
in  the  model  dwellings  may  be  fairly  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
common  death-rates  prevalent  amongst  the  wage  classes  of  the 
metropolis,  where  it  is  upwards  of  30  in   1,000;   or,  as  an 
example,  of  a  gain  of  one-half  upon  that  special  death-rate  by 
the  power  of  sanitation.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
has  offered  an  international  prize  which  is  calculated  to  be  of 
hi|^  service,  as  conducing  to  a  better  determination  of  the 
power  of  sanitation,  and  its  vindication  before  Europe.     He 
offers  '  a  gold  cup  of  the  value  of  5,000  francs  to  that  municipal 
or  local  authority,  or  private  association,  which  shall,  by  an 
improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage  classes,  effect  the 
greatest  reduction  of  their  death-rates  at  the  lowest  cost.'     I 
have  been  informed  of  instances  of  model  dwellings  on  the 
Continent  where  a  lower  death-rate  has  been  attained  than  of 
those  in  London.     But  an  instance  is  stated  by  Dr.  Tatham, 
the  medical  otBcer  of  Salford,  which,  if  correct,  would  gain  the 
cup  for  England.     It  is  of  a  block  of  model  cottages,  a  model 
Tillage,  erected  for  the  work-people  of  Messrs.  Price  &  Co.,  near 
Liverpool,  where  the  average  death-rate  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  8  in  1,000. 

On  a  review  of  the  facts  I  have  adduced,  I  think  I  have 
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proved  that  by  sanitary  measures  under  such  regulations  it  is 
quite  possible  considerably  to  reduce  the  common  death-rates. 
I  state  that  we  can  so  arrange  common  conditions  as  to  multiply 
the  most  fatal  orders  of  disease,  and  tliat  we  can  command 
conditions  to    induce    them    as    effectually    as    to    prevent 
them.     If  I   might   resort   to  the   Hindu   mythology,  as  for- 
mutating  or  embodying  maleficent  and  beneficent  principles, 
I  may  say  that  if  '  Siva  the  Destroyer '  were  to  require  it,  we 
could  certainly  build  a  city  in  which  we  could  ensure  a  death- 
rate  of  40  per  1,000,  or  far   more  than  double  the  general 
mortality  of  the  country.       For  that  purpose  we  should  copy 
literally    and    closely    the  old    parts   of  Whitehaven,  those 
of    Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and   the   wynds   of  Glasgow    and 
of  Edinburgh,  which   I   have   heretofore  traversed,  and  some 
edifices   in  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  some  tenement-houses  and 
crowded  slums  reported  of  in  New  York  and  Boston.      We 
can   reproduce  conditions  of  damp  and  of  filth,  and  of  dark- 
ness and  of    confined    stagnant    air,  and    induce  the  specific 
diseases  found  in  those  conditions.       I  have  asked  relieving 
officers  in    London   whether  they  could  take   a   dozen  cabs 
and   fill    them   with   fever  cases,  of  which   particular  cases 
they  had  received  no  notice.      Yes,  they  replied ;  they  could 
readily  find  enough,  though    they  might  not  be   quite  sure 
of  the  sort :  the  cases  might  be  of  typhus,  they  might  be  scarlet 
fever,  they  might  be  measles,  they  might  be  small-pox.     But 
some  cases  of   the  eruptive  diseases  they  were  sure  to  find. 
Let    those  places    be  looked  to    and    copied.       There  were 
instances  even  of  particular  houses,  which  the  medical  officers 
were  sure  would  be  the  first  to  be  attacked  on  any  renewed 
epidemic  visitation.     There  was  one  house,  or  street,  in  York, 
of  which  we  were  informed  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the  first 
attacked  by  the  great  sweating  sickness  ;  then  the  first  by  the 
great  plague,  and  lastly  tJie  place  which  cholera  selected  on  its 
first  visitation  to  this  country.     On  the  second  visitation  dur- 
ing my  service  we  had  an  outlook  whether  the  place  would  be 
true  to  its  traditions,  and  it  was  so  I     Let  that  be  copied.     As 
a  short  cut  to  get  at  the  places  for  sanitation,  I  have  instructed 
sanitary  inspectors  to  go  into  the  primary  schools,  to  put  aside 
the  most  squalid  and  inferior  children,  ascertain  their  residences, 
and  examine  them.    They  have  done  so,  and  as  a  class  they 
have  found  the  most  wretched  tenements  to  be  the  fever-nests 
of  the  city.     I  remember  that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  then  a  pupil 
in  sanitation,  told  me  that  he  had  with  other  visitors  acted 
on    this  suggestion,  and  noted  amongst  the   class  of  squalid 
children  two  whose  faces  were  blotched  from  disease.      They 
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found  that  their   habitation  was  over  the  confluence  of  a  dis- 
chaise  of  putrid  sewage.     Let  such  places,  too,  be  included. 
Bj  copying  these  places  and  repeating  these  conditions  with 
fidelity,  we  may  ensure  with  certainty  that  more  than  half  those 
bom  shall  be  in  their  graves  by  the  fifth  year,  and  that  those 
who  survive  shall  be  stunted,   squalid,   irritable,  and  weakly. 
We  may,  by  such  insanitary  conditions,  reduce  the  proportion 
of  the  aged  and  of  the  middle-aged  and  of  persons  of  mature 
experience,  and  increase  the  proportions  of  the  young  and  of 
persons  of  immature  experience  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
We  may  reduce  the  steadying  influence  of  experience  and  aug- 
ment the  preponderance  of  passion  and  of  blind  impulse.     We 
may,  by  the  excessive  sickne^ss  and  death-rates,  produce  a  sense 
of  the  shortness  of  life,  of  its  pains,  and  its  worthlessness,  and 
generate  a  reckless  avidity  for  immediate  gratification ;  such  as 
that  which  characterises  inferior  soldiers  in  time  of  war.     We 
may,  indeed,  compound  a  '  hell  broth '  of  ^  powerful  trouble '  to 
the  police,  as  well  as  to  the  administrators  of  relief  to  humsgi 
misery.    We  may  produce  such  results  ;  for  they  are  produced 
from  such  conditions,  and  are  displayed  in  outbursts  that  alarm 
and  endanger  the  negligent  administrations  under  which  they 
have  arisen. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  beneficent  principle  worshipped  as 
*  Vishnu  the  Preserver '  should  command,  we  can  undertake  to 
erect  a  city  which  shall  in  time  be  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  in 
which  the  death-rate  shall  not  exceed  10  in  1,000,  or  one-half  of 
the  general  average  of  sickness  and  mortality,  a  city  which  shall 
be  as  fever-proof  as  we  have  made  our  orphan  half-time  asylums 
and  our  prisons,  without,  indeed,  materially  altering  the  popular 
habits,  except  as  to  overcrowding ;  with  houses  freed  from  the 
cesspool  smell,  from  the  bad  drain  and  the  sewer  gases,  from  the 
damp  wall  and  from  the  foul  wall  smell,  and  from  wall  vermin, 
from  stagnant  and  vitiated  air,  and  from  the  too  prevalent  ex- 
clusion from  sunlight — houses  that  should,  by  their  construc- 
tion, be  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  with  good  water 
supplies  undeteriorated  by  bad  modes  of  delivery.^  I  say  with 
confidence  that  we  might  ensure  an  advance  upon  the  hitherto 
oormal  death-rate  of  15  or  16  in  1,000  of  the  present  model 
dwellings ;  because  those  dwellings  are  in  my  view  not  yet  up 
to  the  principles  of  construction,  as  the  Prince  Consort's  model 
dwellings  were,  in  some  important  points. 

'  Vide  for  particular  exemplification  my  Beport  'on  the  dwellings  characterised 
by  cheapness,  combined  with  conditions  neceusary  for  health  and  comfort/  as  di»- 
pkyed  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1867,  at  Parib,  presented  to  Parliament, 
186S,  ToL  2. 
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Moreover  that  reduced  death-rate  of  16  in  1,000,  as 
against  30  or  more,  good  though  it  is,  must  be  considerably 
affected  by  the  condition  of  the  general  urban  atmosphere 
in  which  they  are  situate,  as  well  as  by  particular  ins&nitary 
conditions.  As  to  the  general  urban  atmosphere  surgeons 
will  be  well  aware  that  if  an  accident  requiring  a  serious 
operation  were  to  occur  to  the  occupier  of  any  of  those  urban 
dwellings,  his  chances  of  recovery  would  be  considerably  im- 
proved by  removal  into  a  purer  suburban  atmosphere.  With 
respect  to  the  conditions  of  urban  and  country  hospitals, 
a  celebrated  physician  remarked :  ^  In  the  city  hoapital-ward 
the  most  expert  surgeon  cannot  cure ;  whilst  in  the  country 
hospitaUwara  the  greatest  bungler  cannot  kill.'  Of  the  par- 
ticular insanitary  conditions  to  which  the  occupiers  of  these 
urban  model  sanitary  dwellings  are  mostly  exposed,  are  air 
tainted  with  sewage  gas  from  bad  general  drainage,  and 
indeed  much  sewer-tainted  water,  by  the  dung-dust  of  ill- 
cleansed  streets,  befouling  skins  and  clothes,  by  the  children 
being  compelled  to  go  to  long-time  schools,  and  to  be 
massed  together  with  filthy- skinned  children,  the  centres 
of  children's  epidemics,  and  by  the  adults  being  compelled 
to  labour  in  ill-conditioned  workshops  not  under  the  fac- 
tories Regulation  Act.  By  the  elimination  of  these  in- 
sanitary conditions,  a  reduction  of  the  death-rates  of  the 
model  dwellings  by  full  one-third  may  be  confidently  as- 
sured. It  might  indeed  be  anticipated,  that  some  approach 
might  be  made  as  to  children  to  the  condition  of  the  half- 
time  schools,  or  as  to  the  adults  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
those  great  normas  of  sanitation,  our  prisons; — that  is  to 
say,  a  condition  in  which  two  yeiars  out  of  every  three  there 
should  be,  as  it  were  a  sanitary  jubilee,  in  which  there  should 
be  no  disease,  and  no  death  ;  a  condition  under  which  all  men 
shall  attain  the  promised  term  of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  wait  for  the  construction 
of  Hygeias,  to  make  large  advances  in  urban  sanitation.  What 
has  already  been  done  in  old  cities,  such  as  Salisbury,  where 
the  death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  some  28  in  1,000  to 
17  and  18  per  1,000;  what  has  been  done  with  the  common 
lodging-houses;  what  has  been  done  with  blocks  of  build- 
ings in  the  metropolis  and  in  Glasgow ;  warrants  the  con- 
clusion, that  specialists  as  sanitary  engineers  might  now  con- 
tract for  the  attainment  of  important  sanitary  results.  I 
am  confident  that  data  might  be  given  for  the  reduction  of 
the  death-rate  of  the  metropolis,  from  22  to  at  the  most  17 
in  1,000,  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  death-rates  of  provincial 
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cities  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  yet  greater  proportion. 

I  am  confirmed,  in  this  anticipation,  by  the  facts  obtained 

from  recent  returns  from  Glasgow,  where  efficient  sanitation 

has  lately  been  applied,  and  where  in  one  well-to-do  district, 

an  urban  death-rate  of  23  iu  1,000,  or  about  the  mean  of  the 

Metropolis,  in  1871,  has  been  reduced  to  17  in  1,000  in  1876. 

In  another  district  the  death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  29 

to  26 ;  in  a  third  from  35  to  26 ;  and  in  the  worst  district  from 

44  to  33 :  the  mean  reduction  in  that  city  being  from  33  to 

25  within  that  period.     I  am  nevertheless  of  opinion,  that  by 

rigorous   and  complete  sanitation,   a  further  reduction  of  9 

deaths  to  17  per  1,000  is  practicable  in  that  city.     Aberdeen, 

with  a  death-rate  of  20  in  1,000,  is  in  the  fore  of  Scotch  cities ; 

but  I  believe  the  death-rate  to  be  reducible  there,  by  complete 

sanitation,  to  14  in  1,000. 

Excessive  sickness  involves  premature  working  disability 
as  premature  mortality  and  excessive  pain  and  misery  in- 
volve definite  pecuniary  loss  which  the  political  economist  may 
estimate.  On  definite  data,  I  have  heretofore  estimated  the 
money  loss  from  insanitary  conditions  at  about  15,000,000/. 
sterling  per  annum.  It  must,  however,  be  much  more  than 
that  Happily,  this  sum  capitalised  would,  under  economic 
rule,  amply  suffice,  in  most  cities,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
proper  works  by  which  the  existing  insanitary  conditions 
might  be  removed  and  a  pecuniary  gain  in  productive  power 
effected. 

Normal  Examples  of  Agricultural  Production  obtainable 
from  Town  iSewage  or  Liquefied  Manure  Culture, — It  will 
serve  to  show  the  sorts  of  intelligences  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with,  if  I  now  state  to  you  the  normas  obtained  for 
the  application  of  the  excretory  matter  of  towns  to  agricul- 
tural production,  and  the  sanitary  relations  of  those  normas. 

With  long  labour  the  experience  of  all  Europe  was 
sedulously  collected  on  this  subject,  and  not  only  agricul- 
turists, but  horticulturists,  such  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  skilled 
in  plant-feeding,  were  consulted  upon  it.  The  axiom  was 
adopted  of  the  foremost  vegetable  physiologist  of  the  last 
century,  DecandoUe,  *  that  the  future  of  agriculture  would  be 
in  giving  food  and  water  at  the  same  time.'  Trial  works  were 
obtained  on  this  principle.  I  persuaded  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  direct  trial  works  to  be  made  with  the  sewage  of 
Paris,  and  those  as  made  by  specialists  (Professor  Moll,  of  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  Mons.  Mille)  were  in 
my  opinion  the  best  that  have  been  made  hitherto.  We  got  out, 
at  our  Board  of  Health,  a  manual  expository  of  all  the  expe- 
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riences  collected,  which  we  issued  for  the  instruction  and  gui- 
dance of  local  authorities.  I  have  recently  visited,  with  a  sanitary 
officer  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  some  of  our  towns,  where 
the  principle  has  been  moderately  well  applied,  and  I  may 
state  the  normal  results  verified  there  and  elsewhere.  You 
may  be  aware  that  the  highest  agricultural  results  in  weight 
of  produce  obtained  over  a  given  area  are  by  garden — market- 
garden  culture,  with  the  most  active  tillage  and  the  heaviest 
doses  of  manure ; — almost  invariably  with  solid  manure.  The 
common  yield  from  that  culture  is  more  than  threefold  the  yield 
of  c»-dinary  good  agricultural  tillage.  But  the  sewage  or  the 
liquefied  manure  culture  for  various  reasons  stated  in  the  manual 
to  which  I  refer,  everywhere  exceeds  the  best  solid  manure  cul- 
ture, in  quality,  as  well  as  in  weight  of  produce.  The  normal  re- 
sults obtained,  stand  thus: — where  the  common  agricultural 
yield  is  as  one,  the  market-garden  culture  is  as  three  and  a  half, 
and  the  liquefied  manure  or  sewage  culture  is  as  five.  Where  the 
best  of  the  ordinary  pasture  land  carries  one  cow,  the  liquefied 
manure  farms  carry  five,  and  the  milk  yielded  is  of  superior 
quality.  To  give  an  extreme  case.  The  sewage  farm  of  Alder- 
»hot  is  on  a  close  quartz  sand,  ten  acres  of  which  would  not 
have  kept  one  animal  alive; — but  under  Mr.  James  Blackburn 
it  now  keeps  four  cows  in  milk  and  one  growing  animal.  Mr. 
William  Hope,  Y.C,  states  to  me  that  the  ordinary  allowance 
of  land  in  Gloucestershire  and  Cheshire  is  from  2  to  3  acres 
to  keep  each  cow  the  whole  year,  and  he  says  *  one  year  I 
kept  in  capital  condition,  between  60  and  70  head  of  homed 
cattle  and  14  horses  for  three  months  upon  7  acres  of  sew- 
aged  Italian  rye-grass.'  He  estimates  that  each  human  being 
represents  not  less  than  1,000  lbs.  of  possible  rye-grass  per 
annum,  and  that  ^  each  human  being  represents  85  quarts  of 
milk.'  He  states  in  answer  to  my  question,  as  to  the  waste  of 
manure  going  on  at  present  in  London  (and  more  or  less  in 
all  our  large  towns), — *  that  taking  the  population  of  London 
at  4,000,000,  they  (the  representatives  of  the  vestries)  are 
at  present  injuring  the  oyster  and  other  fisheries  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  340,000,000  quarts  of  milk  yearly.  But  I  give 
you  this  calculation  purposely  as  greatly  within  the  truth. 
Yet  taking  only  one  penny  per  quart  of  milk  as  due  to  the 
grass.  I.e.  to  the  sewage,  and  allowing  as  much  more  for 
the  land,  the  farmer,  and  the  cow,  we  have  an  annual  pre- 
vendble  waste  of  manure  that  can  be  realised  amounting  to 
no  less  than  1,411,111/.,  and  again  I  say  this  credit  of  one 
penny  is  too  little.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  this  esti- 
mate is  substantially  correct.'     But  there  arise  some  important 
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sanitary  conditioa?^  in  connection  with  the  external  agricul- 
tural economies  of  the  question.  Between  sewage  manure 
that  is  fresh  or  undecomposed,  and  sewage  that  is  putrid  from 
having  been  retained  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  in  cesspools^ 
or  in  drains  of  deposit,  for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years  until  it 
is  flushed  out  artificially  or  by  storm, — there  is  generally  a 
difference  of  at  least  one-thitd.  Putrid  decomposition  of  sew- 
age in  ordinary  weather  in  England  I  have  ascertained  begins 
in  about  four  days ;  and  discharged  into  rivers  in  that  condition 
it  kills  fish ;  but  when  discharged  from  towns  that  have  been 
water-closeted,  through  self-cleansing  drains  and  sewers,  that  is 
to  say  immediately,  before  decomposition  begins,  it  feeds  fish, 
and  increases  their  number  and  improves  their  qualities.  The 
finest  fish  have  been  caught  at 'the  mouths  of  sewers  of  towns 
drained  with  self- cleansing  channels,  and  where  from  adminis- 
trative incapacity  they  have  not  tried  or  have  not  succeeded 
in  getting  the  sewage  applied  to  the  land.  A  case  for  litigation 
as  stated  to  me  illustrates  the  position  of  the  sewage  farmer  in 
relation  to  the  sanitary  condition  and  the  administration  of  the 
town.  A  farmer  contracted  with  a  town,  which  had  been  newly 
water-closeted  and  drained,  for  the  whole  of  its  excretory  mat- 
ter. On  that  contract  he  invested  his  capital  in  laying  out  a 
farm  with  appropriate  farm  buildings.  But  when  he  came  to 
the  application,  he  found  that  the  whole  of  the  town  had  not 
been  sewered  as  represented ;  and  that  much  of  it  was  badly 
drained,  and  that  as  a  consequence  he  has  had  a  less  quantity  of 
manure  than  he  had  contracted  for,  and  that  manure  of  an 
inferior  quality.  He  has  brought  an  action  to  recover  damages, 
and,  assuming  the  case  to  be  as  stated,  he  is  justly  entitled  to 
them.  The  case  is  important,  as  showing  the  interests  of 
agriculture  in  complete  sanitation.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time,  have  their  injuries  from 
the  sewer  gases  generated  and  distributed  into  their  houses 
from  unskilful  drainage.  I  recently  visited  Croydon,  with  a 
sanitary  ofiScer  sent  by  the  King  of  Belgium,  and  asked :  AVere 
the  16,000  houses  there  all  water-closeted? — Yes,  they  were. 
Were  all  the  sewers  self-cleansing  and  free  from  smells  ? — Not 
all : — some  were  sewers  of  deposit.  How  so  ? — They  had  in 
one  quarter  of  the  town  been  badly  jointed  by  the  contractor. 
The  sewage  leaked  out  at  the  joints  and  permeated  the  site, 
and  the  now  being  diminished,  deposit  was  occasioned,  and 
putrefaction  and  sewer  gases  generated,  and  outcries  raised  for 
sewer  ventilation.  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  a  distinguished 
physician  and  member  of  the  local  sanitary  authority  there, 
ana  the  engineer  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  fever  cases  in  the 
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town  occur  in  the  district  of  the  defective  works,  where  the 
common  putrescent  sewage  of  deposit  generates  sewer  gases 
and  foul  smells — this  interior  injury  to  the  health  of  the  popu- 
lation having  its  exterior  injury  to  the  sewage  farm  in  the 
reduction  of  the  quality,  the  quantity,  and  the  value  of  the 
produce.  On  visiting  the  sewer  farm  of  the  Camp  of  Alder- 
shot,  I  went  at  once  to  the  outfall,  and  said,  *  Why,  this  camp 
is  badly  drained  ? '  '  Had  I  seen  the  plan  of  the  drainage 
works?' — No,  but  I  said:  *  I  smelt  that  it  was  badly  drain^, 
for  the  smell  at  the  outfall  was  the  smell  of  putrefaction — the 
old  sewer  smell  of  the  sewers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
London  vestries.'  And  it  was  so.  It  was  the  farmer's  griev- 
ance that  the  sewers  had  been  made  large  enough  to  receive 
extraordinary  storm  waters.  As  a  consequence,  the  ordinary 
sewage,  instead  of  being  concentrated  for  a  quick  discharge, 
which,  with  properly  arranged  works,  carries  any  gas  with  it 
from  the  friction  of  the  water  on  the  air  in  the  pipe — has  a 
retarded  flow  which  occasions  deposit,  and  hence  decomposition, 
and  waste,  and  deterioration  of  the  manure.  Moreover,  the  de- 
teriorated manure  was  at  times  brought  down  on  that  farm  in  such 
flushes,  and  so  excessively  diluted  as  greatly  to  encumber  the 
farmer's  operations.  I  have  found  thatfromthedefective  engineer- 
ing this  is  a  prevalent  defect  complained  of  by  sewage  farmers, 
that  will  necessitate  laying  down  separate  and  smaller  sewers  in 
conformity  with  the  first  principles  enunciated.  I  may  mention, 
en  passantf  another  peculiar  grievance  of  the  farmer  of  the 
sewage  of  the  Camp  at  Aldershot,  as  it  elicited  a  strong  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  the  manure.  When  he  took  the  farm  and 
executed  his  works  for  the  reception  of  the  sewage,  the  camp 
was  a  stationary  camp  of  some  8,000  men.  But  since  then  the 
autumn  manoeuvres  occurred,  taking  away  the  manure  of  his 
farm  just  at  the  time  he  most  wanted  it,  and  he  bewails  the 
departure  in  ench  man  of  his  equivalent  of  the  85  quarts  of 
milk,  and  of  the  ^  awful'  expense  to  which  he  is  put  for  arti- 
ficial manures  to  avert  the  consequences  of  their  absence. 
Added  to  the  cause  of  irregularity  and  inferiority  in  the  quality 
of  the  sewage  from  the  admission  of  water  which  is  not  due  to 
the  field,  but  to  the  river,  there  is  another  and  large  cause 
of  deterioration  in  towns  by  excessive  dilution  from  the  waste 
water  from  the  house  service-pipes.  The  common  practice  has 
been  for  the  engineer  to  carry  the  water  in  the  mains  only  to 
the  doors  of  houses,  and  to  leave  the  house  services  to  be  put 
in  by  common  plumbers,  without  system  and  without  super- 
vision, and,  as  a  consequence,  with  every  variety  of  defect. 
We  ascertained  by  gaugings,  that  the  waste  of  water  in  the 
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Bietropolis  was  full  three-fifths  of  the  water  pumped  in.  In 
part  tnis  waste  supersaturates  the  soil,  and  through  defective 
drains  and  sewers  makes  it  sodden  with  excrementitious  matter ; 
and  in  part  it  adds  to  the  deterioration  of  the  manure  by  exces- 
riye  dilution.  Fro  n  these  causes  many  a  cry  is  raised  that 
*  sewage  is  worthless  as  a  manure^  as  it  is  declared  to  be  not 
worth  more  than  a  halfpenny  a  ton.' 

Putridity  of  sewer  manure^  the  spoiled  manure^  assumed  to 
be  a  constant,  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  refusal  of  land  for  it 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  for  the  exaction  of  excessive  rents 
for  land  anywhere  for  its  use  as  being  injurious  to  the  land 
as  well  as  offensive  to  neighbourhoods.  Plain  water  irrigation, 
by  the  method  of  stagnant  submersion,  is,  however,  productive 
of  fever  and  ague.  Fresh  sewage  manure  if  mismanaged 
80  as  to  supersaturate  the  land  ana  produce  surface  decompo- 
sition by  stagnation,  may  be  made  highly  injurious.  But  high 
culture,  market-garden  culture,  with  heavy  top-dressings  of  solid 
manure,  almost  of  necessity  kept  during  long  periods  in  states 
of  decomposition  before  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  soil,  sanita- 
rians know  very  well  is  injurious  And  unfit  for  the  close 
vicinity  of  habitations.  The  way  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
pnblic  health  from  such  dressings  with  solid  manure,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  augment  its  productive  power,  is  to  liquefy  it, 
and  apply  it  in  the  liquefied  form  in  quantities  adapted  to  the 
receptivity  of  the  soil  and  of  the  vegetation,  as  horticulturists 
and  the  growers  of  prize  fruits  are  skilled  in  doing.  Examples 
were  adduced,  where,  by  this  process,  more  than  a  double 
fertilising  power  was  imparted  to  a  given  quantity  of  solid 
manure.  The  common  waste  of  the  farmyard  manures  and  of 
solid  manures  generally  in  common  agriculture  throughout  the 
land,  was  estimated  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  a 
distinguished  agriculturist,  as  equivalent  to  an  additional 
rental.  At  a  time  when  town  sewage  was  only  known  in  its 
then  condition  of  putridity — the  condition  in  which  even 
medical  oflScers  in  old  urban  districts  only  know  of  it  now — I 
eot  trials  made  on  a  small  scale  of  a  method  of  subterranean 
distribution  through  permeable  agricultural  drain-pipes.  I  got 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  to  make  trials  of  this  method,  and  they 
were  very  successful.  They,  however,  required  great  skill, 
and  were  comparatively  very  expensive.  But  the  discovery 
that  the  condition  of  putridity  was  not  a  necessity,  and  demon- 
i^tration  of  the  comparative  freshness  of  the  condition  of  the 
sewage  from  self-cleansing  house  drains  and  sewers,  and  of  the 
inoffensiveness  and  the  convenience  and  greater  cheapness  of 
surface-distribution,  led  me  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of 
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the  method  of  subterranean  distribution.  Nevertheless,  this 
method  has  been  independently  prosecuted  with  much  success 
by  the  hite  Mons.  Charpentier,  a  vine-grower  of  Bordeaux, 
and  I  consider  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  eligible  under  certain 
conditions,  especially  for  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  and  of  orna- 
mental timber  near  cities. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  how,  with  such  a  cheaper  method 
of  removal  and  conservation  of  the  manure  than  all  others 
— that  by  water-carriage — and  with  such  cheap  and  convenient 
methods  of  application  to  the  soil,  and  with  such  rich  yields, 
exceeding  the  highest  of  common  market-garden  production, 
sewage  farms  seldom  pay,  and  are  generally  attended  with 
loss  to  the  towns?  In  part  this  is  explained  by  the  mis- 
management I  have  stated.  Moreover,  sewage  farming  does 
not  pay  when  the  Legislature  sanctions,  as  it  has  done,  ex- 
actions of  fivefold  values  for  land :  sewage  farming  does  not 
pay  when  a  town  is  put  to  as  much  expense  for  obtaining 
a  local  Act  as  would  suffice  for  the  construction  of  a  first- 
class  fa^-steading ;  or  when  a  town  has  been  subjected 
to  a  Parliamentary  conflict,  and  to  such  expenses  as  10,000/., 
to  which  Birmingham  has,  I  understand,  been  subjected — 
a  sum  sufficient  to  have  defrayed  the  expenses  of  preparing 
more  than  1,000  acres  of  ordinary  land:  it  does  not  pay 
when  the  engineering  expenses  belonging  to  the  internal 
works  of  a  town,  such  as  the  pumping  works  for  carrying  away 
the  sewage,  which  would  have  to  be  paid  if  it  were  thrown  into 
the  river,  are  charged  to  the  farm :  it  does  not  pay  for  works 
of  the  ordinary  scale  of  works  of  engineers  who  are  not  agri- 
culturists, and  not  conversant  with  the  necessities  of  agri- 
cultural economy :  it  does  not  pay  when,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Lieut-Colonel  Jones,  of  the  Wrexham  Sewage  Farm,  in  re- 
ference to  so  many  examples  '  scattered  over  the  country  of 
sewage  farms  with  massive  vaults  for  tanks,  and  permanent 
carriers  in  places  where  they  only  encumber  the  ground  and 
stop  the  plough,  as  well  as  of  bad  subsoil  laid  bare  in  ruthless 
levelling ;  when  farming  considerations  are  less  regarded  than 
the  execution  of  those  great  engineering  works  laid  out  on  the 
understanding  that  something  solid  was  required  by  the  rate- 
payers for  their  money,  and  that  their  engineers  should  be  paid 
by  a  percentage  on  the  cost  of  the  works  to  be  executed.' 
Neither  do  sewage  farms  pay  when  they  are  subjected  to  the 
scales  of  expenses  of  municipal  officers  for  unskilled  service,  or 
for  inferior  service  that  is  not  special,  as  ^  that  of  a  common  farm 
bailiff,  at  25s.  a  week,  to  please  some  fifteen  or  twenty  masters, 
Town  Councillors,  who  have  no  experience  in  agricultural  pur- 
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fuits^  but  who  must  all  have  a  vote,  on  entirely  new  and  difficult 
fann  management.'  But  they  do  and  will  pay,  as  stuted  by 
Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson  and  by  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  himself 
a  successful  farmer,  in  the  conclusion  of  their  report  on  an 
examination  of  all  the  present  methods  of  disposing  of  town 
sewage — *  Where  a  fair  rent  is  charged  for  suitable  land,  the 
sewage  is  regularly  delivered,  and  a  good  market  is  close  at 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  return  for  capital 
judiciously  expended  upon  sewage  farms  will  produce  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  the  money  invested  by  the  majority  of 
tillage  fanners  throughout  the  country.'  It  was  not  within  their 
province,  or  those  two  able  and  practical  men  might  easily  have 
shown  the  conditions  in  which,  after  so  much  had  been  done  to 
mAe  the  sewage  of  little  worth,  localities  had  been  led  by  railway 
or  other  insanitary  engineers  who  know  nothing  of  agriculture 
— to  give  no  trouble  about  it,  and  to  allow  the  construction  of 
great  tunnel  sewers,  to  throw  their  manurial  matter  into  the 
sea,  at  manyfold  the  expense  that  would  have  sufficed  to  effect 
superior  applications  of  it  for  the  production  of  food  and  the 
advancement  of  agriculture. 

Market-garden  farmers  admit  that  sewage  farms  have  great 
advantage  over  their  culture,  in  being  supported  by  the  con- 
stant regulated  supply  of  water  to  the  city,  and  in  being 
protected  from  droughts  and  the  irregularities  of  rainfalls.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  sewer  manure  farms  have  a  peculiar 
advantage  over  the  market-garden  farms  as  well  as  ordinary 
farms,  in  the  ready  and  superior  means  of  feeding  the  plants 
by  liquefied  as  compared  with  the  common  feeding  by  the 
solid  manures.  I  have  known  a  liquid  manure  farmer  who 
regulated  his  plant-feeding  as  he  wanted  woody  fibre,  the  leaf 
or  the  fruit  developed,  and  who  at  will  could  change  the  colour  of 
the  leaves  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  could  not  be  accomplished 
with  solid  manures.  By  the  liquefied  manure  culture  the 
character  of  the  produce  is  largely  changed :  there  is  a  larger 
production  of  farinaceous  and  saccharine  matter.  The  liquefied 
manure  culture  converts  some  plants  almost  into  new  ones.  The 
sewaged  rhubarbs  have  been  sought  for  their  excellence  to  make 
diampagne  or  a  superior  still  hock.  The  finest  perfumes  known 
are  yielded  for  the  boudoir  of  fashion  from  what  would  be  the 
odious  stench  of  the  wynds  or  alleys.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
this  liquefied  manure  culture  will  develop  and  accustom  the 
people  to  new  and  superior  edibles  as  common  food,  to  give 
relief  from  the  terrible  consequences  of  main  dependence  on 
single  crops — an  evil  against  which  the  increasinsj  insect  visit- 
ations are  giving  additional  national  warnings.    This  liquefied 
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manure  culture,  with  the  excreta  of  cities,  when  perfected, 
will,  I  consider,  be  an  advance  of  what  I  have  heretofore  con- 
tended for,  as  a  principle  of  agricultural  economy,  the  economy 
of  what  I  have  called  ^  intensive  '  culture  and  food  manufacture 
in  narrow  areas,  as  against  extensive  or  thin  culture  over  wide 
areas.  For  if  we  obtain,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  established 
normas,  a  fivefold  yield  on  the  same  area,  there  will  be  re- 
quired only  one-fifth  of  the  extent  of  drainage  for  the  removal 
of  surplus  moisture,  one-fifth  of  reading,  one-fifth  of  the  space 
for  the  removal  of  crops,  and  one-fifth  of  the  hedging  or  the 
outer  fencing  of  farms.  On  the  principle  of  intensive  culture 
a  higher  order  of  works  and  of  machioery  may  be  afibrded  for 
food  manufactures.  In  this  view  well-cultivated  sewer  farms 
may  be  made  subjects  of  superior  national  agricultural  instruc- 
tion. 

A  metropolis,  as  the  centre  of  science  of  an  empire,  with 
endowments  from  common  funds  for  common  benefit,  may  be 
expected  to  take  the  lead  in  the  practical  applications  of  science 
for  the  advantage  in  guidance  of  provincial  cities.  This 
becoming  position  Paris  has  maintained  in  what  is  called  the 
*  sewage  difliculty.'  It  has  referred  the  subject  to  superior 
scientists  and  practitioners,  who  have  expounded  it  in  able  and 
guiding  reports  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  pro- 
vincial cities  of  the  Empire.  The  French  Commission  has  set 
aside  at  once  the  preposterous  notion,  got  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  vestries  of  London,  of  carrying  the  sewage 
of  the  metropolis  to  the  sea.  It  rejects  the  principle  of  col- 
lection and  removal  of  the  excreta  by  the  pail,  of  which 
Paris  has  had  too  long  experience,  and  will  proceed  to 
substitute  water  carriage  as  soon  as  it  is  deemed  prac- 
ticable. It  rejects  all  plans  of  intermediate  precipitation,  of 
solidification,  of  chemical  treatment,  of  disinfection,  and  of  the 
manufacture  of  patent  manures,  such  as  are  in  conflict  in 
England,  having  had  long  experience  of  the  inconveniences 
and  the  little  advantage  of  the  declining  manufacture  of  poa^ 
drette  in  Paris.  Having  examined  these  projects  in  principle 
and  in  detail,  it  concludes  by  the  afiirmation  of  our  principle  of 
the  uninterrupted  and  constant  conveyance  of  all  excretory 
matter  possible  by  water-carriage  direct  to  the  land,  and  it  has 
set  the  practical  example  of  it,  close  to  Paris,  where,  but  for  the 
interruptions  of  the  war  of  1870,  it  would  now  have  been  largely 
and  systematically  develo[)ed  on  a  scale  of  agricultural  grandeur. 
At  present  the  applications  have  been  chiefly  by  small  farmers, 
and  consequently  in  rude  methods.  But  I  trust  that  by  the 
next  year  the  sewage  farming  of  Paris  will  have  its  place  as 
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in  important  adjunct  to  the  International  Exhibition.  Dr. 
Folsom,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massa- 
chasetts,  has  visited  the  chief  sanitary  works  in  Europe,  and 
has  presented  a  Report  upon  his  examinations,  very  much  in 
accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  French  Commission  as 
to  the  superiority  of  the  direct  sewage  applications. 

There  is  one  practice  in  cities  passed  by  as  a  detail  of  no 
great  importance  in  sanitation  to  which  I  beg  to  call  attention. 
We  found  in  London  that  at  least  1,000  loads  of  horse-dung 
were  daily  deposited  from  the  traffic  on  the  streets.  The  in- 
terest of  agriculture  is  that  this  mass  of  valuable  fertili- 
sing matter — some  350,000  loads  a  year — should  be  carefully 
preserved.  But  it  is  spread  about,  triturated,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  its  finest  constituents  lost  by  the  evaporation 
which  makes  the  streets  at  times  smell  like  ill-kept  stable- 
yards.  So  much  of  the  street-mud,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent, as  can  be  gathered  up  by  hand-labour  is  removed,  at 
intervals,  by  the  expensive  method  of  cartage,  so  that  the 
waste  is  very  considerable.  But  the  sanitary  interest  of  the 
population  is  that  the  removal  of  it,  as  a  source  of  the  pollution 
of  the  air  they  breathe,  should  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  breathe  pulverised 
horse-dung,  as  they  are,  which  forms  by  analysis  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  mud  and  dust  of  the  streets  that  so  befouls 
the  skin  and  the  clothes  as  to  recjuire  continual  extra  washing 
and  labour  to  maintain  cleanliness.  The  injurious  effects  of 
London  street  mud  may  be  inferred  from  the  experience  of 
Mr.  H.  Graves,  the  print  publisher,  who  states  that  an  en- 
graving may  be  cleaned  from  ink  or  from  oil,  but  not  from 
London  mud.  Now,  the  most  effectual  mode  of  street  cleansing 
is  by  water  power — by  the  jet  from  the  hose  and  hydrant! 
We  had  complete  trial  works  of  this  mode  of  cleansing, 
and  found  that  whilst  it  was  more  rapid  and  effectual  than 
cleansing  by  the  broom,  it  was  not  half  so  expensive.  It 
partakes  in  principle  of  the  removal  by  the  water-closet, 
and  of  the  direct  conveyance  of  the  manurial  matter  to 
the  land  in  the  quickest  manner,  and  placing  it  in  immediate 
chemical  combination  with  the  soil,  with  the  least  loss.  We 
also  recommended  the  system  for  the  collateral  purpose  of  fire- 
prevention,  by  having  an  apparatus  available  for  the  purpose 
always  ready.  Paris  has  adopted  the  method  propounded,  as 
did  Hamburgh  long  before,  with  a  large  reduction  of  its  fires ; 
and  as  to  that  matter,  I  beg  to  mention,  by  the  way,  so  have 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  as  to  fire-prevention, 
with  a  reduction  of  their  previous  losses  by  fire  by  two-thirds. 
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By  this  method  of  cleansing  an  appropriate  impermeable  pave- 
ment Paris  has  acquired  the  name  of  *  clean-streeted  Paris.' 
And  it  is  noted  by  French  sanitary  authorities  that  marked 
improvements  in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  have  followed 
the  extension  of  the  improved  impermeable  paving  and  of  this 
mode  of  surface-cleansing. 

Mons.  Mille,  the  engineer-in-chief  of  Paris,  has  made  a  re- 

E)rt  on  the  works  of  sanitation  for  the  metropolis  of  the  German 
mpire,  Berlin,  and  he  points  out  that  they  are  on  principles 
derived  from  the  report  inspired  by  myself.  We  might  claim 
as  due  the  acknowledgment  of  some  principles  and  details  of 
our  original  elaboration,  that  have  been  adopted  in  Paris,  be- 
yond those  I  have  stated,  as  the  abandonment  of  river  supplies 
for  spring  supplies,  a  measure  in  which  Paris  is  in  advance  of 
London. 

Our  plan  for  the  sanitation  of  London  was  first  to  put  the 
whole  of  the  water  supplies  under  unity  of  management  on 
a  public  footing.  Successive  Royal  Commissions  have  re- 
enforced  that  conclusion.  We  next  proposed  to  abandon  river 
sources  of  supplies,  as  of  unavoidably  inferior  quality,  if  not 
from  the  sewage  of  towns  which  might  be  diverted,  from  the 
surface  washing  of  lands  which  could  not  be  diverted,  and  we 
prepared  to  resort  to  spring  supplies,  of  which  we  found  in  the 
Surrey  sands  springs  of  soft  water  of  double  the  then  actual 
consumption  of  the  metropolis.  Whether  they  would  now 
suffice  for  the  increased  population,  and  what  assistance  would 
be  needed  and  available  from  other  sources,  would  be  matter  of 
inquiry.  But  the  delivery  of  these  spring  sources  would  have 
been  constant  and  direct  to  the  houses,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  external  subsidence  or  filtration  reservoirs,  or  any 
stagnation  in  internal  cisterns,  which  would  be  unneeded  and 
detrimental.  The  fouled  water,  with  all  excretory  matter, 
would  have  been  in  course  of  constant  removal  through  self- 
cleansing  impermeable  drains  from  beneath  the  sites  of 
houses,  and  through  self- cleansing  sewers  from  beneath  the 
streets  and  the  site  of  the  metropolis.  By  steam-power  mostly, 
such  as  that  by  which  the  fresh  water  was  carried  into  the 
houses,  the  fouled  water  would  have  been  carried  from  them, 
and  be  distributed  in  several  directions  on  to  land  fitted  for  its 
reception.  We  prepared  for  the  agricultural  treatmentof  the 
sewage  of  the  metropolis  in  at  least  lour  sections,  pumping  back- 
wards to  the  south-west  as  well  as  to  the  north-west.  By  the 
concentration  in  pumps  for  sectional  distribution,  we  should  have 
increased  the  falls  and  the  rapidity  of  the  discharge,  and  we  were 
perfectly  confident  that  as  a  general  result  there  would  be  no 
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stagnant  fsecal  matter  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  fouled  water  would  be  deposited  as  manurial  matter — not 
in  suspension  but  in  chemical  combination — in  the  soil  within 
the  day.  Of  the  interruption  of  our  preparations  and  exposi- 
tions by  an  epidemic  visitation  of  cholera  with  which  we  were 
charged  to  contend,  and  of  the  working  in  Parliament  of  the 
opposing  sinister  interests,  it  may  be  useful  for  public  instruc- 
tion to  give  an  account  hereafter.  But  it  is  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  advancement  of  sanitary  science  to  state  that 
the  German  engineers  have  (as  stated  by  M.  Mille),  upon  a 
study  of  our  principles,  adopted  them,  and  are  closely  applying 
them  for  the  sanitation  of  Berlin.  The  river  Spree  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  river  sources,  but  collections 
of  waters  are  now  being  made  irom  beneath  the  sands  near 
Berlin  in  close  analogy  with  the  proposed  spring  collection  of 
water  near  London.  These  sands  near  Berlin,  uncultivated 
and  almost  barren,  constitute  superior  natural  filters  even  of 
the  rainfall,  and  the  water  so  collected  is  delivered  direct,  on 
the  constant  system,  to  every  house  in  that  metropolis.  A  new 
and  self-cleansing  system  of  sewers  is  in  formation,  and  house 
drains  are  in  course  of  construction  and  connection  with  them, 
for  the  constant  removal  of  all  excreta  as  sewage,  and  for  its 
direct  appUcation  to  the  land.  The  German  metropolis  is  for 
this  purpose  treated  in  five  sections,  with  a  main  pumping 
station  for  each ;  and  the  sewage  will  be  pumped  out  by  two 
lines  of  mains  to  two  large  farms  on  sandy  land  like  that  of 
Aldershot,  one  farm  north  and  one  south,  for  which  altogether 
about  4,000  acres  of  land  have  been  provided.  The  house 
connections  are  not  yet  completed  with  the  closets,  but  one  farm 
of  about  400  acres  is  already  in  operation,  and  one  crop  has 
been  taken  from  it,  demonstrating  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  productive  power  by  liquefied  manure. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Berlin,  the  Governor  did  me 
the  honour  to  ask  my  opinion  of  the  plan  for  its  sanitation,  and 
I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  express  my  gratification  at  the 
affirmation  they  gave  of  our  principles,  and  my  confidence  that 
if  they  were  applied  with  completeness  in  the  details,  Berlin, 
6om  being  the  lowest  in  sanitary  position,  would  be  raised  to 
the  highest  of  any  capital  in  Europe,  and  be  made  the  worthy 
seat  of  the  great  German  Empire. 

The  old  city  of  Dantzig  has  been  made  a  sort  of  trial 
work  of  the  principle  of  venous  and  arterial  circulation. 
Water-carriage  has  been  introduced  there  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  bouses,  and  a  direct  application  of  the  sewage  to  the 
land  made  by  M.  Von  Weibe,  the  engineer,  and  Mr.   Aird, 
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the  contractor,  with  complete  success.  A  material  reduction 
of  an  excessively  heavy  death-rate  has  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  of  water-carriage  from  the  houses,  and  crops 
such  as  have  never  been  obtained  before  from  any  culture. have 
been  raised  from  the  adjacent  lands.  At  Hamburgh,  where  I 
was  credited  by  Mr.  AV.  Lindley,  the  engineer,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  sanitation  applied  to  the  houses,  and  at  Dantzig  as 
well  as  at  Berlin,  the  practicability  of  the  system  of  water- 
carriage  during  long  severe  frosts  has  been  established.  At 
Dantzig,  and  subsequently  at  Berlin,  the  practicability  of  the 
regular  distribution  of  the  sewage  to  the  land  underneath  the 
ice  and  snow,  has  also  been  demonstrated,  and  the  necessity  of 
large  storage  reservoirs  of  sewage  during  the  winter  obviated. 
From  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Dantzig,  Von  Winter, 
I  have  received  a  very  gratifying  account  of  the  public  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  sanitation,  marked  by  the  increased 
application  for  houses  where  the  works  have  been  completed. 

As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  in  England,  as  a  rule,  the 
sewage  of  about  100  persons  may  be  utilised  on  an  acre  of 
ordinary  land.  Local  conditions  differ  materially,  and  at  Berlin 
Mr.  Holbrecht  anticipates  that  he  may  be  able  to  utilise  the 
sewage  of  about  half  more  of  the  population  on  that  area.  But 
he  is  of  opinion  that  for  efficiency  and  profit,  a  smaller  number 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  better. 

On  the  whole,  I  submit,  from  such  evidences,  derived  from 
increasing  practice,  that  the  venous  and  arterial  system  of  sani- 
tation for  the  protection  of  urban  populations  is  safe  for 
eventual  general  adoption  with  the  progress  of  science,  in 
respect  to  economy  as  well  as  for  health. 

The  Powers  of  Sanitation  available  for  Colonial  and  Indian 
Cities. — The  principles  so  tried,  examined,  and  sanctioned,  will 
be  found  by  competent  authorities  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  sanitation  of  Colonial,  and  especially  for  Indian,  cities.  A 
lady  traveller  stated,  that  in  travelling  through  India  she  knew 
at  night  that  they  had  come  to  an  Indian  city  from  being 
awakened  by  its  stink.  This  fact  would  denote  to  the  sanitary 
scientist  that  she  was  awakened  by  the  waste  of  manure — the 
horrible  waste  by  evaporation  of  the  finest  elements  of  vegetable 
production  for  tlie  sustentation  of  a  famine-  and  fever-scourged 
population.  You  may  now  test  the  condition  of  civilisation  of  a 
legislature,  and  of  an  administration  central  as  well  as  local,  by 
the  smell.  On  such  experience  as  I  have  cited  the  waste  of 
manure  in  famine-stricken  Madras  would  sufiSce  to  sustain 
some  20,000  head  of  cattle,  and  the  equivalent  of  food  for  the 
population  ;   and  double   that    in    Bombay.       A   friend,   an 
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Enrineer  officer.  Captain  Baird  Smith,  when  he  was  at  home 
on  leave,  asked  my  advice,  for  the  occupation  of  his  time  in 
professional  study  for  use  in  India.  I  advised  that  he  could 
not  do  better  than  study  the  irrigation  works  of  Northern 
Italy.  He  did  so,  and  published  a  book  about  it  for  his  brother 
Engineer  officers  in  1852.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  had  long 
danonstrated  to  an  extent  of  which  I  was  unaware,  the  policy 
and  profit  of  irrigation  works.  If  that  policy  had  been 
poraued,  and  if  we  had  given  the  people  water  (even 
plidn  water),  we  should  not  now  have  to  be  giving  them 
bread.  Of  late,  however,  instead  of  carefully  collecting 
and  carrying  to  the  East  the  latest  improvements  in  science, 
and  especially  this  new  science,  as  I  may  call  it,  the  new 
power  of  giving  to  plants  food  and  water,  and  also  at  the 
same  time  relieving  cities  of  the  causes  of  depression,  sani- 
tary engineers  have  been  carrying  to  the  East  the  oldest  and 
most  expensive  errors  of  the  West.  As  an  example.  A  local 
|dan  for  the  drainage  of  Cawnpore  was  referred  to  me  for  my 
observations,  from  the  Works  Department  of  the  Indian 
Government.  I  found  it  to  be  a  plan  mainly  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewers  of  enormous  size  to  receive  and  carry 
away  extraordinary  quantities  of  storm  water,  which  might 
well  have  gone  direct  to  the  river,  whilst  the  expense  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  proper  drainage  of  the  houses.  On  this 
echeme  I  wrote  a  paper  expository  of  our  tried  and  proved 

finciples  of  water-carriage  as  applicable  to  Indian  cities, 
he  Duke  of  Argyll  approved  of  this  exposition,  and  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  Governor- General  and  of  the  local 
officers  of  works  to  it.  The  objection  those  officers  raised 
to  it  was  mainly  that  the  system  of  water-carriage  was 
incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  natives.  This  is  the  same 
objection  that  was  at  first  raised  to  the  system  of  water- 
carriage  here.  Local  authorities,  vestrymen,  generally  small 
landlords,  from  an  ignorant  dislike  of  the  expense  of  alter- 
ing their  tenements,  insisted  that  a  water-closet  was  utterly 
onsuited  to  the  habits  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  tub  system 
of  removal,  which  required  no  immediate  outlay  to  them  (the 
landlords),  and  the  working  expenses  of  which  were  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  rate,  was  the  proper  practical  system.  We  set  aside 
these  ignorant  and  selfish  pretexts,  and  water-closets  have  now 
been  brought  into  systematic  use  for  masses  of  the  population, 
comprising  classes  as  low  as  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  most 
barbarous  classes  in  Indian  cities,  and  in  a  very  little  time  it 
is  found  to  be  satisfactory  in  its  working,  and  the  objections 
as  baseless  here,  as  under  good  rule  they  will  be  proved  to  be 
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in  the  Indian  cities.  The  expense  of  the  bad  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  removal  by  the  tub  system  in  Bombay,  even  by  the 
cheapest  Indian  labour^  appears  to  be  double  the  expense  of 
water  carriage  in  England.  I  grant  that  a  daily  removal  by 
the  tub  system  is  better  than  removal  to  sewers  of  deposit' 
If,  however,  it  passes  the  skill  of  the  insanitary  engineers  to 
construct  any  other  than  extended  cesspools,  let  them,  for  the 
safety  of  life,  give  place  to  competent  specialists.  But  the 
first  advance  in  sanitation  by  water  carriage  may  be  in  relation 
to  the  economy  and  application  of  the  manure  of  the  Indian 
cities,  where  the  waste,  by  burning  and  throwing  it  into 
streams,  is  enormous  and  most  reprehensible.  Even  the  solid 
animal  matters  may  be  made  to  feed  edible  plants,  instead  of 
dogs  and  vultures.  The  introduction  of  liquefied  manure 
farms,  to  receive  and  apply  at  once  the  excreta  of  cities, 
would  have  the  peculiar  advantage  for  India  of  serving  as 
great  trial  works,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  new 
cultures,  in  the  introduction  of  new  foods,  and  relieving  them 
from  the  lazy,  dangerous,  and  total  dependence  on  one.  The 
irrigation  with  the  liquefied  manures  of  cities  would  moreover 
have  the  great  advantage,  as  a  culture,  of  the  freedom,  ex- 
perienced here,  from  the  irregularities  of  rainfall  and  from 
droughts,  by  storage  of  water  reservoirs  and  the  works  for  en- 
suring the  regularity  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  populationa 
of  the  cities.  In  some  districts  of  India,  as  I  am  informed^ 
the  natives  have  great  skill  in  irrigation,  in  water-leading 
with  plain  water,  by  methods,  some  of  which  might  be  copiea 
at  home  for  leading  liquefied  manure.  It  may  be  mentioned^ 
as  illustrative  of  the  working — of  the  pernicious  working — 
of  the  population  check,  and  of  the  beneficent  counter 
principle  of  saving  life  instead  of  destroying  it,  that  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  new  cultures  we  are  meritoriously 
introducing  into  India  of  coffee,  tea,  and  others,  is  the  want 
of  hands,  and  yet  they  die  of  hunger  by  thousands ! 

On  the  general  question  of  the  sanitation  of  Indian  cities^ 

*  When  in  epidemic  periods  we  had  authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act^ 
^re  directed  that  the  removal  of  excretory  matter  from  urban  districts  should  be 
effected  daily.  The  putrid  decomponition  of  such  matter  when  received  in  water, 
and  kept  stagnant  in  tanks  or  sewers,  is  fully  developed  in  about  four  days  in 
ordinary  weather.  liut  when  kept  undiluted  in  tubs  or  in  pails  putrid  decompo- 
sition is  much  more  rapid.  In  the  towns  where  the  tub  system  is  adopted  in 
England  tlie  pnictice  is  to  remove  it  weekly,  and  the  cost  of  such  removal  by 
hand  labour  and  cartage  is  never  less  than  double,  and  often  five  or  six  ti  mea 
greater,  than  the  system  of  removal  by  water  carriage  from  the  promise  in  about 
a  minute !  It  is,  howtn-er,  a  mistake  to  assume  that  for  the  system  of  water 
carriage,  the  English  water-closet  with  tlie  seat  and  its  machinery  is  nocrasary  in 
all  ca^es.  The  system  may  be  applied  without  seats,  by  latrines,  and  in  yanous 
methods. 
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it  is  to  be  admitted  that  according  to  the  descriptions  given  of 
flome  of  lliem,  they  are  so  hopelessly  bad  in  the  sites  and  in  the 
surrounding  areas,  amidst  extensive  marshes,  and  in  the  con- 
straction  of  the  houses,  that  the  cheapest  course  will  be  one  of 
removal  and  of  reconstruction.  When  the  powers  of  sanita- 
tion, as  recited,  become  known  and  understood,  the  like  course 
will  be  taken  with  old  western  cities.  AVe  may  indeed  be  said 
to  be  beginning  already  in  the  like  course  with  bits  and  blocks 
of  our  old  towns.  But  if  we  are  to  hold  India  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted that  it  should  be  for  the  Indians,  and  for  their  protec- 
tioD  against  pestilences,  as  may  well  be  done  by  utilising  trained, 
working  military  force.  In  that  policy  we  should  keep  in 
view  the  important  example  I  have  cited  from  Algeria.  The 
Indian  military  service  of  the  scientific  corps  have,  it  is  due 
to  mention,  afforded  instances  of  great  administrators,  but  little 
known  here,  whose  achievements  not  being  of  battle  or  of 
bloodshed,  of  *  Siva  the  Destroyer,'  but  of  '  Vishnu  the  Pre- 
server,' are  ungazetted,  but  who  have  shown  in  how  short  a 
time  the  conditions  of  populations  may  be  beneficially  trans- 
formed, and  who  have  been  positively  deified  by  the  poor 
natives  who  came  under  their  rule.  Let  me  mention  one  who,  if 
he  had  had  the  special  light  of  sanitary  science,  would  have  done 
his  work  probably  even  more  completely  than  he  did.  Major 
Dixon,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  was  sent  with  a  brigade  or  force 
to  keep  in  check  a  robber  tnbe  in  the  Mairwarra,  a  hill  district 
about  as  large  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  found  that 
from  the  want  of  water  and  the  failure  of  crops  they  were  obliged 
til  make  forays  on  the  lowlands  for  subsistence.  He  raised 
capital,  made  storage- reservoirs,  cleared  jungles,  founded  130 
Tilh^es,  and  so  engaged  that  population  in  productive  occu- 
pation, that  they  could  not  afford  to  rob.  To  dispose  of  the 
produce  raised  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  market,  and  to 
found  a  town,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  neither  town  nor 
villages  were  fever-nests.  Instead  of  spending  a  revenue,  he 
raised  a  revenue  from  that  non-productive  population ;  instead 
of  occupying  a  brigade  of  force  with  it,  he  raised  a  brigade  of 
force  from  it,  and  that  brigade  was  loyal  to  us  at  the  Mutiny, 
before  which,  having  completed  his  good  work,  he  unfortu- 
nately died.  India  has  now  an  incipient  sanitaiy  organisation, 
comprising  able  officers  who  have  already  rendered  good  services, 
discovering  and  displaying  the  sources  of  epidemics,  and  correct- 
bg  pernicious  home  errors  as  to  their  rise  and  spread  and  the 
means  of  their  prevention.  It  would  follow,  if  it  be  the  present 
dcdared  and  accepte4  policy  of  the  Premier,  that  the  health  of 
the  people  is  the  first  object  of  good  government,  surely  that 
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policy  should  have  commensurate  application  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  most  afflicted  and  depressed  fellow-subjects  cl 
the  Indian  Empire,  that  they  should  be  rescued  from  the 
ravages  of  the  destroyer,  and  be  made  to  feel  that  in  being 
brought  under  the  sway  of  their  Empress  our  Queen,  they  are 
brought  under  the  sway  of  the  preserver. 

I  beg  now  to  submit  a  Summary  of  the  chief  results  obtained 
of  the  progress  of  the  power  of  sanitation,  deducible  from  the 
normal  instances  I  have  adduced,  or  of  which,  from  want  of 
space,  I  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  giving  in- 
dications for  examination : — 

1.  That  we  have  gained  the  power  of  reducing  the  sickness 
and  death-rates  in  most  old  cities  by  at  least  one-third ;  or,  as  a 
rule,  of  reducing  the  death-rates  in  old  British  urban  districts 
to  16  or  17  in  1,000. 

2.  That  in  new  districts,  on  sites  apart  from  old  urban 
sites,  we  may,  with  a  complete  arterial  system  of  water  supply 
and  surface-cleansing — including  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  overcrowding — ensure  reduction  of  death-rates  to  less  than 
one-half,  or  to  a  mean  rate  of  10  in  1,000,  and  the  sickness 
in  the  like  proportion. 

3.  That  in  well-provided  and  well-regulated  institutions 
for  children  from  3  to  15  years  of  age  we  may  secure  them  an 
immunity  from  the  common  children's  epidemics  and  reduce 
the  death-rates  to  a  mean  of  about  3  in  1,000,  or  to  less  by 
two-thirds  of  the  death-rates  prevalent  amongst  children  ot 
those  ages  in  the  general  population. 

4.  That  in  prisons  and  places  under  effective  sanitary  con- 
trol the  death-rates  (from  disease)  have  been  reduced  amongst 
persons  from  the  school  ages  and  upwards  to  about  3  in  1,000, 
or  to  one-thirdof  the  death-rates  prevalent  amongst  the  general 
population  of  the  same  ages. 

5.  That  to  the  persons  in  such  institutions  an  immunity 
may  be  given  as  against  all  ordinary  epidemics,  typhus  and  the 
einiptive  diseases,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  which  ravage  the 
general  population. 

6.  That  amongst  the  general  population  a  reduction  by  full 
one-half  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  may  be  effected 
by  general  public  sanitation. 

7.  That  complete  habits  of  skin  cleanliness,  alone  and  apart 
from  general  structural  arrangements,  or  alterations  of  habits 
in  other  respects,  constitute  a  factor  of  about  one-third  of  the 
power  of  sanitation. 

8.  That,  by  a  proper  selection  and  a  due  sanitation  of  sites 
in  tropical  climates,  and  the  sanitary  care  of  the  population,  the 
birth-rates  may  be  made  to  exceed  the  death-rates,  and  a  healthy 
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goccession,  for  colonisation,  be  established  for  people  of  the 
British  or  of  the  white  races. 

9.  That  by  the  increased  health  and  strength-  imparted  by 
improved  physical  training  under  sanitary  conditions,  on  the 
half-school-time  principle,  in  the  infantile  and  juvenile  stages, 
the  efficiency  of  three  for  productive  occupation  may  be  im- 
parted to  every  two  of  the  most  depressed  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

10.  That  the  death-rates  from  disease  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine  may,  by  the  exercise  of  the  like  powers  of  sanitation 
that  are  exercised  in  the  Royal  Navy,  be  reduced  by  two- 
thirds,  or  to  the  general  death-rate  now  prevalent  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  namely,  of  about  6  in  1,000. 

11.  That — as  indicated  by  existing  normas — the  greatly 
reduced  death-rates  in  the  Army  at  home  and  abroad,  admit  of 
important  further  reductions,  by  a  more  complete  application  of 
tried  and  approved  means  of  sanitation. 

12.  That  by  efficient  sanitation,  the  transit  of  persons 
from  infected  places  may  be  most  safely  effected,  and  the  free- 
dom of  trade,  including  the  transit  of  goods,  may  be  relieved 
from  the  obstructions  and  expensive  and  vexatious  delays  of 
quarantines. 

13.  That  the  success  of  the  venous  and  arterial  system  for 
the  sanitation  of  cities  is  fully  demonstrated  by  increasing 
practice. 

That  all  this  may  be  done  admits  of  more  abundant  proof 
than  in  this  Address  I  have  been  able  to  adduce  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  that  all  this  has  been  done  under  conditions  that  ad- 
mit of  more  complete  and  efficient  repetition.  On-  the  whole, 
it  irill  be  found  to  justify  the  recent  most  important  declara- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  has 
had  time  or  opportunity  to  be  made  aware  of.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  repeat  here  the  terras  in  which  the  declaration  was 
made,  the  highest  that  has  yet  corae  from  the  head  of  any 
Government : — *  I  have  touched  upon  the  health  of  the  people, 
and  I  know  there  are  many  who  look  upon  that  as  an  amiable, 
but  merely  philanthropic  subject  to  dwell  upon ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  question  is  much  deeper  than  it  appears  upon  the 
surface.  The  health  of  the  people  is  really  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  their  happiness  and  all  their  power  as  a  State 
depend.  Tt  is  quite  possible  for  a  kingdom  to  be  inhabited  by 
an  able  and  active  population ;  you  may  have  skilful  manufac- 
tures, and  you  may  have  a  productive  agriculture ;  the  arts 
may  flourish,  architecture  may  cover  your  Itinds  with  temples 
and  palaces ;  you  may  have  even  material  power  to  defend  and 
Bopport  all  these  acquisitions ;  you  may  have  arms  of  precision 
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and  fleets  of  fish  torpedoes,  but  if  the  population  of  that  country 
is  stationary  or  yearly  diminishes,  if,  while  it  diminishes  in 
number,  it  diminishes  also  in  stature  and  in  strength,  that 
country  is  ultimately  doomed.  And,  speaking  to  those  who,  I 
hope,  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  they  are  proud  of  the  empire 
to  which  they  belong,  and  which  their  ancestors  created,  I 
recommend  to  them,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  assist 
the  movement  that  is  now  prevalent  in  the  country  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  people  by  ameliorating  the  dwell- 
ings in  which  they  live.  The  health  of  the  people  is,  in  my 
opinion,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  a  statesman.'  * 

From  what  is  known,  I  may  venture  to  express  a  belief, 
that  this  declaration  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  deepest 
feelings  and  wishes  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

General  Stages  of  Progress. — Sanitary  science  has  had 
for  its  first  stage  simple  ignorance  and  apathy,  to  which  the 
Premier  adverts;  next  its  stage  of  empiricism  and  half- 
knowledge,  in  which  stage  it  is  very  much  at  present ;  with 
the  common  result  of  expensive,  misfitting,  inefficient,  and 
wasteful  works,  with  water  distributions  which  make  good 
supplies  bad  and  bad  supplies  worse;  with  water  carried 
into  houses  without  the  means  of  removing  fouled  and  waste 
water,  aggravating  the  evils  of  damp  and  of  excrement- 
sodden  sites, — sewers,  without  adjustment  to  the  house  drains, 
intended  arteries  without  relation  to  the  capillaries  of  the  system, 
leaving  undiminished  death-rates,  serving  to  encourage  the 
sinister  objections  that  sanitation  is  of  no  avail ;  and,  lastly, 
it  has  the  stage  of  science,  of  complete  knowledge,  of  unity, 
efficiency,  and  economy,  tested  by  reduced  death-rates.  On 
these  stages  I  might  further  dilate.  Corresponding  with  these 
stages  of  works  are  stages  of  empirical  and  hasty  legislation, 
of  defective  administrative  organisation,  which  require  distinct 
exposition  as  a  cause  of  disaster  and  waste  of  money,  without 
equivalent  results  ; — and  next  we  must  look  to  more  advanced, 
scientific,  and  efficient  legislation, — the  outcome  due  from 
that  study  of  the  means  of  protecting  the  health  of  the  people 
which  the  Premier  has  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  first  duty 
of  a  statesman.  This,  of  legislation,  is  a  toj)ic  of  large  and  dis- 
tinct consideration.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  exposition 
of  the  established  normas  of  sanitary  power,  which  are  avail- 
able for  an  advanced  legislation  and  administration  to  apply. 
In  the  support  of  that  advanced  legislation  we  have  new 
agencies,  for  the  formation  and  guidance  of  an  advanced  public 

*  Opening  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Victoria  Dwellings  Association,  Juno 
28,  1877. 
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opinion.  In  alliance  with  our  Asfiociation  we  have  the  British 
Medical  Association,  with  an  effective  joint  committee,  specially 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  improvement  of  the  local 
and  central  organisation  of  the  public  health  service.  Beside 
these,  we  have  new  and  zealous  voluntary  associations  estab- 
lished in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  course  of  formation  in 
the  provincial  cities.  We  have,  moreover,  new  journals  ably 
and  earnestly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  health. 
The  like  Governmental  organisations  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions are  in  course  of  formation  and  advancement  in  the 
United  States,  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  It  will  be 
my  consolation  and  reward  if  the  normal  examples  I  have 
adduced  shall  serve  to  give  increased  confidence  and  en- 
couragement to  our  fellow-labourers  for  the  reduction  of  the 
greatest  afflictions  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
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MY  Paper  deals  with  two  subjects,  which  I  have  long  studied 
and  which  are  closely  intertwined — the  food  of  the  people 
and  the  land  question.  Seeing  that  our  population  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  and  that  we  appear  to  have 
nearly  reached  the  limits  of  profitable  home  production,  it  is  a 
question  of  pressing  importance  whence  and  at  what  price  we 
are  to  look  for  our  future  supplies,  and  whether  our  system  of 
dealing  with  the  land  by  the  separate  yet  united  interests  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  as  compared  with  the  peasant  proprietor- 
ship of  France,  has  or  has  not  conduced  to  the  general  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  nation.  As  President  of  the  Section  of 
Economy  and  Trade,  I  shall  begin  with  a  few  sentences  setting 
forth  their  general  principles. 

Trade  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  those  of  the  town  by  exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured 
produce,  either  directly  or  by  the  intervention  of  money* 
The  country  supplies  the  to>vn  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The  town  repays  this  by 
sending  back  a  part  of  the  manufactured  produce  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  thus 
purchase  from  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods  with  the  produce  of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  their 
own  labour  than  they  must  have  employed  had  they  attempted 
to  prepare  them  themselves.  The  gains  of  both  are  mutual  and 
reciprocal.     The  town,  in  which  there  can  be  no  reproduction 
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of  substances,  may  be  said  to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  sub- 
sistence from  the  country.  It  is  this  commerce  which  supplies 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  both  with  the  materials  of  their 
work  and  the  means  of  their  subsistence.  The  quantity  of  the 
finished  work  which  they  sell  necessarily  regulates  the  quan- 
tity of  the  materials  and  provisions  which  they  buy.  Neither 
their  employment  nor  subsistence,  therefore,  can  augment, 
except  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  demand  from 
the  country  for  finished  work,  and  this  demand  can  augment 
only  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  improvement  and  culti- 
Tation. 

Such  briefly  are  the  maxims  of  trade  laid  down  by  our  illus- 
trious countryman,  Adam  Smith.  They  may  be  regarded,  in 
dieir  application  to  our  present  position,  as  if  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  were  one  great  town  drawing  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world  its  means  of  subsistence  and  the  materials  of 
manufacture,  and  repaying  this  by  the  skilful  use  of  all  the 
modes  by  which  art  and  science  have  enabled  us  to  manipulate 
and  prepare,  from  the  rude  substance,  a  better  article  at  less 
cost  than  can  be  got  elsewhere.  And  in  the  peaceful  progress 
of  mdustry  we  enjoy  one  great  advantage  over  all  our  neigh- 
bours, that  for  nearly  two  centuries  we  have  been  undisturbed 
either  by  dynastic  or  constitutional  change,  or  by  foreign  in- 
vasion, with  nothing  to  distract  our  attentipn  or  withdraw  our 
labour  from  its  most  fitting  employment,  and  thus  with  every 
advantage,  given  by  stability  of  government,  to  elicit  skill  and 
to  accumulate  capital.  When  we  read  the  frightful  accounts 
of  slaughter  and  misery  and  waste  which  accompany  the  cruel 
war  now  devastating  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe,  we  may 
bdeed  be  thankful  that  our  lot  has  been  so  long  free  from  such 
calamities  ;  but  also  ready  to  acknowledge  that  if  our  manufac- 
turing skill  and  widely-extended  trade  exceed  that  of  most 
other  countries,  they  have  had  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
for  their  development. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  in  this  department  are  of 
great  importance.  The  causes  of  the  general  depression  of 
trade ;  the  social  effects  of  Trade  Unions,  strikes  and  lockouts ; 
and  the  results  of  the  administration  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law 
compared  with  that  of  England  and  Ireland.  On  each  of  these 
subjects  I  trust  some  valuable  information  will  be  elicited. 

Three  bad  harvests  in  succession,  with  a  largely  increased 
consumption  of  food  since  1871,  have  doubtless  tended  to 
aggravate  the  depression  of  trade  in  this  country.     We  have 
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paid  eighty-seven  millions  sterling  more  for  foreign  com  during 
the  past  five  years  and  a  half  than  in  the  equal  preceding  period. 
This  is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  money  sent  abroad 
for  corn  which,  in  so  far  as  with  good  crops  it  might  have 
been  spent  in  this  country,  was  a  loss  to  our  nearest  and  best 
customers,  the  home  producers  of  food.  The  prospects  of  the 
coming  season  in  this  respect  are  not  good.  The  price  of  wheat 
at  present  is  1 6s,  a  quarter  higher  than  the  average  of  the  last  two 
years,  and  this  on  our  annual  consumption  of  wheat  is  equivalent 
to  an  addition  of  nearly  20,000,000/.  to  the  cost  of  our  next 
year's  bread.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  interruption  of  imports 
from  the  Black  Sea,  caused  by  the  war  in  the  East,  partly  to 
bad  harvests,  but  partly  also  to  diminished  cultivation  at  home 
ami  abroad  arisiug  from  the  increased  cost  of  production  in  re- 
cent years  without  a  corresponding  rise  of  price.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  nse  of  price  is  thus  legitimate  and  necessary,  though 
its  first  effect  may  appear  to  add  to  the  general  depression  of 
trade.  For  unless  the  foreign  producers  of  food,  as  well  as  the 
farmers  in  our  own  country,  receive  adequate  remuneration  for 
their  expenditure,  cultivation  and  improvement  will  diminish, 
and  trade  and  commerce  must  decline. 


OUR   SUPPLIES   OF    FOOD. 

I  propose  to  ask  your  attention  for  a  short  time  to  the 
question  of  our  supplies  of  food,  and  afterwards  to  refer  shortly 
to  what  is  popularly  termed  the  Land  Question.  Every  article 
of  food  and  clothing  is  an  annual  product  of  the  earth,  yielded 
in  a  large  degree  in  proportion  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
employed  on  it  by  man.  Corn,  wine,  animal  food,  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  sugar,  coffee,  tea ;  there  is  not  a  single  article  of  food  and 
clothing  that  is  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  vegetable  growth. 
These  substances,  on  which  life  and  health  day  by  day  are  sus- 
tained, cannot,  like  our  mineral  wealth,  be  naturally  accumu- 
lated and  stored  away  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  are  every 
year  a  new  production,  dependent  for  their  abundance  in  a  cer- 
tain measure  on  art  and  industry,  but  mainly  on  the  sun  and 
rain  in  due  season.  Wheat,  which  forms  the  great  staple  of 
the  food  of  civilised  man  outside  the  tropics,  occupies,  of  all 
cereals,  the  widest  region  suited  to  its  cultivation.  If  the  wheat 
region  had  been  of  small  extent,  the  increase  of  population 
would  have  been  limited  to  the  food  resources  of  each  country. 
A  continued  development  of  mining  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prise in  these  islands  would  have  been  impossible  ;  for  bread  is 
indispensable,  and  we  cannot  produce  it  at  a  low  price  in  sufficient 
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quantity  for  the  wants  of  our  increasing  population.  Wheat  is 
^e  common  food,  which  possesses  all  the  elements  necessary  to* 
sustain  life  and  strength,  the  most  generally  palatable,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  in  its  consumption,  the  cheap- 
est article  of  food  we  possess.  The  hard-working  poor  are  far 
more  dependent  on  it  and  much  larger  individual  consumers  of 
it  than  the  rich.  If  its  price,  like  that  of  most  other  commo- 
dities, had  risen  \nth  the  increasing  demand,  our  trade  advan- 
tages over  other  countries  would  have  been  counterbalanced, 
and  to  a  large  extent  lost.  But  the  wheat  region  has  been 
designed,  apparently,  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  progress  of 
civilised  man,  and  the  more  regular  and  extensive  the  demand 
upon  it,  the  more  ready  and  continuous  becomes  the  supply, 
even  without  the  stimulus  of  an  excessive  price.  The  average 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  for  20  years  preceding  Free  Trade 
was  59s.  %d.y  and  that  of  the  last  20  years  5\s.  4d.,  being  a  fall 
of  1 1  per  cent.  For  the  corresponding  periods,  barley  shows 
a  rise  of  11  per  cent.,  and  oats  9  per  cent. ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  fall  of  price,  the  supply  of  foreign  wheat  has  risen 
enormously,  and  continues  to  increase.  Previous  to  1860,  the 
foreign  imports  of  wheat  had  not  exceeded  an  annual  average 
of  4,50O,0lOO  quarters.  During  the  last  five  years  they  have 
reached  an  average  of  12,400,000  quarters. 

This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  when  we  consider  the 
increasing  population  of  this  country,  and  the  limited  means  we 
possess  within  it  of  increasing  our  supply  of  food.  Not  only  do 
the  consumers  increase,  but  as  their  circumstances  improve  they 
individually  use  more  food.  The  common  estimate  of  econo- 
mists that  each  person  in  the  community  consumed  annually 
8  bushels  of  wheat  was  a  delusion.  It  was  questioned  by  me 
in  1850,  my  estimates  then  showing  that  it  could  not  much 
exceed  5  bushels.  Mr.  Lawes,  to  whose  elaborate  and  judicious 
experiments  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  so  deeply  in- 
debted, carefully  investigated  this  subject  a  few  years  ago,  and 
showed  conclusively  that,  at  the  time  of  which  I  spoke,  my 
figures  were  the  more  correct.  But  he  also  found  that  in  a 
period  of  16  years  before  1868  the  average  rate  of  consumption 
mcreased,  each  person  having  during  the  first  eight  years  used 
311  lb.  of  wheat,  and  during  the  last  eight  335  lb.,  or,  in  the 
first  period  5  bushels  and  a  tenth  annually,  and  in  the  last  5 
bushels  and  3  tenths.  In  the  first  of  those  periods,  1852  to 
1860,  232  lb.  of  this  was  home-grown  wheat  and  79  lb.  foreign. 
These  proportions  have  during  the  last  five  years  undergone  a 
great  change  and  some  increase.  The  home-grown  wheat  an- 
nually consumed  by  each  person  is  now  158  lb.,  and  the  foreign 
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183  lb.  But  three  of  these  five  years  have  yielded  indifferent 
crops,  otherwise  the  supply  of  home  and  foreign  would  have 
been  nearly  equal.  These  figures  show  two  very  important 
results  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  provision  of  the  country.  First,  that  the  individual  con- 
sumption of  bread  has  increased;  and,  second,  that  we  at 
present  depend  wholly  on  foreign  countries  for  that  increase, 
and  for  all  further  addition  required  by  the  annual  increase  of 
the  population.  For  that  addition  alone,  indeed,  all  the  wheat 
at  present  grown  in  Scotland  would  barely  suffice. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  gradually  falling  price  of 
wheat  in  this  country  since  1848,  and  the  rise  in  that  of  barley, 
oats,  and  animal  food,  has  been  to  diminish  the  breadth  of  our 
own  wheat.  It  is  now  one-fifth  less  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 
And  the  force  of  that  tendency,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase 
of  gold,  shows  the  steadiness  of  its  operation.  There  has  been 
a  yearly  increase  of  consumers,  with  a  larger  individual  power 
of  consumption  of  bread,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  gold,  the  representative  of  its  value,  and  yet  the 
price  has  declined. 

But  though  we  are  already  in  so  great  a  measure  supplied 
with  our  bread  by  the  foreigner  we  run  no  greater  risk  of 
pressure  than  other  countries  on  that  account,  probably  less 
than  most.  For,  instead  of  being  dependent  on  the  sometimes 
fickle  climate  of  our  own  land,  we  make  all  lands  our  tributaries, 
exchanging  with  them  the  manufactured  produce  of  our  mines 
and  looms  for  the  crude  produce  of  their  agriculture,  on  terms 
mutually  advantageous.  Either  in  the  East  or  West  there  are 
every  year  abundant  harvests,  and  we  profit  by  them.  Since 
1873  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  given  us  half  our 
supply  of  foreign  wheat  In  1872,  with  a  bad  harvest,  their 
export  fell  one-half;  but  it  made  little  diflFerence  to  us,  as  the 
abundance  of  France  and  Russia  filled  up  the  vacuum  at  no 
greater  cost.  In  1871  France,  which  in  1866  had  given  us 
nearly  one-third  of  all  we  required,  could  spare  us  nothing ; 
but  the  plenty  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  made  good  the 
difference.  During  the  last  two  years  India  has  been  sending 
us  considerable  quantities,  which  in  the  present  year  have 
mounted  up  to  more  than  a  tenth  of  our  whole  supply.     The 

|J[amine  in  Southern  India  may  for  a  time  interfere  with  this  ; 

woit  otherwise  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  numer- 
4l  coJUltiX^*^^®  ^^  ^^^  fertile  plains,  having  found  a  satisfactory 
kS^rise  in  theiP  during  a  year  of  low  prices  here,  will  continue  in 
(li8])endable  iRSure  a  trade  so  auspiciously  begun.  The  foreign 
ous  )c  }  '    \b  country  involves  the  movement  of  6,000,000 
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tons,  worth  more  than  50,000,000/.  sterling,  of  immense  value 
to  all  those  countries  which  find  ours  the  best  and  most  con- 
stant market  for  their  produce,  but  most  enriching  us  into 
whose  lap  this  wealth  of  natural  abundance  is  poured.  And 
even  if  from  war  some  of  the  main  sources  of  our  supply  should 
for  a  time  be  cut  off,  we  have  the  means  within  our  own  bound- 
aries of  at  once  meeting  such  a  contingency.  We  grow  at 
present  800,000  acres  less  wheat  than  we  did  20  years 
ago.  We  have  only  to  revert  to  the  acreage  of  1856  to  meet 
such  a  deficiency  as  would  be  caused  by  all  Europe  being  shut 
against  us.  And,  beyond  that,  we  possess  in  our  immense 
breadth  of  pasture-land  a  never-failing  resource  of  stored-up 
agricultural  power  which  could  be  at  once  applied  to  the  pro- 
^Qction  of  com,  if  from  any  circumstance  that  course  became 
at  die  same  time  necessary  and  profitable. 

Next  to  wheat,  in  value  and  quantity,  are  our  imports  of 
Indian  com,  nearly  three-fourths  of  which  come  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Last  year  there  was  a  sudden  in- 
crease upon  all  preceding  imports  of  this  substance  from 
America,  the  supply  jumping  from  600,000  to  more  than 
1,300,000  tons.  Vast  though  this  quantity  appears,  it  is  less 
than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  American  crop.  Previous  to  the 
potato  famine  of  1846-7  this  article  may  be  said  to  have  been 
quite  unknown  in  this  country.  In  1847  500,000  tons  of  it 
were  introduced  into  Ireland  to  feed  the  people,  but  it  was  not 
found  palatable,  and  the  imports  quickly  diminished,  till,  in 
1857,  they  barely  exceeded  125,000  tons.  It  was  not  much 
more  in  1867,  but  doubled  jin  1868-9,  after  the  bad  harvest  in 
this  country  of  1867.  It  rose  still  further  in  1875,  after  the 
bad  harvest  of  that  year;  and  in  1876,  with  another  deficient 
harvest  here,  it  doubled  at  once  the  highest  previous  importa- 
tion. It  is  the  cheapest  article  of  food  in  the  market,  being  at 
present  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  wheat  per  lb.,  and  its 
introduction  in  such  large  quantity  greatly  modifies  the  pres- 
sure which  would  otherwise  be  felt  after  deficient  harvests  in 
this  country.  It  is  next  to  wheat  in  the  extent  of  zone  of  pro- 
duction, and  therefore  capable  of  great  increase  should  circum- 
stances require  it. 

The  potato  crop  is  becoming  more  and  more  precarious. 
It  is  costly  to  grow,  expensive  in  seed  and  manure,  exhaustive 
of  the  land,  and  very  liable  to  disease,  and  now,  possibly,  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Colorado  beetle.  The  extent  planted  has 
declined  nearly  one-fifth  since  1871,  while  the  imports  of 
foreign  potatoes  in  the  same  time  have  risen  from  43,000  to 
300,000  tons.      Germany  is  the  great  potato-growing  country. 
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whence  we  can  always  draw,  by  a  moderate  increase  of  price^ 
whatever  quantity  we  require.  The  annual  crop  in  that 
country  is  twice  as  great,  both  in  quantity  and  per  head  of 
population,  as  that  of  either  France  or  the  United  Kingdom ; 
but  it  is  not  exported  till  the  price  rises  above  the  rate  which 
it  yields  when  made  into  spirits. 

In  these  three  main  necessaries  of  life — wheat,  Indian  com, 
and  potatoes — the  field  of  growth  and  supply  is  so  extensive^ 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  capable  of  meeting  all  the  de- 
mapds  of  a  great  increase  of  population  without  a  permanent 
rise  of  price.  It  is  very  different  with  meat  and  other  kinds  of 
animal  food,  the  increased  consumption  of  which  has  led  to  a 
great  rise  of  price. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  no  great 
increase  in  the  home  supply  of  meat  or  dairy  produce,  but  the 
quality  of  both  has  much  improved.  The  larger  demand  for  it 
has  been  in  great  part  met  by  foreign  supplies.  These  have 
within  that  time  increased  fourfold  in  quantity,  and  50  per  cent 
in  value,  and  last  year  reached  the  large  sum  of  36,000,0(K)iL 
sterling.  The  most  portable  articles  were  the  first  to  be  moved. 
Bacon  has  increased  from  3,700  to  160,000  tons.  This  is  a 
ten  times  greater  Increase  than  any  other  kind  of  meat,  and 
represents  many  thousand  acres  of  Indian  corn,  packed  in  the 
smallest  possible  bulk.  While  the  import  of  bacon  and  hams 
has  increased  more  than  fortyfold,  beef,  cattle,  and  sheep  have 
in  the  same  time  increased  fourfold ;  butter  and  cheese  sixfold. 
Nearly  one-half  of  this  increase  has  taken  place  since  1870. 
The  proportions  in  which  we  are  supplied  at  present  are  with 
meat  three-fourths  from  home,  and  one-fourth  from  abroad ; 
and  with  dairy  produce  (inclusive  of  milk)  in  nearly  the  same 
proportions. 

Ten  years  ago  the  flocks  and  herds  of  this  country  were  as 
numerous  as  at  present.  Their  increase  by  improvement  of 
quality  tells  little  in  so  short  a  time  on  the  total  produce. 
During  that  interval  the  population  has  increased  by  2,800,000, 
and  the  whole  of  their  animal  food,  in  addition  to  previous 
supplies  from  abroad,  must,  therefore,  have  been  furnished  by 
the  foreigner.  In  ten  years  more  there  will  be  another 
3,500,000  to  be  provided  for,  if  no  check  occurs,  so  that  the 
question  of  still  larger  supplies  of  animal  food  is  a  pressing  one. 
Our  own  Colonies  are  able  to  supply  three  times  all  we  need, 
and  their  capacity  of  increased  production  seems  likely  to  out- 
last our  wants  and  theirs  for  many  generations.  America, 
North  and  South,  has  almost  boundless  sources  of  supply, 
which  will  be  developed  in  proportion  to  the  remunerative  cha- 
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ncter  of  the  demand.  The  success  which  has  attended  the 
importation  of  fresh  American  meat,  in  ice-cooled  chambers, 
warrants  the  hope  of  its  continuance  and  expansion  from  all 
r^ions  where  ice  can  be  cheaply  obtained.  And  if  it  can  be 
done  successfully  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  there 
would  seem  no  great  diiBculty  in  bringing  slaughtered  meat  in 
the  same  manner  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
trade  is  becoming  one  of  such  value  and  importance  both  to 
pnxlucer  and  consumer,  as  also  to  the  intermediate  agents 
engaged  in  its  purchase  and  sale  and  transport,  that  all  the 
aids  of  science,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise  will  be  enlisted  in  its 
successful  extension.  As  the  price  of  the  best  beef  in  New 
York  is  seldom  less  than  7d,  k  pound,  that  quality  cannot  at 
present  be  sold  wholesale  in  this  country,  at  a  profit,  much 
under  8dL  The  fears  of  our  farmers  of  any  serious  reduction 
of  price  from  this  cause  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed.  But 
80  wide  is  the  area  fi*om  which  it  may  be  obtained,  that  any 
acessive  rise  of  price  is  likely  to  be  counteracted  by  a  rapid 
increase  of  supply. 

THE   LAND   QUESTION. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  home  supply  of  food,  I 
naturally  revert  to  that  portion  of  the  able  address  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who  presided  over  this  department  last 
year,  in  which  he  discussed  the  question  of  the  subdivision  of 
landed  property,  as  exhibited  by  its  results  in  this  country  and 
France.  In  his  main  propositions  I  entirely  agree — namely,  in 
ease  of  intestacy ,  the  desirability  of  equal  partition  of  land,  like 
personal  property :  restriction  of  settlement  to  lives  in  being: 
enlargement  of  powers  of  sale  to  those  subject  to  settlements ; 
simplification  of  titles,  and  easy  means  of  registration,  by  which 
the  transfer  of  land  would  be  facilitated.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful how  far  these  changes  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  small 
proprietors,  as  he  desires,  or  diminish  that  aggregation  of  land 
in  few  hands  which  he  so  much  deprecates.  Each  of  these 
objects  would  encourage  the  transfer  of  land,  but  to  whom 
would  it  be  transferred  ?  To  those  who  could  best  afford  to 
pay  for  it,  and  who  have  therefore  the  amplest  means  of  fully 
developing  its  resources.  If,  by  equal  partition  on  intestacy, 
property  should  become  divided  into  relatively  small  portions 
the  temptation  of  high  price  is  so  great,  and  the  immediate 
return  from  land-owning  so  small  compared  with  other  invest- 
inents,  that  members  of  a  family,  brought  up  in  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  whole,  would  be  induced  by  a  high  price  to  part 
^th  their  several  shares  rather  than  submit  to  loss  of  position 
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and  income.  If  restriction  of  settlement  and  enlargement  of 
powers  of  sale  led  to  more  land  being  brought  into  the  nmrket, 
a  cheaper  system  of  registration  and  transfer  would  increase  a 
competition  for  it  in  which  the  richest  would  always  possess 
the  greatest  advantage.  For  land  in  this  country  has  now 
become  an  article  of  luxury  which  rich  men  only  can  long 
afford  to  hold.  The  savings  of  capital  in  England  are  com- 
puted at  1 50,000,000/.  annually,  for  which  there  may  be  said 
to  be  three  main  investments — first,  British  land  and  houses, 
and  other  securities ;  second,  Indian  and  Colonial  securities ; 
third,  foreign  loans.  To  those  who  desire  safety  and  social 
position,  and  who  can  dispense  with  a  large  immediate  return, 
nothing  is  so  attractive  as  British  land,  and,  if  this  country 
continues  to  hold  its  pre-eminence  in  trade  and  commerce,  no 
investment  for  those  who  can  afford  to  wait  is  likely  in  the  end 
to  prove  more  remunerative.  But  the  immediate  return  is 
smaller  than  from  any  other  mode  in  which  capital  can  be  pro- 
fitably employed.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that 
the  number  of  small  and  generally  poor  proprietors  should 
diminish,  and  that  they  should  convert  their  capital  as  land- 
owners into  tenants'  capital,  by  becoming  the  occupiers  of  five 
times  more  land  than  they  owned.  A  class  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors in  this  country  would  soon  become  impossible  under 
the  temptation  of  the  high  prices  at  which  wealthy  men  are 
anxious  to  obtain  land. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  though  land  in  this  country  may 
be  above  the  reach  of  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors  it  should  be 
absorbed  by  neighbouring  magnates.  These  are  not  the  class 
who  are  keen  competitors  for  its  possession.  It  is  the  successful 
business  men,  enterprising  and  active,  who  have  made  their 
fortunes  in  the  various  professions,  or  in  the  manufacturing  or 
mining  industry  of  the  country,  in  trade  or  commerce,  or  in 
India  or  the  colonies,  who  take  the  place  of  those  who  from 
some  reason  are  no  longer  capable  of  holding  the  land  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  others.  These  wealthy  enterpris- 
ing men  carry  that  spirit  into  the  business  of  landowning, 
and,  in  districts  where  that  is  languid,  inspire  their  neigh- 
bours with  a  similar  desire  for  land  improvement.  The  evil 
that  exists  in  the  present  land  system  is,  not  that  we  have  great 
proprietors  amongst  us — for,  as  a  rule,  their  estates  are  the 
most  liberally  managed — but  it  is  because  of  the  too  common 
existence  of  the  possession  of  land  by  persons  so  heavily  encum- 
bered by  settlements  and  debt  that  they  are  incapable  of  doing 
justice  either  to  their  property  or  themselves.  For  the  sake  of 
progress  in  the  fuller  development  of  our  agricultural  resources. 
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it  is  desirable  that  the  land  in  such  case  should  pass  into  other 
bands ;  and  the  advantage  of  enlisting  a  large  body  of  compe- 
titors for  it  when  exposed  for  sale  induces  the  offering  of  estates^ 
whenever  practicable,  in  single  farms,  and  thus  tends,  in  some 
degree,  to  its  subdivision. 

I  readily  admit  that  property  in  land  is  one  element  in  the 
stability  of  our  social  system,  but  it  seems  to  be  overlooked  in 
considering  this  point  that  the  tenant  occupiers  of  land  are 
entitled  to  be  reckoned  as  part  owners  of  agricultural  property. 
The  French  system  of  land  tenure  is  by  a  small  number  of 
great  landowners,  and  a  large  number  of  small  owners  who  are 
ako  cultivators.  Between  them  they  comprise  5,650,000 
persons  employed  in  the  management  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil  In  this  number  the  cultivators  of  the  land  as  well  as  the 
owners  are  included.  For  comparison  the  same  classes  in  this 
country  might  be  taken,  and  as  for  France,  all  the  smallest 
landowners  are  embraced  in  this  number,  so  here  we  might 
take  all  who  own  one  acre  and  upwards,  excluding  those  below 
one  acre  as  householders  only.  I  shall  not,  however,  so  strain 
the  question,  but  omitting  smaller  holders,  and  our  agricultural 
htbourers  (though  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  included 
in  the  French  number),  will  take  the  owners  of  ten  acres  and 
upwards  as  the  class  we  should  in  this  country  regard  as  the 
true  owners  of  agricultural  land.  To  these  I  add  our  culti- 
Tators,  a  very  important  and  influential  class  of  capitalists,  the 
teniwt  farmers,  who  in  the  crops,  live  stock,  acts  of  husbandry, 
manures,  and  implements  and  machinery,  own  equal  to  oue-fifth 
of  the  whole  capital  value  of  the  land.  Part  of  the  farmer's  capital 
is  mcorporated  with  the  soil,  and  it  is  all  as  indispensable  for 
the  production  of  crops  as  the  land  itself.  Like  the  ^  plant '  of 
a  railway,  no  profit  or  produce  can  arise  until  the  inert  soil  is 
set  in  motion  by  it.  And  in  reckoning  the  capital  value  of  the 
land,  and  the  numbers  interested  in  it,  we  should,  as  with  rail- 
ways, include  the  owners  of  both.  There  are  1 80,000  landowners 
often  acres  and  upwards,  and  1,160,000  tenant  farmers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  making  1,340,000  altogether  engaged  in  the 
ownership  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  all  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  social  system.  Our  farmers  are  a 
better  educated,  more  intelligent,  and  more  enterprising  class, 
and  they  possess  and  employ  individually  as  cultivators  a 
larger  eapital  than  the  peasant  proprietors  of  France,  in  their 
donble  capacity  as  owners  and  cultivators.  When  the  two  are 
united,  and  reckoned  as  heads  of  families,  they  comprise  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  male  adult  population,  very  many  of  whom, 
with  their  families,  though  directly  interested  in  land,  follow 
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other  and  more  lucrative  occupations.  The  disparity,  in  point 
of  numbers,  as  compared  with  France,  is  thus  by  no  means  so 
great  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

In  point  of  efficiency  in  the  great  economical  result  of  con 
verting  the  soil  to  profitable  use,  how  stands  the  comparison  ? 
The  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  here  is  equal  to  that  of 
two  acres  in  France.  With  five  times  the  extent  of  land  in  wheat, 
they  produce  little  more  than  twice  the  quantity.  With  nearly 
double  the  extent  of  territory,  they  have  no  more  live  stock. 
On  these  points  only  is  it  possible  for  me  here  to  institute  a  com- 
parison ;  but  on  this  essential  question,  the  production  of  bread 
and  meat,  the  superiority  of  our  system  is  beyond  dispute. 

Too  much  stress  seems,  indeed,  to  be  laid  on  the  relative 
importance  of  land  compared  with  other  property  in  this 
country.  The  value  of  house  property  is  fully  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  annual  rent, 
from  it  is  50  per  cent.  more.  Funded  property,  railways- 
mines,  gains  from  professions  and  trades,  all  of  these  are,  even 
more  than  land,  elements  of  stability,  for  all  of  them  would 
be  more  endangered  in  times  of  civU  commotion,  invasion,  or 
revolution.  The  income  from  land  is  little  more  than  a  seventh 
part  of  the  total  assessable  income  of  the  country.  In  the  past 
ten  years  it  has  increased  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  than 
that  of  any  other  kind  of  property.  And  if  a  large  number 
of  our  population  were  by  any  chance  enabled  to  exchange 
their  present  employments,  in  order  to  become  peasant  pro- 
prietors, neither  their  capital  nor  their  industry  would  be  so 
productive.  We  concentrate  the  well -applied  labour  of  one- 
seventh  of  our  people,  directed  by  skill  and  economised  by 
capital,  on  the  full  development  of  our  agriculture,  leaving  free 
for  other  industries  the  power,  intelligence,  and  capital  of 
six-sevenths*  These  by  our  mines  and  manufactures,  our 
trade  and  commerce,  have  vastly  augmented  the  national 
wealth,  and  at  a  rate  infinitely  greater  than  if  a  large  portion 
of  their  labour  had  been  unskilfully  dissipated  in  agricultural 
employment.  If,  like  the  French,  five-sixths  of  our  ix)pulation 
were  dependent  on  the  land,  each  one  providing  from  his  small 
estate  little  more  than  his  family  consumed,  we  should,  like 
them,  be  devising  schemes  for  limiting  our  numbers  within  our 
means  of  feeding  them. 

For  that  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  French  sys- 
tem. The  population,  except  in  and  near  the  great  towns, 
does  not  increase.  A  distinguished  French  economist,  M. 
de  Lavergne,  last  year  drew  the  attention  of  his  countrymen 
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to  the  risk  they  are  thus  bringing  upon  themselves.  Quot- 
ing Rousseau,  he  says^  ^  there  is  not  a  worse  famine  for  a 
State  than  that  of  men.'  In  twenty-five  departments  of  France 
the  deaths  exceed  the  births.  He  laments  the  public  apathy 
on  the  subject,  *  the  French  people  appearing  to  accept  their 
fate  in  the  reduction  of  the  population  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  augmentation  of  the  budget,  two  facts  which  are  probably 
not  so  foreign  to  each  other  as  they  seem.'  But  no  other 
result  is  possible,  for  population  increases,  when  unchecked,  in' 
geometrical  progression,  and  therefore  in  far  greater  proportion 
than  a  limited  area  of  soil  can  support.  The  5,000,000  of  pea- 
sant proprietors,  with  7-J^  acres  each,  and  with  a  compulsory  law 
of  equal  division  among  the  families  on  the  death  of  the  owner, 
with  no  other  industry,  must  keep  their  numbers  within  the 
means  of  subsistence  which  their  land  affords.  The  people  are 
frugal,  ^  with  a  parsimony  amounting  to  avarice,  and  hard  to 
animals,'  as  a  late  observer  describes  them ;  keen  for  their 
fancied  interests,  and  therefore  supporters  of  personal  govern- 
ment, because,  above  all,  tenacious  of  fixity  and  permanence, 
while  the  world  around  them  is  changing  and  advancing.  And 
the  result  is  that,  instead  of  that  social  stability  for  which  they 
looked,  no  country  in  Europe  has  been  the  theatre  of  so-  nnmy 
changes. 

Our  system,  on  the  contrary,  draws  from  the  land  of  our 
own  country  such  produce  as  it  can  most  profitably  afFcrd, 
under  the  best  economical  plans  we  can  devise.  Our  increasing 
]iopulation  finds  other  and  ready  employment  either  at  home 
or  in  the  colonies,  or  on  the  great  continent  of  the  West  which 
we  have  done  so  much  to  people.  These  in  due  time  send  us 
their  superfluity  of  produce  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures. 
We  are  thus  no  longer  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own 
soil ;  but,  with  the  profits  of  our  varied  industries,  we  command 
what  we  require  from  whatever  country  it  can  be  most  cheaply 
obtained.  The  beneficent  principle  of  free  trade,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  an  electoral  body  of  peasant  proprietors  would  have 
been  slow  to  sanction,  thus  knits  together  in  friendly  bonds  the 
different  interests  of  distant  nations,  and  will  yet,  I  trust, 
enable  the  question  of  the  poet  to  be  answered'  :— 

*  When  shall  all  men's  good, 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  pea«e 
Lie  like  u  shaft  of  light  across  the  seaJ' 
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and  fleets  of  fish  torpedoes,  but  if  the  population  of  that  country 
is  stationary  or  yearly  diminishes,  if,  while  it  diminishes  in 
number,  it  diminishes  also  in  stature  and  in  strength,  that 
country  is  ultimately  doomed.  And,  speaking  to  those  who,  I 
hope,  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  they  are  proud  of  the  empire 
to  which  they  belong,  and  which  their  ancestors  created,  I 
recommend  to  them,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  assist 
the  movement  that  is  now  prevalent  in  the  country  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  people  by  ameliorating  the  dwell- 
ings in  which  they  live.  The  health  of  the  people  is,  in  my 
opinion,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  a  statesman.'  * 

From  what  is  known,  I  may  venture  to  express  a  belief, 
that  this  declaration  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  deepest 
feelings  and  wishes  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

General  Stages  of  Progress. — Sanitary  science  has  had 
for  its  first  stage  simple  ignorance  and  apathy,  to  which  the 
Premier  adverts;  next  its  stage  of  empiricism  and  half- 
knowledge,  in  which  stage  it  is  very  much  at  present ;  with 
the  common  result  of  expensive,  misfitting,  inefficient,  and 
wasteful  works,  with  water  distributions  which  make  good 
supplies  bad  and  bad  supplies  worse;  with  water  carried 
into  houses  without  the  means  of  removing  fouled  and  waste 
water,  aggravating  the  evils  of  damp  and  of  excrement- 
sodden  sites, — sewers,  without  adjustment  to  the  house  drains, 
intended  arteries  without  relation  to  the  capillaries  of  the  system, 
leaving  undiminished  death-rates,  serving  to  encourage  the 
sinister  objections  that  sanitation  is  of  no  avail ;  and,  lastly, 
it  has  the  stage  of  science,  of  complete  knowledge,  of  unity, 
efficiency,  and  economy,  tested  by  reduced  death-rates.  On 
these  stages  I  might  further  dilate.  Corresponding  with  these 
stages  of  works  are  stages  of  empirical  and  hasty  legislation, 
of  defective  administrative  organisation,  which  require  distinct 
exposition  as  a  cause  of  disaster  and  waste  of  money,  without 
equivalent  results  ; — and  next  we  must  look  to  more  advanced, 
scientific,  and  efficient  legislation, — the  outcome  due  from 
that  study  of  the  means  of  protecting  the  health  of  the  people 
which  the  Premier  has  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  first  duty 
of  a  statesman.  This,  of  legislation,  is  a  topic  of  large  and  dis- 
tinct consideration.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  exposition 
of*  the  established  norraas  of  sanitary  power,  which  are  avail- 
able for  an  advanced  legislation  and  administration  to  apply. 
In  the  support  of  that  advanced  legislation  we  have  new 
agencies,  for  the  formation  and  guidance  of  an  advanced  public 

*  Opening  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Victoria  Dwellings  Association,  Juno 
28,  1877. 
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opinion.     In  alliance  with  our  Association  we  have  the  British 
Medical  Association,  with  an  effective  joint  committee,  specially 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  improvement  of  the  local 
and  central  organisation  of  the  public  health  service.     Beside 
these,  we  have  new  and  zealous  voluntary  associations  estab- 
lished  in    the  metropolis,  and  in  the  course  of  formation  in 
the  provincial  cities.     We  have,  moreover,  new  journals  ably 
and  earnestly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  health. 
The  like  Governmental  organisations  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions are   in   course   of  formation  and  advancement   in  the 
United  States,  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.     It  will  be 
my  consolation  and  reward  if  the   normal   examples  I  have 
adduced  shall  serve   to  give   increased   confidence    and    en- 
cooragement  to  our  fellow-labourers  for  the  reduction  of  the 
greatest  afflictions  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
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MY  Paper  deals  with  two  subjects,  which  I  have  long  sti 
and  which  are  closely  intertwined — the  food  of  the  p< 
and  the  land  question.  Seeing  that  our  population  is  increi 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  and  that  we  appear  to 
nearly  reached  the  limits  of  profitable  home  production,  it 
question  of  pressing  importance  whence  and  at  what  pric 
are  to  look  for  our  future  supplies,  and  whether  our  systc 
dealing  with  the  land  by  the  separate  yet  united  interef 
landlord  and  tenant,  as  compared  with  the  peasant  propri 
ship  of  France,  has  or  has  not  conduced  to  the  general  w< 
and  safety  of  the  nation.  As  President  of  the  Sectic 
Economy  and  Trade,  I  shall  begin  with  a  few  sentences  se 
forth  their  general  principles. 

Trade  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  coi 
and  those  of  the  town  by  exchange  of  rude  for  manufad 
produce,  either  directly  or  by  the  intervention  of  m< 
The  country  supplies  the  town  with  the  means  of  subsisi 
and  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The  town  repays  th 
sending  back  a  part  of  the  manufactured  produce  to  the  in 
tants  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
purchase  from  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  manufad 
goods  with  the  produce  of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
own  labour  than  they  must  have  employed  had  they  atten 
to  prepare  them  themselves.  The  gains  of  both  are  mutua 
reciprocal.     The  town,  in  which  there  can  be  no  reprodu 
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of  substances,  may  be  said  to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  sub- 
sistence from  the  country.  It  is  this  commerce  which  supplies 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  both  with  the  materials  of  their 
work  and  the  means  of  their  subsisteuce.  The  quantity  of  the 
finished  work  which  they  sell  necessarily  regulates  the  quan- 
tity of  the  materials  and  provisions  which  they  buy.  Neither 
their  employment  nor  subsistence,  therefore,  can  augment, 
except  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  demand  from 
the  country  for  finished  work,  and  this  demand  can  augment 
only  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  improvement  and  culti- 
TStion. 

Such  briefly  are  the  maxims  of  trade  laid  down  by  our  illus- 
trious countryman,  Adam  Smith.  They  may  be  regarded,  in 
their  application  to  our  present  position,  as  if  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  were  one  great  town  drawing  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world  its  means  of  subsistence  and  the  materials  of 
manufacture,  and  repaying  this  by  the  skilful  use  of  all  the 
modes  by  which  art  and  science  have  enabled  us  to  manipulate 
and  prepare,  from  the  rude  substance,  a  better  article  at  less 
cost  than  can  be  got  elsewhere.  And  in  the  peaceful  progress 
of  industry  we  enjoy  one  great  advantage  over  all  our  neigh- 
bours, that  for  nearly  two  centuries  we  have  been  undisturbed 
either  by  dynastic  or  constitutional  change,  or  by  foreign  in- 
vasion, with  nothing  to  distract  our  attenty)n  or  withdraw  our 
labour  from  its  most  fitting  employment,  and  thus  with  every 
advantage,  given  by  stability  of  government,  to  elicit  skill  and 
to  accumulate  capital.  When  we  read  the  frightful  accounts 
of  slaughter  and  misery  and  waste  which  accompany  the  cruel 
war  now  devastating  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe,  we  may 
indeed  be  thankful  that  our  lot  has  been  so  long  free  from  such 
calamities  ;  but  also  ready  to  acknowledge  that  if  our  manufac- 
turing skill  and  widely-extended  trade  exceed  that  of  most 
other  countries,  they  have  had  the  most  favourable  opportunity 
for  their  development. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  in  this  department  are  of 
great  importance.  The  causes  of  the  general  depression  of 
trade ;  the  social  efiects  of  Trade  Unions,  strikes  and  lockouts ; 
and  the  results  of  the  administration  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law 
compared  with  that  of  England  and  Ireland.  On  each  of  these 
subjects  I  trust  some  valuable  information  will  be  elicited. 

Three  bad  harvests  in  succession,  with  a  largely  increased 
consumption  of  food  since  1871,  have  doubtless  tended  to 
aggravate  the  depression  of  trade  in  this  country.     "We  have 
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paid  eighty-seven  millions  sterling  more  for  foreign  com  during 
the  past  five  years  and  a  half  than  in  the  equal  preceding  period. 
This  is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  on  the  money  sent  abroad 
for  corn  which,  in  so  far  as  with  good  crops  it  might  have 
been  spent  in  this  country,  was  a  loss  to  our  nearest  and  best 
customers,  the  home  producers  of  food.  The  prospects  of  the 
coming  season  in  this  respect  are  not  good.  The  price  of  wheat 
at  present  is  1 6^.  a  quarter  higher  than  the  average  of  the  last  two 
years,  and  this  on  our  annual  consumption  of  wheat  is  equivalent 
to  an  addition  of  nearly  20,000,000/.  to  the  cost  of  our  next 
year's  bread.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  interruption  of  imports 
from  the  Black  Sea,  caused  by  the  war  in  the  East,  partly  to 
bad  harvests,  but  partly  also  to  diminished  cultivation  at  home 
an<l  abroad  arising  from  the  increased  cost  of  production  in  re- 
cent years  without  a  corresponding  rise  of  price.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  rise  of  price  is  thus  legitimate  and  necessary,  though 
its  first  effect  may  appear  to  add  to  the  general  depression  of 
trade.  For  unless  the  foreign  producers  of  food,  as  well  as  the 
farmers  in  our  own  country,  receive  adequate  remuneration  for 
their  expenditure,  cultivation  and  improvement  will  diminish, 
and  trade  and  commerce  must  decline. 


OUR   SUPPLIES   OF    FOOD. 

I  propose  to  ask  your  attention  for  a  short  time  to  the 
question  of  our  supplies  of  food,  and  afterwards  to  refer  shortly 
to  what  is  popularly  termed  the  Land  Question.  Every  article 
of  food  and  clothing  is  an  annual  product  of  the  earth,  yielded 
in  a  large  degree  in  proportion  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
employed  on  it  by  man.  Corn,  wine,  animal  food,  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  sugar,  coffee,  tea ;  there  is  not  a  single  article  of  food  and 
clothing  that  is  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  vegetable  growth. 
These  substances,  on  which  life  and  health  day  by  day  are  sus- 
tained, cannot,  like  our  mineral  wealth,  be  naturally  accumu- 
lated and  stored  away  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  are  every 
year  a  new  production,  dependent  for  their  abundance  in  a  cer- 
tain measure  on  art  and  industry,  but  mainly  on  the  sun  and 
rain  in  due  season.  Wheat,  which  forms  the  great  staple  of 
the  food  of  civilised  man  outside  the  tropics,  occupies,  of  all 
cereals,  the  widest  region  suited  to  its  cultivation.  If  the  wheat 
region  had  been  of  small  extent,  the  increase  of  population 
would  have  been  limited  to  the  food  resources  of  each  country. 
A  continued  development  of  mining  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prise in  these  islands  would  have  been  impossible ;  for  bread  is 
indispensable,  and  we  cannot  produce  it  at  a  low  price  in  sufficient 
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quantity  for  the  wants  of  our  increasing  population.  Wheat  is 
die  common  food,  which  possesses  all  the  elements  necessary  to^ 
sustain  life  and  strength,  the  most  generally  palatable,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  in  its  consumption,  the  cheap- 
est article  of  food  we  possess.  The  hard- working  poor  are  far 
more  dependent  on  it  and  much  larger  individual  consumers  of 
it  than  the  rich.  If  its  price,  like  that  of  most  other  commo- 
dities, had  risen  ^\ith  the  increasing  demand,  our  trade  advan- 
tages over  other  countries  would  have  been  counterbalanced, 
and  to  a  large  extent  lost.  But  the  wheat  region  has  been 
designed,  apparently,  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  progress  of 
civilised  man,  and  the  more  regular  and  extensive  the  demand 
upon  it,  the  more  ready  and  continuous  becomes  the  supply, 
even  without  the  stimulus  of  an  excessive  price.  The  average 
price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  for  20  years  preceding  Free  Trade 
was  595.  Sd.y  and  that  of  the  last  20  years  5l8,  4d.,  being  a  fall 
of  1 1  per  cent.  For  the  corresponding  periods,  barley  shows 
a  rise  of  1 1  per  cent,  and  oats  9  per  cent. ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  fall  of  price,  the  supply  of  foreign  wheat  has  risen 
enormously,  and  continues  to  increase.  Previous  to  1860,  the 
foreign  imports  of  wheat  had  not  exceeded  an  annual  average 
of  4,500,000  quarters.  During  the  last  five  years  they  have 
reached  an  average  of  12,400,000  quarters. 

This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  when  we  consider  the 
increasing  population  of  this  country,  and  the  limited  means  we 
possess  within  it  of  increasing  our  supply  of  food.  Not  only  do 
the  consumers  increase,  but  as  their  circumstances  improve  they 
individually  use  more  food.  The  common  estimate  of  econo- 
nusts  that  each  person  in  the  community  consumed  annually 
8  bushels  of  wheat  was  a  delusion.  It  was  questioned  by  me 
in  1850,  my  estimates  then  showing  that  it  could  not  much 
exceed  5  bushels.  Mr.  Lawes,  to  whose  elaborate  and  judicious 
experiments  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  so  deeply  in- 
debted, carefully  investigated  this  subject  a  few  years  ago,  and 
showed  conclusively  that,  at  the  time  of  which  I  spoke,  my 
figures  were  the  more  correct.  But  he  also  found  that  in  a 
period  of  16  years  before  1868  the  average  rate  of  consumption 
increased,  each  person  having  during  the  first  eight  years  used 
311  lb.  of  wheat,  and  during  the  last  eight  335  lb.,  or,  in  the 
first  period  5  bushels  and  a  tenth  annually,  and  in  the  last  f 
bushels  and  3  tenths.  In  the  first  of  those  periods,  1852  *^ 
1860,  232  lb.  of  this  was  home-grown  wheat  and  79  lb.  for  "^^ 
These  proportions  have  during  the  last  five  years  r  *"^ports  oi 
great  change  and  some  increase.  The  home-gr^*'^.™  ^^fi^^  to 
nuallj  consumed  by  each  person  is  now  158  Ib'^^^^^S  country. 
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whence  we  can  always  draw,  by  a  moderate  increase  of  price> 
whatever  quantity  we  require.  The  annual  crop  in  that 
country  is  twice  ad  great,  both  in  quantity  and  per  head  of 
population,  as  that  of  either  France  or  the  United  Kingdom ; 
but  it  is  not  exported  till  the  price  rises  above  the  rate  which 
it  yields  when  made  into  spirits. 

In  these  three  main  necessaries  of  life — wheat,  Indian  com, 
and  potatoes — the  field  of  growth  and  supply  is  so  extensive, 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  capable  of  meeting  all  the  de- 
mands of  a  great  increase  of  population  without  a  permanent 
rise  of  price.  It  is  very  different  with  meat  and  other  kinds  of 
animal  food,  the  increased  consumption  of  which  has  led  to  a 
great  rise  of  price. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  no  great 
increase  in  the  home  supply  of  meat  or  dairy  produce,  but  the 
quality  of  both  has  much  improved.  The  larger  demand  for  it 
has  been  in  great  part  met  by  foreign  supplies.  These  have 
within  that  time  increased  fourfold  in  quantity,  and  50  per  cent., 
in  value,  and  last  year  reached  the  large  sum  of  36,000,000/. 
sterling.  The  most  portable  articles  were  the  first  to  be  moved. 
Bacon  has  increased  from  3,700  to  160,000  tons.  This  is  a 
ten  times  greater  increase  than  any  other  kind  of  meat,  and 
represents  many  thousand  acres  of  Indian  corn,  packed  in  the 
smallest  possible  bulk.  While  the  import  of  bacon  and  hams 
has  increased  more  than  forty  fold,  beef,  cattle,  and  sheep  have 
in  the  same  time  increased  fourfold  ;  butter  and  cheese  sixfold. 
Nearly  one-half  of  this  increase  has  taken  place  since  1870. 
The  proportions  in  which  we  are  supplied  at  present  are  with 
meat  three-fourths  from  home,  and  one-fourth  from  abroad ; 
and  with  dairy  produce  (inclusive  of  milk)  in  nearly  the  same 
proportions. 

Ten  years  ago  the  flocks  and  herds  of  this  country  were  as 
numerous  as  at  present.     Their  increase  by  improvement  of 

Juality  tells  little  in  so  short  a  time  on  the  total  produce. 
)uring  that  interval  the  population  has  increased  by  2,800,000, 
and  the  whole  of  their  animal  food,  in  addition  to  previous 
supplies  from  abroad,  must,  therefore,  have  been  furnished  by 
the  foreigner.  In  ten  years  more  there  will  be  another 
3,500,000  to  be  provided  for,  if  no  check  occurs,  so  that  the 
question  of  still  larger  supplies  of  animal  food  is  a  pressing  one. 
Our  own  Colonies  are  able  to  supply  three  times  all  we  need, 
and  their  capacity  of  increased  production  seems  likely  to  out- 
last our  wants  and  theirs  for  many  generations.  America, 
North  and  South,  has  almost  boundless  sources  of  supply, 
which  will  be  developed  in  proportion  to  the  remunerative  cha- 
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ncter  of  the  demand.  The  success  which  has  attended  the 
importation  of  fresh  American  meat,  in  ice-cooled  chambers, 
warrants  the  hope  of  its  continuance  and  expansion  from  all 
r^ons  where  ice  can  be  cheaply  obtained.  And  if  it  can  be 
done  successfuUj  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  there 
would  seem  no  great  difficulty  in  bringing  slaughtered  meat  in 
the  same  manner  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
trade  is  becoming  one  of  such  value  and  importance  both  to 
producer  and  consumer,  as  also  to  the  intermediate  agents 
engaged  in  its  purchase  and  sale  and  transport,  that  all  the 
ai^  of  science,  ingenuity ,  and  enterprise  will  be  enlisted  in  its 
snccessful  extension.  As  the  price  of  the  best  beef  in  New 
York  is  seldom  less  than  7d,  a  pound,  that  quality  cannot  at 
present  be  sold  wholesale  in  this  country,  at  a  profit,  much 
under  8rf.  The  fears  of  our  farmers  of  any  serious  reduction 
of  price  from  this  cause  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed.  But 
80  wide  is  the  area  fi*om  which  it  may  be  obtained,  that  any 
ezcessive  rise  of  price  is  likely  to  be  counteracted  by  a  rapid 
increase  of  supply. 

THE   LAND  QUESTION. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  home  supply  of  food,  I 
naturally  revert  to  that  portion  of  the  able  address  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who  presided  over  this  department  last 
rear,  in  which  he  discussed  the  question  of  the  subdivision  of 
landed  property,  as  exhibited  by  its  results  in  this  country  and 
France.  In  his  main  propositions  I  entirely  agree — namely,  in 
case  of  intestacy ,  the  desirability  of  equal  partition  of  land,  like 
personal  property :  restriction  of  settlement  to  lives  in  being; 
enlargement  of  powers  of  sale  to  those  subject  to  settlements ; 
simplification  of  titles,  and  easy  means  of  registration,  by  which 
the  transfer  of  land  would  be  facilitated.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
fnl  how  far  these  changes  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  small 
proprietors,  as  he  desires,  or  diminish  that  aggregation  of  land 
in  few  hands  which  he  so  much  deprecates.  Each  of  these 
objects  would  encourage  the  transfer  of  land,  but  to  whom 
would  it  be  transferred  ?  To  those  who  could  best  afford  to 
pay  for  it,  and  who  have  therefore  the  amplest  means  of  fully 
developing  its  resources.  If,  by  equal  partition  on  intestacy, 
property  should  become  divided  into  relatively  small  portions 
the  temptation  of  high  price  is  so  great,  and  the  immediate 
return  from  land-owning  so  small  compared  with  other  invest- 
ments, that  members  oi  a  family,  brought  up  in  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  whole,  would  be  induced  by  a  high  price  to  part 
with  their  several  shares  rather  than  submit  to  loss  of  positii -^ 
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other  and  more  lucrative  occupations.  The  disparity^  in  point 
of  numbers,  as  compared  with  France,  is  thus  by  no  means  so 
great  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

In  point  of  efficiency  in  the  great  economical  result  of  con  - 
verting  the  soil  to  profitable  use,  how  stands  the  comparison  ? 
The  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  here  is  equal  to  that  of 
two  acres  in  France.  With  five  times  the  extent  of  land  in  wheat, 
they  produce  little  more  than  twice  the  quantity.  With  nearly 
double  the  extent  of  territory,  they  have  no  more  live  stock. 
On  these  points  only  is  it  possible  for  me  here  to  institute  a  com- 
parison ;  but  on  this  essential  question^  the  production  of  bread 
and  meat,  the  superiority  of  our  system  is  beyond  dispute. 

Too  much  stress  seems,  indeed,  to  be  laid  on  the  relative 
importance  of  land  compared  with  other  property  in  thid 
country.  The  value  of  house  property  is  fully  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  laud  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  annual  rent, 
from  it  is  50  per  cent.  more.  Funded  property,  railways, 
mines,  gains  from  professions  and  trades,  all  of  these  are,  even 
more  thian  land,  elements  of  stability,  for  all  of  them  would 
be  more  endangered  in  times  of  civU  commotion,  invasion,  or 
revolution.  The  income  from  land  is  little  more  than  a  seventh 
part  of  the  total  assessable  income  of  the  country.  In  the  past 
ten  years  it  has  increased  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  than, 
that  of  any  other  kind  of  property.  And  if  a  large  number 
of  our  population  were  by  any  chance  enabled  to  exchange 
their  present  employments,  in  order  to  become  peasant  pro- 
prietors, neither  their  capital  nor  their  industry  would  be  so 
productive.  We  concentrate  the  well-applied  labour  of  one- 
seventh  of  our  people,  directed  by  skill  and  economised  by 
capital,  on  the  full  development  of  our  agriculture,  leaving  free 
for  other  industries  the  power,  intelligence,  and  capital  of 
six-sevenths*  These  by  our  mines  and  manufactures,  our 
trade  and  commerce,  have  vastly  augmented  the  national 
wealth,  and  at  a  rate  infinitely  greater  than  if  a  large  portion 
of  their  labour  had  been  unskilfully  dissipated  in  agricultural 
employment.  If,  like  the  French,  five-sixths  of  our  i)opulation 
were  dependent  on  the  land,  each  one  providing  from  his  small 
estate  little  more  than  his  family  consumed,  we  should,  like 
them,  be  devising  schemes  for  limiting  our  numbers  within  our 
means  of  feeding  them. 

For  that  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  French  sys- 
tem. The  population,  except  in  and  near  the  great  towns, 
does  not  increase.  A  distinguished  French  economist,  M. 
de  Lavergne,  last  year  drew  t£e  attention  of  his  countrymen 
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to  the  risk  they  are  thus  bringing  upon  themselves.  Quot* 
ing  Rousseau,  he  says^  ^  there  is  not  a  worse  famine  for  a 
State  than  that  of  men.'  In  twenty-five  departments  of  France 
the  deaths  exceed  the  births.  He  laments  the  public  apathy 
on  the  subject,  *  the  French  people  appearing  to  accept  their 
fate  in  the  reduction  of  the  population  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  augmentation  of  the  budget,  two  facts  which  are  probably 
not  so  foreign  to  each  other  as  they  seem.'  But  no  other 
result  is  possible,  for  population  increases,  when  unchecked,  in 
geometrical  progression,  and  therefore  in  far  greater  proportion 
than  a  limited  area  of  soil  can  support.  The  5,000,000  of  {)ea- 
sant  proprietors,  with  7^  acres  each,  and  with  a  compulsory  law 
of  equal  division  among  the  families  on  the  death  of  the  owner, 
with  no  other  industry,  must  keep  their  numbers  within  the 
means  of  subsistence  which  their  land  affords.  The  people  are 
frugal,  *  with  a  parsimony  amounting  to  avarice,  and  hard  to 
animals,'  as  a  late  observer  describes  them ;  keen  for  their 
fancied  interests,  and  therefore  supporters  of  personal  govern- 
ment, because,  above  all,  tenacious  of  fixity  and  permanence, 
while  the  world  around  them  is  changing  and  advancing.  And 
the  result  is  that,  instead  of  that  social  stability  for  which  they 
looked,  no  country  in  Europe  has  been  the  theatre  of  so-  nnmy 
changes. 

Our  system,  on  the  contrary,  draws  from  the  land  of  our 
own  country  such  produce  as  it  can  most  profitably  afFcrd, 
under  the  best  economical  plans  we  can  devise.  Our  increasing 
liopulation  finds  other  and  ready  employment  either  at  home 
or  in  the  colonies,  or  on  the  great  continent  of  iAie  West  which 
we  have  done  so  much  to  people.  These  in  due  time  send  us 
their  superfluity  of  produce  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures. 
We  are  thus  no  longer  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own 
soil ;  but,  with  the  profits  of  our  varied  industries,  we  command 
what  we  require  from  whatever  country  it  can  be  most  cheaply 
obtained.  The  beneficent  principle  of  free  trade,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  an  electoral  body  of  peasant  proprietors  would  have 
been  slow  to  sanction,  thus  knits  together  in  friendly  bonds  the 
different  interests  of  distant  nations,  and  will  yet,  I  trust, 
enable  the  question  of  the  poet  to  be  answered  :-— 

*  When  shall  all  men*s  good, 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shafl  of  light  across  the  sea.?' 
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THE   EISE   AND   PEOGRESS  OF  THE   ART  OF 
PORTRAITURE  IN   SCOTLAND. 


BY 

LORD  RONALD  GOWER 


IN  the  address  which  I  have  the  honour  to  read,  I  intend  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  a  subject  which  I  think  will  prove 
of  interest  to  a  Scotch  audience — namely,  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  art  of  portraiture  in  this  country. 

I  have  chosen  to  address  you  on  this  particular  branch  of 
art,  for  the  following  reasons : — 1st.  That,  having  been  for 
some  years  a  trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  I  may 
be  expected  to  have  some  knowledge  on  the  subject.  2nd. 
That  I  prefer  leaving  the  subjects  for  discussion  mentioned  in 
the  notice  paper  of  the  Art  Department  to  those  better  fitted 
to  take  part  in  them  ;  and,  3rd.  That  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing suitable  in  alluding  to  the  art  of  portraiture  in  the  towTi 
which  gave  birth  to  the  earliest  portrait  painter  of  Great  Britain. 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  George  Jamesone. 

Few  Royal  houses  have  shown  greater  appreciation  of  the 
arts  than  that  of  Stuart.  In  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Henry  III.  and  Henry  VIII.,  no  sovereign  oif  the  Plantaganet 
or  Tudor  race  could  be  named  with  your  early  monarchs  in 
the  encouragement  shown  by  them  to  artists,  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign. 

I  may  here  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  that  one  of 
the  earliest  portraits  of  the  Royal  race  of  Scotland  is  in  this 
city  ;  it  is  a  head  in  fresco  of  William  the  Lyon,  and  is  a  work 
undoubtedly  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  for  the  monastery  of  the  Trinity  Friars.     This 
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attests  that  at  even  so  early  a  period  the  kings  of  Scotland 
patronised  the  arts. 

James  I.  was  not  only  devoted  to  poetry  and  music,  but  is 
said  to  have  had  some  skill  as  an  illuminator  of  missals ;  how- 
ever, none  of  those  royal  paintings  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 
James  III.  had  also  artistic  tastes,  and  he  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing had  much  to  do  with  the  embellishments  of  his  palaces. 
The  great  hall  and  chapel  at  Stirling  Castle  are  supposed  to 
have  been  designed  by  this  royal  architect,  and  in  the  latter 
was  placed  a  superb  altar  screen,  with  portraits  representing 
the  monarch  with  his  wife  and  son,  the  future  James  IV.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  whether  this  work  was  by  foreign  or 
native  hands.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  the  gallant 
James  IV.,  we  come  across  the  names  of  some  of  the  artists 
and  decorators  whom  this  monarch  employed  to  adorn  his 
palaces  at  Stirling  and  Selkirk,  and  such  names  as  those 
of  John  Pratt,  Sir  Thoma^  Galbraith,  Andrew  Laing,  and 
Alexander  Chambers,  prove  that  the  king  employed  native 
talent ;  doubtless  the  fine  portrait  of  James  f  V.,  at  Abbotsford, 
was  by  the  hand  of  one  of  those  worthies.  There  is  a  fine  por- 
trait of  James  V.  and  his  Queen  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  but  this  interesting  portrait  bears  no  signature. 
Of  Queen  Mary  there  are  probably  more  portraits  than 
of  any  other  queen ;  her  cousin,  Elizabeth,  alone  excepted. 
Unfortunately,  few  of  these  portraits  of  Scotland's  lovely 
Queen  can  be  regarded  as  genuine.  I  believe  that  one  known 
as  thir  Morton  portrait  is  the  most  authentic ;  and  there  is  a 
most  interesting  one  of  her,  painted  before  her  coming  to 
Scotland,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

The  wars  and  religious  feuds  which  raged  in  this  country 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  scared  for  the  time 
all  attempt  at  art  from  the  country  :  countless  memorials  and 
monuments  of  the  past  were  ruthlessly  destroyed ;  and  build- 
bgs,  such  as  the  cathedrals  of  this  land,  the  growth  of  so  many 
years,  the  pride  of  so  many  generations,  were  laid  in  ruins.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  wonder  that,  considering  the  fanaticism 
of  those  days,  so  many  relies  of  civil  and  religious  art  should 
still  exist  in  this  country ;  for  to  suck  an  extent  did  the  love  of 
destruction  extend  that  all  that  had  been  held  sacred  and 
venerable  in  the  land  was  wrecked ;  even  the  distant  fanes  of 
Columba's  Isle  shared  the  common  ruin,  where  in  one  day, 
according  to  Allan  Cunningham,  *  one  hundred  and  sixty  stone 
crosses,  most  of  them  beautifully  embellished,  were  tossed 
ignominiously  into  the  sea.' 
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Under  the  reign  of  that  royal  pedant,  James  I.  of  England 
and  YI.  of  Scotland,  art^  like  some  timid  creature  which  had 
hidden  its  terrified  head  during  the  storm  and  conflicts  of  ciyil 
and  religious  war,  when  the  pruning  hook  had  been  trans- 
formed into  the  sword,  again  timidly  appeared.  Although  at 
the  court  of  the  Tudors  Holbein  had  left  no  successor,  nor  even 
a  single  pupil,  his  influence  had  nevertheless  been  felt  in 
London.  To  him  had  succeeded  such  able  artists  as  Zucchero 
and  Antonio  More,  and  in  Scotland,  the  French  courtiers  who 
followed  Mary  from  the  court  of  the  Valois  had  given  a  taste 
to  the  Scottish  *  noblesse'  which  now  under  more  peaceful 
times  took  root  north  of  the  Border. 

A  transformation  now  came  over  the  dwellings  of  the 
wealthier  class  throughout  the  land ;  the  grim  castles  became 
light  and  picturesque  dwellings,  and  soon  appeared  north  of 
the  Tweed  buildings  which  could  almost  vie  with  the  graceful 
*  chateaux '  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  or  the  Seine. 

Then  arose  the  towers  of  Hawthornden — doubly  famous 
for  the  fairy-  like  beauty  of  its  aspect  and  for  having  been  the 
home  of  the  poet  Drummond ;  Pinkie  House,  and  the  castle 
of  Glamis,  crowded  with  picturesque  turrets ;  the  redecorated 
Palace  of  Scone,  Fyvie  Castle,  Balnagowan,  Castle  Fraser, 
Craigievar,  Seton  House,  and  Falkland  Palace ;  and  even  on 
the  storm-beaten  coast  of  distant  Orkney  habitations  worthy 
of  the  name  of  palaces  were  built. 

On  the  authority  of  an  old  chronicler  we  are  told  that  at 
this  time  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  bad  his  house  decorated  with  por- 
traits and  paintings — probably  these  were  in  fresco — and  the 
same  Earl  had  a  great  ceiling  painted  with  figures  at  the 
Palace  of  Scone.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when 
Scotland  at  length  produced  an  artist  worthy  of  her  name  and 
fame ;  and  on  visiting  Aberdeen  for  the  first  time,  I  must  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  of  some  surprise  and  disappointment  to  find  no 
individual  memorial  commemorating  the  name  of  an  aitist  of 
whom  all  Scotchmen  should  be  proud,  and  especially  his  own 
townsmen.  For  with  George  Jameson e  commences  the  grand 
muster  roll  of  Scottish  artists.  He  was  the  precursor  of  such 
men  as  Kamsay  and  Raeburn,  Wilkie  and  Allan,  Watson 
Gordon  and  Duncan,  Dyce  and  John  Phillip,  and  of  two  living 
Scottish  artists.  Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  and  one  who  is  amongst 
us  this  evening — George  Reid,  who,  although  still  young,  has 
already  given  proofs  of  high  talent  both  in  portraiture  as  well 
as  in  landscape  painting.  Aberdeen  has  much  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  her  foremost  living  painter.  I  believe  descendants 
of  Scotland's  first  painter  are  still  living,  and  it  seems  strange 
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that  none  of  them  should  have  erected  a  monument  in  his 

native  city  commemorating  the  name  of  one  who  has  been 

justly  termed  the  Vandyck  of  Scotland.     Although,  I  must 

idd,  a  few  of  the  most  gifted  and  liberal  citizens  of  this  town 

erected  a  window  in  your  cathedral,  a  window  worthy  in  its 

beauty  of  the  names  it  commemorates  and  the  feeling  which 

prompted  its  erection,  still  I  think  this  *  Painters'  Window '  is 

not  a  sufficient  memorial  to  the  honoured  memory  of  George 

Jamesone. 

it  appears  that  even  in  his  lifetime  his  native  city  did  not 
do  him  much  honour,  as  a  tradition  reports  that  he  was  offered 
by  the  Corporation  of  Aberdeen  so  paltry  a  sum  for  a  fine  full- 
length  portrait  he  had  painted  of  Charles  I.,  that  he  refused 
die  shabby  offer  in  disgust,  and  soon  after  left  Aberdeen  to 
settle  in  Edinburgh.  He  had  married  a  fair  Aberdonian,  one 
Isabel  Tosh,  and  through  his  daughter,  who  was  three  times 
married,  his  descendants  are  still  found  in  the  land. 

Jamesone's  principal  patrons  were  the  family  of  Marr  and 
that  of  the  Campbells  of  Taymouth.  For  the  latter  he  painted 
a  hoge  genealogical  tree,  with  representations  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  bouse  of  Balloch  up  to  very  pre-historic  times.  His  fame 
does  not  rest  upon  such  fanciful  works,  but  on  the  portraits  of 
the  greatest  and  best  known  men  of  his  day,  many  of  whom 
figured  in  the  civil  wars ;  the  termination  of  these  wars,  and  the 
tragic  ending  of  his  sovereign,  Jamesone  was  spared  the  sorrow 
of  witnessing. 

Charles,  one  of  the  best  judges  of  a  good  painter,  was  de- 
lighted to  sit  to  a  native  artist,  and  you  all  probably  know  the 
story  of  the  courteous  king  insisting  on  Jamesone  (who  suffered 
from  some  complaint  in  his  head)  remaining  covered  in  the 
presence. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Charles  applied  the  epithet  of  the 
Scottish  Vandyck  to  Jamesone  as  he  is  reported  to  have  done 
in  the  case  of  Dobson,  whom  he  termed  the  English  Tintoret ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  that  celebrated  art  critic,  Horace  Walpole, 
is  quite  enthusiastic  in  our  painter's  praise ;  he  says  of  him 
that  *  He  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  Rubens'  scholars, 
and  painted  in  the  fresh,  thin,  transparent  manner.  This  ex- 
cellence consists  in  delicacy  and  softness,  with  a  clear  and 
beautiful  colour.'  and  Walpole  adds,  that  even  some  of  the 
great  Sir  Anthony's  works  have  been  supposed  to  be  by  the 
hand  of  Jamesone.  A  still  more  gifted  critic  than  Walpole, 
Allan  Cunningham,  has  thus  written  of  Jamesone,  '  He  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  British  school  of  portrait  painting;,  nor  had 
England,'  he  continues,  '  an  artist  of  her  own  worthy  of  being 
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named  above  him  in  his  own  walk  before  the  days  of  Rey- 
nolds.' 

Some  of  this  painter's  talent  was  inherited  by  his  great- 
grandson,  John  Alexander,  who  practised  daring  the  last  cen- 
tury with  success  in  Edinburgh. 

More  than  a  century  intervenes  after  Jamesone's  death 
before  a  Scottish  portrait  painter  becomes  ccmspicuous; 
although  many  artists  of  a  certain  calibre  exercised  their  trade 
in  the  north,  it  was  only  at  the  accession  of  George  III.  that  a 
Scotch  portrait  painter  becomes  fashionable  in  both  kingdoms ; 
up  to  that  time,  Lely  and  Eneller  had  kept  out  all  artists  from 
reaping  the  golden  harvest  at  the  Court  of  St  James's  which 
they  had  for  so  many  years  shared  between  them. 

The  court  painter  of  the  third  George  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1713;  his  father  was  the  well-known  poet,  Allan 
Ramsay,  and  young  Ramsay  was  also  proud  of  his  blood  rela- 
tionship to  the  noble  house  of  Dalhousie. 

Few  artists'  lives  have  been  so  conspicuous  for  their  greal 
and  immediate  success  as  that  of  Allan  Ramsay.  He  made  a 
large  fortune  apparently  with  little  effort,  and  seems  to  have 
fallen  in  the  easiest  manner  on  a  perfect  sea  of  Court  favoui 
and  emolument.  He  certainly  spent  three  years  of  study  ir 
Rome,  but  his  success  at  the  English  Court  seems  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  delineated  the 
shapely  legs  of  Lord  Bute  (a  repetition  of  this  portrait  is  in 
this  Town  Hall),  through  whose  influence  he  became  noticed 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Princess  of  Wales;  and  on  the 
accession  of  her  son,  in  spite  of  the  evident  prior  claims  oi 
Reynolds,  Ramsay  had  the  misfortune  to  be  appointed  by  the 
young  king  his  principal  painter.  I  use  the  term  misfortune 
advisedly,  for  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  an 
artist  than  to  have  to  paint  an  endless  number  of  portraits  oi 
one  or  two  individuals ;  nor  can  Ramsay  have  much  enjoyed 
having  to  repeat  over  and  over  again  full-length  portraits  ol 
the  King  in  his  coronation  robes,  and  Queen  Charlotte  in  hers. 
His  time  must  have  been  entirely  taken  up  in  this  employ- 
ment, and  he  had  no  opportunity  to  paint  other  sitters,  as  all 
his  talent  and  care  had  to  be  bestowed  in  trying  to  make  a 
highly  respectable  but  very  plain  couple  look  dignified  and 
majestic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ramsay  was  highly  success- 
ful at  Court ;  he  could  speak  German,  which  Her  Majesty 
thought  a  great  merit,  and  raised  him  in  her  eyes  far  above 
Reynolds,  who  could  not,  and  so  fond  was  the  King  of  his 
society  that  he  was  often  invited  to  the  Royal  table  to  share 
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the  boiled  mutton  and  turnips^  of  which  the  abstemious  monarch 
was  80  fond« 

In  a  few  years  our  painter  had  amassed  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  life  seemed  to  have  showered  all  its  best  gifts  on  him,  when 
ID  unlucky  accident  shattered  his  constitution,  and  after  in 
vain  visiting  Italy  in  search  of  health,  he  died  in  Paris  on  his 
return  homewards,  in  1784. 

Ramsay  had  left  few  portraits  of  excellence.  He  was  a 
refined,  and  to  use  an  abominable  expression,  but  one  which 
qualifies  his  style  of  art,  an  'elegant'  painter;  he  almost 
riTalled  Nattier,  and  Drouais,  and  other  French  artists  of  that 
era  of  powder  and  patches,  in  his  skilful  imitation  of  the. 
lustre  of  silks,  and  the  richness  of  satins,  but  he  failed  where 
failure  in  a  portrait  painter  is  most  disastrous — he  could  not 
paint  flesh ;  his  portraits  are  weak  and  chalky  in  colour,  and 
entirely  lack  animation  and  expression.  To  sum  up  in  one 
sentence  Ramsay's  merits  and  demerits,  I  should  call  him  the 
Scottish  Winterhalter. 

While  Ramsay  was  painting  at  St.  James's,  another 
Edinburgh  artist  was  making  a  name  north  of  the  Tweed. 
This  was  Alexander  Runciman.  As  he  was  an  historical  and 
not  a  portrait  painter,  I  will  merely  refer  to  him  very  shortly. 
Bunciman  had  studied  with  great  perseverance  and  advantage 
in  the  Eternal  City,  where  he  spent  five  years  of  his  busy  life. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  dreamed  that,  in 
illustrating  the  poem  of  Ossian  (then  at  the  height  of  its  fame), 
he  would  be  regarded  by  future  ages  as  the  Scottish  Michael 
Angelo.  The  series  of  paintings  illustrating  MacPherson's 
Poem  were  commissioned  by  Sir  John  Clerk,  and  still  adorn 
Penicuick.  I  have  never  seen  this  series  of  paintings ;  they 
were  praised  and  abused  in  Runcimau's  time,  and  have  since 
been  almost  forgotten.  The  probability  is  therefore  that  they 
ire  not  of  astonishing  merit.  Runciman  was  distinguished  for 
the  power  and  brilliancy  of  his  colouring,  but  he  painted  for 
and  with  the  fashion  of  his  day,  and  the  result  has  been  that  he 
has  left  no  abiding  name  in  the  annals  of  the  art.  To  his 
praise,  however,  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  was  an  excellent 
teacher,  and  like  poor  Haydon  in  England,  must  have  under- 
stood the  science  of  painting  better  than  its  practice.  Two  of 
his  pupils  turned  out  very  well:  one  as  a  landscape  painter,  the 
clever  father  of  a  cleverer  son,  namely,  Alexander  Nasmy th  ; 
the  other  David  Martin,  whose  portraits  were  in  great  vogue 
in  Edinburgh  some  eighty  years  ago. 

Three  years  after  the  almost  premature  death  of  Ramsay, 
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all  that  was  most  distinguished  at  Edinburgh  in  the  world  of 
art,  fashion,  and  literature  crowded  the  studio  of  one  who  may 
now  be  ranked  among  the  ^  Old  Masters/  a  painter  made  of 
far  better  stuff  than  was  the  son  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd.  I  mean 
Harry  Kaeburn.  Until  the  Exhibition  last  winter  in  London  | 
of  works  of  the  Old  Masters,  where  a  large  number  of  Raeburn's  ] 
works  were  seen,  few  who  had  not  visited  the  Scottish  National  - 
Gallery  knew  what  manner  of  painter  Raebum  was ;  and  to  j 
many  this  discovery  came  almost  as  a  revelation.  You  re-  ] 
member  that  when  Raeburn  had  some  idea  of  movinor  his    1 

O  J 

brushes  and  his  easel  to  London,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  advised    { 
him  to  continue  to  paint  in  Edinburgh.     I  cannot  but  think    { 
that  Lawrence  had  no  wish  to  see  so  powerful  a  rival  enter  the 
English  lists  with  himself;    be  this  as  it  may,  many  of  the 
Scotch  painter's  male  portraits  are  decidedly  superior  to  even 
some  of  the  happiest  of  Lawrence's,  especially  in  the  interesting    . 
gift  Raeburn  had  of  expressing  the  intellect  of  a  head.      One 
of  the  finest  modern  portraits  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
is  orite  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.     I 
never  look  at  it  without  feeling  that  here  the  English  President 
has  been  as  successful  as  Raeburn  so   often   was,  and   one 
exclaims  almost  involuntarily,  ^Here  at  any  rate  is  a  head 
by  Lawrence  worthy  of  Raeburn.' 

Raeburn  certainly  was  not  so  successful  as  was  Lawrence 
with  his  portraits  of  ladies;  these  want  the  refinement  and 
grace  that  Sir  Thomas  knew  so  well  how  to  give  them ;  but 
what  was  wanting  in  Ramsay's  portraits  Raebum  possessed  to  a 
very  great  degree,  namely,  vigour  of  colour  and  power  of  render- 
ing expression.  I  have  omitted  the  names  of  many  artists  of 
lesser  note  who  flourished  in  this  country  before  Raebum's 
day ;  among  others  occur  to  me  the  names  of  Gavin  Hamilton, 
who  preferred  Italy  to  Scotland,  and  whose  charming  portraits 
of  the  beautiful  Gunnings  had  a  great  success  in  their  day ; 
William  Aikman,  a  friend  of  Allan  Ramsay's,  who  succeeded 
Sir  John  Medina  as  the  fashionable  portrait  painter  early  last 
century  in  Edinburgh — he  had  studied  at  Rome ;  Davidson, 
who  also  practised  in  Edinburgh  about  the  same  time ;  Alex- 
ander Nasmyth  (whom  I  have  already  alluded  to  as  having 
been  a  pupil  of  Ramsay's)  who  began  as  a  portrait  painter,  but 
soon  finding  his  forte  lay  in  landscape  painting  turned  to 
that  with  much  success;  and  David  Martin,  and  another 
David — David  Allan — who  I  think  has  been  somewhat  ill-called 
the  'Scottish  Hogarth.'  I  should  sooner  style  him  the 
Scottish  Watteau.  He  has  left  a  fine  portrait  of  himself,  now  in 
the  National  Gallery  at  Edinburgh ;  and  although  caricature 
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is  not  a  high  branch  in  the  art,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  prince  of  the  caricaturists  of  last  century,  James  Gillray, 
was  a  Scot     Neither  must  I  omit  the  name  of  another  por- 
trait painter,  James  Bogle,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  but  I  believe 
he  practised  in  Ireland,  consequently  one  would  have  to  go  to 
Dublin  to  judge   of  your   townsman's   skill.     To   return  to 
Baebum ;  seldom  has  a  portrait  painter  been  more  fortunate 
in   the   subjects   whose  lineaments  he  has   handed   down   to 
posterity.     That  Raebum  was  eminently  gifted  in  the  power 
of    expressing   the  intellect  of  a  head,  I  have  already  said, 
and  when  we  remember  who  the  men  were  who  sat  to  him,  we 
recall  the  names  and  faces  of  those  who  earned  for  Edinburgli 
the  appellation  of  the  ^  Modern  Athens.'     Seldom,  indeed,  has 
any  country  teemed  with  so  much   intellect  as  did   Scotland 
during  the  forty  years  in  which  Raeburn's  busy  brush  laboured  so 
deftly ;  to  his  studio  in  Edinburgh  flocked  all  the  talent  of  the 
most  talented  age.     You  may  remember  Allan  Cunningham's 
graphic  account  of  a  visit  he  paid  Kaeburn's  studio,  and  h('W 
amazed  he  was  to  find  the  walls  of  a  gallery,  over  fifty  feet 
long  by  forty  feet  high,  covered  by  such  a  galaxy  of  portraits 
as  he  had  never  dreamt  of.     To  give  a  list  of  the  portraits  he 
then  beheld  would  be  to  write  the  names  of  the  foremost  men  of 
Scotland,  from  that  of  the  author  of  Waverley  to  the  eccentric 
Monboddo.     One  illustrious  head  it  is  to  be  for  ever  regretted 
Kaebum  did  not  paint,  for  Burns  never  sat  to  him.     In  1814 
Raebum  was  elected  a  R.A.,  and  as  we  all  know,  George  IV., 
on  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1822,  knighted  him.     Death  seized 
Sir  Henry  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  did  his  rival  Lawrence  ;  both 
died  laden  with  honours,  in  the  full  swing  of  their  glorious  pro- 
fession, and  both  were  widely  and  most  deeply  regretted.  While 
Raebum  was  engaged  in  his  work  of  portraiture  another  Scotch 
artist  was  illustrating  the  history  of  his  country,  and  in  Sir 
William  Allan   Scotland  may  claim  a  talent  and  a  reputation 
which  I  can  give  no  higher  praise  than  in  ranking  with  that  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  historical  painters — Edward 
Matthew  Ward — whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  among 
your  distinguished  guests  on  this  occasion.     Sir  William  Allan 
painted  many  fine  works,  chiefly  appertaining  to  the  history  of 
his  native  land,  and  he  has  left  some  good  portraits,  one  of  which  is 
of  supreme  interest.    I  allude  to  that  fine  painting  representing 
Walter  Scott  in  his  study ;   this  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.     That  portrait  and  the  well-known 
group  of  Scotch  celebrities  gathered  round  Professor  Wilson 
go  to  prove  how  great  Sir  William's  success  would  have  been 
in  that  line  had  he  only  confined  his  talents  to  portraiture. 
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I  come  now  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  original,  if  not 
the  most  popular  and  original  artist,  that  these  isles  have  pro* 
duced,for,  with  the  exception  of  Hogarth,  no  painter  has  shown 
greater  originality  in  his  works,  nor  have  those  works  been 
more  deservedly  appreciated,  than  David  Wilkie.  I  believe 
that  this  great  artist's  creations,  thanks  to  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing, have  been  more  widely  known  and  more  popular  in  this 
century  than  the  paintings  of  any  other  artist,  Landseer 
alone  excepted.  The  leason  for  this  wide — I  may  coin  a  word 
and  say  world-spread — popularity  is  easily  accounted  for. 
Wilkie  was  essentially  domestic  in  his  sympathies  and  art 
(•reations ;  pictures  such  as  his  *  Penny  Wedding,'  and  the 
^  Cut  Finger,'  appeal  to  and  are  understood  by  all  minds  and 
by  all  classes.  The  most  critical  eye  is  charmed  with  the 
excellence  of  the  composition,  and  the  least  educated  cannot 
miss  the  fun  and  human  nature  in  which  Wilkie's  early  works 
abound ;  they  are  replete  with  that  *  fellow  feeling,'  which 
according  to  the  great  poet  and  philosopher,  ^  makes  us 
wondrous  kind.' 

That  Wilkie,  with  all  his  talent,  had  failings  in  his  art,  not 
even  his  greatest  admirers  will  deny.  His  colouring  was  not 
of  the  best  kind,  and,  as  was  the  case  with  Landseer  after  him, 
his  pictures  look  better  in  the  black  and  white  of  the  engrav- 
ings than  when  seen  even  in  the  original  colour  in  which  they 
were  painted.  He  too,  like  Sir  Joshua,  had  a  most  unfortunate 
habit  of  using  all  kinds  of  asphaltums  and  mediums,  which 
especially  in  his  later  pictures  have  been  the  means  of  almost 
destroying  them.  Wilkie  too,  was  essentially,  to  use  an  un- 
translateable  French  idiom,  a  painter  of  *  genre: '  this  he  ought 
to  have  known,  but  as  you  are  all  aware,  after  his  visit  to 
Spain  he  changed  his  style,  and  painted  historical  subjects. 
Talking  of  this  reminds  me  of  a  pithy  remark  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
made  not  many  years  ago.  He  was  speaking  to  me  about  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  and  he  said,  *  Ah,  poor  fellow,  they  made 
him  paint  historical  subjects  which  did  not  suit  him.'  Carlyle 
was  right ;  historical  subjects  did  not  suit  him,  nor  did  portraits 
either.  Those  that  I  have  seen  by  him  have  always  saddened 
me,  and  there  is  one  which  is  simply  terrific ;  this  is  a  huge 
painting  of  H.M.  George  IV.  Poor  Wilkie  was  obliged  to 
paint  the  King  as  he  appeared,  I  believe,  at  Holyrood  in  1822, 
in  *  the  garb  of  Old  GrauL'  That  portrait  is  a  nightmare,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  the  loyalty  and  artistic  feeling  of  this  nation 
that  it  has  never  had  it  engraved. 

I  believe  Wilkie's  works,  his  portraits  and  historical 
subjects    not  included,  will    be  remembered   long   after  the 
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actual  paintings  have  disappeared.     Few  indeed  are  even  now 

in  the  state  in  which  they  were  when  they  left  his  easel ;  many 

tre  but  ruins  of  what  they  originally  were,  but  they  will  live. 

The   engravings,   from   the   finest   steel    impressions    to   the 

roughest  of  wood   blocks,  have  sown  them  broadcast  through 

the  land ;  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  house  or  even  a  cottage,  however 

bumble,  in  Scotland,  on  the  walls  of  which  you  may  not  find  a 

print  after  his  *  Village  Politician,'  his  *  Heading  the  Will,' 

'The  Blind  Fiddler,'  or  '  The  Rent  Day.'  What  a  fortune  must 

the  printsellers  have  made  by  the  sale  of  Wilkie's  works.     He 

was,  indeed,  in  his  line  of  art,  as  remunerative  to  his  publishers, 

»  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  to  them  in  his.     I  should  think  it  an 

impertinence  on  my  part  before  this  audience  to  enter  into  any 

detailed  account  of  Wilkie's  life  and  his  works ;  they  are  known 

toalL 

I  believe  a  more  truthful,  a  more  guileless,  or  a  more  love- 
ible  character  than  that  of  David  Wilkie  never  breathed  ;  his 
is  a  household  name  in  Scotland,  a  name  which  is  loved  and 
honoured  wherever  a  Scotchman  has  settled,  and  what  corner 
of  this  earth  has  not  improved  or  been  improved  by  such  a 
Iuq)py  event? 

I  must  not  forget  to  allude  to  three  artists  of  this  country 
who  attained  celebrity  in  that  lesser  art  of  portraiture,  known 
as  painting  in  miniature.  The  earliest  of  these  was  John 
B(^le,  a  genius  in  his  line,  but  an  eccentric  person ;  he  died  in 
jjoverty  late  in  the  last  century.  The  others  were  Stewart, 
who  had  the  honour  of  painting  the  earliest  miniature  portrait 
of  our  beloved  Queen;  and  Sir  William  Ross,  the  last  of  the 
great  miniature  painters.  That  unfortunate  chemical  discovery, 
known  by  the  name  of  photography,  has  ruined  and  completely 
starved  out  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  exquisite  forms  of 
portraiture  that  ever  existed,  and  with  Ross  died  out,  I  fear 
for  ever,  the  art  of  Petitot  and  Cosway,  of  Cooper  and  Hilli- 
tfd;  at  any  rate,  Scotland  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  last  practitioners  of  this  refined  art 
was  one  of  her  sons.  When  on  his  death-bed.  Sir  William, 
alluding  to  the  above  unfortunate  chemical  discovery,  said,  '  It 
is  all  up  with  future  miniature  painting.'  The  dying  artist's 
words  have  been  confirmed  ;  it  is  indeed  ^  all  up '  with  minia- 
tures. 

It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  we  had  to  deplore  the  loss 
f»f  two  of  Scotland's  best  esteemed  painters.  In  the  year  1864 
died  two  very  eminent  Scottish  artists ;  Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon  was  one,  William  Dyce  the  other.  Their  deaths  are 
80  recent,  that  I  will  forbear  to  enter  on  a  review,  however 
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slight,  of  their  works  ;  these,  in  both  cases,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  more  than  a  passing  tribute  of  respect. 

I  come  now  to  another  name,  to  another  celebrity,  bom 
in  this  city — alas !  John  Phillip,  he  too  is  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  recapitulating  these  honoured  names, 
ray  feet,  like  the  friar's  in  Romeo  and  Juliety '  stumble  at  graves.' 
Within  a  very  few  years  we  have  lost  Watson  Gordon, 
Graham,  Gilbert,  David  Roberts,  Dyce,  and  John  Phillip — in 
less  than  ten  years  all  these  have  died.  Dead,  but  not  entirely 
dead,  for  surely  the  artist's  work,  which  is  his  mind,  his  soul, 
his  strength,  and  his  renown,  lives  after  *  the  mortal  coil '  has 
been  shuffled  off.  Although  gone  from  us,  through  their  works 
these  great  and  good  dead  still  speak ;  they  have  left  things 
that  cannot  die,  lasting  records  to  encourage  others  who  at- 
tempt to  scale  the  difficult  path  of  success  in  art — ilifficult  and 
tedious,  but  not  hopelessly  so  to  those  who  persevere. 

I  should  like  to  have  said  a  few  words  to  you  regarding 
your  great  townsman,  John  Phillip,  but  time  forbids.  I  believe 
he  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  his  time. 
Where  Wilkie  was  weakest  Phillip  was  strongest — in  colour. 
As  a  portrait  painter,  he  has  left  some  fine  works ;  two  of  the 
most  successful  of  these,  portraits  of  the  Prince  Consort  and 
Provost  Blaikie,  adorn  your  Town  Hall. 

Allan  Cunningham,  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all 
artistic  biographies,  has  written  that  '  a  love  of  portraiture 
seems  part  of  Briti.sh  nature,'  and  in  looking  back  at  what  this 
art  has  done  for  ns,  I  think  we  may,  indeed,  feel  grateful  to 
those  who  have  left  so  much  to  posterity  in  the  shape  of  the 
portraits  of  the  great  dead.  Kings  and  queens  have  from  time 
immemorial  loved  to  sit  for  their  portraits,  and  we  soon  tire 
of  the  endless  representations  of  say,  for  instance,  George  I. 
or  Charles  II.,  but,  luckily  for  us,  it  is  not  only  the 
features  of  kings  and  tetrarchs  that  this  delightful  and  most 
historic  art  has  handed  down  to  these  later  times,  but  the  forms 
and  faces  of  the  soldiers,  statesmen,  artists,  scholars,  or  divines 
who  added  lustre  to  the  history  of  their  epoch.  Who  cannot 
form  some  idea  from  the  portraits — few  indeed  genuine — of  the 
features  of  Mary  of  Scots,  although  in  many  respects  her  por- 
traits, even  of  the  time,  differ  widely  from  one  another.  A 
certain  resemblance  can  be  traced  in  all ;  we  can  recognise  the 
noble  brow,  auburn  hair,  delicate  nose,  and  firm  chin  in  all, 
devoid  truly  of  the  charm  and  nameless  glamour  which  enthral- 
led all  who  saw  her,  and  which,  coupled  with  her  brave  bearing 
and  bitter  woes,  has  raised  a  chivalrous  love  for  her  in  Scot- 
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land,  which  neither  time  nor  detraction  can  destroy.    Again,  in 
the  portraits  of  the  stern  Covenanters,  Gillespie  Cruraach  of 
the  Satanic  look,  with  his  Wilkes-like  squint,  and  his  foe  the 
gallant  Graham,  these  historic  personages  come  as  it  were  again 
to  life.     Then  appears  another  face,  beautiful  almost  as  that 
of  a  lovelj  woman^  whose  soft  lineaments  are  surrounded  by 
drooping  curls,  but  we  fancy  we  can  detect  the  devil-may-care 
look  which  ceased  only  in  the  fatal  Pass  of  Killiecrankie.  We 
then — not  to  linger  too  long  among  the  early  Jacobites  and 
Hanoverians — scan  curiously  the  features  of  the  Young  Cheva- 
lier, bright  and  gay  as  when,  clad  in  the  Royal  Stuart  tartan, 
he  rode  up  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  after  Prestonpans, 
as  so  ably  pourtrayed,  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  historical 
pictures,  by  the  lamented  Thomas  Duncan ;  or  bewitched  the 
hearts  of  all  who  thronged  the  old  halls  of  Holyrood,  as  de- 
scribed in  almost  as  brilliant  colours  by  the  matchless  pen  of 
*The  Wizard  of  the  North.' 

With  relief  we  turn  from  the  bloated  features  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  which  even  Sir  Joshua's  courtly  brush  could 
not  make  anything  but  those  of  a  butcher's,  to  the  portraits  of 
those  men  who  made  ^  Auld  Reekie '  the  centre  of  all  that  was 
most  remarkable  in  science  and  literature  north  of  the  Tweed, 
and  even  acted  as  a  loadstone  to  attract  from  over  the  Border 
imder  the  shadow  of  its  old  castle  the  intelligence  of  the  more 
toathem  portion  of  the  Empire.  Then  dawned  that  glorious 
en  for  arts,  science,  and  literature,  when  almost  at  one  and 
the  same  time  were  assembled  Kaeburn  and  W^ilkie,  Black 
and  Playfair,  Brougham,  Sydney  Smith,  Horner,  Jeffrey,  and, 
above  all,  Walter  Scott. 

My  remarks  on  the  principal  artists  of  this  country  will 
perhaps  have  appeared  somewhat  meaningless  on  an  occasion 
Hke  the  present,  but  I  have  had  some  reason  in  alluding  to 
their  careers,  for  I  have  found  that,  with  but  rare  exceptions, 
those  who  have  succeeded  best  have  studied  in  Rome.  Does 
this  not  point  to  the  desirability  of  our  young  and  rising  artists 
being  enabled  to  make  that  voyage,  so  easy  comparatively  in 
these  days  of  steam,  and  to  prosecute  their  studies  on  a  soil 
teaming  with  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modern  art  ? 

In  France  we  have  an  example  to  follow,  for  in  Paris, 
though  with  greater  advantages  in  the  way  of  public  galleries 
and  museums  than  are  to  be  found  in.  any  other  continental 
city,  the  ambition  of  every  young  French  art  scholar  is  to  gain 
thtt  prize  which  will  enable  him  to  visit  Rome,  and  to  be  main- 
tained there  for  a  period  sufficient  for  hira  to  derive  benefit 
by  the  visit.     Why,  I  demand,  should  this  country  not  do  the 
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same^  and  by  enabling  the  student  (however  poor  bis  means 
and  humble  his  station)  to  study  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  world,  strengthen  and  maintain  the  spark  of  genius 
which^  if  lefc  to  struggle  on  in  a  less  artistic  soil,  might  never 
bum  clear.  How  many,  for  want  of  such  assistance,  have 
been  ^  born  to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  their  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air,'  who  can  say  ? 

Before  I  conclude  these,  I  fear,  somewhat  disjointed  re- 
marks, I  would  add  in  conclusion  that  it  seems  to  me  desirable 
that  a  town  such  as  this,  with  its  population  of  over  90,000 
souls,  ranking  fourth  in  Scotland,  with  a  history  and  traditions 
dating  back  700  years,  and  above  all  with  its  proud  list  of 
artists  born  within  its  walls,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  a  list 
second,  I  believe,  in  importance  to  no  city  in  the  kingdom, 
London  excepted,  including  names  eminent  in  the  arts  of  archi- 
tecture, of  sculpture,  and  of  painting:  in  the  former,  Archibald 
Simpson,  who  has  left  monuments  in  this  city  of  his  skill  im- 
perishable as  the  granite  of  which  they  are  formed ;  and,  if  he 
will  allow  me  to  call  him  so,  my  dear  old  friend  Provost  Leslie, 
who  amongst  other  works  has  erected  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
finest  private  building  in  Scotland — Dunrobin:  in  sculpture, 
the  names  of  the  lamented  Alexander  Brodie,  whose  early 
death  may  be  considered  a  national  loss,  and  that  of  his  dis- 
tinguished brother,  William,  who  is  present,  and  is  one  of  our 
greatest  living  sculptors — his  life-like  busts  entitle  him  to  be 
called  the  Chantrey  of  this  country  ;  and  another  sculptor.  Sir 
John  Steel,  the  sculptor  of  some  of  the  finest  statues  in  Scot- 
land (long  may  they  be  spared  to  add  fresh  honour  to  their  art, 
and  new  works  to  those  with  which  for  so  many  years  they 
have  adorned  their  country) :  and  in  the  art  of  painting  such 
names  in  former  times  as  that  of  Jamesone,  and  in  our  own 
day  those  first-rate  artists,  John  Phillip  and  William  Dyce — I 
say  that,  recollecting  all  this,  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  Aber- 
deen possesses  as  yet  no  local  museums  for  sculpture  and 
fainting  worthy  of  the  memory  of  her  distinguished  citizens. 
s  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  effects  of  this  Congress  may  be 
borne  out  in  forming  a  gallery  worthy  the  ancient  fame  of  this 
city ;  and  that  future  generations  of  Aberdonians  may  be  en- 
abled to  study  the  works  of  their  former  townsmen,  collected 
and  treasured  in  the  city  which  they  loved  so  well,  a  city  which 
they  have  made  famous,  a  city  which  owes  so  deep  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  its  illustrious  sons  ?  We  have  seen  such  a 
building  erected  recently  in  Liverpool — the  gift  of  a  single 
individual — could  not  a  town  like  Aberdeen  do  likewise? 

Is  it  then,  I  repeat,  to  be  too  sanguine  to  imagine  a  stately 
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building  risiDg  by  the  shores  of  your  beautiful  Dee^  which  shall 
contain  art  treasures  to  prove  that  in  a  northern  city,  and 
under  a  sullen  sky,  artists  of  high  merit  have  lived  and  wrought, 
ardsts  of  whom  Italy  might  have  been  proud,  and  to  whom 
Scotland  should  be  grateful  ? 
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GEORGE  WOODYATT  HASTINGS,  LL.M., 

PRESIDKMT  OF  THB  COXTNCIL  OF  THB  ASSOCIATION. 


THERE  liave  been  several  congratulations  addressed  to  the 
Association  on  its  havinfi:  attained  its  twentj-first  year^ 
and  we  cannot  but  feel  gratified  at  celebrating  our  majority  in 
so  pleasant  and  prosperous  a  meeting.  But  for  those  of  us  who 
look  back,  as  I  do,  to  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  the  retro- 
spect is  rather  a  sad  one.  Since  we  first  met  at  Birmingham^ 
in  1857,  time  has  thinned  our  ranks  and  has  taken  from  us 
many  of  our  most  eminent  members.  During  last  year,  death 
has  been  peculiarly  busy.  Lord  Justice  Mellish,  Sir  James 
Kay-Shuttleworth,  and  others  of  eminence  and  worth  have 
passed  away.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Strick- 
land Cookson,  who  had  served  the  office  since  the  formation  of 
the  Association,  died  a  few  weeks  ago;  and  in  Mr.  Arthur 
Ryland  we  lost  one  of  the  most  valued  of  our  original  members. 
But  there  has  also  been  taken  from  us  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  our  colleagues,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  best  of 
her  sex,  Mary  Carpenter.  Having  been  associated  with  her 
for  many  years  past  among  the  most  intimate  of  her  friends, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  meet  this  Association  for  the 
first  time  since  her  death  without  making  a  few  observations 
upon  her  character  and  career.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  any- 
thing I  can  say  is  superfluous  after  the  memoir  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  newspaper,  and  which  has  lately  been 
republished,  written  by  the  band  of  one  who  shared  her  blood, 
and  who  is  still  a  living  witness  to  the  intellectual  power  of  her 
family,  her  eminent  brother.  Dr.  Carpenter.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  that  portion  of  Miss  Carpenter's  life  and  exertions  of 
which  I  have  been  personally  cognizant.  I  remember  well 
when,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  she  mainly  originated  the 
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movement  for  dealing  effectually  with  the  criminal  and  vagrant 
classes.    It  was  she  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Recorder 
of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  organised  the 
conferences  which  laid  down  the  lines  of  future  action  on  that 
subject.     There  were  others,  like  Mr.  Baker  of  Hardwicke 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  in  England,  and  in  Scotland  Sheriff 
Watson  and  the  late  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  had  much  to  do  with 
obtaining  reformatory  legislation  and  establishing  the  first  re- 
formatory schools.     But  what  was  most  remarkable  in  Mary 
Carpenter  was  the  prevision  which  she  showed  on  the  whole 
subject.     She  maintained  from  the  first,  and  kept  steadily  in 
riew,  the  sound  opinion  that  there  were  three  classes  to  be  dealt 
with^a  class  of  habitual  young  criminals,  who  could  be  treated 
only  by  long  sentences  in  reformatory  schools,  a  class  of  lesser 
criminals  and  vagrants  for  whom  certified  industrial  schools 
were  required,  and  beneath  these,  and  feeding  their  ranks  by  a 
constant  influx,  a  third  class  of  truant  and  neglected  children, 
infebting  the  streets  of  every  considerable  town,  who  formed  a 
hotbed  in  which  juvenile  crime  and  vagrancy  were  hatched. 
For  these  last,  she  recommended  from  the  first  a  separate  class 
of  schools,  not  so  much  of  a  penal  as  of  an  educational  charac^ 
ter ;  and  she  always  maintained  that  the  war  against  prime  aiKi 
vagrancy  would  never  be  successful  until  the  whole  of  this 
programme  had  been  carried  out.  Reformatory  schools  were  es- 
tablished, certified  industrial  schools  followed,  the  necessary 
l^islation  was  enacted  on  their  behalf,  and  Miss  Carpenter 
took  no  small  share  in  showing  how  the  work  could  be  practically 
carried  on  by  her  admirable  girls'  reformatory  at  Red  Lodge, 
with  its  cottage  for  intermediate  treatment  attached  thereto ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  many  years  of  effort,  and  not  till  this 
fiommer,  that  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  parliamentary  enact- 
ment for  the  provision  of  those  day  feeding  industrial  schools 
which  she  believed  to  afford  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  whole 
question.     I  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  assisted  Miss  Carpenter  in  obtaining  the  insertion 
in  Lord  Sandon's  Bill  of  a  series  of  clauses  providing  for  such 
schools,  and  it  will  ever  be  to  me  the  satisfaction  of  my  life 
that  I  was  able  to  assist  her  last  and  successful  effort  towards 
the  object  for  which  she  had  so  long  striven.     She  thus  lived 
to  see  the  completion -of  her  hopes.     It  remains  for  others  to 
carry  out  in  practice  the  last  beneficial  work  she  planned ; 
and  I  have  been  rejoiced  to  hear  at  this  meeting  such  valuable 
testimony  as  has  been  given  in  favour  of  day  industrial  schools, 
and  to  find  that  they  are  established,  or  are  in  process  of  estab- 
li»hment,  in  many  of  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom.     In  this 
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respect  It  canaot  be  too  emphatically  said  of  Maiy  Carpenter 
that  her  works  follow  her.  Had  she  left  behind  her  nothing 
but  the  memory  «f  her  achievements  for  the  lost  and  destitute 
classes,  her  name  would  deserve  to  be  immortal.  But,  perhaps, 
the  most  extraordinary  passage  in  her  life  remains  to  be  noticed. 
At  sixty  years  of  age — at  a  period  of  life  when  most  persons 
naturally  begin  to  seek  repose — Mary  Carpenter  resolved  on 
visiting  India,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  raise  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  her  own  sex  in  that  part  of 
the  Queen's  dominions.  I  cannot  doubt  that  her  visits  to  that 
country — ^for  she  paid  more  than  one — were  a  wonderful  suc- 
cess. She  succeeded,  ^to  a  large  degree,  in  removing  from  the 
minds  of  the  natives  the  opposition  of  prejudice,  and  in  con- 
vincing them  by  the  mere  force  of  her  sympathetic  nature  and 
disinterested  zeal,  that  she  went  to  them  solely  for  their  good, 
and  with  a  pure  desire  for  their  elevation  in  their  own  life  and 
their  own  form  of  civilisation,  rather  than  for  any  conversion  to 
ours.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  her  work  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  state  of  things  in  India.  She  was  honoured 
in  her  exertions  by  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  our  Queen ; 
and  I  happen  to  know,  being  the  first  person  whom  she  saw  on 
her  return  from  a  visit,  by  special  command,  to  Windsor  Castle, 
that  she  felt  herself  sustained  in  her  self-sacrificing  exertions, 
and  consoled  for  some  disappointments,  by  the  kindness  which 
she  had  received  from  her  Sovereign.  Her  place  can  never  be 
filled.  No  such  intellect  and  no  such  heart  still  remains  to  us ; 
but  our  consolation  will  be  that  her  memory  and  example  will 
always  abide  with  us,  and  that  it  was  only  when  her  work  was 
done  that  God  took  her  away. 

Prominent  ^mong  the  questions  with  which  the  Council 
has  dealt  during  the  past  year  is  that  of  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion, especially  ^with  regard  to  out-rdief.  Some  ten  years  ago, 
a  system  of  !roor  liaw  Conferences  was  established  by  Mr. 
B^ker,  of  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucestershire,  an  old  member  of 
this  4^sso(HatioQ,  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  amongst 
us  on  the  present  occasion.  These  Conferences  consist  of 
representatives  from  boards  of  guardians  within  certain  assigned 
districts  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  in  this  way,  nearly  the 
whole  country  has  been  mapped  out  into  districts,,  each  of 
which  holds  its  separate  Poor  Law  meeting  once  in  every  year. 
At  these  conferences  the  most  pressing  questions  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  are  discussed  by  men  who  are 
daily  engaged  in  the  practical  work.  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber there  is  held  in  London  a  Central  Conference  under  the 
management  of  this  Association,  and  then  the  experience  of  the 
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various  provincial   Conferences   is  brought   together,   and  a 
Central  Committee  is  appointed  to  carry  out  as  far  as  possible 
any  suggestions  that  may  have  been  made.     It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  meetings.     The 
Local  Government  Board  has  more  than  once  officially  recog- 
nised their  value ;  and  I  believe  that  if,  in  future  years,  the 
economic  questions  which  relate  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  receive 
a  happy  solution,  it  will  be  owing  in  great  measure  to  Mr. 
Baker  and  his  coadjutors.     The  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Conferences  during  last  year  was  that  this  spring,  with  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  delegates  from  the  various  districts, 
we  sent  a  deputation  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  some  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  out-relief  now  granted.     It  is  the  lamentable 
characteristic  of  the  Poor  Law  that  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  an  evil  in  itself,  and  that  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  it 
is  to  diminish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mischief  that  it  occasions. 
Bat  this  I  think  may  confidently  be  asserted,  that  the  more 
closely  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
18.^  have  been  adhered  to,  the  more  the  great  drawbacks  of 
the  Poor  Law — those  of  fostering  improvidence  and  of  burden- 
ing industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  unproductive  classes — have 
been  diminished.     I  speak   in   the   presence  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  the  chief  author  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
who,  after  having  given  to  the  nation  the  advantage  of  his 
great  intellect  for  many  years  past  on  various  economical,  sani- 
tary, and  educational  questions,  still  lives  in  full  vigour ;  and  I 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  principles  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  have  been  but  very  imperfectly 
carried  out  in  England.     It  was  intended  by  the  framers  of 
that  measure  that  in-door  relief  should  be  the  rule,  and  out- 
door relief  the  rare  exception ;  in  other  words,  the  principle 
was  laid  down  that,  while  no  man  in  this  country  should  be 
allowed  to  suffer  actual  want,  relief  should  be  given  only  under 
a  test  and  condition — that  of  entering  the  workhouse  in  order 
to  obtain  relief.     If  that  wholesome  rule  had  been  steadily  ap- 
plied, it  is  probable  that  by  this  time  pauperism  would  in  a 
great  measure  have  ceased  to  exist.     But,  unhappily,  laxity  of 
administration  prevailed,  and  exactly  the  opposite  state  of  things 
was  brought  about,  in  which  out-door  relief  was  made  the  rule 
and  in-door  relief  the  exception.     At  our  meeting  at  Leeds  in 
1871,  I  brought  this  matter  under  the  notice  of  our  Association, 
and  I  produced  the  statistics  of  two  Unions — those  of  Atcham, 
in  Shropshire,  and  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  which  had  been 
elected  for  the  purpose — because  in  point  of  area,  population. 
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and  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  Inhabitants,  they  were 
closely  similar.  Each  comprised  about  2O9OOO  inhabitants,  and 
was  purely  rural  in  character.  I  showed  that,  while  Atcham  paid 
1,512/.  for  in-door,  and  650i.  for  out-door  paupers,  Woodbndge 
paid  1,476/.  for  in-door,  and  6,099/.  for  out-door.  During  the 
year  when  this  outlay  was  incurred,  Atcham  had  156  in-door 
paupers,  and  125  out-door  paupers,  while  Woodbridge  had  163 
in-door,  and  1,339  outKloor.  The  proportion  of  paupers  to  popu- 
lation was  in  Atcham  1  in  68 ;  in  Woodbridge  1  in  1 5.  The  pecu- 
niary results  were  that  the  cost  of  relief  per  head  of  the  population 
was,  for  Atcham  2s.  3d.,  and  for  Woodbridge  6s.  7|£/.,  and  in 
the  pound,  on  the  gross  estimated  rental,  3</.  for  Atcham,  and 
1^.  0|J.  for  Woodbridge;  per  acre  for  Atcham  4^^.,  and  for 
Woodbridge  Is.  lOd. ;  and  the  out-relief  alone  per  acre  was, 
for  Atcham  1^<2.,  and  for  Woodbridge  Is.  d^d.  I  ask  the 
Association,  then,  to  consider,  and  I  ask  you  now,  what  these 
figures  mean.  They  mean,  in  the  one  case,  property  grievously 
burdened,  improvidence  helped  to  perpetuate  itself,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  herd  of  paupers,  miserable  themselves,  and  handing 
down  misery  to  their  children.  They  mean,  in  the  other, 
industry  encouraged,  capital  relieved,  and  the  prosperous  hap- 
piness of  self-reliance  spread  amongst  the  people.  They  mean 
also  that  in  the  case  of  Woodbridge  the  principle  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  had  been  set  at  nought,  and  out-relief 
lavishly  bestowed ;  and  that  in  Atcham  the  principle  had  been 
uprightly  maintained,  and  the  test  of  the  workhouse  been 
rigorously  and  mercifully  applied.  Now,  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  these  observations  of  mine  were  vigorously  assailed.  There 
are  people  in  this  world  who  believe  that  it  is  cruel  to  refuse 
relief  on  the  terms  of  the  applicants,  and  who  believe  it  to  be 
only  right  and  just  to  give  out-relief  to  the  apparently  destitute, 
just  as  many  think  it  kind  and  charitable  to  give  money  to 
every  beggar  who  asks  of  them  in  the  street.  But  what  I  fuled 
to  observe  was  that  any  answer  was  given  to  the  facts  which  I 
stated,  or  to  the  arguments  used.  It  is  true  that  a  county 
meeting  was  called  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  SuiFolk,  and 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Union  of  Woodbridge  were  there 
to  comment  on  my  statement.  I  had  expected  that  they  would 
have  been  prepared  to  show  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  figures, 
or  in  the  conclusions  I  had  drawn  from  them.  I  had  expected 
them  to  say,  *  W^hy  does  Mr.  Hastings  charge  us  with  having 
violated  the  spirit  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  and  with  having  given 
an  inordinate  amount  of  out-relief?  Our  circumstances,  at 
any  rate,  differ  from  those  of  the  Shropshire  union  of  which  he 
spoke,  and  we  are  placed  under  conditions  which  make  it  im- 
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pofisible  for  ns  to  do  otherwise  than  we  have  done.'     But  to 
my  surprise  they  said  nothing  of  the  kind.     What  they  did 
lay  was  in  effect  this :  ^  Why  should  Mr.  Hastings  select  our 
anion  from  all  others  to  condemn  us  for  our  out-relief?     We 
are  not  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  at  least  half-anlozen  unions  in  Suffolk  which  are  at  this 
moment   giving   out-relief  just  as  profusely  as  we  are.'      It 
seemed  to  me  mat  this  was  a  tolerable  confirmation  of  the  views 
I  had  expressed — viz.,  that  lamentable  laxity  of  administration 
prevuled  throughout  many  unions  of  the  country,  and  that  this 
state  of  things  required  an  energetic  remedy.     There  was, 
however,  one  argument  used,  or  rather  one  assertion  made,  in 
reply  to  my  remarks.-    It  was  stated  in  more  than  one  quarter 
that  the  principles  carried  out  at  Atcham  might  do  well  enough 
for  a  rural  union,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply 
them  to  the  more  concentrated  population  of  a  town.     Now,  I 
can  give  a  remarkable  answer  to  this  objection.     Since  the 
year  1871,  when  I  addressed  the  Association  at  Leeds,  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  enlarged  the  area  of  the  Atcham 
Union,  and  have  added  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  thereto.    When 
this  step  was  taken,  it  was  affirmed  by  many  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  what  had  become  known  as  the  Atcham 
System  within  the  enlarged  borders  of  the  union.     I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  Atcham  guardians  thought  otherwise ;  that 
they  unflinchingly  upheld  their  principles,  and  that  they  found 
themselves  rewarded  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.    When 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury  first  came  under  their  administration, 
a  Charity  Organisation  Committee  was  formed  to  investigate 
all  the  cases  of  destitution,  real  or  supposed,  in  which  out-door 
relief  was  given  ;  and  this  committee  was  supplied  with  a  fund, 
raised  by  voluntary  contribution  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to 
break  the  effects  of  the  necessary  change,  and  to  prevent  any 
hardship  falling  upon  individuals.     The  result  of  the  inquiry 
was  that  more  than  one-third  of  those  receiving  out-relief  were 
at  once  struck  off  the  roll  as  undeserving,  and  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  fund  remained  on  the  hands  of  the  committee,  simply 
because  they  could  discover  very  few  cases  for  which  it  could 
be  made  available.    The  same  gratifying  decrease  of  pauperism 
that  had  previously  been  observed  in    the  rural  district  of 
Atcham,  was  now  observed  in  the  urban  district  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  sound  principle  of  Poor  Law  administration,  which  has 
again  and  again  been  enunciated  to  demonstration,  was  once 
more  proved  by  the  evidence  of  facts.     If  examples  on  a  wider 
bcale  are  needed,  I  can  point  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  whose 
guardians  have^  for  a  little  time  past,  carried  out  a  code  of 
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regulations  of  their  own  for  the  reduction  of  out-door  relief; 
and  I  find  that,  without  refusing  help  in  any  case  really  re- 
quiring it,  the  out-door  paupers  in  Manchester  have  been  con- 
sequently reduced  from  2,319  to  931,  and  that  the  in-door,  who 
in  1874  numbered  2,957,  were  last  year  2,940.  The  only  con- 
clusion can  be  that  there  were  upwards  of  1 ,300  persons  in  Man- 
chester who  fancied  that  they  could  not  support  themselves,  or 
made  others  think  they  could  not,  until  a  test  was  applied  to 
their  inability,  on  the  application  of  which  test  they  discovered 
either  that  they  were  capable  of  self-support,  or  that  they 
had  relations  who  were  willing  to  keep  them.  I  point  as 
another  example  to  the  metropolitan  union  of  St.  GeorgeVin- 
the-East,  where  a  similarly  vigorous  administration  has  been 
followed  by  like  results.  I  may  add  that,  in  a  rural  union 
with  which  I  am  intimately  acquainted,  in  my  own  county 
of  Worcester,  owing  to  the  representations  made  at  a  West 
Midland  Poor  Law  Conference,  a  committee  of  the  guardians 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  out-relief.  It  had  been 
loudly  affirmed  by  that  very  board  that  no  reduction  in  the 
out-relief  was  possible,  and  that  no  relief  of  any  kind  was  given 
except  in  necessitous  cases ;  and  yet  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
was  that  the  out-relief  was  reduced  at  once  by  a  large  amount. 
I  am  convinced  that  similar  inquiries  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  unions  throughout  England  and  Wales  would  lead  to  a 
like  saving ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  ask  on  what  grounds  such  a 
step  can  be  refused.  The  example  of  Atcham  is  before  the 
world.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  called  attention,  in 
its  official  reports,  to  the  salutary  rules  adopted  in  that  union, 
and  to  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  therefrom ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  improvements  eiFected,  as  I  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge, by  the  influence  of  the  Poor  Law  Conferences, 
there  is  at  this  moment  a  large  amount  of  superfluous  out-relief 
granted  in  England.  It  is  defended  on  the  score  of  charity ; 
but  let  me  ask  what  kind  of  charity  is  that  which  relieves  des- 
titution out  of  the  pockets  of  our  neighbours  ?  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  a  large  pro|)ortion  of  the  ratepayers  who 
have  to  pay  for  this  out-relief  are  themselves  but  a  little 
removed  above  the  ranks  of  poverty,  that  they  are  making  an 
honest  struggle  to  keep  their  own  heads  above  water,  and  that 
every  penny  spent  in  this  miscalled  charity  is  another  weight 
on  their  shoulders  to  sink  them  to  the  bottom.  Consider  that 
the  fewer  paupers  there  are  to  keep,  the  greater  is  the  wage 
fund  to  be  distributed  among  industrious  workmen,  and  that 
every  shilling  eaten  up  by  the  rates  is  so  much  subtracted  from 
the  property  of  the  weekly  wage  class.     Consider  that  if  we 
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could  do  no  more  than  raise  all  the  unions  in  England  to  the 
leyel  of  the  highest^  what  an  enormous  increment  to  national 
wealth,  happiness,  and  self-respect  would  ensue.     We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  burden  which  is  thrown  bj  the  rates  npon 
the  agricultural  class.     It  surprises  me  that  no  greater  effort 
IB  made  by  that  class  to  reduce  the  amount  of  out-door  relief 
which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  their  taxation.     They  ask  for 
elective   county   boards ;    they   ask    for    subsidies   from   the 
national  exchequer ;  but  have  they  ever  heard  of  the  old  pro- 
verb that  God  helps  them  who  help  themselves  ?   The  boards 
of  guardians  throughout  the  rural  districts  are  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  tenant  farmers.     Does  it  occur  to  them  that  by 
carrying  out,  honestly  and  steadily,  the  principles  of  the  law 
which  they  are  appointed  to  administer,  they  may  cfTect  in  a 
short  time  a  large  reduction  in  the  burdens  of  which  they  com- 
plain ?     The  recent  rise  in  the  rate  of  the  agricultural  wages 
has  taken  away  all  excuse  for  that  miserable  system  of  supple- 
menting wages  by  doles  in  the  shape  of  out-door  relief.     The 
candle  cannot  be  burned  at  both  ends.    Agricultural  labourers 
must  not  come  upon  the  farmers,  on  the  one  hand  for  higher 
wages,  and  on  the  other  for  support  out  of  the  rates.     The 
true  economical  principle  throughout  all  trades  and  occupations 
is  to  pay  a  man  well  for  the  services  which  he  renders,  and  to 
leave  him  to  provide  by  his  own  foresight  and  thrift  for  the 
probable  hour  of  sickness,  and  the  inevitable  period  of  old  age. 
I   am  confirmed  in  the  conclusions  I  have  expressed  by  a 
perusal  of  the  evidence  and  the  draft  Report  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Scotch  Poor  Law.    I 
find  that  the  same  results  as  have  been  observed  in  England 
seem  to  have  followed  in  Scotland,  from  the  practice  of  giving 
out-relief,  and  that  it  appears  to  be  the  conviction  of  most  of 
the  witnesses  that  a   considerable   diminution   of    pauperism 
might  be  expected  to  follow  from  a  more  rigid  application  of 
the  workhouse  test.     I  do  not  think  that  the  principles  which 
this  Association  should  advocate  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
kingdom  can  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  following  words, 
which  I  take  from  the  draft  report  of  Mr.  Craufurd,  who  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  : — 

*  Although  your  Committee,  as  stated  at  the  commencement 
of  this  report,  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  abolishing  the  Poor 
Law,  they  are  fully  sensible  of  the  grave  evils,  moral,  social, 
tod  economical,  which  are  created  by  granting  to  any  class  in 
the  community  a  legal  claim  for  relief  on  their  wealthier 
neighbours.  The  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before 
them  teems  with  instances  of  the  amount  of  improvidence  and 
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recklessness  which  it  engenders,  and  the  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Supervision  abound  in  cases  which  show  how  the  mere  fact 
of  legislating  for  the  poor  tends  to  create  a  conviction  that  the 
law  will  do  everything  for  them,  and  to  destroy  industry  and 
self-help  in  themselves,  while  drying  up  the  natural  flow  of 
charity  and  assistance  from  others.  The  only  means  of  di- 
minishing these  evils  is  by  insisting  on  the  application  of  the 
most  stringent  checks  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  should  be  such  as  sternly  to  reject  all 
considerations  but  those  of  strict  justice ;  to  relieve  none  but 
those  whom  their  relatives  are  unable  to  support ;  to  admit  no 
arguments  of  mere  sympathy ;  and  to  leave  all  questions  of 
benevolence  to  be  dealt  with  by  private  charity.' 

I  commend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  CounciL 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth  has  given  a  written  assurance  to  our  depu- 
tation that  means  shall  be  taken  to  diminish  out-door  relief, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  render  no  better  service  to 
the  whole  community  than  to  press  this  great  question  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  the  Legislature.  I  advise 
that  a  special  committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  Council 
to  consider,  if  possible,  with  the  aid  of  delegates  from  the 
various  Poor  Law  conferences,  the  whole  question  of  Poor 
Law  administration ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  valuable  results 
may  follow  from  their  deliberations  and  report. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  in  respect 
of  which  Scotland  appears  to  have  achieved  a  remarkable 
success.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  least  satisfactory  part  of 
the  workhouse  system  is  that  of  the  care  and  education  of  the 
children  within  the  house.  They  inevitably  grow  up  with 
little  self-reliance,  destitute  of  those  valuable  characteiistics 
which  flow  from  domestic  training,  and  are  only  too  apt  to  fall 
back  into  the  ranks  of  pauperism.  It  is  especially  diflScult  to 
give  a  good  education  in  the  workhouse  schools.  All  school 
managers  are  aware  that  a  small  school  is  usually  less  efficient 
than  a  large  one,  and  in  the  case  of  workhouse  schools,  which 
are  nearly  all  small  in  numbers,  there  is  an  additional  diflSculty 
that  the  teachers,  unless  in  rare  instances,  are  not  of  the 
highest  class.  To  remedy  this  mischief,  large  district  schools 
have  been  established  in  many  cases,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  education  and  discipline  in  these  establishments  are  of  a 
very  superior  kind  to  those  found  in  ordinary  workhouse 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  physical  and 
moral  evils  which  are  perhaps  inseparable  from  large  aggre- 
gations of  children  are  peculiarly  liable  to  break  out  when  a 
nuniber  of  pauper  children  are  brought  together,  and  a  keen 
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controYersy  has  recently  taken  place  on  this  subject    You  are 
probably   aware  of  the  admirable  reports  made  by  the  late 
aIis.  Senior  on  the  district  schools  for  girls^  with  the  replies 
of.  Mr.  Tufnell,  who  has  been  a  zealous  and  able  inspector  of 
those  establishments.     I  pronounce  no  opinion  upon  this  con- 
troversy further  than  to  say  that  I  think  it  amply  proved  that 
the  system  of  boarding  out  children  in  the  houses  of  the  cottier 
class,  under  proper  inspection,  has  been  a  great  success  in 
Scotland,  and  is  also  a  success  in  several  unions  in  England,  in 
which  it  has  been  tried  under  proper  conditions.     By  these 
I  mean  that  the  children  shall  be  placed  with  persons  who  are 
able  and  willing,  both  from  circumstances  and  from  character, 
to  feed  them  well  and  bring  them  up  morally,  and  that  a  careful 
and  unceasing  supervision  is  exercised  either  by  the  guardians 
themselves,  or  by  some  delegated  authority.    I  am  not  sure  that 
these  conditions  are  always  to  be  found  in  every  English  union, 
and  where  either  of  them  is  absent  there  are  fatal  objections 
to  the  system.    Not  long  since  a  lamentable  instance  of  neglect 
and  cruelty  with  regard  to  some  children  who  had  been  boiirded 
out  was  brought  to  light  in  Cheshire.     That  case  no  doubt 
was  owing  to  a  total  absence  of  inspection.      The  answer  will 
probably  be  that  due  inspection  is  a  part  of  the  boarding  out 
sjrstem ;  but  just  what  1  fear  is  that  the  benevolent  aid,  to 
which  we  must  in  most  cases  trust  for  due  supervision,  would 
be  active  and  efficient  when  the  system  was  first  started,  and 
might  become  feeble  and  fitful  afterwards.     There  is  much 
wisdom  in  a  suggestion  made  in  a  report  of  one  of  the  local 
government  inspectors,  that  no  general  rule  is  applicable  to  the 
subject,  that  there  are  unions  in  which  boarding  out  may  be 
wisely  practised,  and  other  unions  in  which  something  different 
may  be  preferable.      For  myself  1  should  wish  to  quote  here, 
as  I  did  a  year  or  two  ago  at  our  West  Midland  Conference, 
the  example  of  my  own  union,  in  which  a  plan   has   been 
followed  which,  I  think,  meets  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.      We  board  our  children  in  the  workhouse,  but  do  not 
edacate  them  in  the  house.    They  are  sent  daily  to  the  national 
school  of  the    parish,  where   they   associate  on   equal   terms 
with  other  children,  learn  with  them  and  play  with  them, 
and  thus  for  a  large  portion  of  the  day  are   removed  from 
those  peculiar  influences  v?hich  unhappily  must  always  operate 
in  the  house.     They  wear  no  distinctive  dress,  and   are  in- 
distinguishable from  other  children,  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that,  in   point  of  health  and   looks,  they  can   be  compared 
advantageously  with  the  children  of  the  surrounding  peasantry. 
We  thus  retam  the  security  of  our  own  care  that  the  children 
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are  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  cared  for,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
ensure  for  them  regularity  of  attendance  at  school,  and  an  ex- 
cellent education  on  the  same  footing  as  children  of  the  inde- 
pendent class.     I  have  read  on  this  subject  some  excellent 
remarks  by  Mr.  Skelton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
for  Scotland.     But,  while   acknowledging  the   instruction   I 
have  derived  from  his  pages,  I  cannot  avoid  commenting  on  one 
remark  he  makes.     He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  boarding- 
out  system,  and  like  many  other  conscientious  advocates  he 
quite   believes  that  everyone  who  diiFers  from  him  must  be 
altogether  wrong.     He  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  everyone  in 
England  who  understands  the  subject  is  on  his  side  of  the 
question,  and  he  makes  the  observation  that  it  is  only  social 
theorists  like  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton  who  hold  the  opposite 
view.     Now  to  anyone  who  was  acquainted  even  half  as  well 
as  I  was  with  the  life  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  this  is  a 
curious  remark.    For  many  years  of  his  life,  and  up  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  Lord  Lyttelton  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Bromsgrove  Union^  in  Worcestershire,  and 
gave  that  earnest  attention  to  the  work  which  he  did  to  all  his 
public  duties.     He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  neces- 
sities of  workhouse  children,  and  if  he  entertained  any  strong 
objections  to  the  boarding-out  system,  it  must  have  been  from 
what  he  had  seen  for  himself  while  carrying  out  the  details  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  bis  district     It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
there  are  some  people  who  think  that  a  social  theorist  means  a 
man  who  works  hard  at  the  details  of  the  subjects  on  which  h^ 
speaks,  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all  their  bearings^ 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  then  is  the  definition  of  a 
practical  man.     I  notice  this  the  more,  because  I  observe  that 
a  charge  is  constantly  brought  against  the  members  of  this 
Association,  that  they  are  theorists  dealing  vaguely  with  the 
matters  which  come  before  them.     Speaking  from  the  experi- 
ence of  twenty  years,  I  can  say  that  there  is  in  my  belief  no 
body  of  men  voluntarily  associated  in  this  country  who  are  so 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subjects  on  which  they  offer 
suggestions,  as  are  the  members  of  our  own  Society.  No  doubt 
many  believe  that  I,  for  instance,  am  a  theorist,  and  that  if  I 
differ  in  any  observation  I  may  make  from  a  Government  official, 
I  do  so  with  presumption.     If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  doing  so, 
I  will  venture  to  tell  you  briefly  in  what  respects  I  am  theore- 
tical.    As  a  magistrate  and  a  judge  of  a  criminal  court,  I  have 
to  deal  constantly  with  the  administration  of  the  law.     I  have 
to  supervise  the  police  of  my  county,  and  am  a  visiting  justice 
of  its  prison.     So  far  for  our  Department  of  Law  and  £epres- 
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sion  of  Crime.  I  am  chairman  of  a  School  Board,  and  manager 
in  Y:irious  capacities  of  some  half-dozen  schools  within  my 
county.  On  the  School  Attendance  Committee  of  my  Union  I 
have  to  administer  the  compulsory  clauses  of  Lord  Sandon*s 
Act.  I  am  chairman  of  the  local  examinations  of  the  Univer- 
rity  of  Cambridge  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  to  that  extent 
have  to  concern  myself  with  higher  education.  So  far  for  our 
Education  Department  As  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  I  have  to  look  after  the  sanitary  condition  of  my 
neighbourhood,  to  guard  against  outbreaks  of  disease,  and 
to  see  that  the  Public  Health  Act  is  properly  applied.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  our  County  Hospital,  I  have 
some  opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  sick  ought  to  be  cared  for. 
So  far  for  the  Health  Department.  Again,  as  a  guardian,  I 
have  to  look  to  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  to  do  my 
best  with  the  various  questions  which  arise  under  that  head. 
I  have  been  chairman  of  a  Model  Dwellings  Association,  and 
have  had  to  see  to  the  housing  of  the  people.  These  are  my 
theories.  Some  people  might  be  apt  to  call  them  hard  facts ; 
and,  looking  to  the  demand  which  they  make  upon  my  time 
and  strength,  and  the  little  leisure  which  is  left  me  for  that 
which  I  prize  most  in  life,  my  own  domestic  happiness,  I  have 
sometimes  found  them  hard  enough.  What  I  have  said  of  my- 
self may  be  said  of  a  large  number  of  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  we  may  make  some  sugges- 
tions upon  social  questions,  that  we  may  take  counsel  together 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  may  exchange  our  experiences 
in  public  work  with  considerable  advantage,  although  we  are 
not  within  the  charmed  circle  of  official  life,  which  is  privileged 
to  regard  all  outside  its  pale  as  theorists  upon  every  question. 

It  were  in  my  opinion  much  to  be  wished  that  guardians  of 
the  poor  should  be  left  to  the  performance  of  tiiose  duties 
with  which  I  have  been  dealing;  but  of  late  years  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  legislation  to  heap  upon  them  a  variety  of 
functions.  They  have  been  made  educational  authorities  under 
Lord  Sandon's  Act ;  and  the  Public  Health  Act  some  years 
ago  invested  them  with  the  sanitary  administration  of  all  rural 
districts.  Against  this  last  error,  as  we  deem  it  to  be,  the 
Association  has  constantly  protested.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
all  the  experience  that  has  been  gathered  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act  has  gone  to  confirm  our  conclusion  that  the  unit  of 
sanitary  administration  ought  to  be  the  county  and  not  the 
anion.  The  joint  committee  appointed  by  our  Association  and 
by  the  sister  society,  the  British  Medical  Association,  have,  a 
few  months  since,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Premier  on  this 
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subject.  They  pray  that  some  further  inquiry  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  areas  of  sanitary  administration ;  they  point 
to  the  necessity  for  the  consolidation  of  various  offices  now 
unnecessarily  multiplied ;  and  they  ask  that  the  public  health 
should  be  guarded  throughout  the  country  by  officials  of  the 
highest  class  and  by  representative  bodies  of  weight  and 
authority.  I  trust  and  believe  that  this  question  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Council. 

Another  question  which  has  been  considered  by  us  during 
the  present  year  has  been  that  of  the  Licensing  Laws.  I  entirely 
concur  with  the  recommendation  made  by  our  President  in  his 
opening  address,  that   the  Council  might  usefully  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  the  whole  subject ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  we  have  more  than  once  followed  this  course, 
and  I  believe  with  beneficial  results.      Some  six  years  ago  we 
had  a  special  committee  sitting  on  the  subject  for  some  months; 
and  they  collected  evidence  and  framed  a  report  thereon.     We 
were  able  at  that  time  to  make  a  number  of  suggestions  to  the 
Home  Office,  and  some  of  these  were  embodied  in  the  Licens- 
ing Bill  passed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce.      The  creation,  for 
instance,  of  a  county  licensing  committee,  in  place  of  entrusting 
the  execution  of  the  law  to  a  large  and  fluctuating  body  of 
justices,  was  our  recommendation.     We  were  not  so  successful 
in  supporting  a  provision  which  would,  I  believe,  have  been 
productive  oi  the  best  results,  to  absolutely  limit  the  number 
of  licences  that  could  be  granted  in  any  district  of  town  or 
country.   We  have  again  this  year  made  some  recommendations 
to  the  Home  Office,  to  which  I  trust  the  Association  will  give 
its  approval.     We  have  especially  recommended  that  the  law 
in  regard  to  outdoor  licences  should  be  amended.     At  present, 
as  you  are  aware,  when  an  application  is  made  to  Justices  in 
Petty  Sessions  to  license  a  public-house  or  a  beer-house,  or 
any  house  in  which  drink   is  sold   for   indoor  consumption, 
the  bench  has  an  absolute  discretion  whether  it  will  or  will  not 
grant  the  request;    but  when  an  application  is  made  for  a 
licence  to  sell  drink  for  outdoor  consumption,  the  justices  have 
no  option  of  refusal,  except  under  rare  circumstances.     If  the 
applicant  has  been  convicted  of  crime,  or  if  his  house  be  noto- 
riously the  resort  of  thieves  or  other  bad  characters,  or  if  his 
house  be  not  rated  at  the  required  value,  then  the  justices  can 
refuse.      But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  such  is  very  rarely  the 
case.     No  person  applies  unless  his  house  be  of  the  rateable 
value  required  by  the  law,  for  it  is  easy  to  raise  it  to  that 
amount,  which  is  often  done,  I  am  told,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  licence.     A  house  is  not  at  the  time  of 
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application  the  resort  of  bad  characters,  for  it  is  only  likely 

to  become  so  after  the  licence  has  been  obtained.      Practically 

the  justices  are  left  without  any  discretion.     I  have  myself  sat 

on  the  bench  when  applications  have  been  made  which  I  knew 

it  was  not  desirable  to  grant,  made  for  houses  which  were  close 

to  premises  already  licensed,  made  for   houses  in   situations 

where  no  legitimate  requirements  could  justify  the  privilege. 

But  knowing  all  this,  I  was  powerless  in  the  matter.      Now  I 

can  imagine  a  policy  of  the  law  which  would  open  the  trade  in 

alcoholic  liquors  freely  to  all  comers,  which  would  make  it  a  mere 

matter  of  fiscal  regulation  and  of  profit  to  the  Exchequer,  by 

the  granting  of  a  licence  to  every  applicant      Such  a  system 

has  been  tried,  I  believe,  in  Liverpool,  and  I  believe  it  is  also 

known  with  what  results.      I  can  also  imagine  a  policy  which 

would  say.  This  is  a  trade  which  requires  regulation,  not  merely 

as  to  its  hours  and  the  mode  of  conducting  business,  but  also 

as  to  the  limits  of  its  operations,  and  those  who  are  entrusted 

with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  who  know  best  what 

are  the  causes  of  crime,  shall  have  vested  in  them  the  discretion 

of  saying  to  what  point  those  limits  shall  extend.     But  what  I 

cannot  unagine,  at  least  as  defensible,  is  a  state  of  the  law 

which  sends  applicants  to  the  bench,  and  prohibits  the  bench 

from  refusing  an  application,  which  converts  magistrates  into 

dummies,  and  makes  them  mere  machines  for  registering  the 

certificates  of  the  Excise.     Twelve  months  ago  I  protested  in 

my  own  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  against  the  continuance  of 

this  state  of  the  law.      I  protest  against  it  here,  and  1  believe 

that  a  feeling  is  rising  throughout  the  country,  and  not  the 

least  among  the  magistracy,  which  will   shortly  compel  the 

Legislature  to  reconsider  its  steps  in  this  matter.   A  few  months 

since  we  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cross  to  this 

condition  of  the  law  in  a  memorial  which  we  addressed  to  him ; 

and  if  the  Council  should  think  fit  to  reappoint  their  special 

committee  on  the  subject,  I  feel  little  doubt  that  the  question 

will  once  more  be  submitted  to  them,  and  will  meet  with  the 

attention  it  deserves. 

We  have  also  considered  the  resolutions  which  were  sent 
up  to  us  from  the  Congress  at  Liverpool  last  year  on  the  con- 
dition of  merchant  seamen,  and  after  a  lengthened  investigation 
by  a  conunittee,  we  adopted  certain  recommendations  which 
were  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  state  of  things  in  the  merchant  navy  as  respects  the  diet, 
the  discipline,  the  mode  of  paying  off,  and  other  matters, 
urgently  requires  amendment ;  and  on  this  and  other  questions 
referred  to  them,  the  Council  have  done  their  best  to  carry 
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out  the  views  of  the  Association.  The  object  of  our  Society 
is  DOt  to  put  forward  dogmatic  views,  or  to  be  a  propaganda  for 
particular  social  beliefs,  but  it  is  to  encourage  free  discussion, 
to  promote  interchange  of  opinion,  to  afford  an  arena  for  fair 
inquiry  and  debate.  When  all  this  results  in  establishing 
clearly  that  some  measure  of  improvement  is  required,  the 
Council  are  ever  ready  to  move  in  the  matter ;  and  I  conclude 
these  observations  by  saying,  that  whatever  may  be  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  prosperous  and  intelligent  community 
among  whom  we  have  oeen  assembled  during  the  past  wees, 
we  shall  take  into  our  careful  consideration,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  bring,  if  it  be  possible,  to  a  successful  issue. 


SELECT  PAPEKS, 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW  SECTION. 


JURISDICTION   OVER  THE   SEAS. 

Whether  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Nation^  Civil  and  Criminal,  over 
the  Seas  adjoining  its  Territory y  ought  to  be  general  or 
limited^  and,  if  limited,  to  what  extent?  By  SHELDON 
Amos,  M.  A,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  University  Col« 
I^e,  London. 

IT  IB  well  known  that  thesubjectof  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  State 
for  certain  purposes  over  the  seas  adjoining  its  territory 
has  recently  undergone  considerable  discussion  in  England, 
and  the  public  attention  which  was  called  last  year  to  the  de« 
cision  by  tlie  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  of  what  is  known  as 
the  ^Franconia  Case '  [The  Queen  v.  Keyn,  Law  Rep.  Ex.  D., 
ToL  iL,  p.  63],  as  well  as  the  lengthened  arguments  and  elabo- 
rate judgments  to  which  that  case  gave  rise,  have  done  much, 
both  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  attaining  a  practical  solution 
of  a  somewhat  difficult  problem,  national  and  international,  and 
to  help  forward  that  solution.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  presented  by  the  Franconia  case  seem 
to  have  been  without  precedent     If  indeed  it  be  true  that  a 
foreigner  has  never  been  indicted  before  for  negligent  collision 
with  a  British  ship  within  two  miles  and  a  half  of  the  English 
coast,  resulting  in  death,  this  is  at  least  as  likely  to  have  hap- 
pened through  defect  or  uncertainty  of  jurisdiction  as  through 
the  unparalleled  nature  of  such  a  misadventure.     Thus  the 
importance   of  the   general  topic  must  be  measured,  not  l)y 
the  rarity  in  the  past  of  appeals  to  Courts  of  Law,  but  by  the 
inherent  probability  of  a  recurrence  of  like  disasters,  and  by 
the  advantage  of  settling  or  even  of  enlarging  jurisdiction  for 
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such  purposes.  The  judgments  in  the  Franconia  case,  and 
more  particularly  the  exhaustive  one  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice^ 
have  been  of  special  service  in  reference  to  future  practical  or 
legislative  considerations.  The  copious  citations  adduced  from 
almost  every  writer  of  repute  who  has  dealt  with  the  subject 
from  one  point  of  view  or  another ;  the  enumeration  and  analysis 
of  every  convention,  legislative  act,  judicial  decision,  or  extra- 
judicial utterance,  capable  of  throwing  light  on  the  subject ; 
and  the  patient  discrimination  between  the  facts  of  English 
and  the  facts  of  International  Law,  simplify  vastly  the  purely 
legislative  process,  and  in  fact  dispense  with  its  earlier  and 
indispensable  stages.  It  is,  again,  no  small  advantage  in  the 
discussion  of  a  question  of  general  expediency,  as  bearing  on 
changes  in  the  law,  English  and  International,  to  have  at  hand 
a  large  body  of  judicial  opinions,  even  though  not  altogether 
unanimous,  as  to  what  the  existing  rules  of  English  and  of 
In  temational  Law  really  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that  these  rules  are  not  definitely  fixed  as  yet,  or  that 
they  must  await  further  decisions  for  their  final  enucleation. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  discussion 
to  know  how  far  the  prevalent  rules  are  precise,  uniformly 
accepted,  and  stable,  and  how  far  they  are  not. 

It  is  proposed,  however,  here  to  consider  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  sea  immediately  adjoining  national  terri- 
tory as  a  legislative  and  not  as  a  legal  question,  and  therefore 
the  existing  state  of  the  law  is  only  so  far  relevant  as  it  indi- 
cates difficulties  or  facilities  in  introducing  such  modifications 
as  general  expediency  suggests.  The  following  principles  are 
here  commended  as  furnishing  the  basis  on  which  any  general 
settlement  of  the  International  Law  and  practice,  and  thereby 
of  British  Law  and  practice,  ought  to  proceed. 

A  jurisdiction  of  some  sort  and  for  some  purposes  over  the 
high  seas  adjoining  the  national  territory  is  inherent  in  the 
notion  of  national  sovereignty  when  this  notion  becomes  fully 
developed.  This  sovereignty  implies  that  the  State  is  physi- 
cally competent  to  protect  its  shores  against  hostile  aggression, 
piratical  assault,  or  civic  disorder,  and  that  for  these  purposes 
the  arm  of  the  Executive,  as  empowered  by  law,  and  fortified 
by  Courts  of  Justice,  must  be  able  to  reach  to  some  distance 
at  least  into  the  high  seas.  This  sovereignty  further  implies 
thatthe  State  is  rightfully  competent  to  determine  the  conditions 
on  which  foreigners  shall  approach  its  coasts,  to  exact  dues  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  works  connected 
with  navigation,  and  to  levy  tolls  and  imposts  on  merchandise 
imported  or  exported.    Tliis  sovereignty  again  implies,  though 
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less  distinctly  and  inevitably,  that  the  State  is  rightfully  com- 
petent to  protect  its  citizens  in  turning  the  waters,  the  bed,  or 
the  subsoil  of  the  adjoining  sea,  to  such  appropriate  and  advan- 
tageous uses  as  they  are  strictly  susceptible  of,  keeping  in  view 
the  natural  expectations  and  long-established  usages  of  a 
marine  population,  the  claims  of  foreigners,  and  the  general 
practices  of  civilised  mankind.  Lastly,  this  sovereignty  implies 
that  the  State  is  morally  and  legally  entitled  to  resort  to  all 
necessary  measures,  and  to  employ  all  necessary  instruments, 
executive,  administrative,  and  judicial,  for  the  purpose  of  pi'o- 
tecting,  in  the  most  efficacious  way,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  in  those  special  respects  which  have  just  been  enume- 
rated. 

Thus  it  must  be  held  to  follow  as  a  direct  conseq^uence 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  an  independent  State, 
that,  within  a  certain  distance  of  its  shores,  it  must  actually 
and  rightfully  exercise  a  physical  dominion  in  respect  of  certain 
distinctly  assignable  classes  of  objects,  to  which,  undoubtedly, 
belong  ( 1 )  the  defence  of  the  national  territories  against  hos- 
tilities, warlike  operations,  piratical  adventures,  or  civic  dis- 
turbance; (2)  matters  relating,  to  revenue,  q,uarantine,  and 
the  admission  of  foreigners  into  the  national  territory,  and  of 
foreign  ships  into  the  national  ports  and  harbours;  (3)  local 
fisheries  and  submarine  mines;  (4)  the  practical  measures 
needed  to  assert,  and  secure  the  dominion  itself.  This  last 
requirement  involves  the  right  of  a  qualified  jurisdiction,  and 
the  list  itself  cannot  be  finally  exhaustive. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  German  jurist,  Heffter, 
in  recounting,  from  a  purely  inductive  point  of  view,  the  actual 
authority  conceded  by  law  to  States  in  respect  of  the  sea 
bordering  the  coast-line,  and  after  noticing  that  the  limits  of 
the  territory  of  a  State  are  partly  physical  and  partly  intel- 
lectual, gives  a  list  of  objects  in  respect  of  which  a  State 
rightfully  extends  its  dominion  over  the  adjoining  sea,  which 
closely  coincides  with  the  above  list  prepared  by  a  strictly  de- 
ductive process,  as  following  from  the  notion  of  sovereignty. 
Heffter  says  (*  Europaische  Volkerrecht,'  §  66)  that  in  respect 
of  the  sea  adjoining  its  territory,  the  State  to  which  the  coast 
hebnirs  is  entitled — 

1.  *  To  procure  information  as  to  the  cause  of  approach  ol 
a  foreign  vessel,  or  if  the  information  be  refused,  or  in  case  of 
suspicion,  to  procure  it  forcibly,  and  to  take  measures  to  guard 
against  dangers. 

2.  *  To  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  actively  to 
intervene  for  this  purpose. 
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3.  ^  To  regulate  the  use  of,  or  to  use,  the  adjoining  seas. 

4.  *  To  exercise   the   right   of  embargo,  and   to   employ 
cruisers  against  smugglers. 

5.  *  To  exercise  a  right  of  jurisdiction.' 

The  mention  of  this  last  head  concerning  the  exercise  of  a 
right  of  jurisdiction  without  further  limitation  or  definition  at 
once  raises  the  question  as  to  what  sort  of  jurisdiction  is  meant, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  or  both,  and  whether  general  or 
limited,  and,  if  limited,  to  what  extent.    Looking  at  this  ques- 
tion from  tiie  political  and  legislative  rather  than  the  legal 
point  of  view,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  description  of 
national  sovereignty  already  given  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
that  a  State  at  the  least  must  and  ought  to  possess  such  a  right 
of  jurisdiction  as  may  be  needed  to  protect  in  the  most  ready 
and  efficacious  way  the  other  branches  of  sovereign  right  which 
it  has  been  seen  that  a  State  must  be  presumed  to  have  over 
the  seas  adjoining  its  territory.     Whether  such  a  jurisdiction 
is  termed,  or  is  in  fact,  criminal  or  civil,  must  depend  on  the 
special  remedies  provided  for  wrongs,  upon  the  procedure  to  be 
resorted  to  by  or  on  behalf  of  the-injured,  and  upon  the  courts 
in  which  the  remedies  have  to  be  sought.    All  this  is  matter  of 
strictly  local  and  national  concern,  and  is  scarcely  susceptible  of 
(iceneral  and  uniform  international  agreement.     It  is,  however, 
of  general  international  concern,  that  under  the  plea  of  a 
necessary  and  unavoidable  jurisdiction  for  the  protection  of 
well-established  sovereign  rights,  the   common   and   equally 
well-established  rights  of  independent  navigation  be  not  need- 
lessly and  recklessly  infringed.    In  view  of  this,  recourse  might 
be  had  to  the  rule  of  French  law  cited  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  in 
the  Franconia  case  [The  Queen  v.  Keyn,  Law  Rep.  Ex.  D., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  82],  as  applicable  to  foreign  ships  in  French  har- 
bours, to  the  effect  that  they  are  subject  to  the  territorial  juris- 
diction in  all  that  concerns  offences  committed  by  or  against 
citizens,  or  by  or  against  members  of  the  crew,  where  the  dis- 
cipline and  internal  management  of  the  ship  is  not  exclusively 
concerned.     If  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  over  ships  and  their 
crews  approaching  the  national  territory  could  be  limited  in 
this  way,  all  the  rightful  claims  of  sovereignty  would  be  pro- 
tected, and  a  guarantee  would  be  afforded  against  the  capri- 
cious invasion  of  the  rights  of  free  navigation.     It  would  still 
remain  to  fix  and  determine,  either  by  a  general  rule  of  Inter- 
national Law.  or  by  a  series  of  special  compacts  between  States, 
or  by  an  independent  claim  to  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual States,  what  are  the  specific  offences  or  wrongs  for 
which  foreign  citizens  in  foreign  ships  would  be  held  punish 
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able  or  civilly  liable,  and  to  what  distance  from  the  shore  the 
jurisdiction  was  to  be  exercised. 

Supposing   these   principles  to  be  admitted,  the  further 
question  is  suggested  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  con- 
Ycnient  summarily  to  adopt  the  doctrine  often  contended  for 
as  an  expression  of  an  existing  principle  of  International  Law, 
that  within  a  definitely  ascertained  distance  of  the  shore  the 
sea  may  be  treated  for  all   physically  appropriate  purposes 
as  the  territory  of  the  State  to  which  the  shore  belongs.     It 
will  be  seen  that  such  a  doctrine  at  once  excludes  all  the  limita- 
tions carefully  introduced  and  insisted  upon  above.     Within 
the  linnts  assigned,  every  ship,  whether  foreign  or  not,  becomes 
as  much  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  neighbouring  State 
as  if  it  were  in  a  harbour  of  that  State.     The  whole  body  of 
cIyU  and  criminal  law  instantly  applies,  as  of  course,  to  the 
ship  and  every  member  of  the  crew.     When,  however,  it  is 
recollected  how  diverse  and  disparate  in  moral  and  social  excel- 
lence are  the  institutions  even  of  civilised  States  ;  how  various 
are  the  prevalent  rules  of  evidence  and  the  principles  of  ad- 
ministering justice  :  what  accidents  of  weather  or  considerations 
of  convenience  may  bring  the  largest  merchant  ships  of  a 
potent  State  near  to  the  shore  of  a  weak  and  badly-governed 
State ;  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  territoriality  of  an 
adjoining  sea  seem  to  be  insuperable.  At  the  most,  the  designa- 
tion of  territory  can  be  extended  only  bv  analogy  to  a  portion 
of  the  high  seas  arbitrarily  marked  off  from  the  rest;  and 
while  no  special  advantage  is  derivable  from  such  an  analogous 
use  of  a  name  carrying  with  it  characteristics  and  consequences 
which  can   neither  be   enumerated   nor   anticipated,  all   the 
adYantage»  properly  sought  for  may  be  obtained  by  a  claim 
to  a  limited  jurisdiction  in   respect   of  certain   determinate 
topics. 

With  respect  to  the  limits  within  which  the  special  and 
limited  jurisdiction  here  contended  for  may  most  expediently 
be  claimed,  it  is  well  known  that  Bynkershoek's  rule,  as  laid 
down  in  his  treatise,  ^De  Dominio  Marisy  to  the  effect  that  the 
power  of  a  State  extended  over  the  sea  to  the  distance  that 
shot  could  be  fired  {quousque  tormenta  explodvntnr),  and  that 
this  distance  must  vary  with  the  improvement  of  artillery,  has, 
from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  that  treatise  in  1702,  sug- 
gested the  limit  of  the  distance  of  a  cannon  shot,  or  of  a  marine 
league,  which  has  been  largely  adopted  by  later  authorities,  and 
which  has  had  no  small  influence,  in  one  way  and  another,  on 
national  legislation.  But  it  will  be  found  that  for  a  variety 
of  specific   purposes  and  on   different  coasts  a  considerable 
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variety  of  distances  has  been  adopted.  A  curious  instance  of 
this  variety  is  supplied  by  *  The  Customs  Consolidation  Act/ 
39  &  40  Vict.,  c.  36,  in  which  the  several  distances  of  eight 
leagues,  four  leagues,  three  leagues,  and  one  league  are  men- 
tioned to  meet  the  various  cases  of  ships  and  their  crews,  or 
their  owners,  being  foreign  or  British,  and  of  the  channel 
between  England  and  France  being  narrower  or  broader. 
The  range  of  cannon  shot,  indeed,  is  becoming  a  more  and 
more  uncertain  and  indefinitely  extended  distance ;  while,  even 
if  it  were  definitely  and  finally  ascertained,  it  does  not  appear 
what  bearing,  except  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ready  calculation, 
the  power  of  discharging  artillery  from  the  shore  has  on  the 
right  and  power  of  exercising  jurisdiction.  Far  beyond  the 
range  of  cannon  shot  from  the  shore  the  State  which  owns 
the  nearest  teri'itory  can  exercise  a  more  effectual  control  over 
the  sea  than  other  States,  and  it  may  often  happen  that,  even 
far  within  the  range  of  cannon  shot,  a  State  may  for  the 
moment,  or  in  a  particular  part  of  its  shores,  be  unable  to 
exercise  any  control  at  all.  Thus,  while  for  all  the  definitely 
assignable  purposes  on  behalf  of  which  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
is,  on  the  principles  above  established,  to  be  claimed,  some 
limit  of  distance  from  the  shore  must  be  ascertained,  and  for 
many  of  these  purposes  the  limit  of  three  miles  is  at  once 
suitable  and  conformable  to  precedent,  it  must  not  be  taken  for 
granted  that  this  particular  limit,  or  any  other  single  limit,  will 
be  found  serviceable  for  all  pur)K)ses,  or  as  applied  to  all  shores 
and  the  adjoining  seas.  Each  particular  purpose  and  each  part 
of  the  coast  will  have  a  limited  distance  of  its  own,  though  for 
])urposes  of  obvious  convenience  the  distance  will  be  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  same  everywhere  and  for  all  purposes,  and 
in  a  matter  of  doubtful  interpretation  a  presumplion  might 
well  be  raised  in  favour  of  this  distance. 

The  case  of  bays  of  various  dimensions  has  notoriously  pre- 
sented special  difficulties  in  the  course  of  rigorously  applying 
«ny  universal  rule  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  based  on  a 
determinate  distance  from  the  shore,  and  all  the  modes  of 
reducing  the  difficulty  by  including  the  whole  of  a  bay  less  than 
a  certain  distance  across  from  headland  to  headland  within  the 
adjoining  territory,  and  measuring  that  distance  in  accordance 
with  certain  rules  specially  applying  to  this  class  of  cases,  have 
been  found  in  practice  to  be  fluctuating  and  unsatisfactory. 
Indeed,  in  the  very  latest  English  judgment  on  the  subject 
*  The  Direct  United  States'  Cable  Company  (Limited),  Appel- 
lants, V,  The  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company  (Limited) 
and  Others,  Re^)ondents,'  delivered  on  February  14,  1877,  by 
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the  Judicial  Cominittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  court  says 
that — '  It  does  not  appear  to  their  Lordships  that  jurists  and 
text  writers  are  agreed  what  are  the  rules  as  to  dimensions  and 
configuration  which,  apart  from  other  considerations,  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  bay  is  or  is  not  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  State  possessing  the  adjoining  coasts,  and  it 
has  never,  that  they  can  find,  been  made  the  ground  of  any 
judicial  determination.'  It  is  here  openly  confessed  that  legis- 
lation or  mutual  agreements  between  States,  or  a  practical 
claim  to  jurisdiction,  are  now  needed  in  order  to  settle  the 
rights  of  States,  part  of  the  territories  of  which  form  the  coast- 
lines of  bays  and  gulfs.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  larger 
question  already  examined,  and  the  solution  of  one  class  of 
difficulties  will  be  found  to  contain  within  it  the  mode  of  solu- 
tion of  the  other  likewise. 

There  are  more  modes  than  one  in  which  the  special  juris- 
diction for  a  few  limited  purposes  over  a  portion  of  the  high 
Kas  may  be  claimed  by  a  State,  as,  for  instance,  by  Great 
Britain. 

TTie  authority  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  may 
be  cited  in  favour  of  the  view  that  a  claim  to  jurisdiction  over 
foreigners  within  a  strictly  defined  distance  of  her  shores 
might  be  successfully  asserted  by  England  through  some 
outward  manifestation  of  the  national  will,  and  that  such  a 
manifestation  is  needed  for  the  purpose.  The  words  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  are  (see  judgment  in  the  Franconia  case, 
authorised  edition,  page  69)~*It  may  well  be  that,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  ^nd  done  in  this  respect — aftpr  the  instances 
which  have  been  mentioned  of  the  adoption  of  the  three-miles' 
distance,  and  the  repeated  assertion  of  this  doctrine  by  the 
writers  on  public  law,  a  nation  which  should  now  deal  with  this 
portion  of  the  sea  as  its  own,  so  as  to  make  foreigners  within  it 
subject  to  its  law,  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
offences,  would  not  be  considered  as  infringing  the  rights  of 
other  nations.  But  I  apprehend  that  as  the  ability  so  to  deal 
with  these  waters  would  result,  not  from  any  original  or 
inherent  right,  but  from  the  acquiescence  of  other  States,  some 
outward  manifestation  of  the  national  will,  in  the  shape  of  open 
practice  or  municipal  legislation,  so  as  to  amount,  at  least  con- 
structively, to  an  occupation  of  that  which  was  before  unappro- 
priated, would  be  necessary  to  render  the  foreigner,  not 
preriously  amenable  to  our  general  law,  subject  to  its  control.' 
These  observations  point  either  to  an  executive  act,  of  the 
nature  of  a  royal  proclamation,  emanating  from  the  Queen  in 
Council,  and  purporting  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  royal  preroga- 
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tlve,  or  a  legislative  act  of  a  declaratory  kitid,  either  generally 
claiming  jurisdiction^  or  empowering  the  Crown  to  assert  it, 
when  and  as  the  Queen's  advisers — say,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Admiralty,  or  the  Home,  Foreign,  or  Colonial  Secretary — 
might  from  time  to  time  recommend. 

How  far  these  or  any  other  similar  modes  of  asserting 
jurisdiction  are  in  any  country  sufficient  or  necessary  is  a 
question  belonging  to  the  constitutional  law  of  each  particular 
country.  Anyway,  it  would  probably  be  found  expedient  in 
practice  to  enter  into  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  leading 
States  which,  either  on  account  of  their  extensive  sea-board 
or  their  vast  commercial  marine,  or  both  together,  are  most 
interested  in  the  question,  and  to  ascertain  the  real  points  of 
agreement  in  respect  of  the  sort  of  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised, 
and  the  limits  of  distance  to  which  it  should,  according  to  the 
various  incidents  of  place,  occasion,  and  general  purpose,  reach. 
A  common  understanding  might  probably  be  attained  in  this 
way  without  the  necessity  being  incurred  of  resorting  to  a 
formal  convention.  The  assent  and  adhesion  of  all  the  minor 
or  less  interested  States  would  afterwards  be  obtained  with 
little  difficulty.  It  would  only  rest  then  with  each  several 
State  to  take  such  steps  as  would  for  itself  be  constitutionally 
necessary  and  sufficient  to  vindicate  for  its  own  tribunals  the 
jurisdiction  thus  strictly  limited  and  defined.  The  probable 
course  which  will  be  pursued  in  Great  Britain  will  be  that  of 
referring  the  whole  question,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  Royal 
Commission.  This  course  has  recently  been  pursued  in  the 
case  of  legislative  perplexities  relating  to  Naturalisation, 
Neutrality,  Slave  Circulars,  and  Extradition,  and  would  be 
equally  appropriate  in  the  present  case. 


On  the  Same.     By  Henry  Thomas  Young,  Solicitor. 

THE  question  propounded  to  us  *  Whether  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  nation  civil  and  criminal  over  the  seas  adjoining  its 
territory  ought  to  be  general  or  limited,  and  if  limited,  to  what 
extent,'  is  one  which  involves  the  consideration  of  International 
Law  generally  in  regard  to  the  sea. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  that  in  the  following  observations 
in  speaking  of  the  sea  I  exclude  harbours,  gulfs,  bays,  and 
estuaries  inter  fauces,  as  being  admittedly  withm  the  dominion 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  adjoining  State. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern 
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us  are   the   same   in   all  instances — namely,  that  in  natural 

justice,  which  is  the  guiding  principle  of  International  Law,  a 

nation  has  the  right  in  regard  to  the  open  seas  (which  are  not 

and   cannot   be   actually  occupied  and  appropriated   by  any 

power)  to  lay  down  and  enforce  by  its  own  authority  all  such 

reasonable  rules  as  are  calculated  to  protect  the  lives,  property, 

and  natural  rights  of  its  citizens  and  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

In  this  broad  principle  it  does  not  appear  to  me  necessary  to 

make  any  distinction  between  seas  adjoining  any  territory  and 

more  distant  seas  by  claiming  exclusive  jurisdiction  for  any 

State  over  any  limited  portion.     There  does  not  seem  to  be 

any  necessity  for  claiming  such  exclusive  jurisdiction   for  a 

nation's  protection,  although  the  rules  to  be  laid  down  and 

insisted  upon  by  any  nation  may  vary  considerably  in  respect 

of  different  parts  of  the  seas  and  for  different  purposes. 

I  see  no  reason  in  natural  equity  why  an  Englishman 
should  be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  his  own  courts  when 
necessarily,  in  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  commerce,  sailing  close 
to  the  shores  of  a  foreign  State ;  nor  why,  if  at  sea  he  be  an 
aggressor  against  a  foreigner  either  near  to  or  at  a  distance 
mim  the  State  of  such  foreigner,  he  should  not  be  liable  to  any 
reasonable  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  of  such  foreign  State  in 
respect  of  such  offence. 

We  need  neither  claim  exclusive  jurisdiction,  civil  or 
criminal,  over  any  part  of  the  sea,  nor  abandon  concurrent 
criminal  jurisdiction  any  more  than  we  abandon  civil  juris- 
diction. 

If  we  claim  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  so  practically 
dominion  over  such  part  of  the  seas  as  we  can  protect  by 
cannon  from  our  shores,  we  have  to  consider  how  far  this  may 
imply  a  counter  obligation;  making  us  responsible  for  not  (by 
mnnicipal  regulations  in  regard  to  civil  matters  and  maritime 
police)  affording  sufficient  protection  to  foreigners  passing 
within  the  limits  of  such  exclusive  dominion.  It  appears 
inconsistent  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  our  citizens  by  our 
courts,  but  to  abandon  the  more  important  protection  of  their 
lives  to  foreign  jurisdiction  alone,  and  to  afford  facilities  for 
immunity  to  criminals. 

There  is  a  distinction  to  be  taken  between  the  right  of 
general  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  our  courts  for  all  purposes 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  revenues  of  our  State  and 
dtizens,  and  the  rules  upon  which  such  courts  are  to  act  when 
exercising  such  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  upon  the  latter  point  that 
the  chief  difficulty  occurs. 

Two  important  decisions   affecting   these   questions  have 
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been  recently  given  by  our  courts  arising  out  of  the  collision  of 
the  Franconia  and  the  Strathclyde^  the  former  being  a  German 
vessel  and  the  latter  English,  and  the  collision  having  occurred 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  being  dearly 
shown  to  have  been  the  fault  of  those  in  charge  of  the  German 
vessel,  by  which  the  death  was  caused  of  an  Englishman  on 
board  the  English  vessel. 

In  the  first  of  these  Franconia  cases  the  captain  of  the 
German  vessel  was  tiied  for  manslaughter,  and  was  by  seven 
of  our  judges  acquitted  on  the  ground  that,  prior  to  28  Henry 
VIII.  c.  15,  the  admiral  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  offences  by 
foreigners  on  board  foreign  ships  whether  within  or  without 
the  so-called  three-mile  limit,  and  that  subsequent  statutes 
only  transferred  to  the  Common  Law  and  Central  Criminal 
Courts  the  jurisdiction  formerly  possessed  by  the  admiral,  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  statutory  enactment  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  had  no  power  to  try  the  offence.  Two  of  such  seven 
judges  gave  as  an  additional  reason  for  acquittal  that,  by  the 
principles  of  International  Law,  powers  of  nations  over  the  sea 
within  the  three-mile  limit  are  only  for  limited  purposes,  and 
that  Parliament  could  not  consistently  with  those  principles 
apply  English  criminal  law  within  those  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  of  six  judges  were  of 
opinion  that  the  sea  within  three  miles  is  part  of  our  territory, 
and  that  our  criminal  law  extends  over  those  limits,  and  that 
the  admiral  had  formerly,  and  the  Central  Criminal  Court  had 
then,  jurisdiction  within  those  limits  over  foreign  vessels,  whilst 
two  of  such  minority  also  considered  that  the  prisoner's  ship 
having  run  into  the  British  ship,  and  so  caused  tlie  death,  the 
offence  was  committed  on  board  a  British  ship,  and,  therefore, 
the  court  had  jurisdiction. 

In  the  second  of  these  Franconia  cases  a  claim  was  brought 
against  that  ship  by  the  widow  of  the  Englishman  on  board  the 
Strathclyde  whose  death  was  caused  by  the  collision,  the  claim 
being  made  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  9  and  10  Vict  c  93; 
and  Sir  R.  Phillimore  decided  that  under  the  Admiralty  Court 
Act,  1861  (24  Vict.  c.  10,  sec.  7),  which  enacted  that  *  The 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  any  claim 
for  damage  done  by  any  ship,'  he  had  jurisdiction  in  that  case 
over  the  foreign  vessel  Franconia ;  and  on  appeal  (June  2, 
1877),  Lords  Justices  James  and  Baggallay  affirmed  the  de- 
cision, the  other  two  appeal  judges,  Bramwell  and  Brett,  dis- 
senting. 

Looking  to  the  high  authorities  taking  entirely  opposite 
views  of  the  principles  which  are  to  guide  our  courts,  I  feel 
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there  is  the  less  presumption  on  my  part  in  ventaring  to  diiFer 
fiom  any  of  them,  and  the  more  so  when  the  principles  I  adopt 
tend  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  conflicting  views. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  me  above  would  clearly  give 
jurisdiction,  though  not  exclusive  jurisdiction^  to  our  English 
courts  in  both  the  Franconia  cases,  since  the  injury  was  to 
a  British  subject,  not  in  a  foreign  dominion,  and  it  is  a  mere 
defect  in  our  Municipal  Law  requiring  correction,  if  we  so 
parcel  out  jurisdiction  amongst  our  judges  over  different  loca- 
lities or  offences  as  to  leave  any  locality  or  offence,  over  which 
tlie  nation  may  claim  jurisdiction,  without  a  judge  authorised  to 
try  cases  within  such  limits,  or  such  offences.  By  the  same 
principle,  we  are  not  involved  in  any  difficulty  so  far  as  juris- 
diction goes,  whether  the  offence  were  within  three,  or  four,  or 
fifty  miles  of  our  shores,  or  in  a  narrow  channel  only  three 
miles  broad,  the  shores  of  which  belong  to  different  States. 

In  this  view  the  neutral  ground  considered  necessary  near 
our  shores  in  cases  of  war  between  two  foreign  States  forms  no 
exceptional  case,  for,  as  in  Municipal  Law  we  have  recourse  to 
injunctions  to  restrain  threatened  injury,  so  according  to  Inter- 
national Law  are  we  entitled  to  regard  intentions  and  probable 
effects,  and  thus  to  claim  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  within 
all  reasonable  limits  to  prevent  hostile  collisions  within  such 
limits  to  the  danger  of  our  property  and  our  citizens.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  claim  rights  of  sovereignty  for  such  purpose,  and 
the  reasonable  limits  may  vary  in  different  places  and  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

In  r^ard  to  preventive  measures,  regulations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling  (which  is  an  injury  to  the  national 
revenue)  are  acquiesced  in  as  reasonable,  though  affecting 
foreign  vessels  far  beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  where  no 
rights  of  sovereignty  or  exclusive  jurisdiction  could  be  claimed. 
The  American  Chief-Justice  Marshall  in  Church  v.  Hub- 
bart  remarked,  that  the  power  of  a  nation  to  secure  itself  from 
injury  may  certainly  be  exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  its  ter- 
ritory, and  that  upon  this  principle  the  right  of  a  belligerent 
to  search  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  high  seas  for  contraband  of 
war  is  universally  admitted,  and  that  the  necessary  means  are 
conceded  to  nations  for  the  enforcement  of  their  rights. 

It  has  been  said  that  writers  on  International  Law,  however 
valuable  their  labours  may  be  in  elucidating  and  ascertaining 
the  principles  and  rules  of  law,  cannot  make  the  law,  and  that  to 
be  binding,  the  law  must  have  received  the  assent  of  the  nations 
who  are  to  be  bound  by  it,  either  by  treaty,  or  the  acknow- 
ledged concurrence  of  governments,  or  that  it  may  be  implied 
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from  established  usage ;  and  further,  that  not  even  die  clearest 
proof  of  unanimous  assent  on  the  part  of  other  nations  would 
be  sufficient  to  authorise  the  tribunals  of  this  country  to  apply 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament  what  would  practically  amount 
to  a  new  law,  but  that  in  so  doing  the  judge  would  be  unjusti- 
fiably usurping  the  province  of  the  Legislature. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  very  high  authority  propound- 
ing such  doctrine,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  rather 
too  broadly  laid  down,  and  that,  although  the  treatises  of 
jurists  can  only  rightly  be  acted  upon  by  a  judge  so  far  as 
he  finds  them  consonant  with  natural  justice,  and  so  presum- 
ably with  International  Law,  he  ought  to  act  upon  them  to  that 
extent,  whether  assented  to  by  other  nations  or  not,  being 
deterred  only  .from  doing  so  by  express  treaty  or  enactment  to 
the  contrary,  or  by  evidence  expressed  or  clearly  implied,  that 
the  Government  of  his  country  dissent  from  such  a  decision. 
If  he  is  to  wait  for  actual  legislation  on  any  particular  question 
which  may  practically  from  its  novelty  amount  to  a  new  law, 
though  not  a  new  principle,  International  Law  becomes  to  a 
great  extent  a  dead  letter.  On  the  other  hand,  no  great  harm 
is  done  by  his  exercising  the  jurisdiction,  since  it  is  open  to 
the  Government,  if  dissenting  from  the  judges'  view  of  this 
application  of  the  law  to  the  particular  case  (either  of  its  own 
accord  or  on  the  remonstrance  of  a  Foreign  Government),  to 
remit  or  modify  the  sentence. 

In  thus  acting  on  the  general  principles  of  International 
Law  for  the  protection  of  his  own  country,  a  judge  is  merely 
dealing  with  Interjiational  Law  as  he  does  with  Municipal  Law, 
where,  in  the  absence  of  Statutory  Law  affecting  a  novel  ques- 
tion, he  often  applies  the  principles  of  the  Common  Law  to 
it,  thus  virtually  making  a  new  law  till  it  is  altered,  negatived, 
or  repudiated. 

Legislation  does  not  always  lead,  but  frequently  follows  in 
the  wake  of  International  Law;  thus,  when  English  and  Foreign 
Acts  adopt  the  three-mile  rule  for  certain  purposes,  it  has  been 
no  doubt  done  because  that  rule  had  been  to  a  certain  extent 
previously  accepted  as  reasonable  by  jurists  and  in  practice. 

Legislation  is  often  rather  dangerous  in  one  respect,  that  is 
to  say,  it  has  too  much  the  tendency  to  narrow  just  principles 
and  to  hamper  their  exercise  by  technicalities.  It  requires 
peculiar  caution  in  regard  to  foreigners. 

Legislation  is,  however,  very  useful  in  this  respect,  amongst 
other  reasons,  that  it  notifies  to  other  nations  what  we  intend 
to  claim  or  retain,  and  serves  to  guide  our  officials  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  may  assume  authority  without  being 
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answerable  to  their  own  courts.  It  should,  I  consider,  be  acted 
upon  by  judges  against  foreigners  only  where  they  are  expressly 
dn^pmted  as  persons  intended  by  the  Legislature  to  be  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

From  the  commencement  of  navigation  there  existed, 
whether  exercised  or  not,  the  natural  right  of  a  State  to  main- 
tab  as  neutral  ground  the  adjoining  seas,  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
venting warfare  so  near  her  shores  as  to  be  dangerous  to  her 
citizens ;  but  in  the  days  of  bows  and  arrows  very  limited  space 
might  have  sufficed  for  the  purpose,  and  because  no  jurist  had 
defined  the  exact  right  and  no  precedent  could  be  cit^  to  the 
point,  the  injured  State  could  not  properly  have  been  precluded 
from  deciding  in  its  own  courts  that,  in  any  particular  case 
which  had  occurred,  its  just  rights  had  been  infringed  and  its 
subjects  endangered. 

Later  on  the  conditions  of  warfare  were  changed,  and 
jurists  wrote  treatises  on  the  subject.  It  having  been  then 
impracticable  to  obtain  the  consent  of  all  contemporary  govern- 
ments to  any  fixed  rule,  and  national  or  legal  decisions  on  in- 
fringements of  rights  being  rare  if  not  altogether  wanting,  the 
jurists  do  not  say  that  any  supposed  limits  of  former  days  are 
then  subsisting  or  that  no  rights  exist  internationally,  or  can 
properly  be  enforced ;  but  they  give  their  opinions  as  jurists  in 
a  more  or  less  vague  manner  as  to  what  should  be  the  rules 
to  guide  judges  in  such  cases.  Like  our  modem  judges,  they 
differ  very  much  in  the  principles  on  which  their  rules  are  laid 
down — some,  like  Selden  and  Lord  Hale,  asserting  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  the  narrow  seas  ;  others,  like  Grotius,  assert- 
ing exdusive  right  or  jurisdiction  subject  to  transit  rights  in 
respect  of  portions  of  the  sea  adjoining  individual  States ;  or 
like  Puffendorf,  treating  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  land  as  acces- 
sory to  such  land.  Bynkershoek  suggested  the  range  of  a 
cannon  shot  as  a  necessary  limit  for  protection. 

Yattel  lays  down  that  a  nation  may  appropriate  to  itself 
things,  the  free  and  common  use  of  which  would  be  hurtful  or 
dangerous  to  it,  and  says  this  is  a  reason  why  Powers  extend 
their  dominion  over  the  sea  as  far  as  they  can  protect  their 
rights,  and  he  considered  the  extent  of  sea  within  reach  of 
cannon  shot  from  the  shore  as  forming  part  of  the  territory, 
but  that  foreign  ships  might  make  innocent  use  of  its  waters. 

Halleck,  the  American  writer,  claims  for  a  State  exclusive 
territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  sea  for  a  marine  league,  or  the 
range  of  a  cannon  shot,  as  distinguished  from  its  absolute 
rights  of  property  and  territorial  jurisdiction  on  land. 

Are  we  to  say  that  by  reason  of  such  discrepancies  there 
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is  no  such  thing  as  International  Law  which  can  be  carried  ont 
in  these  cases,  or  no  guide  in  the  absence  of  treaties  and  of 
precedents  or  of  express  or  tacit  assent?  If  we  reserve  oar 
claims  within  reasonable  bounds,  acting  on  the  principle  I 
have  enunciated,  and  get  rid  of  technical  difficulties  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  particular  judges,  we  shall  escape  from  much  of 
our  difficulties. 

There  is  no  question  in  these  days  of  asserting  the  exten- 
sive claims  of  Selden  and  Lord  Hale,  and  I  consider  that 
nations  should  abandon  the  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction 
beyond  their  own  shores  and  ships  and  what  may  be  considered 
inland  waters.  A  nation  can  protect  its  subjects  and  property 
beyond  the  range  of  cannon  shot  from  the  shore,  and  thus  the 
doctrine  of  jurisdiction  on  the  ground  of  power  to  protect 
might  be  used  to  extend  its  exclusive  claim  to  all  waters^ 
whereas  it  cannot  perfectly  give  protection  from  its  shores. 
The  three-mile  or  any  other  reasonable  limit  which  a  nation 
might  claim  for  neutral  waters  or  similar  objects,  can  be  better 
justified  on  the  principle  that  such  limit  for  each  particular 
purpose  or  case  is  right  and  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
persons  or  property  of  the  nation  insisting  on  the  right,  and 
circumstances  might  justify  extension  of  the  claim.  It  might 
be  difficult  near  Gibraltar  to  decide  what  could  rightly  be 
deemed  neutral  waters  near  the  rock,  but  an  English  tribunal 
might  assume  jurisdiction  in  a  doubtful  case,  and  decide  it  on 
the  facts  with  reference  to  danger  to  the  fortress  or  garrison, 
without  any  parliamentary  Act,  precedent,  treaty,  or  assent, 
subject  merely  to  the  liability  of  a  foreign  power  diplomatically 
interfering.  This  it  would  naturally  do  if  it  had  reason  to 
consider  that  the  trial  or  decision  had  not  been  a  fair  and 
proper  one ;  but  our  Government  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position  for  maintaining  the  particular  right  claimed  after  a 
judicial  decision  made  on  full  investigation  of  the  facts,  and 
the  foreign  nation  would  naturally  be  cautious  in  making 
objections  which  might  be  prejudicially  used  against  itself  in  a 
similar  case,  when  it  might  be  to  their  interest  to  support  our 
view  of  International  Law  as  expressed  in  the  judgment. 

England  should,  I  conceive,  be  peculiarly  jealous  of  con- 
ceding the  principle  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  other  States 
over  waters  which  she  has  the  right  to  navigate,  yet  she  must 
naturally  concede  to  others  similar  rights  to  those  she  claims 
herself. 

Whilst  she  may  feel  a  sured  that  equal  justice  would  be 
dealt  out  to  foreigners  and  natives  in  our  courts,  she  could  not 
rely  on  being  dealt  with  in  like  manner  by  other  countries. 
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Oq  the  principle  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  some  foreign 
nationB  might  apply  very  arbitrary  laws  or  procedures  to  our 
ships  passing  within  three  miles  of  their  coasts,  whereas,  if  they 
can  only  interfere  in  case  of  injury  to  themselves,  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  incurs  comparatively  little  risk  if  he  acts  circum- 
ipectly  in  passing  along  their  coasts,  observing  all  reasonable 
niles  with  which  he  may,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
cue,  be  presumed  to  be  acquainted. 

Old  as  the  world  is,  it  may  be  said  that  International  Law  as 
t  defined  code  is  still  in  its  infancy  as  regards  the  sea.  The 
development  of  steam  power  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury,  the  pro^rress  of  science  generally,  and  the  increased  inter- 
course of  nations  have  given  rise  to  an  infinity  of  new  questions, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  the  conditions  of  life  may 
be  modified  in  the  future,  so  that,  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
pace  in  legislation  with  the  necessities  of  municipal  government, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  ever  to  draw  up  anythinor  like  a  com- 
plete code  of  International  Law.  Efforts  are  now  happily  being 
made  towards  Uiat  object  by  the  Association  for  the  Reform 
and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

As  regards  any  Acts  completed  within  the  admitted  terri- 
tory of  a  foreign  State  (which  includes  a  ship  of  such  State  at 
sea),  a  man  who  voluntarily  goes  into  that  territory  or  into 
that  ship,  must  submit  himself  to  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of 
that  State  in  regard  to  any  injury  he  may  suffer  from  such  Act, 
and  whether  he  be  within  three  or  thirty  miles  of  his  own 
country  makes  no  difference.  In  such  a  case  his  only  addi- 
tkynal  protection  is  that  if  the  laws  of  such  State  are  so  im- 
perfect as  to  admit  of  his  treatment  contrary  to  natural  justice, 
the  Government  of  his  own  country  may  interfere  diplomatically, 
or  in  the  last  resort  may  justifiably  have  recourse  to  war  for 
compensation  or  protection.  In  the  action  of  diplomacy  very 
nice  questions  arise  as  to  how  far  the  injury  is  by  the  act  or 
connivance  of  public  officers  or  beyond  their  control. 

A^  regards  any  acts  wilful  or  simply  careless  which  with 
their  natural  effects  are  not  completed  within  a  foreign  territory, 
and  by  which  a  foreigner  out  of  the  ship  or  territory  of  the 
aggressor  is  injured,  I  submit  that,  according  to  natural  justice, 
and  therefore  according  to  International  Law,  there  should  be 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  State  of  the  injured  party. 

Thus,  if  a  Frenchman  on  board  a  French  ship  on  the  open 
sea  shoots  wilfully  or  carelessly  an  Englishman  on  board  an 
Ennflish  or  even  any  other  than  a  French  vessel,  I  consider  that 
an  iDJury  being  done  to  an  English  subject  out  of  absolute 
French  jurisdiction  an  English  judge  should  have  by  natural 
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justice  and  so  by  International  Law  concurrent  jurisdiction, 
giving  the  party  aggrieved  the  option  of  appealing  to  English 
and  not  merely  to  French  law.  This  is  a  simple  principle 
applying  to  cases  both  within  and  without  the  three-mile 
limit. 

The  practical  difficulty  of  getting  compensation  in  his  own 
courts  from  the  inability  to  get  at  the  property  or  person  of  the 
offender  may  be  so  great,  that  the  injured  party  may  be  ready 
to  have  recourse  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  nation,  and 
in  that  case  he  must  be  content  to  accept  such  compensation 
as  the  laws  of  that  nation  will  give  him.  There  is  nothing 
inequitable  in  giving  an  injured  party  this  choice  of  jurisdio- 
tion,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same  rule  is  to 
apply  to  the  injured  party  whatever  may  be  his  nationality. 

It  is  true  that  both  by  English  and  foreign  decisions  it  has 
been  held  that  where  the  act  is  wilful  (constituting  murder),  it 
has  been  technically  considered  as  done  on  board  the  vessel  of 
the  murdered  man,  and  thus  jurisdiction  has  been  considered  as 
pertaining  to  his  State,  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the 
same  rule  can  apply  to  a  merely  careless  act,  and  much 
refined  reasoning  has  been  expended  on  the  point ;  whereas 
the  simple  and  natural  principle  I  adopt  applies  clearly  to  both 
cases,  and  is  calculated  to  facilitate  justice  in  all  instances. 
Though  death  is  essential  to  constitute  murder,  the  blow  as  an 
injury  should  give  jurisdiction,  and  the  subsequent  death  or 
other  ill  effects  should  only  affect  the  measure  of  punishment 
or  compensation. 

A  collision  at  sea  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  completed 
on  board  one  ship.  The  immediate  effect  of  it  is  felt  on  board 
the  other,  thus  giving  on  the  above  principle  a  reasonable 
right  to  the  injured  party  to  resort  to  the  courts  and  powers 
of  his  own  country  for  relief  and  protection  against  similar 
injuries. 

The  previous  observations  having  been  mainly  directed  to 
the  question  of  jurisdiction,  the  important  and 'difficult  ques- 
tion remains  of  the  rules  of  International  Law  to  be  applied  to 
the  cases  coming  under  the  cognisance  of  the  judges  when 
assuming  jurisdiction. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  a  case  where,  according  to 
English  law,  a  man  was  guilty  of  manslaughter,  though, 
according  to  the  law  of  his  own  country,  his  act  would  not 
amount  to  that  offence,  and  the  legal  punishment  would  be  less 
than  in  our  country.  How  is  he  to  be  dealt  with  ?  I  reply 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  the  case  being  dealt  with  in 
all  due  leniency,  having  regard  to  extenuating  circumstances 
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and  his  position  as  a  foreigner  not  presumably  acquainted  with 
oor  law,  all  practical  consular  assistance  being  conceded  to 
kim  for  his  defence.  A  criminal  or  wrong-doer  has  not  the 
right  to  select  the  penalties  he  has  to  incur ;  and  if  we  deem 
thove  imposed  proper  for  our  own  subjects,  and  so  important  to 
be  maintained  a^inst  foreigners  also,  that  we  decline  to  alter 
them  by  legislation  or  treaty,  should  the  delinquent's  Govern- 
ment object  to  our  rule,  it  only  remains  to  enforce  their  yiews 
by  war. 

The  ordinary  result  will  probably  be  that  such  legal 
decisions  will  be  acquiesced  in,  and  will  tend  to  settle  Interna- 
tional Law,  or  will  force  on  treaties  providing  for  similar  cases. 
Under  our  Extradition  Acts  we  deliver  an  Englishman  up 
for  punishment  according  to  laws  very  distinct  from  our  own, 
and  where  evidence  is  admitted  quite  contrary  to  our  notions 
of  justice,  and  criminals  are  themselves  interrogated,  thus 
ahowinff  that  we  do  not  consider  criminals  in  such  cases 
entitlea  to  any  special  consideration. 

Speaking  of  Extradition  Acts,  I  would  observe  that  ours 
appear  to  me  too  limited,  and  calculated  to  aiFord  immunity  to 
crime,  and  that  we  ought  to  give  more  general  power  to  the 
executive  authorities  to  deliver  up  criminals  without  treaty, 
and  that  sufficient  safeguards  might  be  provided  against  undue 
use  by  the  executive  of  such  powers.  Parliamentary  jealousy 
of  the  executive  has  hitherto  been  an  obstacle  to  this. 

By  the  Extradition  Treaty  with  the  United  States  they 
were  bound  to  deliver  up  certain  criminals  if  found  ^  within 
their  territories.'  Now,  since  they  claim  exclusive  territorial 
jurisdiction  for  a  marine  league  from  the  shore,  would  they 
be  bound  under  the  treaty  upon  our  request  to  take  a  criminal 
out  of  a  French  ship  two  miles  distant  from  one  of  their 
harbours? 

Let  us  take  another  class  of  cases. 

In  *The  Aberdeen  Arctic  Company  v.  Sutter,'  4  Macq.355, 
it  was  shown  that  there  was  a  certain  genei*al  custom  of  fishirg 
in  the  Greenland  Whale  Fisheries  by  which  a  whale  does  not 
become  appropriated  by  merely  being  harpooned,  but  if  the 
hue  is  detached  the  whale  becomes  the  prey  of  any  one  who 
chores  and  secures  it 

It  did  not  appear  that  there  was  statutory  enactment  or 
treaty  affecting  those  fisheries,  and  the  question  arose  whether 
»ueh  custom  was  binding  in  regard  to  fishing  in  Cumberland 
Inlet,  so  as  to  entitle  the  defendant  to  the  whale  in  question. 
The  court  investigated  all  the  facts  as  regards  the  locality  and 
the  customs  prevailing  there,  and  it  was  aecided  that  Cumber- 
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land  Inlet  must  be  considered  within  the  Greenland  fiaheries 
custom.  Lord  Westbury^  in  the  House  of  Lords  Appeal, 
observed :  ^  The  area  of  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  northern 
seas  hiis  of  course  varied  from  time  to  time  with  the  progress 
of  the  Arctic  discoveries,  and  according  as  the  whales, 
disturbed  by  being  pursude  in  one  particular  part  of  the  sea, 
have  abandoned  that  portion  of  the  sea  or  cq^t  and  taken 
refuge  in  other  parts,  whither,  of  course,  the  ships  pursue 
them.' 

Lord  Chelmsford  on  the  sanie  occasion  observed :  '  The 
importance  of  having  a  settled  rule  and  of  adhering  to  it  in  all 
cases  where  it  can  be  properly  applied  is  obvious.  It  govenu 
the  rights  not  of  whalers  from  our  country  only,  but  of  rival 
nations  upon  fishing  ground  common  to  them  all,  and  it  pre- 
vents the  violent  collisions  and  contests  which  would  inevitablj 
arise  out  of  conflicting  claims  to  the  possession  of  the  same 
object  in  pursuit.  Perhaps  a  better  illustration  of  the  dangei 
of  permitting  a  doubt  to  break  in  upon  this  general  rule  of  the 
northern  whale  fisheries  could  not  be  afforded  than  "by  the 
present  case,  in  which  the  question  whether  it  had  not  been 
superseded  by  an  usage  peculiar  to  a  limited  part  of  the  seas  in 
which  it  prevailed  produced  imminent  danger  of  a  fierce 
struggle  between  the  crews  of  the  two  vessels  claiming  the 
prize,  and  led,  though  to  a  slight  extent,  to  bloodshed.' 

This  case  tends  to  show  how  the  courts  assuming  jurisdiction 
in  regard  to  questions  arising  in  the  remotest  seas  have  to  deal 
with  the  particular  facts  of  each  case  on  the  best  evidence  ihej 
can  obtain  without  statute  or  treaty  to  guide  them.  They  had 
virtually  in  the  above  instance  to  make  the  law  in  reg^^l  to 
a  new  fishing  ground  guided  by  a  certain  amount  of  custona 
in  regard  to  neighbouring  States.  No  code  could  even  non 
define  the  territorial  extent  of  such  custom,  especially  as  the 
custom  differs  from  the  usage  of  the  Esquimaux  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. The  decision  in  that  case  was  between  Scotchmen, 
but,  as  Lord  Chelmsford  observed,  the  custom  governed  rightS; 
even  of  foreign  nations ;  and  in  deciding  such  a  case  where 
foreigners  are  interested,  the  court  has  to  act  in  like  mannei 
upon  the  particular  facts  brought  before  it,  and  may  have  con- 
stantly to  lay  down  some  new  rule. 

The  rights  which  natural  laws  would  give  to  any  nation  in 
regard  to  floating  fish  in  the  open  sea,  are  of  so  vague  and 
doubtful  a  character  that,  to  prevent  contest,  usage  and  treaties 
have  gradually  been  defining  the  acknowledged  rights  of  each, 
especiallv  in  localities  where  there  is  most  risk  of  dispute,  and  i 
three-mile  limit  from  the  shore  has  commonly  been  adopted  as  a 
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retaonable  concession  for  certain  exclusive  rights,  but  this  rule 
does  not  rest  on  any  principle  of  territorial  dominion. 

In  the  prize  courts  in  war  time,  both  England  and  foreign 
States  have  constantly  enunciated  and  acted  at  once  upon  new 
rules  of  liability  to  capture. 

That  there  may  be  difficulties  in  working  out  the  principles 
now  advocated  is  no  doubt  true,  but  not  more,  I  would  venture 
to  submit,  tlian  in  working  out  the  present  system.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  likely,  I  think,  to  be  rather  less. 

It  is  easy  to  declaim  against  the  vagueness  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  jurists  ;  but,  considering  all  the  complications  of  In- 
ternational Law,  it  is  out  of  their  pow'ef  to  state  deftniteiy,  in  a 
few  short  sentences,  the  state  of  such  law  at  any  particular 
time. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  the  following  rough  sunmmry  of 
fiome  of  the  principles  and  rules,  which  I  would  suggest  for 
adoption  in  regard  to  seas  other  than  harbours,  gulfs,  bays,  and 
estuaries  inter  Jauces, 

1.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation,  civil  and  criminal,  over 
the  seas  adjoining  its  territory,  should  be  the  same  in  r^ard  to 
8Qch  seas  as  in  regard  to  more  distant  seas. 

2.  That  a  nation  should  have  the  right  in  regard  to  all  seas 
to  lay  down,  and  enforce  by  its  own  authority  agamst  foreigners, 
all  such  reasonable  rules,  civil  and  criminal,  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  nation's  revenues  and  national  property,  and  the 
lives  and  property  of  her  citizens,  which  rules  may  vary,  both 
as  respects  different  localities  and  different  times. 

3.  That  such  necessity  does  not  require  that  there  should 
be  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  the  seas,  but  that 
the  aggrieved  should  have  the  option  of  pursuing  the  ajggressors, 
either  in  the  courts  of  their  own  country,  or  in  those  of  a  foreign 
Stote. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C,  said  that  when  he  read  the  judgment 
deliverod  in  the  Franconia  case,  he  rather  regretted  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  had  taken  the  view  he  had  es^preHsed ;  but  he  (Mr. 
BrowD)  Buppoited  that  a  lawyer  might  be  allowed  to  change  his  mind  as 
well  as  other  people.  A  full  consideration  of  the  question  led  him  to 
tbe  belief  that  Professor  Amos'  view  was  the  true  cne,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion must  be  settled  by  treaty  between  nation  and  nation.  When  he 
tliought  of  what  the  consequence  would  be  of  holding  that  we  have 
tiill  jurisdiction  over  all  ships  coming  within  three  miles  of  our  sliorea, 
it  was  enough  to  make  one  stagger  at  the  result.   What  we  claimed  for 
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ourselves  we  must  be  prepared  to  concede  to  other  nations.  We  must, 
for  example,  be  prepared  to  make  the  like  concession  to  Clnna.  We 
had  heard  much  of  the  civilisation  of  that  nation,  but  would  anyone 
who  had  run  down  a  vessel  within  three  miles  of  Shanghai  like  to  be 
tried  by  a  Chinese  Court  ?  Not  many  years  ago,  when  the  death  of  a 
Chinese  was  caused  or  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, the  Chinese  authorities  claimed  that  some  Englishman,  they 
did  not  care  who,  should  be  given  up  in  order  that  he  might  be  put  to 
death.  Again,  we  should  have  to  make  the  like  concession  to  the 
petty  republics  of  SSouth  America,  and  what  sort  of  justice  might  we 
expect  there  ?  The  matter,  in  short,  was  one  of  such  difficulty  that  it 
could  only  be  settled  by  mutual  treaty. 

Mr.  W.  A.  LiNDSAT,  Barrister-at-Law,  said  the  principle  that  an 
Englishman  was  liable  to  be  tried  before  a  foreign  Court  was  already 
admitted,  inasmuch  as  an  offence  committed  on  foreign  soil  must  be 
tried  there.      The  inconveniences,  therefore,  which  had  been  so  well 
dilated  «pon  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Brown  now  existed,  and  the  claim 
by  England  of  sovereij^nty  over  the  seas  adjacent  to  her  shores  did  not 
involve  any  new  proposition  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  Englishmen. 
The  question  really  before  them  was  whether,  according  to  international 
law  as  laid  down  by  the  great  jurists,  a  nation  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  :3-mile  limit     Very  few  persons,  he  supposed,  were  surprised  at 
the  decision  in  the  Franconia  case,  though  many  must  have  regretted 
it.      As  to  the  rights  of  foreigners,  it  was  the  business  of  this  country 
to  discover  what  her  own  rights  were,  and  to  leave  it  to  other  countries 
to  make  those  rights  consistent  with  their  own  if  they  could,  they  hav- 
ing the  right  of  retaliation.     No  doubt,  when  claims  became  incon- 
sistent or  antagonistic,  an   effort  should   be  made  to   reconcile   and 
amalgamate  them  by  treaty  or  otherwise.      He  was  totally  at  a  loss  to 
see  how  this  country  could  presume  to  punish  a  foreigner  for  deliberate 
murder  if  the  same  principle  did  not  equally  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
Franoonia.      Suppose   that,   instead   of    running  down  an   English 
ship,  the  captain  had  blown  her  up  with  a  torpedo,  would  he  not  be 
amenable  to  English  law  for  that    offence?      Yet  according  to  the 
principle  of  the  Franconia  judgment  he  would  not.     It  appeared  to  be 
a   proposition   too  monstrous  to  be  admitted,  that  this  coimtry  was 
helpless  under  international  law  to  punish  such  an  offence,  and  there- 
fore the  decision  which  had  been  arrived  at  was  one  which  they  must 
all  regret.       In  reality,  however,  it  meant  nothing  more  than   that 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.     They 
must  hold,  he  iftiought,  that  the  observations  made  in  the  Franconia 
cape  were  ohiter  dictOj  and  need  not  be  followed  in  another  case.      It 
seemed  a  matter  which  they  had  a  right  to  regret  as  lawyers  and  as 
<;itizens,  that  this  country  seemed  more  and  more  determined  to  recede 
from  the  magnificent  claims  she  made  in  former  days.      Formerly  she 
claimed  not  only  the  3-mile  limit,  but  also  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea, 
as  Venice  once  claimed  it.      He  did  not  say  that  we  should  now  push 
those  claims  too  far,  but  he  held  that  we  had  receded  too  much  Irom 
them.   As  the  greatest  mercantile  and  maritime  power  in  the  world,  we 
ought  not  to  tolerate  the  principle  that  an  English  citizen  might  be 
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murdered  by  a  foreigner  anywhere  on  the  seas,  and  without  his  relatives 
bong  able  to  obtain  redress  in  an  English  court  of  justice. 

Professor  W,  A.  Hunter,  Barrister-at-Law,  said  he  could  not  help 

limiking  that  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  in  the  Fran- 

conia  case  was  right.     There  were  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  8-mile 

tone,  and  one  was  to  say  that  it  was   territory  to   all  intents  and 

porposes,  and  the  argument  of  the  Crown  went  to  some  extent  that 

leDgth.     If  it  were  so,  it  clearly  followed  that  every  person  within  the 

tenitoiy  was  subject  to  our  laws  whether  he  knew  the  law  or  not.   Mr. 

Justice  Lindley  felt  very  much  pressed  with  that  difficulty.      He  did 

Dot,  he  said,  mean  to  say  that  the  3-mile  zone  was  territory  to  all 

intents  and  purposes,  hut  he  held  that  we  ought  to  go  in  every  case  as 

kr  as  the  dicta  of  jurists  on  international  law  permitted :  but  he  did 

not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  offence  of  martslaughter  committed  by 

a  foreigner  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  within  the  3-mile  limit  would 

be  cognisable  by  our  tribunals.     But  again,  if  it  were  held  that  the 

3-iDile  zone  was  territory  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  must  have 

itcoarse  to  a  fiction.     We  must  introduce  the  fiction  of  servitude  in 

order  to  balance  the  fiction  of  territory.    After  all,  was  not  the  rational 

way  of  dealing  with  the  question  that  of  fixing  the  law  by  treaty  ?     It 

ma  a  question  for  Statesmen  to  deal  with,  and  not  for  the  Courts 

of  Law. 

Mr.  H.  N.  MozLET,  Barrister-at-Law,  said,  with  respect  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Brown  as  to  the  injustice  of  trying  foreigners 
bj  our  law,  they  had  no  special  reference  or  application  to  the  high 
ftaa  within  the  d-mile  limit,  but  would  apply  equally  to  offences  com- 
mitted in  a  port  where  the  local  jurisdiction  was  admitted.  And  the 
dudnction  between  a  port  and  the  sea  outside  a  port  was  just  as  arbi- 
trary as  any  distinction  based  upon  the  3-mile  limit  could  be.  The 
Court  of  Admiralty  has  held  that  there  is  no  limitation  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case  of  piracy.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  piracy  is  an 
offence  against  the  law  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  an  offence  against  the 
law  of  all  nations.  It  is  not  because  a  pirate  is  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  but  because  piracy  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwell  (Bristol)  said  that  all  the  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  discussion  were  lawyers.  He  would  not  approach  the 
question  from  their  point  of  view,  but  he,  as  a  layman,  would  venture 
to  maintain' Mrith  Professor  Amos  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
moment  now  that  this  country  should  enter  into  diplomatic  negotiation 
with  other  maritime  States  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  imderstanding 
on  the  subject.  For  his  part  he  did  not  share  the  Rule  Britannia  view 
pot  forward  by  Mr.  Lindsay.  He  could  mention  one  or  two  cases  to 
ibow  that  just  now  America  was  setting  up  the  same  claim  as  his  friend 
bad  made  for  Britain.  He  knew  of  one  case  of  collision  between  a 
British  steamer  and  a  Norwegian  sailing  vessel  occurring  more  than 
forty  miles  from  the  American  coast.  Neither  vessel  was  very  seriously 
injored,  but  the  owner  of  the  Norwegian  vessel  commenced  proceedings 
in  the  New  York  Court  of  Admiralty  against  the  owners  of  the  English 
Meamer.  The  latter  raised  the  question  of  jurisdiction — the  collision 
baTing  occurred  over  forty  miles  from  the  coast.    The  judge  took  many 
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months  to  decide  whether  he  had  a  right  to  try  the  case  or  not,  and  at 
last  he  came  to  the  coDclufdon  that  he  had,  and  would  try  it.  He  did 
not  take  the  case  up  for  nearly  twelve  months ;  he  had  not  g^ven  his 
final  decision  yet,  and  probably  would  not  do  so  before  October.  He 
(Mr.  Whitwell)  mentioned  this  to  show  that  there  was  no  understand- 
ing between  the  nations  as  to  how  far  the  jurisdiction  of  each  should 
extend ;  and  those  who  were  engaged  in  commerce  and  shipping  were 
constantly  feeling  the  great  inconvenience  of  there  being  no  such  under- 
standing. He  did  not  think  it  was  for  this  country  to  define  what  we 
wished  for  ourselves  and  what  other  nations  should  do.  He  did  not 
believe  in  that  principle  at  all,  but  thought  that  the  various  civilised 
URtions  of  the  earth  should  endeavour  to  come  to  some  understanding 
so  as  to  get  at  what  was  right  and  fair  for  all  of  them. 

Mr.  W.  T.  S.  Daniel,  Q.C,  thought  that  the  effect  of  the  recent 
judicial  decision  had  been  to  throw  additional  clouds  over  a  veiy  ob- 
scure question.  It  had  been  rendered  obscure  more  by  the  mode  in 
which  it  had  been  dealt  with  than  by  the  principle  which  underlay  it 
As  he  understood  it.,  if  his  wife  and  himself  were  on  board  a  British 
ship  lying  peaceably  at  anchor  off  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  asleep  in  their 
berths,  hoping  that  *•  Rule  Britannia '  was  sufficient  to  protect  them,  and 
the  Union  Jack  aHoat  at  the  stern — a  reckless  ship  under  the  command 
of  a  reckless  captain  might  run  into  them  with  impunity  and  send  them 
into  a  perpetual  sleep  so  far  as  this  world  was  concernt^.  He  was  told 
that  there  was  a  doubt  in  the  case  which  lawyers  had  created,  which 
statesmen  had  been  appalled  at,  and  which  the  Legislature  had  not  yet 
ventured  to  remove.  There  was  a  doubt  whether  the  allegiance  which 
we  owed  to  the  Crown  and  authority  of  England  was  met  by  protection 
by  the  authority  and  State  of  England.  Now  the  principle  that  all^* 
ance  and  protection  were  co-relative  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  An 
Englishman  in  a  lawful  position  ashore  or  afloat  was  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State.  An  English  ship  engaged  in  lawful  commerce  was 
a  part  of  the  realm  of  England.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to  him  to 
hear  it  suggested  that  the  power  of  England  should  not  extend  to  pro- 
tect all  her  loyal  subjects  whether  they  were  on  land  or  on  sea.  In  his 
(Mr.  Daniel^s)  opinion,  a  British  subject  enjoying  his  liberty  in  a  peace- 
ful manner  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  tJbe  law  ashore  or  afloat, 
whether  three  miles  from  the  shore  or  beyond  that  limit.  They  could 
not  ignore  expediency,  but  they  ought  not  to  forget  principle.  It  might 
be  very  much  to  be  desired  that  before  legislation  Uiere  should  be  a  noti- 
fication given  to  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world  as  to  what  we  con- 
sidered our  rights  and  duties.  It  was  very  desirable  that  there  should 
be  harmony  and  agreement  amongst  civilised  States,  but  of  this  there 
ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  wherever  wrong  or  injury  was  done  to 
a  British  subject  on  land  or  on  board  a  British  ship,  the  British 
Government  was  bound  to  vindicate  his  right  and  punish  the  wrong- 
doer, he  being  of  course  within  the  jurisdiction.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  make  the  jurisdiction  exclusive — it  ought  to  be  concurrent,  so 
that  a  British  subject  might  be  able  to  bring  a  wrong-doer  to  justice  in 
tlie  country  of  tlie  latter  if  he  desired  to  do  so.     That  mode  of  settling 
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tbe  quesdon  could  DOt,  he  thought,  give  rise  to  objections  entitled  to 
iDj  weight  on  die  part  of  any  civilised  country. 

Lord  GiFroBD  (the  President)  said  he  regarded  the  quef>tion  as  sub- 
ittuitiallj  an  international  one,  and  it  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  that 
respect  that  the  Association  was  at  liberty  and  bound  to  consider  the 
ibstiact  question  free  from  all  technical  rules.  The  question  was, 
*  What  is  justice  ?  '  and  it  came  to  be  a  very  wide  question  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  first,  in  criminal  proceedings  when  international  offences 
~io  use  a  loose  expression — took  place,  and  what  was  to  be  done  in 
ciril  process  when  pecuniary  injury  was  to  be  redressed.  An  old 
Scotch  lawyer — Henry  Hume  (Lord  Karnes) — once  asserted  very 
ingeniously  that  criminal  procedure  was  founded  upon  the  law  of 
revenge ;  ne  said  that  the  right  which  a  man  had  to  punish  for  an 
icjory  was  founded  on  this  principle :  *  Tit  for  tat ; '  if  you  give  your 
ne^hbour  a  blow  he  has  a  right  to  give  you  as  good  back  again.  There 
wss  a  great  deal  in  that  If  a  man  strike  another  with  a  stick,  the 
injured  man  was  entitled  to  do  so  to  him  in  return.  That  was  the  law 
of  nature — nature's  mode  of  preventing  repetition  of  the  injury.  The 
criminal  law  was  just  doing  that  with  a  stronger  hand — more  temper- 
ately from  considerations  of  justice — ^which  men  would  do  on  the 
moment  who  had  no  Government  to  appeal  to ;  and  that  involved  a 
principle  which  might  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  question.  A  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  do,  either  in  a  civil  or  in  a  criminal  matter, 
anything  more  than  a  wronged  man  would  have  a  right  to  do  for  him- 
lelf  if  he  had  the  power.  The  question  was  what  had  nature  allowed 
the  injured  party  to  do  supposing  him  to  have  the  power,  and  supposing 
that  there  was  no  Government  Suppose  they  were  all,  so  to  say,  on 
their  own  hook,  all  independent,  with  no  court  of  appeal  and  no  police- 
man to  call  upon ;  and  there  might,  in  some  remote  island,  some  thinly 
popnlated  place,  be  such  a  state  of  things.  What  would  the  rights  of 
the  individual  be  in  such  circumstances  ?  A  man  would  have  a  right 
to  retrieve  his  wrong — to  get  back  his  own  property,  and  to  reparation 
ix  injury,  but  not  more.  WeU,  a  Government  had  a  right  to  do  what 
a  man  might  lawfully  and  justly  do  if  there  was  no  Government  to 
interfere  or  to  assist  And  that  principle  would  solve  the  Franconia 
case  in  this  way.  He  thought  the  relatives  of  the  drowned  men  could 
have  seized  the  German  captain  and — it  being  always  first  proved  that 
be  was  to  blame-^puniah  him — he  would  only  say  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, for  he  did  not  propose  to  consider  the  question  of  punishment 
Well,  the  State  was  just  a  confederation  of  individuals  to  secure  their 
own  lawful  and  just  rights.  The  two  conditions  were,  first,  that  the 
State  had  power ;  secondly,  that  it  got  the  man  or  his  property  into  its 
poaeesaion.  Because  he  did  not  think  the  State  would  proceed  to  try 
the  captain  of  the  Franconia  in  his  absence.  The  most  important 
condition  was  that  he  was  arrested  within  the  jurisdiction.  Had  the 
case  happened  in  the  South  Pacific,  the  captain  would  not  have  been 
tried  unless  he  came  to  this  country.  And  that  applied  to  civil  as  well 
u  criminal  courts.  They  would  not  proceed  unless  they  could  make 
good  their  decisions.     A  court  in  Scotland  would  not  proceed  against 
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an  Englishman  unless  the  plaintiff  said  he  had  the  property  of  the 
defendant  there.  Then  with  regard  to  some  of  the  difficulties  referred 
to — Chinese  law,  South  Sea  law,  some  savage  nation  law — the  answer 
was  that  international  law,  the  law  of  national,  was  the  law  of  justice, 
and  he  would  not  submit  to  the  Chinese  claim  to  punish  or  slay  one 
man  for  another,  or  to  examine  by  torture,  or  to  do  anything  else  that 
wa8  against  the  law  of  eternal  justice.  He  threw  out  these  suggestions 
with  a  view  to  keep  up  the  discussion. 

Miss  Ltdia  Beckf.r  (Manchester)  said  it  appeared  to  her  that  the 
principle  should  be  not  to  take  vengeance  for  an  act  done,  but  the 
prevention  of  the  same  act  again.  No  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  satis- 
&ction  was  felt  when  one  received  a  wrong  to  give  a  wrong  in  return, 
but  the  result,  so  far  as  society  in  the  aggregate  was  concerned,  was 
that  there  were  two  wrongs  and  two  hurts  instead  of  one.  That  was 
the  principle  of  vengeance,  but  the  true  principle  was  to  prevent  the 
one  ;  therefore  their  deliberations  ought  to  be  directed  to  ascertaining 
the  best  means  of  averting  acts  of  violence,  not  how  to  avenge  them. 

Miss  Mary  Burton  (Edinburgh)  said  she  entirely  adopted  what 
had  just  been  said  by  Miss  Becker. 

Lord  GiFFORD  remarked  that  a  blow  for  a  blow  was  a  natural  mode 
of  preventing  injuries.  It  prevented  many  a  blow  to  know  that  that 
rule  would  be  observed. 

Mr.  John  McLaren  (Edinburgh)  said  they  were  all  agreed  that  a 
crime  committed  on  the  high  seas  must  be  punished  in  some  way  and 
by  some  authority,  whether  committed  within  or  beyond  the  3-miIe 
range.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  strong  moral  or  political  reason 
why  such  crimes  should  be  tried  by  the  courts  of  one  country  instead  of 
another,  here  or  in  the  country  to  which  the  offender  belonged  ;  and 
that  consideration  inclined  him  to  take  Professor  Amos's  view,  namely, 
that  the  matter  was  one  which  might  safely  be  left  to  diplomatic  action. 
He  understood  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Franconia,  the  captain,  having 
been  discharged  by  the  English  courts  on  the  ground  of  defective  juris- 
diction, had  been  put  upon  trial  in  his  own  country.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  every  British  subject  was  liable  wherever  he  was  to 
be  tried  for  a  crime  against  the  law  of  his  country,  and  extradition 
treaties  generally  enabled  us  to  send  a  foreigner  ibr  trial  to  his  own 
country.  He  was  not  therefore  disposed  to  think  that  any  great  in- 
jury would  result  from  the  decision  of  the  late  case.  The  question 
might,  therefore,  he  thought,  be  left  to  diplomatic  action,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  our  Foreign  Office  would  arrive  at  a  just  decision  in 
reference  to  it. 

Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  that  one 
point  had  been  omitted  in  the  whole  of  this  discussion :  that  was  the 
claims  of  free  navigation,  which  were  intimately  concerned  in  the 
question.  When  a  foreigner  came  to  this  country  voluntarily,  he 
might  be  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  encounter  all  the  consequences 
of  his  own  free  act ;  he  came  probably  because  he  realised  the  general 
principle  and  practice  of  International  Law.  But,  with  respect  to 
the  high  seas,  it  was  contended  that  the  people  of  all  States  had  full 
liberty    to    navigate  the  high  seas  everywhere    without  taking   the 
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slightest  thought  as  to  the  civilisation  of  the  States  on  the  coast,  un- 
leML  indeed,  they  are  driven  out  of  the  way  and  close  to  the  coast. 
There  are  rights  of  navigation  public  and  well  recognised,  and  the 
5-iiule  limit  to  that  extent  infringed  on  the  right.  Every  piece  of 
juriMliction  exercised  within  the  three  miles  was  so  far  an  infringement 
of  the  light.  It  might  be  necessary  to  infringe  it — for  certain  pur- 
poses it  was — but  there  was  a  definite  presumption  against  it. 

Mr.  H.  T.  YouMO  (London),  in  replying,  said  that  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  Paper  he  had  proceeded  not  upon  the  '  Rule  Bri- 
tannia '  principle,  but  upon  a  higher  principle,  namely,  that  of  right 
and  justice.  We  had  a  right  to  protect  the  citizens  of  our  own  country 
npon  English  ships  whether  within  or  beyond  the  3- mile  limit,  and 
that  was  no  infringement  of  the  right  of  any  other  nation,  because  no 
nation  had  a  right  to  object  to  our  protecting  our  citizens  by  righteous 
and  just  laws.  As  to  looking  to  civilisation  for  protection,  ibr  his 
part  he  preferred  looking  to  just  English  laws.  Nor  was  he  afraid  of 
any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  such  laws.  All  reasonable  and  equitable 
claims  of  other  nations  would  be  recognised  as  they  arose.  Nor  did 
he  think  we  should  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  rights  of  free  naviga- 
tion by  such  rules  as  he  advocated.  The  right  to  protect  life  and  pro- 
perty was  beyond  the  rights  of  traffic  and  commerce.  He  did  not  say 
that  we  ought  not  to  carry  out  by  treaty  with  other  nations  such 
reasonable  rules,  but  he  held  that  until  we  arrived  at  such  treaties  we 
ihould  exerciae  jiuasdiction  and  carry  out  our  own  rules,  conceived  in 
a  spirit  of  natural  justice. 

Lord  GiFFORD  said  that  the  law  we  ought  to  look  forward  to  was 
not  the  '  Rule  Britannia '  law,  or  the  law  of  this  or  that  nation.  In 
dealing  with  international  law  we  should  be  governed  by  the  principles 
of  natural  justice  which  form  the  supreme  maxims  of  law. 
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CONTRACT  BETWEEN  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.* 

Whether  and  to  what  extent  is  it  expedient  and  practicable  to 
alter  or  control^  by  Legislative  Enactment y  Contract  between 
Landlord  and  Tenant  ?  By  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A., 
Professor  of  JRomaii  Law,  University  College,  London. 

IN  the  brief  space  to  which  this  Paper  is  limited  I  propose  to 
confine  attention  to  the  case  of  agricultural  holdings,  and 
to  these  in  their  legal  rather  than  in  their  economic  aspect. 
Both  aspects  are  important,  both  must  be  considered  in  an 
exhaustiye  treatment  of  the  subject,  but  the  limits  of  time 
forbid  an   excursion  into   the   niunerous   economic  problems 

'  See  Tranaactions,  1860,  p.  232;  1866,  p.  276;  1867>  p.  565. 
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suggef^ted  by  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  In  Scotland 
and  England  (leaving  Ireland  for  the  moment  out  of  con* 
sideration)  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  one  purely 
of  contract  In  few  other  countries  is  this  the  case.  Almost 
universally  on  the  Continent  the  land  is  cultivated  by  free- 
holders, or  by  customary  tenants,  having  fixity  of  tenure  ;  but 
in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  Ulster,  the  land  is  cultivated 
by  tenants  whose  relation  to  the  soil  is  determined  almost 
entirely  by  the  agreements  made  between  them  and  their  land- 
lords. The  relation  which  is  elsewhere  the  rule  is  here  the 
exception ;  in  nothing  are  we  more  insular  and  peculiar  than 
in  the  relationship  which  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  bears  to  the 
soil.  Our  law  confines  itself  to  the  humble  task  of  interpreting 
the  agreements  made  by  landlord  and  tenant,  and,  if  need  be, 
of  supplementing  any  deficiencies.  In  a  dispute  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  the  rule  to  be  applied  must  be  sought  for,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  their  agreement ;  if  that  is  silent,  then, 
and  then  only,  the  law  speaks.  To  this  perfect  freedom  of 
contract  there  is  one,  possibly  not  more  than  one,  exception, 
which,  moreover,  is  curious  rather  than  important.  A  tenant 
cannot  by  contract  deprive  himself  of  his  right  to  deduct  the 
property-tax  from  his  rent  (5  and  6  Vict.,  c.  35,  sec.  73).  It 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  Legislature  that  it  would  be 
somewhat  of  a  farce  to  impose  a  tax  upon  landlords  and  allow 
them  to  throw  the  payment  upon  their  tenants.  The  subject 
may  naturally  be  considered  under  three  heads : — 

I. — Rules  Imposed    by  Law  and  not   Alterable 
BY  Agreement. 

In  Ireland  a  great  inroad  has  been  made  on  the  merely 
contractual  character  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  Irish  Land  Act  makes  three  innovations.  In  the  first 
place,  it  declares  null  and  void  any  contract  ^  whereby  the 
tenant  is  prohibited  from  making  such  improvements  as  may 
be  required  for  the  suitable  occufxation  of  his  holding  and 
its  due  cultivation.'  The  reasonableness  of  this  enactment 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  prohibition  declared  to  be  void  is 
manifestly  inconsistent  with  public  policy.  But  such  a  pro- 
vision does  not  go  far  enough.  If  a  contract  not  to  ask 
compensation  for  any  improvements  that  might  be  effected 
were  upheld,  it  is  obvious  that  no  improvements  would  be 
executed  except  what  the  tenant  could  wholly  exhaust.  The 
Irish  Act  accordingly  proceeds  to  declare  such  a  contract  to 
be  void,  but  by  a  subsequent  section  allows  tenants  whose 
holdings  exceed  50/.  in  rateable  value  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  compensation.  Numerically  the  exception  is  of  small 
importance ;  half  a  million  of  tenants  hold  less  than  50  acres. 
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tixl  only  STfiOO  hold  more.  Thus  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the 
Irish  tenantry  are  absolutely  secured  in  respect  of  compensa* 
tkm  for  any  improvements  they  make,  provided  these  are 
suitable  to  the  holding  and  required  for  the  due  cultivation  of 
tbe  land.  The  measure  of  compensation  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  judge  in  case  of  dispute,  and  is  not  to  exceed  the 
addition  made  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land  by  the  improve- 
ment The  Iriah  Act  also  provides  for  the  same  class  of 
tenants  an  indefeasible  right  to  compensation  for  arbitrary 
eTiction.  If  a  tenant  ^  is  disturbed  in  his  holding  by  the  act 
of  the  landlord,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensation  for 
tbe  loss  as  the  Court  shall  find  to  be  sustained  by  him  by 
reason  of  quitting  his  holding.'  This  compensation  is,  how- 
ever, limited  according  to  a  scale,  the  poorer  tenants  obtaining 
tbe  largest  amount  Thus  a  tenant  paying  not  more  than  loT. 
rent  may  receive  as  much  as  seven  years'  rent  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, but  a  tenant  paying  100/.  can  get  only  one  year's 
rent,  while  in  no  case  is  the  total  to  exceed  250/.  Without 
entering  into  the  controversies  that  arise  out  of  these  enact- 
ments, one  may  fairly  point  out  how  much  more  necessary  it 
is  to  Ireland  than  to  England  or  Scotland  that  the  position  of 
tbe  tenant  should,  as  far  as  the  law  can  make  it,  be  satisfac- 
tory. In  Ireland  agriculture  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
most  important  industry.  In  Ireland  36  per  cent  of  the 
population  live  by  agriculture ;  in  Scotland  1 9  per  cent. ; 
while  in  England  the  proportion  is  much  smaller — only  7  per 
cent.  England  thus  provides  many  alternatives  to  agriculture, 
but  in  Ireland  there  is  practically  no  other  course  than  sub- 
mission to  whatever  terms  the  landlords  choose  to  impose  or 
starvation  or  emigration.  The  Irish  are  sometimes  twitted 
with  their  exclusive  attachment  to  agriculture,  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  very  much  in  the  interest  of  England,  which  finds 
room  for  so  small  a  number  of  her  inhabitants  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  that  Ireland  should  be  a  great  reservoir  of  grain 
and  cattle  for  the  sustenance  of  her  teeming  manufacturing 
population.  The  chief  difference  between  England  and  Ireland 
is,  that  while  England  can  get  on  with  very  imperfect  land 
laws,  a  bad  system  of  law  is  wholly  fatal  to  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  Ireland. 

11. — Bulbs  Imposed  by  Law,  unless  Altered  by 
Contract. 

The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  which  have  just 
been  enumerated,  create  those  presumptions  of  law  that  can- 
Bot  be  contradicted  {presumptiones  juris  et  de  jure).  We 
now  coroe  to  the  disputable  presumptions  {presumptiones  juris\ 
tbtt  is  to  say^  those  rules  of  law  that  are  applied  only  in  the 
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absence  of  any  express  agreement  to  the  contrary.  At  first 
sight  such  rules  do  not  seem  to  be  of  great  importance.  If 
the  law  speaks  only  when  the  parties  are  silent,  there  does  not 
seem  much  reason  why  they  should  complain  of  the  law. 
Thus,  when  the  law  allows,  as  it  does  in  England,  perfect 
freedom  of  bequest,  a  man  need  not  quarrel  with  the  rules  of 
intestate  succession,  because  by  making  a  will  he  can  dispose 
of  his  property  in  any  manner  he  pleases.  In  the  same  way  a 
farmer  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  law  because  he  ought  to 
put  right  m  his  lease  whatever  he  takes  objection  to.  This 
may  be  true,  but  nevertheless  the  view  taken  by  the  law  has 
a  great  influence.  The  rules  of  law  possess  a  certain  authority ; 
they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  model  lease  recommended  by  the  State. 
It  is  besides  a  great  advantage  in  a  negotiation  to  know  that 
unless  you  make  a  concession  the  law  will  favour  your  interests. 
Moreover  the  rules  of  law  are  decisive  when  ambiguity  or 
doubt  overhangs  the  agreement,  and  in  many  a  critical  cas6 
are  suflScient  to  incline  the  balance.  In  determining  what 
rules  ought  to  apply  in  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement 
the  Legislature  is  bound,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  The  interest  of  the  nation  at  large  is 
the  greatest  production  of  food  of  which  the  soil  is  capable. 
The  rules  of  law,  moreover,  should  be  just  and  fair  as  between 
man  and  man,  holding  the  scales  evenly,  without  favour.  They 
should  be  consistent  at  once  with  public  policy  and  with 
private  justice.  To  what  extent,  then,  we  may  now  ask,  do  the 
existing  rules  of  law  applicable  to  landlord  and  tenant  deserve 
that  character  ? 

1.  Compensation  for  Unexhausted  Improvements. — A  tenant 
obtaining  a  lease  of  his  farm  undertakes  to  restore  it  at  the 
end  of  his  lease  in  as  good  a  state  as  it  was  in  when  he  entered. 
If  in  consideration  of  a  lower  rent  he  agrees  to  make  specific 
improvements,  then  of  course  he  must  give  up  the  farm  with 
the  improvements ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement 
there  is  no  obligation,  either  moral  or  legal,  to  give  back  into 
the  possession  of  the  landlord  a  better  farm  than  he  received. 
If,  however,  a  tenant,  under  no  obligation  to  improve,  does  spend 
his  money  and  energy  in  adding  to  the  productive  power  of 
the  farm,  surely  he  is  entitled,  both  on  grounds  of  public  policy 
and  by  the  plain  dictates  of  justice,  to  recover  from  his  landlord 
the  difference  in  value  between  what  he  received  and  what  he 
gives  back,  in  so  far  as  that  difference  is  due  to  his  exertions. 
Unfortunately  the  Common  Law  of  England,  which  was  ex- 
tended with  the  English  Conquest  to  Ireland — and,  I  may  add, 
the  law  of  Scotland — have  not  recognised  this  plain  rule  of 
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Dfltaral  justice.   *  Following  a  principle  as  old  as  the  civil  law,' 
ULJ9  Mr.  Butt,  Q.C.9  in  his  book  on  the  Irish  Land  Act,  ^  the 
Common  Law  held  that  if  the  tenant  had  chosen,  without  an j 
special  ban^ain  with  his  landlord,  to  make  improvements,  how- 
ever valuable,  upon  the  land  in  which  he  had  only  a  temporary 
interest,  this  could  not   excuse   him   from  the  obligation  of 
surrendering  the  land.    He  must  give  up  the  land  without  any 
compensation  for  the  additional  value  he  had  added  to  it.     He 
was  not  even  at  liberty,  having  once  effected  the  improvement, 
to  undo  what  he  had  done,  to  restore  the  land  to  its  original 
condition.'     Our  law,  in  fact,  has  dealt  with  a  tenant  making 
improvements  as  if  he  were  a  mala  fide  possessor  or  trespasser  on 
the  very  land  which  it  is  his  business  to  cultivate  and  improve. 
Mr.   Butt's   statement,   however,   it    is    worthy   of    remark, 
although  accurate  enough  as  regards  our  law,  is  in  every  point 
curiously  the  reverse  of  the  truth  as  to  the  Civil  or  Roman 
Law.     The  blunder  into  which  he  falls  has   been    so  often 
made,  and  by  so  many  learned  writers,  that  it  may  almost  be 
said  to   be  classical.     Yet  it  seems  strange  that  anyone  who 
ever  understood  the  spirit  of  Koman  equity  could  possibly 
ascribe  to  the  jurisprudence  of  Kome  the  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous rule  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  put  it  in  the  power 
of  landlords  to  confiscate  the  fruits  of  their  tenants'  industry. 
The  maxim  of  our  law,  that  whatever  is  incorporated  with  or 
fixed  in  the  soil  is  the  property  of  the  landlord,  is  derived  from 
the  Boman  Law,  but  in  Rome  the  maxim  was  used  only  to 
determine    the  technical  question  of  ownership,  leaving  the 
question  of  compensation  to   be   settled   by  a  different  and 
equitable  rule.     In  other  words,  the  Roman  landlord  recovered 
what  was  really  his  own,  but  not  what  in  equity  belonged  to 
his  tenant,  without   paying  for  it.     Thus  we  are  told  in  one 
passage  (D.  19,  2,  ^^^  1)  that  if  a  tenant  of  land  has  built, 
planted,  or  improved  the  land,  not  being  bound  by  his  lease  to 
do  so,  he  can  sue  the  owner  upon  the  lease  and  recover  what 
he  has  spent.     In  another  passage  the  case  is  put  of  a  tenant 
who,  without  being  bound  to  plant  vines,  did  so,  and  increased 
the  letting  value  of  his  farm   to  the  extent  of  10/.  a  year,  and 
the  question  was  put — Could  he  set  off  his  enhanced  value  to 
a  demand  for  rent?     The  answer  of  the  Roman  jurisconsult  is 
that  he  could  (D.  19,  2, 61,  pr.).  In  Ireland,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  rule  of  the  Roman  law  is  adopted  and  made  compulsory 
for  more  than  half  a  million  tenants ;  in  Scotland  the  old  rule 
remains  unchanged;  in   England  the  Agricultural   Holdings 
Act  introduced  some  alteration.     The  English  Act,  unlike  the 
Irish  Act,  is  permissive;  it  applies  only  in  the  absence  of  any 
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agreement  to  the  contrary.  In  addition  to  this,  a  farmer  ia 
unable  to  make  any  of  the  more  permanent  improvements 
unless  he  has  first  obtained  the  consent  of  his  landlord  in 
writing.  Without  such  consent  he  cannot  erect  or  enlarge  a 
building,  drain  a  field,  make  a  fence,  improve  a  road, -plant 
hops,  or  reclaim  a  yard  of  waste  land.  On  the  contrary,  by 
the  Irish  Act  the  tenant  has  perfect  freedom  to  exercise  his 
judgment,  and  will  obtain  compensation  if  he  can  satisfy  an 
impartial  judge  that  the  improvement  is  suitable  to  the  holding 
and  required  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  English 
Act,  again,  is  open  to  criticism  in  respect  of  the  measure  of 
compensation.  Instead  of  simply  laying  down  the  general 
principle  of  compensation  with  sufficient  precision  to  enable  a 
jury  or  arbitrator  to  fix  the  amount,  the  English  Act  divides 
all  improvements  into  three  classes  and  fixes  in  each  case  the 
compensation  to  be  given.  Thus  if  a  tenant  builds  a  house 
costing  100/.  and  enjoys  it  for  19  years,  the  maximum  com- 
pensation which  he  can  receive  is  10/.,  and  out  of  this  sum  a 
deduction  is  to  be  made  of  the  amount  that  may  be  necessary 
to  put  the  building  in  thorough  repair  and  good  condition.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  building  may  be  worth  fully  80/.,  and  the 
landlord  may  thus  for  a  payment  of  10/.  get  an  addition  to  the 
rent  of  the  farm  of  51.  or  6/.  a-year.  If  the  English  Act  had 
been  compulsory,  the  desire  it  exhibits  to  furnish  a  precise  rule 
for  measuring  compensation  would  have  been  more  intelligible ; 
but  as  the  Act  leaves  it  open  to  landlord  and  tenant  to  make 
any  terms  they  think  fit,  there  was  no  necessity  to  introduce 
a  hard-and-fast  measure  of  compensation.  No  such  measure 
can  be  just  and  equitable,  for  the  circumstances  vary  so  greatly 
that  each  case  must  be  judged  by  itself.  So  obnoxious  are  the 
clauses  in  the  English  Act  relating  to  compensation  that  the 
distinguished  practical  farmer,  the  late  Mr.  Hope  of  Borlands, 
declared  that '  tenants  may  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  thankfulness 
that  the  Act  is  only  permissive,'  not  compulsory.  His  opinion 
will  probably  be  shared  by  most  Scotch  farmers,  who  will  not 
reckon  among  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  Government 
their  neglect  to  extend  the  English  Agricultural  Act  to 
Scotland. 

2.  The  Game  Laws. — The  English  law,  in  the  absence  of 
a  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  gives  the  right  of  killing  game 
and  all  wild  animals  to  the  tenants ;  the  Scotch  law  applies  an 
opposite  rule  and  gives  the  game  to  the  landlord.  But  accord- 
ing to  both  systems  landlord  and  tenant  are  free  to  make  any 
bargain  they  please ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  in  this  instance  the  legal  presumption  is  of  the  slightest 
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pnutical  ralue  to  the  tenant  The  cases  in  England  in  which 
Ae  right  to  protect  his  crops  from  the  ravages  of  wild  animals^ 
xmfemd  on  the  tenant  by  the  law,  is  not  taken  away,  are 
ertiinly  not  numerous.  The  presumption  of  law  which  in 
ieotland  reserves  the  game  for  the  landlord  may  be  considered 
txn  two  points  of  view:  (1)  as  affecting  the  public  interest 
f  encouraging  the  multiplication  of  wild  animals,  and  so 
idacing  the  area  of  cultivation  and  diminishing  the  amount 

agricultural  produce;  and  (2)  as  being  fair  or  unfair 
!tween  landlord  and  tenant*  Such  a  presumption  of  law 
i^t  be  injurious  to  the  public  interest  without  being  unfair 
the  tenant-farmer.  If^  during  the  course  of  the  lease,  the 
ad  of  game  is  not  increased,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
>ant  in  offering  a  rent  has  made  allowance  for  the  loss  he 
11  sustain  in  his  crops.  But,  for  the  same  reason,  if  the 
id  of  game  should  be  increased,  the  rent  ought  to  be  reduced. 
i  estimate  the  actual  loss  to  crops  from  ground  game  is  a 
dc  of  great,  if  not  insuperable,  difficulty.  In  1872  an 
empt  was  made  in  Aberdeenshire  by  a  joint  committee  of  land* 
ds  and  tenants  to  measure  the  damage  resulting  from  game, 
d  to  agree  upon  a  remedy*  Circulars  were  sent  to  6,000 
mers,  but  only  2,267  attempted  to  express  in  money  the 
tent  of  their  loss.  Their  returns  amounted  to  nearly  20,000/. 
rear.  During  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  an  Act 
B  been  passed  to  amend  the  Game  Laws  for  Scotland.  It 
ces  effect  from  January  1,  1878.  It  provides  that,  where 
sre  is  no  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  tenant  shall  recover 
npensation  for  all  damage  done  to  his  crop  exceeding  2/. ; 
t  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  existing  leases ;  and  in  future 
may  be  rendered  wholly  nugatory  by  a  declaration  in  the 
ise  that  no  compensation  shall  be  given  unless  the  damage 
ceeds  4/.  or  61.  an  acre.  There  is  another  deduction  to  be 
ide  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  What  a  farmer  desires  is 
It  his  crops  shall  not  be  eaten ;  he  does  not  desire  to  have 
;m  destroyed,  and  then  to  waste  his  time  in  litigation  with 
\  landlord  to  get  payment  for  the  loss.  The  Aberdeenshire 
inference  of  1872  pointed  out  a  more  rational  way  of  dealing 
th  the  question*  Their  proposal  was  to  give  the  tenants 
I  power  of  killing  hares  and  rabbits* 

3.  Assignability  of  Leases, — Freedom  to  transfer  his  in- 
"est  under  a  lease  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  tenant  who  is 
lied  compensation  for  his  improvements.  Take  the  case  of 
armer  who  during  the  first  years  of  his  lease  launches  out 
heavy  expenditure.  If  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  he  is, 
any  chance,  unable  to  continue,  he  forfeits  all  the  capital  he 
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has  invested  in  the  farm.  But  if  there  is  freedom  of  transfer 
he  can  go  into  the  market  and  obtain  for  the  remainder  of  bis 
lease  a  sum  equivalent  to  that  which  he  has  sunk.  On  this 
subject  the  presumption  of  Scotch  and  English  law  is  again 
at  variance.  In  England  the  tenant  can  assign  or  sublet^ 
although  remaining  subject  to  the  covenants  of  the  lease. 
Practically^  therefore^  in  tne  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  a  tenant  can  give  his  term  to  anyone  he  pleases, 
subject  to  his  continuing  a  surety  for  the  rent  and  all  the 
other  covenants  of  the  lease.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Courts  act  upon  the  theory,  which  may  once  have  had 
some  relation  to  fact,  although  it  has  long  ceased  to  have  any, 
that  a  landlord's  motive  for  selecting  a  tenant  was  not  vulgar 
and  pecuniary,  but  was  a  special  attachment  to  the  person 
chosen.  Accordingly,  in  the  absence  of  a  stipulation  for  free- 
dom, a  lease  in  Scotland  is  not  assignable.  Again,  while  in 
England  on  the  tenant's  death  his  lease  devolves  on  the  ezecit> 
tors,  and  may  be  bequeathed  by  the  deceased  to  anyone  he 
pleases,  in  Scotland  the  heir-at-law  takes  the  land,  and  the 
tenant  cannot  name  a  diiferent  person  without  the  landlord^ 
assent.  This  law  occasionally  affords  a  noble  opportunity  to 
a  rapacious  landlord.  The  heir-at-law  may  be  a  person  en** 
gaged  in  another  occupation  or  unable  to  comply  with  the 
condition  of  personal  residence  usually  contained  in  leasee^ 
and  the  landlord  may  thus  recover  the  land  in  the  middle  oi 
the  term,  and  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  tenant's  outlay. 

4.  Landlord's  Remedies  for  Recovery  of  Rent,  |rc. — 
In  England  the  landlord  is  one  of  the  few  persons  who  can 
take  the  goods  of  their  debtors  and  pay  themselves  without 
incurring  f  he  trouble  of  going  to  a  court  of  law.  Immediately 
that  bis  rent  is  due  and  unpaid  the  landlord  can  seize  the 
stock,  and  goods,  and  growing  crops  to  such  extent  as  he  deems 
sufficient  to  make  him  safe.  If  the  rent  then  remains  unpaid 
for  a  certain  time  he  can  sell  the  goods.  The  chief  loss  to  the 
tenant  is  the  probability  that  his  property  will  not  be  sold  to 
advantage.  But  in  England  the  landlord  cannot  seize  the 
goods  before  the  rent  is  due,  or  require  the  tenant  to  find 
security  for  the  rent.  In  Scotland,  by  the  Law  of  HypotheCi 
the  landlord  is  made  a  mortgagee  of  the  stock  and  crops  on  a 
farm  for  three  months  after  the  rent  is  due,  and  subsequently 
if  he  proceeds  to  sequestrate  and  register  the  sequestration* 
The  result  is  that  the  landlord  must  be  paid  in  full  before  any 
other  creditors  of  the  farmer  touch  his  effects.  Again,  the 
landlord  has  the  right  to  sequestrate  the  crop  before  the  rent 
is  due,  by  way  of  security.     Having  thus  destroyed  the  credit 
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>f  the  tenant,  and  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  paying  his 
rent  by  the  sale  of  his  crop,  the  landlord  ciin,  on  pain  of 
^mediate  ejectment,  demand  security  for  five  years'  rent  in 
■dvance.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  unenviable  position 
of  a  tenant  who,  from  the  continued  effects  of  heavy  expendi- 
ture on  the  farm,  of  bad  seasons,  or  disease  among  his  cattle, 
18  placed  at  the  mercy  of  his  landlord.  The  subject  is  one 
upon  which  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  dwell,  as  opinion  in 
Scotland  is  now  nearly  unanimous  for  the  abolition  of  Hypothecr 
When  the  question  was  last  before  the  House  of  Commons,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  only  two  Scotch  members  voted  far  the 
retention  of  the  present  law.  I  shall,  therefore,  make  only 
one  observatioBv  Whether  it  be  a  good  thing  or  not  that 
landlords  shouM  have  a  first  mortgage  on  the  capital  and  crops 
of  their  tenants,  at  all  events  this  should  not  be  done  by  lawr 
There  is  perfect  freedom  of  contract ;  and  if  such  mortgages  be 
desirable,  they  should  be  made  by  agreement,  and  subjected  to 
the  conditions  on  which  other  mortgages  are  sanctioned. 

III.  —  Leases. — Although  it  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
greatest  importance,  especially  in  the  case  of  Hypothec,  that  the 
presumptions  of  law  should  not  be  on  the  wrong  side,  still, 
as  the  tenant  may  exclude  the  unjust  rules  of  law  by  the  terms 
oi  his  lease,  the  real  centre  of  interest  lies  in  the  character  of 
the  leases  usually  adopted.  If  the  leases  are  fair  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  favourable  to  agricultural  develop-' 
ment,  it  is  of  small  consequence  that  the  presumptions  of  law 
are  injurious  and  unjust  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  terms 
usually  embodied  in  leases  are  harsh  and  oppressive  to  the 
tenant,  and  discouraging  to  agriculture,  it  would  be  a  poor 
consolation  to  the  farmer  to  know  that,  if  he  had  not  made  a 
lease,  the  law  would  have  applied  just  and  beneficial  rules. 
There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  in  this  part  of  the  world 
(Aberdeenshire)  we  have  been  going  backward  instead  of 
forward  in  the  matter  of  leases.  There  is  preserved  for  us  a 
remarkably  interesting  and  valuable  report  by  Dr.  James 
Anderson,  presented  to  the  Bo^d  of  Agriculture,  in  London, 
in  1794.  Dr.  Anderson  wrote  from  lull  knowledge  and  a 
long  experience  of  forty  years  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and  amongst 
much  other  valuable  information  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  agriculture  in  Aberdeenshire  made 
its  great  start,  and  which  have  resulted  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  cattle-breeding  and  cultivation.  [Professor  Hunter 
read  a  couple  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Anderson's  report,  showing 
that  the  leases  of  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years,  to  which  tenants 
were  subject  when  he  wrote,  contained  but  few  and  simple 
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restrictions,  good  tenants  being  rather  coveted.     And  while 
landlords  usually  provided  buildings,  the  tenant  simply  main- 
taining them  at  inventoried  value,  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
landlord  to  pay  the  tenant  the  full  increased  value  for  any 
meliorations  he  might  make  on  the  buildings.     He  then  con- 
tinued :]  On  some  estates  in  Scotland  the  leases  are  worthy  of 
the  enlightened  spirit  that  animated  the  Aberdeenshire  lairds 
towards  the  close  of  last  century.    I  may  quote,  as  an  example 
worthy  of  all  honour,  the  leases  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Patrick- 
Keith  Murray,  Bart,  of  Ochtertyre.     They  provide  that  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  upon  a  specified  scale  for  unexhausted 
manures,  and  also  for  other  improvements.     They  give  the 
tenant  the  power,  by  himself  or  other  authorised  person,  to  kill 
hares  and  rabbits.      The  tenant  also  is  authorised  to  devise 
his  lease  to  anyone  he  pleases,  and   the  landlord  expressly 
renounces  ^  all  preferable  rights  as  against  other  creditors  of 
the  tenant  conferred  upon  him  by  the  law  of  Hypothec'    Sir 
P.  Murray's  leases  are  also  free  from  the  irritancy  or  forfeiture 
clause  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  work  cruel  injury  to  the 
tenant.    Although,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  general  statement  regarding  leases  with  confidence^ 
I  fear  that  the  example  of  Sir  Patrick  Murray  has  few  imitators 
in   Scotland.     Doubtless   many  leases   contain   provisions  in 
regard  to  specific  improvements — as  draining,  fencing,  or  build- 
ing— but  inadequate  to  give  due  encouragement  to  the  farmer. 
Indeed,  some  landlords,  with  a  superfluity  of  zeal,  make  an 
express  stipulation  that  the  tenant  shall  have  '  no   legal  or 
equitable  claims  against  the  proprietor  in  respect  of  any  repairs, 
improvements,  or  meliorations  made  by  him.'    A  landlord  who 
voluntarily  renounces  the  privilege  of  Hypothec  is  truly  a  rare 
phenomenon  in  Scotland.     On  the  contrary,  some  landlords 
stipulate  that  if  the  law  of  Hypothec  should  be  abolished  during 
the  currency  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  shall  find  security  at 
once   for  all   the   future   rents  and  other  conditions  of  the 
lease;  and,  if  he  fail   to  do  so,  the  landlord  shall  have  the 
option  of  turning  him  out  of  his  farm — of  course,  without 
any  compensation  for  improvements.      Again,   almost  every 
lease  contains    a    provision    that    the    lease     shall    not    be 
assignable,  and  that  the  tenant  shall  have  no  power  to  name 
his  successor  in  the  event  of  death.     Generally,  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  if  the  law  applies  whips  to  the  tenant,  the  leases 
lash  him  with  scorpions.     The  game  clauses  are  perhaps  the 
worst.     Not  only  is  the  tenant  denied  the  power  oi  protecting 
his  crops  from  hares  or  ral>bits — not  to  mention  winged  game 
— but  he  is  in  general  required  to  act  as  a  gamekeeper  or  spy, 
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ind  denounce  to  his  landlord  the  name  of  any  person  who  may 
be  trying  to  rid  him  of  the  vermin  that  devour  his  crops.     As 
if  this  were  not  enough,  the  tenant  is  often  forbidden  to  keep 
more  than  one  dog — sometimes  he  is  not  allowed  even  one — 
and  the  leases  of  one  nobleman  in  a  not  very  distant  county, 
declare  that  *  the  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  carry  a  guar  on 
the  farm  except  for  the  purpose  of  scaring  [not  destroying]  crows 
or  wood-pigeons,  which  gun  shall  not  be  loaded  with  shot,  and 
the  keepers   shall   be  entitled  to  satisfy  themselves  on  any 
occasion  that  said  gun  is  not  loaded  in  contravention  of  this 
stipulation.'     After  having  thus  effectually  tied  the  hands  of 
the  farmer,  many  leases  go  on  to  say  that,  whatever  the  amount 
of  damage  done  to  his  crops,  the  tenant  shall  have  no  compen- 
sation or  redress.     To  fill  up  the  cup  of  the  farmer's  sorrow, 
many  leases  provide  that  if  a  farmer,  or  even  one  of  his  family, 
kills  a  hare  or  rabbit,  or  neglects  to  act  as  spy  or  informer  on 
any  poacher  that  he  finds  on  his  land,  he  shall  forfeit  his  lease 
lod  be  turned  out  of  his  farm,  the  landlord,  of  course,  appro- 
priating the  meliorations.     Perhaps  the  most  unjust  provision 
of  all  is  that  which  forfeits  the  lease,  if  the  tenant  should 
be  convicted   of  any  offence   against   the  Game  Laws.     A 
tenant  may  be  innocent  and  wrongfully  convicted,  and  thus 
for  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  for  the  wrong  done  to  him  by 
a  judge*  his  property  is  to   be  forfeited.     We  have  got  rid 
in  England  of  the  old  punishment  of  forfeiture  for  felony; 
and  hence  this  singular   result,  that  a  felon  in   England   is 
better  off,  as  regards  this  forfeiture  of  his  property,  than  a 
fanner  who  has  the  misfortune  in  Scotland  to  be  convicted 
of  snaring  a  rabbit.     Another  common  evil  in  leases  is  the 
stringent   manner  in  which  the   farmer  is  tied  up  in  regard 
to  the  order  of  cropping.     It  may  be  well  to  mention,  if  only 
by  way  of  contrast,  the  provision  of  the  Holkham  lease,  on 
the  property  of   the  Earl   of    Leicester.      His  lease  is  for 
twenty,  renewable  at  the  end  of  sixteen,  years.     During  the 
first  sixteen  years  the  tenant  may  crop  as  he  pleases  ;  during 
the  last  four  years,  if  the  lease  is  not  renewed,  the  land  is 
to  be  fanned  on  the  four-course  system.    By  this  means  almost 
unlimited    freedom   is   secured    for  the    tenants,  while    ade- 
quate security  is  taken  that  the  farm  shall  not  be  run  out 
at   the  end  of  the  lease.     While  admitting  the  existence  of 
liberal  exceptions,  one  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
leases  at  present  in  vogue  are  one-sided.     They  protect  the 
landlord  against  the  tenant  by  tying  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
leaving  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  factor,  but  they  do  not  give 
security  to  the  tenant  against  the  landlord.    There  are,  doubt- 
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less,  bad  tenants  as  well  as  bad  landlords ;  and  while  it  is  the 
object  of  the  lease  to  control  bad  tenants^  it  only  accomplishes 
half  of  its  work  if  it  fails  equally  to  control  bad  landlords. 
Too  often  the  factor,  in  his  eagerness  to  make  a  good  bargain 
for  his  landlord,  fails  to  take  account  of  the  strong  motives  of 
self-interest  which  every  tenant  has  to  farm  well,  and  of  the 
expediency  as  well  as  justice  of  leaving  him  as  free  from 
trammels  as  possible.  To  the  tenant  his  farm  is  his  sole  means 
of  support ;  all  his  capital — the  savings  of  himself  or  of  his 
predecessors  for  years — is  at  stake  ;  success  in  his  business  is 
his  single  ambition  in  life;  failure  to  him  is  ruin.  In  the 
present  day  he  has  to  compete  with  the  vast  grain-growing 
regions  of  Eastern  Europe  and  America,  where  the  farmers 
pay  no  rents,  and  have  an  almost  boundless  command  of  rich 
virgin  soil.  More  recently  fresh  meat  has  been  brought  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  now  in  rearing  cattle  the 
farmer  has  to  confront  a  new  and  powerful  rival.  Under  these 
circumstances,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  men  having  thousands 
of  pounds  at  their  disposal  will  look  to  farming  as  a  career  ? 
What  man  of  spirit  and  enterprise  would  submit  to  the  humi- 
liating and  vexatious  restrictions  exacted  on  the  very  largest 
properties  in  this  country  ?  The  present  race  of  farmers  will 
doubtless,  under  all  disadvantages,  struggle  hard  for  existence, 
but  where  will  their  successors  be  found  ?  Is  there  no  danger 
that  the  landlords  may  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  ? 
Already  the  shortsighted  policy  of  the  last  generation  in  dealing 
with  agricultural  labourers  is  bearing  its  fruit.  Labour  in  the 
rural  districts  is  fast  obtaining  a  scarcity  value.  What  will 
be  the  result  of  pursuing  a  similar  policy  in  regard  to  the 
farmers  ?  It  will  be  found  much  more  easy  to  drive  them  away 
than  to  bring  them  back.  Those  who  go  and  settle  down  as 
freeholders  on  the  wide  and  fruitful  domains  occupied  by  the 
English-speaking  race  will  not  easily  be  brought  back  to  the 
fetters  and  restrictions  and  humiliating  dependence  of  a  Scotch 
lease.  It  was  not  by  the  present  policy  that  Aberdeenshire 
agriculture  grew  and  flourished,  and  assuredly  if  that  prosperity 
is  to  be  maintained  and  improved,  landlords  will  do  well  to  go 
back  to  1794  for  the  model  of  their  leases,  and  learn  that  it  is 
by  a  policy  of  trust  in  their  tenants,  and  not  of  distrust,  that 
the  ends  which  both  landlords  and  tenants  have  in  view  can 
alone  be  accomplished. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  said  that  bis  knowledge  of  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant  was  limited  to  England,  where  the  law  was  liberal  enough. 
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!  Agricoltaral  Holdings  Act  had  made  ample  provision  for  full  com- 
Btion  being  given  for  improvement  in  the  absence  of  contract.  The 
iioa  before  them  really  was,  whether  it  was  desirable  to  compel  by 
lative  enactment  certain  terms  to  be  entered  into  between  landlord 
tenant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  England  nothing  could  be  more 
Ehan  the  general  rtm  of  leases.  As  Hslt  as  he  had  seen,  leases  in 
and  were  so  iairly  drawn  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
mant  to  claim  any  other  provisions  for  his  protection  than  they 
lined,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  tenant  had  always  the  best  of  it. 
ough  the  landlords  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  compelling 
ration  in  a  particular  &rm,  and  placed  certain  restrictions  on  the 
it  to  prevent  damage  to  the  estate,  he  never  remembered  a  single 
Dce  in  which  these  coven  ints  had  been  enforced  by  action  at  law. 
'  were  introduced  as  guides  to  the  tenant  as  to  what  he  was  to  do — 
f  he  n^lected  to  follow  them,  the  tenant  was  a  loser  as  well  as  the 
ord.  With  respect  to  the  larger  improvements  the  tenant,  as  a 
!r  of  fact,  will  not  introduce  them  unless  be  has  a  long  lease.  The 
ord  will  do  so  for  his  own  sake.  If,  however,  the  tenant  has  a  long 
and  improves  for  his  own  profit,  it  would  be  hard  to  make  the 
ord  pay  for  improvements  which  he  had  not  required.  With 
ct  to  drainage,  landlords  in  England  were  always  willing  to  carry 
bat  improvement  at  a  fair  percentage,  as  the  tenant  has  the  beneiit 
as  well  as  the  landlord.  Something  had  been  said  as  to  the  law  of 
98.  Now  nothing  could  work  better  for  the  tenant  than  that  law. 
Diactical  result  of  its  abolition  would  be  that  no  one  would  let  land 
Tenant  without  payment  of  rent  in  advance  or  good  security  given, 
resent  the  rent  due  at  Christmas  is  not  usually  paid  until  close  upon 
-day,  but  if  the  law  of  distress  were  abolished,  that  grace  would 
fused.  Instead  of  having  time  to  pay  the  rent,  the  tenant,  if  he 
lot  pay  or  secure,  would  be  ejected.  In  England,  game  was  the 
jTty  of  the  tenant,  if  it  was  not  by  express  agreement  reserved  to 
andlord ;  but  the  practice  was  that  game  was  the  landlord's  by 
ment,  and  was  preserved.  With  resi>ect  to  contracts,  he  thought 
ill  the  principles  of  political  economy  required  that  landlord  and 
it  should  be  allowed  to  make  their  contracts  freely,  relying  upon 
iense  of  mutual  good  feeling  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  relationship 
3en  them,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  very  wholesome  relationship, 
me  which  in  the  interest  of  both  he  hoped  would  long  continue. 
Ir.  William  Botlt  (London)  said,  with  respect  to  the  Agricultural 
ings  Act,  that  he  considered  it  a  very  unfbrtimate  thing  that  it  was 
permissive,  as  it  thereby  became  a  mere  sham.  He  hoped  the 
c  mind  would  soon  become  alive  to  the  j  ustice  and  necessity  of  allow- 
tenant  compensation  for  all  unexhausted  improvements,  and  to  the 
sity  and  justice  also  of  amelioration  in  respect  of  the  game  laws. 
[r.  William  Taylor  (London)  said  that  the  Paper  did  not  allude  to 
very  large  class  of  property — house  property  ;  but  that  he  thought 
i  very  large  element  in  considering  the  question.  From  that  pro- 
very  large  incomes  were  realised  in  London.  Splendid  buildings 
now  to  be  seen  where  fields  existed  only  a  few  years  ago — and 
produced  tens  of  thousands  per  annum.     He  spoke  as  an  owner 
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of  house  property  and  a  trustee  of  house  property,  and  he  could  stat 
with  confidence  that  those  who  did  not  possess  property  of  that  kint 
knew  little  of  the  necessity  which  existed  for  legislation.  In  the  lease 
there  almost  invariably  existed  power  of  re-entry  for  non-pa3rment  c 
rent,  and  a  variety  of  covenants.  Connected  with  house  property  ther 
was  no  end  of  difficulties — ^rights  of  light,  rights  of  way,  and  man; 
specific  covenants  involving  an  unknown  quantity  of  litigation.  L^ 
proceedings  too  often  arose  out  of  the  imperfection  oi  the  law  in  con 
nection  with  many  of  those  subjects.  To  say  that  where  there  was 
lease  everything  moved  with  the  exactitude  of  the  spheres  was  a  mytl 
— it  often  and  often  only  involved  litigation  with  its  concomitant  cosh 
He  hoped  that  an  opinion  would  be  elicited  from  the  meeting  tha 
legislation  on  many  points  in  reference  to  the  relations  between  landlor 
and  tenant  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Dove  Wilson  said  there  were  two  questions  befbr 
them.  First,  whether  it  was  expedient  to  control  contracts  betwee 
landlord  and  tenant ;  and  next,  the  more  important  question,  whethe 
it  was  practicable  to  do  so.  He  agreed  with  Profei<sor  Hunter's  argu 
ment  as  to  the  first  proposition.  It  seemed  to  him  (if  it  were  practic 
able)  most  expedient  to  control  the  contracts,  so  that  the  tenant  shoul 
have  a  right  to  compensation  for  improvements,  that  he  should  have 
right  to  protect  himself  against  the  game,  and  should  not  be  unneoes 
sarily  restricted  with  respect  to  cropping.  But  what  light  had  the  Pape 
or  the  discussion  thrown  upon  the  other  point — whether  the  contix 
was  practicable  ?  There  was  one  alteration  which  was  practicable,  an* 
indeed  essential,  namely,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  hypothec.  So  lon^ 
as  the  landlord  had  that  powerful  weapon  in  his  hand,  he  and  the  tenan 
did  not  stand  on  equal  terms.  Then  arose  the  question  whether  it  wa 
possible  to  secure  by  law  to  the  tenant  anything  more  than  this.  Ther 
they  had  to  face  the  real  difficulty  of  the  matter.  It  was  useless  t 
make  statutory  declarations  as  to  what  the  rights  of  the  parties  ougb 
to  be  if  they  could  not  be  carried  out.  Such  declarations  only  gave 
little  more  work  to  solicitors.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  tenants— s 
had  happened  in  Ireland — such  declarations  could,  he  thought,  b 
carried  out,  even  though  they  interfered  with  freedom  of  contract ;  bu 
when  there  were  large  pecuniary  interests  on  each  side,  how  were  the 
to  control  the  two  parties  to  a  contract  ?  It  was  said  that  it  was  onl; 
the  hardship  of  possibly  being  put  out  of  his  farm  that  made  a  tenan 
consent  to  a  renewal  of  his  tenancy  on  what  might  well  be  called  barsi 
terms.  He  would  give  two  cases,  to  show  that  that  was  not  so,  o 
tenant-farmers  on  a  large  scale.  In  each  case  there  were  n^otiation 
for  a  renewal  of  the  lease.  Everything  was  agreed  on,  but  when  i 
came  to  the  signing  of  the  lease  each  tenant  was  presented  with  a  docu 
ment  containing  most  objectionable  clauses  and  covenants.  They  wer 
to  be  tied  down  as  to  farming,  farm-servants,  and  the  keeping  of  dogs 
they  were  to  renounce  game  damages — they  were,  in  fact,  tied  down  ii 
all  sort"*  of  ways,  and  in  consequence  they  refused  to  sign  the  lease 
They  were  men  of  honour,  intelligence,  and  social  position,  and  the; 
had  no  notion  of  joining  in  a  bargain  which  they  could  not  carry  out 
In  consequence,  both  of  them  retired ;  and  what  happened  with  respec 
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to  tbe  farms  ?  The  landlord  in  each  case  found  a  dozen  persons  ready 
to  take  them,  subject  to  the  covenants  he  had  insisted  on  ;  and  he  let 
hJB  land  on  his  own  terms.  Now  when  men  of  capital  were  to  be 
£Nmd  readj  and  willing  to  take  land  on  these  terms,  how,  he  asked, 
was  l^islation  to  prevent  them  doing  so  ?  Let  the  Legislature  do  what 
it  might,  astute  lawyers  would  continue  to  draw  deeds  that  would  be 
binding  on  both  parties,  and  then  when  the  matter  came  before  the 
judge,  there  would  be  nothing  for  him  except  to  enforce  the  bargain  the 
parties  had  chosen  to  make.-  The  true  remedy  was  not  to  interfere 
vith  freedom  of  contract,  but  to  abolish  the  law  of  hypothec,  and  thus 
to  give  free  scope  to  freedom  of  contract. 

Professor  Sheldon  Amos  said  he  wished  to  controvert  a  j.roposition 
which  had  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox.  The  learned  Serjeant 
took  the  bold  ground  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  con- 
tracts entered  into  between  landlord  and  tenant  that  the  general  policy 
of  tbe  law  was  to  enforce  all  contracts,  unless  they  were  immoral  or 
a^inst  the  pronounced  policy  of  the  law.  But  the  land  question 
turned  upon  the  £Etct  that  land  stood  in  an  entirely  different  po>ition 
towards  the  law  from  any  other  commodity  or  prr>perty.  If  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  looking  at  the  interest  of  agriculture  all 
OTer  the  country,  w^re  convinced  that  agriculture  was  Keriously  suffer- 
ing from  the  class  of  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that 
bj  restricting  those  contracts  agriculture  could  be  improved,  would  it 
not  be  incumbent  on  the  Grovemment  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  to 
restrict  them  ?  Of  course,  it  was  a  question  of  degree ;  but  such  dis- 
aster might  threaten  agriculture  that  the  State  would  be  justified  in 
interfering.  Suppose  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  were 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  land,  and  that  their  moral,  social,  and 
material  well-being  depended  upon  it,  was  it  not  the  bonnden  duty  of 
the  State  to  consider  what  were  the  contracts  under  which  they  culti- 
vated the  soil,  with  a  view,  if  necessary,  to  interfere  for  the  promotion 
of  their  wel&re,  and  with  it  the  advantage  of  the  State?  Land  differs 
from  every  other  commodity  in  this — that  the  time  comes  when  it  be- 
comes scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  population  presses  more  and  more  upon 
it.  With  respect  to  game,  if  that  which  he  considered  an  artificial 
taste  were  to  be  indulged,  the  State  had  a  right  to  see  how  far  its 
interests  were  consistent  with  the  indulgence  of  that  taste,  and  if  it 
were  found  to  be  detrimental  to  tbe  interests  of  the  country  and  could 
be  controlled  by  law  it  ought  to  be  so  controlled.  He  saw  no  a  priori 
difficulty  or  objection  to  the  carrying  out  of  every  one  of  the  proposi- 
tions  contained  in  Professor  Hunter^s  paper. 

C.  W.  Rtalls,  LL.D.  (London),  said  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  the  fact  that  a  great  amoimt  of  dissatisfaction  existed  in  the 
public  mind  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  law  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  that  there  undoubtedly  was  a  feeling  that  the  presumptions 
of  law  were  rather  too  much  in  favour  of  the  landlord,  and  rather  too 
aerere  against  the  tenant.  Few  tenants  were  in  a  position  to  go  to  law 
with  their  landlords.  It  was  difficult  for  the  tenant  to  get  into  the 
witness-box  against  his  landlord,  but  it  was  tenfold  more  difficult  for 
him  to  induce  his  neighbours  to  do  so.     He  (Mr.  Ryalb)  remembered 
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but  one  case,  which  was  tried  on  circuit,  in  which  a  landlord  brought 
an  action  against  his  tenant  for  breach  of  covenant.      There  was  a 
forfeiture  clause,  but  no  power  of  re-entry  in  the  lease,  and  so  the 
landlord  was  compelled  to  resort  to  an  action  of  ejectment  to  enforce 
the  forfeiture.     The  tenant  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  defended  the  action, 
which  excited  great  interest  all  over  the  North  Riding.     The  question 
raised  by  the  action  was  whether  or    not  the   tenant  had.  jr^perly 
managed  the  farm  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.     The  tenant 
succeeded,  but  no  one  but  a  man  of  means  could  have  conducted  the 
litigation  as  he  did  in  his  own  defence.     The  costs  were  enormous.     So 
much  did  the  landlord  feel  his  defeat  that  he  left  the  neighbourhood. 
He  (Mr.  Ryalls)  could  very  well  understand  why  litigation  did  not  often 
occur  between  landlord  and  tenant.    A  tenant  with  a  character  of  going 
to  law  with  his  landlord  would  have  a  poor  chance  of  securing  a  iarm. 
It  did,  however,  occur  now  and  then.     He  knew  another  case — a  very 
hard  cue — in  which  a  tenant  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  was  under 
covenant  not  to  interfere  with  the  game— the  game  being  let  to  some 
commercial  gentleman  of  a  neighbouring  town.   Rumours  got  about  that 
he  kept  self-hunting  dogs.    They  were  not  true,  but  they  were  sufficient 
to  induce  the  service  of  a  notice  to  quit.     The  tenant  was  turned  out 
and  suffered  serious  loss.     Litigation  ensued,  an  action  for  slander  was 
brought  in  another  county  by  the  tenant  against  the  lessees  of  the  game 
for  communicating  the  false  rumours  to  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant 
recovered  a  substantial  sum.     If  the  remedy  had  been  against  the  land- 
lord, it  would  never  have  been  sought.     Now,  if  covenants  were  not 
wanted,  if  they  were  mere  guides  to  the  tenant,  and  matters,  so  to  say, 
of  advice,  they  need  not  be  inserted ;  but  if  they  were,  as  they  some- 
times were,   harsh,  then  it  was  not  because  they  were    not  always 
enforced  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  control  and  interference  by 
the  Legislature.    The  game  laws  he  (Mr.  Ryalls)  regarded  as  oppressive. 
Game  was  to  some  extent  an  article  of  food — sporting  was  a  matter  of 
luxury — and  on  economic  grounds  it  was  a  question  how  fair  the  laws 
really  protecting  sports  were  exceptional,  and  whether  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  that  they  should  be  maintained  at  all.     He  was 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  be,  although  he  admitted  that  that 
opinion  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  himself  a  sportsman, 
lie  thought  the  game  laws  were  oppressive,  and  that  they  acted  more 
or  less  to  the  prejudice  of  the  tenant.     The  forfeiture  or  alienation 
clause  had  been  alluded  to,  though  it  did  not  aftect  agricultural  leases. 
There  was  an  increasing  disposition  to  insert  the  clause  in  leases.     No 
doubt  it  was  done  by  contract,  but  it  was  no  less  attended  with  hardship. 
If  a  tenant  assigned  without  leave  there  was  to  be  forfeiture  and  power 
of  re-entry.    That  was  a  case  in  which  he  thought  the  Legislature  ought 
to  interfere.     There  might  have  been  thousands  spent  upon  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  fact  of  increased  value  was  a  temptation  to  a  landlord 
who  was  not  possessed  of  a  very  tender  conscience  to  say,  *  I  shali  not 
consent  to  an  assignment  without  a  consideration,'  a  fact  which  had  not 
been  originally  in  the  anticipation  of  the  parties.     How  &r  the  Legisla- 
ture might  properly  control  the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
covenants  was  fairly  open  to  consideration. 
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Mr.  JosRPH  Brown,  Q.C,  said  the  first  question  was,  had  the  Legis- 
lature a  right  to  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  say,  *■  You 
ihall  contract  80  and  so,  and  if  you  do  not,  the  contract  shall  be  void.* 
The  second  question  was,  if  the  Legislature  had  such  a  right,  was  it 
expedient  to  exercise  it  ?  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  Legii-lature  had 
iDteifered  already  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  the  property  tax.  If  a 
tenant  contracts  to  pay  it,  the  law  says  such  a  contract  is  null  and 
Toid.  But  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  State  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere with  contracts  between  man  and  man — they  being  competent  to 
contract  for  themselves — except  in  cases  where  some  over-ruling  policy 
ought  to  prevail,  or  where  one  party  to  the  contract  was  the  slave  or 
8er?ant  of  the  other.  The  State  had  interfered  in  respect  of  the  pay- 
ment of  more  than  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  Lord  Mansfield  saying  that 
the  borrower  was  the  slave  of  the  lender,  and  Courts  of  Equity  had 
interfered  in  the  cases  of  borrowing  by  expectant  heirs,  and  sales  by 
reFCisionens.  But  with  respect  to  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
if  he  were  asked,  was  the  tenant  forced  to  make  his  own  terms,  his 
answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  His  experience,  which  exten4ed  over 
forty  years,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a  tenant  of  house  or  land 
was  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  obliged  to  yield  to  the  landlord's  terms. 
Daring  the  last  hundred  years  the  country  had  more  and  more  changed 
from  an  arable  to  a  grazing  country  ;  increasingly  so  since  the  abolition 
of  the  Com  Laws.  They  could  import  corn  cheaper  than  they  could 
grow  it,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  as  old  Rome  was  fed  by 
the  com  of  Egypt,  the  people  of  England  would  have  to  be  fed  by  corn 
imported  from  abroad,  and  that  fact  diminished  the  importance  of  the 
question,  as  the  arable  lands  would  be  gradually  tiu-ned  into  meadow 
and  pasture.  With  regard  to  arable  land  there  was,  he  believed,  scarcely 
a  coanty  in  England  where  a  custom  did  not  exist  which  had  the  force 
of  contract,  securing  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  various  tillages  and 
dressings  of  the  land  and  otherwise.  It  was  no  doubt  competent  to  the 
parties  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  custom,  but  it  was  rare  for  a 
lease  to  exclude  the  custom.  Then  with  respect  to  forfeiture,  every 
lawyer  knew  that  it  was  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  a  jury  to 
hold  that  a  covenant  had  been  broken  so  as  to  constitute  a  forfeiture, 
and  that  was  the  real  reason  why  such  covenants  had  not  worked  greater 
hardship  than  they  had. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Smith  said  he  was  altogether  in  favour  of  freedom  of 
contract  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  he  should  like  to  inquire  a  little  more 
fully  whether  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  there  was  or  was  not  true 
freedom  of  contract.  There  was  true  freedom  of  contract  where  two 
men  of  equal  intelligence  and  equal  position  were  fairly  pitted  against 
each  other.  But  as  regarded  contracts  for  the  letting  of  land  in  Scotland 
was  there  that  fair  position  ?  He  was  afraid  there  was  not,  for  the 
limple  reason  that  the  parties  were  not  in  an  equal  position,  and  as  long 
as  the  present  state  of  things  existed  and  was  supported  by  law,  all  he 
could  say  was  that  there  was  nothing  like  such  freedom  of  contract  as 
there  ought  to  be  between  the  contracting  parties.  He  believed  that  a 
majority  of  the  Scotch  members  of  Parliament  were  in  favour  of  legis- 
lative interference  on  behalf  of  the  tenant,  and  that  they  would  have 
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their  own  way  but  for  the  more  numerous  representatives  of  another 
portion  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  law  of  hypothec  was  bad  for  Scot- 
land, he  believed  that  the  law  of  distress  was  not  much  better  for 
England.  Freedom  of  contract  was  the  pivot  on  which  the  discussion 
turned.  They  oueht  to  see  whether  freedom  of  contract  was  established* 
The  case  of  Ireland  had  been  alluded  to.  One-third  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  depended  upon  agriculture,  and  they  fell  into  so  much  misery 
that  tlie  Act  had  to  be  passed  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  and 
which  in  many  directions,  he  believed,  had  been  attended  with  beneficial 
effects.  He  was  so  much  in  favour  of  freedom  of  contract  that  he  was 
not  without  fear  that  that  measure  which  interfered  with  it  might  ulti- 
mately develop  evils  of  its  own,  but  he  quite  agreed  that  the  measure, 
so  far  as  he  knew  it,  was  a  remedial  one. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Wood  (Manchester)  said  he  desired  to  speak  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  English  landlord  on  a  small  scale.  With  respect 
to  improvements  he  did  not  think  a  tenant  was  entitled  to  compensation 
in  respect  of  that  which  was  not  of  advantage  to  the  land.  The  Eng- 
lish Agricultural  Holdings  Act  would,  he  thought,  work  very  little 
hardship  upon  landlords  as  a  whole,  and  he  was  in  favour  of  its  being 
made  compulsory.  He  thought  it  fair  too  that  some  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  game  laws.  A  farmer  of  his  acquaintance  told  him 
that  while  reaping  he  saw  his  landlord's  gamekeeper  walking  through 
the  standing  corn.  That  might  be. strictly  legal,  but  he  could  not  regard 
it  as  being  strictly  fair  to  the  tenant.        * 

Mr.  John  Leslie  (Aberdeen)  said  that  he  looked  upon  land  as  a 
most  valuable  asset,  which  ought  to  be  turned  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  commimity.  Mr.  Lowe  showed  a  few 
years  ago  that  a  tax  of  a  shilling  on  corn  was  a  tax  that  pressed  on  the 
poorest  of  the  people ;  and  he  held  that  any  man  who  prevented 
com  being  grown  raised  the  price  of  it  to  the  poor  man.  In  America 
and  some  of  our  colonies,  free  grants  of  land  were  made  to  men  who 
would  bring  it  under  cultivation — and  why  could  not  grants  of  what  is 
now  waste  land  be  made  here.  If  the  land  was  not  ctdtivated,  why  should 
it  not  be  cultivated  ?  Mr.  Serjeant  Ckxx  had  observed  that  tenants 
would  not  of  themselves  introduce  improvements,  but  if  that  learned 
gentleman  looked  about  him  in  Aberdeenshire  he  would  find  that  the 
improvements  introduced  by  the  tenant  vastly  outweighed  all  the 
improvements  introduced  by  all  the  landlords  of  the  county  put  to- 
gether, while  the  landlords  received  the  benefit  of  the  improvements. 
The  tenants  had  not  a  fair  field  in  making  contracts,  and  would  not 
have  until  the  law  of  hypothec  was  repealed. 

Professor  W.  A.  Hunter  replied.  The  Paper,  he  said,  had  not 
been  written  with  a  view  to  the  special  subject  before  them,  but  never- 
theless the  discussion  had  been  interesting  and  valuable.  The  question 
of  compensation  for  improvements  had  been  exhaustively  treated  by 
Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox.  Then  as  to  freedom  of  contract 
everyone  agreed  that  it  was  economically  sound  and  legally  right,  be- 
cause the  parties  were  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests.  Not 
only  so,  but  when  left  to  themselves  they  usually  judged  their  interests 
on  principles  which  were  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,  and 
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before  that  principle  was  interfered  with,  a  really  sound  objection  to  it 
Bint  be  made  out.     EYer}'one  would   admit  that  the  maximum  pro- 
doctioD  of  com  and  cattle  wan  a  matter  of   general  interest.    It  was 
einrthat  there  were  contracts  which  ought  to  be  interfered  with.     A 
oootract  not  to  make  any  improvements  at  all  was  manifestly  opposed 
to  pnblic  policy ;  and  to  a  limited  extent  a  contract  that  a  tenant  should 
Bot  9tk  for  any  compensation  was  injurious,  amounting  as  it  would  to 
this — that  he  should  make  no  improvements  at  all.   With  respect  to  the 
gime  laws,  it  was  generally  considered  that  the  tenant  should  have  the 
bares  and  rabbits.     It  was  said  that  that  would  be  an  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract,  but  the  game  laws  themselves  were  artificial,  being 
an  eztenidon  of  the  laws  of  property  to  a  subject  which  was  not  pro- 
perty.    They  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  sport  for  those 
who  had  leiaure  and  inclination  to  enjoy  it.     It  seemed  to  him  that  so 
kr  as  hares  and  rabbits  were  concerned,  it  would  be  possible  to  modify 
the  game  laws  without  interfering  with  freedom  of  contract,  or  raising 
the  question  of  the  restriction  of  such  freedom.     Suppose  a  man  said 
to  his  tenant  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  rats — which  were  not 
considered  game — that  was  a  contract  which  the  law  might  fairly  inter- 
fere with,  and  which  it  certainly  would  not  enforce. 

Lord  GiFPORD  siud  they  were  all  indebted  to  Professor  Hunter  fur 
his  Taluable  Paper.  He  would  only  say  that  it  was  a  very  delicate 
matter  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract — and  such  interference 
ought  only  to  take  place  on  an  overpowering  case  being  made  out  that 
it  was  for  the  public  benefit 


FBAUD3   BY   COMPANIES.* 

Whether  further  Legislation  is  not  desirable  to  Prevent  or 
Remedy  the  Frauds  committed  by  Promoters  of  Companies  ? 
By  Edward  W.  Cox,  Serjeant-at-Law. 

IT  is  unnecessary  io  occupy  type  and  time  in  a  collection 
of  facts.    They  are  undisputed  and  indisputable.     Enor- 
mous frauds    have    been  concocted  and  effected  with  impu- 
mty  under  the  fostering  of  the  law  of  limited   liability.     It 
may  be  found  in  full  in  the  evidence  of  the  convict  Kurr,  who 
had  played  high,  but  not  the  highest,  stakes  in  this  game  of 
plunder^  and  which  is  thus  condensed  by  the  Times'*  reporter : 
'  The  statement  of  Kurr  that  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age^ 
eoapled  with  the  avowal  that  he  had  realised  thousands  and 
lived  in  style  upon   the  profits  of  his  nefarious  enterprises, 
excited    much    surprise;    and   his    apparent   belief  that   his 
nefarious  transactions  only  differed  in   the   degree   of   their 
enormity  from  those  of  other  swindling  adventurers  in  sham 


*  See  Transactions,  1876;  aod  Sessional  Proceed  in  rr^,  1876. 
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companies  still  at  large,  caused  considerable  amusement.'  It 
must  be  observed  that  Kurr  was  convicted  and  punished,  not 
for  these  nefarious  enterprises  in  joint-stock  companies,  but  for 
forgery.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  some  stringent 
provisions  for  the  punishment,  and,  by  example,  the  prevention, 
of  frauds  in  connection  with  joint-stock  companies,  are  urgently 
demanded. 

The  first  question  to  be  determined  is,  if  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  special  enactment 
to  meet  this  particular  form  of  fraud,  or  if  the  object  might  not 
be  better  attained  by  an  amendment  of  the  existing  law  of 
fraud  without  reference  to  the  particular  character  of  tWi 
particular  form  of  it.  The  objection  to  a  special  enactment  for 
a  special  crime,  and  particularly  of  such  a  crime  as  fraud, 
which  is  the  product  of  ingenuity,  is  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
criminal  will  always  keep  abreast  of  the  law.  He  will  contrive 
his  schemes  of  pluuder  so  as  just  to  escape  its  meshes. 
Criminal  law  directed  against  a  particular  form  of  crime  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  made,  an  elastic  net  that  will  inmesh  alike  the 
smallest  and  the  biggest.  If  we  begin  to  attack  the  particukr 
shapes  which  a  crime  may  take,  instead  of  attacking  the  crime 
itself,  we  find  ourselves  in  this  difficulty — we  are  compelled 
minutely  to  define  the  special  phase  of  that  crime.  If  this 
form  of  it  be  defined,  the  criminal  knows  precisely  what  he  can 
or  cannot  safely  do,  and  he  constructs  his  schemes  accordingly, 
so  as  just  to  evade  the  definition  of  the  offence.  Therefore 
such  a  law  is  of  necessity  very  limited.  As  it  must  be  literally 
construed,  and  always  in  favorem  of  the  criminal,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  proof,  and  only  very  clumsy  criminals  arc 
to  be  caught  by  it.  Moreover,  the  lesson  is  soon  learned  by 
what  contrivances  danger  may  be  avoided,  and  these  are 
infinite,  whereas  the  law  has  struck  at  one  only.  In  the 
end,  the  penalty  becomes  a  mere  scarecrow,  that  frightens 
nobody.  The  public,  too,  are  tempted  to  lean  upon  that 
illusory  protection;  and  every  year  produces  a  new  herd  of 
swindlers,  whose  successes  demoralise  the  community  by  their 
example.  They  even  come  to  be  admired  and  cheered  by  the 
mob,  as  Kurr  has  been.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  frame  provisions  that  would  subject  to  punishment  the 
various  forms  of  fraud  already  known  as  growing  out  of  Com^ 
pany  Law.  But  such  a  law  would  not  be  in  existence  a  year 
before  a  whole  crop  of  new  frauds,  skilfully  constructed  with 
purpose  to  evade  the  law,  would  creep  into  existence. 

The  only  efficient  remedy,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  amend 
the  existing  most  defective  general  law  of  fraud  by  dealing 
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with  fraud  as  one  deals  with  all  other  crimes.     We  punish 
larceny^  not  by  saying  that  certain   acts  should  be  deemed 
to  be  stealing,  and  then  requiring  that  those  acts  shall  be 
described  in  me  indictment  and  proved  as  laid ;  but  we  have  a 
short,  simple,  and  perfectly  intelligible  term  for  it,  and  we  affix 
a  penalty  to  any  act  of  theft  without  defining  the  various  forms 
of  theft.     Now  the  remedy  I  would  suggest  for  these  fast- 
mohiplyine  crimes  of  fraud  is  to  treat  them  purely  as  we  treat 
stealing,  of  which,  after  all,  it  is  only  another  form — that  is,  to 
iffix  a  punishment  to  fraud  generally  without  attempting  to 
define  each  form  of  ftaud.     I  say  nothing  now  of  the  irrational 
distinction  between  felony  and  misdemeanour,  which  treats  a 
mbbery  of  sixpence  by  putting  the  hand  into  the  pocket  as  a 
felony,  and  the  filching  of  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  pocket 
by  a  trick  as  a  misdemeanour  only.     With  the  present  slow 
impress  of  legislation  there  is  little  chance  of  such  a  compre- 
benunve  reform  of  the  criminal  law  as  will  abolish  that  and  its 
many  like  anomalies.     I  purpose  now  to  suggest  such  an  im- 
frovement  only  as  may  be  effected  in   a  short  statute  that 
would  provoke  little  discussion,  and  probably  no  opposition, 
ind  yet  will  grapple  effectually  with  the  great  mischief  now 
under  consideration.     Instead   of   a  troublesome   attempt  to 
amend  the  Companies'  Law,  my  proposition  is  to  amend  the 
present  law  of  fraud.     This  would  be  a  death-blow  not  to 
company  frauds  only,  but  to  all  frauds.     Thus  only  can  we 
enable  the  administration  of  the  law  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ingenuity  of  the  fraudulent.     My  suggestion  is  very  simple, 
and  will  be  found  very  effective.     It  is  not  now  proposed  for 
the  first  time.     I  have  already  brought  it  in  substance  before 
the  society.     The  existing  Law  of  Fraud  is  in  language  large, 
but  it  has  been  limited  by  some  unfortunate  judicial  decisions. 
Its  efficacy  is  likewise  seriously  curtailed  by  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence.    Hence  a  limit  to  the  offences  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
and  difficulties  in  the  proof  that  often  make  conviction  im- 
possible.    These  difficulties  are  too  well  known  to  lawyers  to 
need  description  ;  but  a  verv  slight  modification  of  the  law 
will  suffice  for  their  removal.     To  this  proposal  I  bring  the 
approval  of  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Greaves,  the  author  of 
the  *  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Acts.'     Indeed,  a  portion  of 
it  is  of  his  suggestion.     Our  proposition  (I  speak  for  him  as 
for  myself)  is  to  make  all  frauds  penal,  by  a  short  enactment 
*  that  if  any  person  shall  obtain  from  any  other  person  any 
money,  &c.,  by  any  fraud,  with  intent  to  defraud,  he  shall  be 
subject,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  penal  servitude  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  or  to  imprisonment  for 
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any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  to  a  fine  of  such  amount 
as  the  court  shall  inflict,  or  to  fine  and  imprisonment.'     Power 
to  be  given  to  the  court  to  order  compensation  out  of  any 
property  of  the  convict  to  the  person  defrauded.     We  think 
that    the   indictment  may  be   advantageously  simplified    by 
adopting  the  same  course  as  in  indictments  for  larceny,  that  is 
to  say,  by  merely  using  the   term   *  fraudulently  '  instead  of 
'  feloniously.'     The  offence  would  then  be  charged  thus :  *  Did 
fraudulently  obtain  from,  &c.,  the  sum  of,  &c.,  with  intent  to 
defraud.'     At  first  I  felt  some  doubt  if  injustice  might  not 
possibly  result  in  some  cases  from  omission  of  the  particulan 
of  the  alleged  offence.     But  I  was  reminded  by  Mr.  Grreaves 
that  the  charge  has  been  already  investigated  by  the  magistrate, 
that  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  depositions,  that 
the  court  might  be  empowered  to  order  a  statement  of  par« 
ticulars   if  demanded,  with  postponement  of  the  trial  for  the 
purpose  if  approved,  and  that  the  accused  really  knows  well 
what  he  has  done,  and,  therefore,  what  he  has  to  answer.     I 
was  thus  entirely  satisfied  that  this  amendment  might  be  made 
with  safety.     Of  its  advantages  in  the  administration  of  justice 
T)o  lawyer  will  entertain  a  doubt.     Some  improvements  in  the 
way  of  evidence  in  the  case  of  fraud  are  also  desirable.  Frauds 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  impulsive  acts,  as  larceny  and   most  other 
crimes  are  often.  From  their  very  nature  they  imply  deliberation. 
They  are  planned  and  prepared  with  more  or  less  of  skill.     The 
material  question  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  fraud  will  be  the 
intent     For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  fraudulent  intent  any 
number  of  the  same  frauds  practised  by  the  prisoner  should  be 
])ermittcd  to  be  put  in  evidence,  as  also  any  former  convictions 
for  any  fraud.     So,  likewise,  the  rule  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  upon  the  prosecution  should  be  so  far  relaxed  in  cases  of 
fraud,  that  the  fraudulent  intent  should  be  presumed  from  the 
fraudulent  act,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  throwing  upon  the 
prisoner  the  proof  that  it  was  innocently  done.     In  this  there 
is  neither  injustice  nor  difficulty.  It  is  proved  that  B.  obtained 
money  from    C.    by  a   false  pretence;  B.  has  withheld  that 
money  wrongfully^     It  is  for  him  to  show  that  although  he  had 
wronged  C.  he  did  not  do  so  criminally,  that  is  to  say,  ne  had  no 
intent  to  defraud.     He  can  explain,  if  explanation  is  possible, 
why  he  obtained  it,  and  why  he  has  not  returned  it.     In  such 
oases,  on  the  fraudulent  act  being  proved,  we  propose  that  the 
defendant  should  be  admissible  as  a  witness  for  himself,  if  he 
8()  desires,  to  explain  that   proved  act,  subject,  of  course,  to 
cross-examination. 

Such  are  the  provisions  by  which,  not  company  firauds 
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akne,  but  all  firauds,  might  be  effectually  punished.     No  skill 
would  avail  to  evade  a  lavr  that  dealt  not  with  particular 
fiiuds  but  with  all  frauds.     If  prosecution  and  punishment 
were  the  almost  certain  consequence,  frauds  would  be  few. 
The  great  criminals^  who  now  count  upon  the  facilities  for 
escape,  would  be  deterred  by  fear  of  the  consequences  when 
the  chances  were  ten  to  one  against  them,  instead  of,  as  now, 
100  to  one  in  their  favour.     Unprincipled  scoundrels  of  some 
social  position,  who  are  willing  to  risk  civil  consequences, 
will  certainly  be  deterred  by  dread  of  the  dock,  and  thus  an 
improvement  urgently  required  in  the  law  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies would  be  effected  by  a  few  simple  changes,  no  less 
mgently  required,  in  the  law  of  firaud.     This  at  the  same  time 
would  idso  accomplish  a  vast  improvement  in  the  criminal  law, 
which,  in  this  branch  of  it  at  least,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
changed  forms  of  crime  consequent  upon  extended  education 
and  increased  wealth. 


On  the  Same.     By  Joseph  Bbovtn,  Q.C. 

THE  enormous  frauds  which  have  been  so  often  committed 
of  late  years  by  the  promoters  of  public  companies  and 
their  confederates  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  the  distress  and 
ruin  which  have  been  caused  to  so  many  persons  and  families 
by  them,  and  the  shameful  spectacle  of  certain  great  financiers 
who  have  been  concerned  in  them  growing  rich  with  amazing 
rapidity  by  thus  preying  upon  the  public,  have  very  naturally 
given  rise  to  a  strong  desire  to  try  if  something  effectual 
cannot  be  done  by  legislation  to  prevent  or  check  this  great  and 
crying  evil  of  our  own  times.  Three  hundred  years  ago.  Lord 
Coke  exclaimed  against  the  growth  of  fraud  in  his  day,  saying 
'^  Crescit  in  orbe  dolusy  in  a  well-known  case  called  Twyne's 
case — but  had  he  lived  to  our  times  and  seen  such  eases  as 
•  Turquand  r.  Oates,'  arising  out  of  the  Overend  and  Gurney 
Banking  Company,  or  *  Twy cross  v.  Grant,'  arising  out  of  the 
Lisbon  Tramway  Company,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  frauds  of  his  day  were  mere  babies  compared  to 
those  of  the  present  age,  and  that  the  unlucky  Twyne  was  an 
innocent  in  comparison  with  our  company-promoters.  Where 
he  gained  a  hundred  or  two  of  pounds,  they  pocket  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  their  victims  exceed  his  by  a  hun- 
dredfold. 

It  is  therefore  but  natural  that  the  victims  should  cry  out 
tu  Parliament  for  help,  as  the  carman  in  the  fable  cried  out  to 
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Jupiter  when  he  had  stuck  fast  in  the  mire.  But  as  soon  as 
we  come  to  consider  the  matter  carefully  and  in  detail,  we 
shall  find  it  surrounded  by  doubts  and  difficulties  which  have 
caused  many  competent  judges  to  hesitate  as  to  the  expediency 
of  calling  on  ParUament  to  interfere  in  the  matter  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  arraed  by  many  that  the  persons 
who  are  the  principal  victims  oi  these  frauds,  are  mere  specu* 
lators,  Stock  Exchange  gamblers  in  fact,  who  merely  buy 
shares,  not  for  investment,  but  for  the  purpose  of  selling  again 
at  a  profit ;  that  it  is  indifferent  to  them  whether  the  company 
is  a  good  or  a  bad  one,  so  long  as  the  price  of  the  shares  can 
be  somehow  or  other  got  up  to  a  premium,  when  they  can  sell 
out ;  and  that  such  persons  deserve  no  protection  trom  Par^ 
liament ; — in  fact,  that  protection  from  cheating  might  have  a 
pernicious  effect  to  encourage  gambling  in  shares,  by  making  it 
more  secure.  For  myself,  I  should  be  much  inclined  to  adopt 
this  view,  if  the  only  persons  injured  by  the  cheats  of  pro- 
moters were  regular  speculators,  and  if  the  only  companies 
which  held  out  deceptive  promises  and  profits  and  false  state- 
ments, were  of  the  bubble  kind,  which  are  stamped  with 
gaming  on  the  face  of  them,  so  that  evei*y  person  who  embarks 
in  them  would  have  fair  warning  that  he  was  in  fact  playing  at 
dice,  which  might  or  might  not  be  loaded  dice. 

Unfortunately,  however,  experience  shows  that  the  i&auds 
in  question  are  by  no  means  confined  to  companies  whose  name 
carries  a  warning  with  it.  Many  of  those  by  which  the  public 
have  suffered  most  largely  have  been  of  the  most  legitimate 
description.  The  Overend  and  Gumey  Banking  Company,  the 
Lisbon  Tramway  Company,  the  Odessa  Waterworks  Com- 
pany, might',  for  aught  that  appeared,  have  been  undertakings 
of  the  soundest  and  safest  character,  and  yet  they  were  all  pit- 
falls for  the  unwary  investor.  Again,  it  is  not,  unfortunately, 
the  mere  speculator  or  Stock  Exchange  Mmbler,  who  suffers 
most  from  the  frauds  of  promoters.  He  is  usually  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  and  to  get  rid  of  his  shares 
before  the  smash  comes.  The  persons  who  suffer  most 
frequently  and  most  heavily  by  these  frauds  are  of  a  class 
inexperienced  in  business,  unacquainted  with  the  tricks  of  the 
StocK  Exchange,  and  unable  to  protect  themselves — such  as 
clergymen,  hali-pay  officers,  country  people,  widows,  and  single 
ladies.  These  form  a  large  portion  of  the  list  of  contributories 
when  a  company  is  wound  up.  The  temptation  to  them  to 
invest  their  little  capital  in  any  sound-looking  company 
which  promises  to  pay  them  an  interest  of  six  or  seven  per 
cent,  on  their  biiiall  fortunes  instead  of  three  per  cent,  from 
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CiHisols,  k  very  great  and  very  natural.  Thousands  of  them 
bre  been  ruined  by  the  endeavour  to  attain  such  a  moderate 
increase  of  income  as  would  enable  them  to  send  their  children 
to  school  or  to  dress  them  respectably ;  and  no  lawyer^  who  has 
had  to  conduct  the  distressing  business  of  making  calls  on  the 
contributories  of  insolvent  companies^  can  help  feeling  the 
greatest  commiseration  for  a  large  part  of  them. 

If,  therefore,  anything  effectual  can  be  done  by  Parliament 
for  the  protection  of  this  class  of  sufferers  by  the  frauds  of 
company-promoters,  I  for  my  part  should  tlunk  it  quite  as 
proper  a  case  for  legislative  interference  as  the  contracts  of 
ianalords  with  tenants,  or  of  expectant  heirs  with  usurers,  or 
as  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  or  many  others  which  might  be 
mentioned. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  by  those  who  are  opposed  to 
Parliamentary  interference,  that  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present 
18  suflBcient  to  afford  redress  to  those  who  are  really  de- 
frauded by  promoters  of  companies.  This  I  cannot  admit. 
A  great  many  years'  experience  in  this  class  of  cases  has  led 
me  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  in  this  matter  mav 
be  justly  compared  to  an  old  net  full  of  holes,  through  which 
any  slippery  fish  may  escape.  In  order  to  see  whether  this  is 
a  just  description  or  not,  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  more 
closely  the  nature  and  description  of  the  frauds  which  are  most 
commonly  practised  by  promoters. 

The  most  conmion  and  obvious  of  all  is  of  course  a  pro- 
spectus issued  to  the  public  containing  false  and  delusive  stote- 
ments  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  or  project  of  the  intended 
company,  and  the  circumstances  which  bear  on  the  probable 
profits  to  be  made  by  it.  If  these  statements  are  of  matters 
of  fact,  not  of  mere  intentions  or  promises,  and  are  false  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  promoters,  then  those  who  issued  the  pro- 
spectus may  be  sued  in  an  action  for  damages  by  anyone  to 
whom  the  prospectus  was  issued,  who  purchased  shares  on  the 
faith  of  it,  and  thereby  lost  his  money  or  part  of  it.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  should  turn  out  that  the  false  statements 
in  the  prospectus  complained  of  wcrre  not  of  facts  but  of 
intentions,  or  promises  of  things  to  be  done  in  future,  or  if  the 
knowledge  by  the  promoter  of  their  falsity  cannot  be  proved, 
or  if  he  did  not  issue  the  prospectus  to  the  plaintiff,  but  to 
others  who  afterwards  sold  shares  to  the  plaintiff;  or  if  the 
defendant  did  not  issue  the  prospectus,  but  only  availed  him- 
self of  it  to  sell  his  shares ;  or  if  the  plaintiff  cannot  prove  that 
he  saw  and  read  the  prospectus  before  he  took  the  shares,  but 
beard  the  contents  from  a  friend  who  did  see  it,  in  all  these 
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and  many  other  cases  the  action  must  fail.  Every  one  of  these 
cases  is  a  hole  in  the  legal  net  through  which  fraudulent  pro- 
moters escape  every  day,  and  if  I  were  to  give  the  result  of 
my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that  out  of  one  hundred  of 
these  frauds,  not  more  than  one  or  two  are  in  practice  remedied 
or  punished  by  the  law,  owing  to  the  causes  above  mentioned. 

And  it  does  appear  that  some  of  these  loopholes  of  escape 
for  iraudident  promoters  might  be  justly  and  with  advantage 
closed  by  legislation.  The  most  frequent  of  all,  and  perhapft 
the  greatest  protection  to  rogues,  is  4at  which  occurs  ^t£e 
shares  having  changed  hands  since  they  were  issued  by  die 
company,  a  circumstance  which  very  generally  happens  when 
a  company  goes  on  for  a  year  or  two  before  it  is  found  out  to 
be  a  losing  concern  and  is  wound  up.  In  such  a  case,  the 
original  allottees  of  the  shares  may  have  been  induced  by  the 
fraudulent  prospectus  to  subscribe  for  them,  and  they  would 
have  had  a  remedy  against  the  promoters  if  they  had  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  shares ;  but  after  selling  their  shares,  they 
rarely  if  ever  take  any  proceedings  against  the  promoter,  while 
the  purchaser  in  general  has  no  remedy  at  all,  on  the  ground 
that  the  promoters  did  not  deal  with  him,  nor  issue  the  pro- 
spectus to  him.  The  effect  of  this  is,  as  I  have  witnessed  in 
many  cases;  to  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of  contrivances  by  the  pro- 
moters of  fraudulent  companies,  to  keep  them  going  long 
enough  for  the  shares  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  first 
allottees,  and  thereby  to  secure  practical  impunity  to  themselves 
for  any  false  statements  in  the  prospectus.  I  would  suggest  as 
a  mode  of  stopping  this  hole  in  the  law,  that  for  a  limited 
period  after  a  company  is  registered,  a  sale  of  shares  should 
carry  along  with  it  any  right  of  action  for  a  fraud  which  the 
original  allottee  may  have  had  against  the  promoters.  This 
would  merely  invest  the  purchaser  with  all  the  seller's  rights  in 
respect  of  the  shares,  as  if  the  seller  had  made  an  agreement 
to  that  effect,  and  I  don't  see  what  right  the  promoter  would 
have  to  complain. 

The  next  great  loophole  of  escape  for  those  who  issue  a 
false  prospectus  is  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  they  knew  the 
falsehood  of  the  statements  made  in  it,  such  proof  having  been 
held  essential  to  constitute  fraud  even  where  it  was  found 
that  they  were  guilty  of  gross  negligence  and  carelessness  in 
making  such  statements.  (*  Taylor  v.  Ashton.'  Exchequer, 
1843.)  It  seems  to  me  that  this  might  very  fairly  be  remedied 
by  enacting  that  promoters  should  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
false  statements  carelessly  made  vrithout  proper  inquirv  or 
evidence  to  ascertain  their  truth.     When  it  is  considered  that. 
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as  i  rule,  the  allottees  of  shares  have  no  means  whatever  of 
laoertaimng  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  prospectus ;  that 
Aey  rely  wholly  on  the  directors  or  promoters  for  these  facts, 
who  alone  possess  the  means  of  verifying  them;  that  these 
statements  are  made  by  them  for  their  own  profit ;  and  when 
/ike  or  unfounded  are  often  productive  of  enormous  waste  of 
property  and  frightful  ruin  to  innocent  shareholders ;  surely 
carelessness   by   the  promoters,  in   disseminating    such  false 
statements  for  the  sake  of  private  gain  to  themselves,  is  as 
wrong  in  itself  and  as  great  an  injury  to  those  who  are  deceived, 
as  it  is  for  an  ignorant  quack  to  advertise  and  sell  for  his  own 
profit  pills  which  are  to  cure  all  diseases,  and  which  contain 
dangerous  and  noxious  ingredients.     I  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion, for  my  own  part,  in  making  promoters  liable  for  care- 
lessness in  putting  false  statements  in  a  prospectus,  and  thus 
lispensing  with  the  proof  of  what  is  called  the  scienter^  or 
(uQty  knowledge  of  the  falsity,  which  it  is  very  often  impos- 
"ble  to  give.     I  have  seen  respectable  men  who  were  directors 
otcompanies  get  into  the  witness-box  and  defend  themselves 
bymearing  they  believed  the  facts  stated  in  a  prospectus  to  be 
truiwhen  it  was  issued,  and  that  they  relied  wholly  on  what 
theL  brother  directors  or  promoters  told  them,  without  further 
inqury,  and  thus  escape  liability  for  having  led  hundreds  of 
poor  hareholders  into  ruin,  when  these  very  directors  would 
not  hjye  trusted  their  own  money  upon  any  such  statements, 
if  thejhad  not  been  secretly  indemnified  against  loss. 

Anther  great  loophole  for  fraudulent  promoters  is  found 
in  the  extinction  made  by  the  law  between  the  suggestio  falsi 
and  ihesuppressio  veri.  It  occurs  in  most  of  the  fraudulent 
and  holltv  schemes,  that  the  promoters  suppress  facts  which  are 
known  tithem  but  unknown  to  the  public,  and  which,  if  they 
were  disiosed  in  the  prospectus,  would  either  prevent  the 
shares  fro*  being  taken  up  at  all,  or  at  all  events  from  being 
taken  as  a  investment.  For  example,  the  promoters  of  a 
mining  con>any  suppress  the  fact  that  the  last  tenants  of  the 
mine  worke  it  for  years  at  a  ruinous  loss,  or  that  the  mine 
for  which  K),000/.  was  to  be  paid,  had  been  sold  to  the 
proprietors  >r  the  value  of  the  plant;  or  a  water  company 
suppresses  th  fact  that  the  contractor's  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  works  m^des  and  conceals  an  enormous  bonus  to  some 
financier  for  oudning  directors  and  placing  the  shares  as  it  is 
called ;  or  a  iimway  company  suppresses  the  fact  that  the 
ground  is  alreay^  worked  by  an  omnibus  company  which  does 
not  pay  4  per^^ent. ;  or,  most  frequent  of  all,  a  company 
suppresses  the  t*t  that  every  one  of  the  directors  whose  names 
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figure  as  decoys  in  the  prospectus  with  an  M.P.,  or  £[nt.,  or 
Bart.,  at  the  end  of  them,  or  a  Lord  at  the  beginning,  has  had 
his  shares  given  to  him  for  nothing,  and  has  besides  only  con* 
sented  to  take  them  on  being  fully  indemnified  by  the  pr^ 
motors  or  their  financiers  against  all  possible  losses  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  company.     Nqw  although  the  knowledge  of  any 
one  of  these  facts  would  prevent  any  prudent  person  fixxn 
having  anything  to  do  ^nth  the  shares,  they  may  all  be  sup- 
pressed and  concealed  from  the  public  without  the  promoters 
incurring  any  liability  for  fraud  in  so  doing,  except  in  the 
case  provided  for  by  the  Companies  Act  of  1867,  to  which  I 
will  aidvert  presently.     This  arises  from  the  rule  of  law  aboat 
the  suppressio  veri,  which  is  this,  that  the  mere  suppression 
or  concealment  of  facts,  however  material  or  important,  which 
the  promoter  knows,  but  which  the  taker  of  shares  does  not 
know,  is  not  a  fraud  giving  any  right  of  action,  so  long  as  tbr 
prospectus  states  nothing  false,  unless  there  was  an  obligation  V 
the  usage  of  trade  or  by  contract  to  state  the  whole  truth,     h 
other  words,  the  seller  of  goods  or  shares  may  lawfully  hid 
his  tongue  as  to  a  fact  which,  if  he  were  to  let  it  out,  wctld 
prevent  any  purchaser  from  buying.     The  law  says  the  byer 
must  take  care  of  himself.  This  rule,  which  sounds  questionble, 
has  been  repudiated  very  strongly  by  one  of  the  most  ilus- 
trious  lawyers  and  moralists  of  antiquity — I  mean  CicA),  in 
his  treatise  'De  Officiis  '  (book  iii.  cap.  13) — as  at  variant  with 
all  honesty  and  upright  conduct  or  fair  dealing;  bufTully 
was  no  tradesman,  and  the  rule  has  nevertheless  bee  main- 
tained by  our  lawyers  on  the  ground  that  if  the  lawvere  to 
attempt  to  enforce  the  strict  principles  of  morality-^etween 
buyer  and  seller,  if  it  were,  for  example,  to  hold  the  iale  of  a 
house  to  be  void,  because  the  seller  knew  it  to  be  inftted  with 
pestilential  vapours,  and  did  not  tell  the  buyer  of  i  it  would 
defeat  one-half  of  the  dealings  in  the  markets  of  pndon  and 
Liverpool  and  other  great  cities ;  and  that  the  driers  know 
they  must  be  on  their  guard  against  each  other,  as^ell  as  two 
swordsmen  who  are  going  to  have  a  duel. ' 

To  quote  Judge  Story : — '  It  is  essentially  ecessary,  in 
order  to  set  aside  the  transaction,  not  only  iat  a  gi'eat 
advantage  should  be  taken,  but  also  that  th(e  should  be 
>onie  obh'gation  on  the  party  to  make  the  ^covery.  A 
.  ourt  of  equity  will  not  correct  or  avoid  a  <*itract  merely 
'^*  ruse  a  man  of  nice  honour  would  not  h^  entered  into 
tile  rhp^  case  must  fall  within  some  definitioof  fraud;  and 
^'ansactiottijust   be    drawn   so  as    not   to   afPt   the   general 

f  mankind.     (*Fox  v.  Mackret^  2  Bro.  Ch.  E. 
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420;  1  White  &  Tudor's  Lead.  Cas.  4th  ed.,  p.  115  and  note; 

*  Turner  v.  Harvey,'  1  Jacob,  R.  178.)  And  this,  in  effect,  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  Pothier  arrived,  after  a  good  deal  of 
struggle,  in  adjusting  the  duties  arising  from  moral  obligation 
with  the  necessary  freedom  and  convenience  of  the  common 
business  of  human  life.  (Pothier  de  Vente,  n.  234  to  242  ; 
Id.  n.  'ji95  to  299;  ante,  s.  194.  s.  207.)  The  true  definition, 
then^  of  undue  concealment,  which  amounts  to  a  fraud  in  the 
sense  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  for  which  it  will  grant  relief,  is 
the  nondisclosure  of  those  facts  and  circumstances  which  one 
party  is  under  some  legal  or  equitable  obligation  to  conununi- 
eate  to  the  other ;  and  which  the  latter  has  a  right  not  merely 
«»  /oro  cofucientuB^  but  juris  et  dejure,  to  know.  (*  Fox  v. 
Hackreth/  2  Bro.  Ch.  R.  420 ;  1  White  &  Tudor's  Lead.  Cas. 
4th  ed.,  P>  H^  And  notes;  Irvine  v.  Kirkpatrick,  o  Eng.  Law 
and  Eq.  K.  17  ;  1  Fonbl.  Eq.  R.  1  ch.  3,  s.  4,  note  n.)  Mr. 
Justice  BuUer,  in '  Pearson  v.  Morgan,'  2  Bro.  Ch.  R.  390,  said : 
"  In  cases  where  it  [fraud]  is  a  question  of  fact,  it  is  always 
considered  as  a  constructive  fraud  where  the  party  knows  the 
truth  and  conceals  it;  and  such  constructive  fraud  always 
makes  the  party  liable.'  But  in  that  case  the  party,  when 
applied  to,  misrepresented  the  fact,  and  concealed  the  truth ; 
and  the  language  must  be  limited  to  such  circumstances.    (See 

*  Fox  V.  Mackreth,'  2  Bro.  Ch.  R.  420 ;  *  Turner  v.  Harvey,' 
Jacob,  R  178.)» 

Without  denying  the  force  of  these  considerations,  or  their 
application  to  ordinary  sales  of  goods  in  a  market,  I  think  a 
serious  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  general  rule  should 
be  applied  to  the  case  of  company-promoters  who  obtain  large 
sums  of  money  for  subscriptions  from  an  unwary  public,  by 
holding  out  flattering  prospects  in  a  prospectus,  and  keeping 
back  facts  which,  if  disclosed,  would  deter  any  reasonable  man 
from  taking  a  single  share.  The  parties  in  such  a  case  are  not 
on  equal  terms,  like  two  brokers  in  a  market.  The  pro- 
moter knows  all  about  the  concern,  the  applicant  for  shares 
irenerally  knows  nothing  but  what  the  prospectus  tells  him, 
und  has  not  the  means  of  knowledge  in  his  power.  He  can 
hardly  ever  go  and  examine  the  scheme  and  judge  for  himself 
like  a  man  who  buys  a  horse  or  a  house.  But  more  than  this, 
the  very  reason  why  the  prospectus  is  decorated  with  the  names 
and  titles  of  lords,  members  of  Parliament,  baronets,  and 
tither  grandees,  is  to  invite  his  confidence  and  induce  him  to 
trust  to  them,  without  inquiring  for  himself.     Further,  when 


*  Story  $  Equity  JurUprudence^  241-2,  part  of  s.  205,  6th  ed.  l8o3. 
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a  man  is  invited  to  take  shares  in  a  projected  company,  he  ift^ 
asked  to  enter  into  a  partnership — a  sort  of  contract  which  i« 
said  by  the  lawyers  to  be  uberrimce  Jidei — and  contracts  of 
this  character  are  allowed  to  be  vitiated  by  the  one  party  not 
disclosing  to  the  other  a  fact  which  would  materially  affect  hU 
judgment.     For  example,  if  a  shipowner  gets  an  underwriter 
to  subscribe  a  policy  of  insurance  on  his  ship,  but  conceals  any 
material   fact,  ex,  gra,^  that   she  sailed  with    another    vessel 
since  arrived  in  port,  which  lost  all  sight  of  her  during  a  great 
storm  at  sea,  this  concealment  would  wholly  avoid  the  iiK 
surance.     Now  this  shows  that  in  contracts  which  are  ufter- 
rimcB  Jidei,  or,  to  express  it  in  English,  contracts  of  perfect 
good  faith,  the  mere  suppression  of  the  truth  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  considered  a  fraud,  even  though  no  statement  is  made  of 
anything  false  in  fact.     I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that 
our  lawyers  have  misapplied  the  principle  as  to  the  suppressia 
veri  not  being  a  fraud  in  ordinary  sales,  when  they  extended 
it  to  the  prospectuses  of  projected  companies;  and  that  the 
sounder  and  better  rule  would  be  to  enact  that  the  principles, 
which  govern  contracts  of  perfect  good  faith  should  extend  to 
the  case  in  question.     The  effect  of  such  an  enactment  would 
be  to  give  a  shareholder  who  took  shares  in  reliance  on  the 
good  raith  of  the  prospectus,  a  remedy  against  the  promoters, 
who  issued  it,  where  it  suppressed  facts  material  to  be  known  by 
the  applicants  for  shares  ;  as,  for  example,  where  it  concealed 
the  fact  that  all  the  gentlemen  with  aristocratic  names  and  titles^ 
who  figure  as  directors  in  the  prospectus,  are  mere  decoys  wha 
pay  nothing  for  their  shares,  and  are  indemnified  against  all 
loss;  or  where  it  omitted  to  mention  that  the   contract  for 
executing  the  company's  intended  works  included  an  enormous- 
bonus  to  a  financier  for  placing  the  shares  and  getting  them 
quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

I  am  aware  that  to  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  fraudu- 
lent companies  the  idea  of  requiring  full  disclosures  from  pro- 
moters to  subscribers  in  the  prospectus  will  sound  ludicrous,, 
the  practice  to  the  contrary  being  so  general.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  only  honest  and  sound  principle  for  the 
law  to  rest  upon,  where  a  man  is  invited  to  peril  his  fortune  in 
a  new  adventure,  the  risks  of  which  are  known  to  the  projectors, 
but  are  unknown  to  him ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  at  all 
hinder  the  promotion  of  schemes  which  are  really  honest  and 
fair,  and  will  bear  the  light ;  while  as  to  those  of  an  opposite 
character,  the  discouragement  of  them  is  very  desirable. 

That  the  true  principle  in  regard  to  the  concealment  of  the 
whole  truth  in  the  prospectuses  of  companies  is  to  treat  it  as  a 
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fiand^has  been  in  fact  acknowledged  by  Parliament  in  the 
Companies  Act  of  1867,  which  expressly  requires  the  pro- 
spectus to  state  the  dates  and  the  parties   to   any  contract 
previously  entered  into  by  the  company  or  its  promoters,  under 
penalty  of  being  treated  as  firaudulent ;  but  the  statute  does 
not  go  so  far  as  I  have  proposed — that  is  to  say,  it  does  not 
treat  every  material  and  important  suppression  of  the  truth  as 
a  fraud,  but  only  those  contained  in  some  contract  with  the 
company,  or  its  promoters,  or  trustees.     So  that  if  the  fact 
suppressed  were  this,  that  a  coal  mine  to  be  purchased  by  the 
company  for  half  a  million  of  money  had  been  worked  out  by 
the  last  tenants  and  abandoned,  the  suppression  of  it  would  be 
no  frand  under  the  Act  of  Parliament     Or  if  it  were  that  the* 
best  engineers  had  reported  that  a  railway  scheme  was  imprac^ 
ticable  except  at  a  ruinous  cost,  the  concealment  of  this  would 
be  no  fraud.     It  seems  further  doubtful  whether  any  contract 
but  a  written  one  need  be  disclosed,  and  whether  a  verbal  con- 
tract would  fall  within  the  Act.     Moreover,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  notorious  case  of  Twycross 
c.  Grant,  were  equally  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  question 
whether  the  Act  extends  to  any  contracts  except  such  as  are 
entered  into  by  or  for  the  company,  so  that  the  Act  itself 
requires  amendment  and  amplification. 

If  the  measures  which  I  have  suggested  were  adopted, 
which  might  be  done  by  an  Act  of  a  very  few  lines,  the  effect 
would  hef  I  think,  at  least  this:  that  promoters  would  be 
obliged  to  be  more  honest  than  they  are  now  in  their  prospec- 
tuses, seeing  that  they  would  be  liable  to  actions  for  carelessly 
stating  what  they  had  not  ascertained  to  be  true,  and  for  con- 
cealing material  facts  known  only  to  themselves,  and  that  they 
would  not  escape  by  the  shares  having  changed  hands  since 
they  were  issued.  Some  good  might  be  reasonably  expected 
from  this,  as  the  prospectus  is  the  main  instrument  of  fraud 
and  delusion. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  prospectus  to  many  people  is 
the  list  of  directors.  If  these  names  carry  with  them  the  appear- 
ance of  standing  and  respectability,  they  draw  in  many  persons 
to  take  shares  who  are  wholly  unable  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
the  scheme.  They  say  to  themselves,  *  I  don't  think  Sir  Thomas 
Sharp  or  Alderman  Truth  would  be  a  director  if  it  were  not 
a  good  company.'  Of  course  I  allude,  to  those  who  arc  not 
acquainted,  as  lawyers  are,  with  the  way  in  which  directors  are 
got  to  lend  their  names.  To  such  persons  it  is  a  gross  delusion 
to  hold  out  a  dozen  public  men  as  directors  vouching  for  the 
respectability  of  the  concern,  when  not  one  of  them  gave  a 
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farthing  for  his  shares,  and  they  are  all  secretly  indemnified 
against  loss.  Such  directors  know  perfectly  well  that  they  are 
merely  tools  of  the  promoters,  and  decoys  to  draw  the  public 
into  the  promoters'  net.  Such  being  the  case,  and  the  practice 
being  both  discreditable  to  the  directors  and  mischievous  to  the 
public,  I  conceive  it  ought  to  be  established  that  all  indemnitieB 
given  to  such  directors  against  loss  by  the  company  should  be 
utterly  null  and  void.  Such  an  enactment  might  do  something 
to  prevent  men  who  have  respectable  names  from  playing  the 
dis^aceful  part  of  decoy-ducks  to  the  unwary,  as  they  now  do, 
wimout  risk  to  themselves  beyond  the  solvency  of  those  who 
are  to  secure  them  against  loss. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  by  the  measures  I  have  suggested. 
Parliament  might  do  somediing  useful  to  put  a  check  on  the 
fraudulent  practices  of  promoters  of  public  companies. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  need  take  alarm  at  the  idea  that 
these  measures,  which  are  intended  only  to  give  some  remedy 
to  a  bona  fide  investor  who  has  been  unfairly  drawn  into  a 
worthless  scheme  by  dishonest  promoters,  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  stock  and  share  gamblers.  A  jury  are 
quite  able  to  distinguish  an  investor  from  a  gambler,  and  when 
it  comes  out  on  cross-examination  that  the  plaintiff  is  in  the 
habit  of  s])eculating  for  the  rise  as  it  is  called,  the  action  for 
deceit  in  the  prospectus  usually  fails  on  the  ground  that  the 
])Iaintiff  did  not  purchase  on  the  faith  of  the  prospectus,  but 
simply  with  an  eye  to  speculate  on  the  fluctuation  of  the  mar- 
ket. Nor  need  anyone  apprehend  that  the  measures  I  have 
proposed  would  give  rise  to  too  much  litigation  in  the  form  of 
actions  for  issuing  deceitful  prospectuses.  The  fact  is,  as  ever}' 
lawyer  knows  by  experience,  that  these  actions  are  so  heavy, 
as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  say,  so  expensive  to  get  up,  and  so 
hard  to  establish  by  evidence,  and  are  usually  met  by  such  a 
strenuous  denial  and  defence,  that  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  any 
man,  who  has  already  lost  his  money  in  the  company's  shares, 
to  risk  a  great  deal  more  by  embarking  in  one  of  these  ex- 
pensive and  hazardous  actions.  And  when  they  are  brought, 
it  is  usually  done  by  a  joint  subscription  of  several  persons,  all 
of  whom  have  suffered  by  the  same  fraud — as  in  a  late  notori- 
ous case. 

Indeed  the  great  expense  attending  these  actions,  which  in 
many  cases  mounts  up  to  thousands  of  pounds,  is  the  grand 
difficulty  in  exposing  and  punishing  the  frauds  of  promoters ; 
and  it  is  a  diflSculty  which  weighs  not  merely  upon  private  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  cheated,  but  which  all  but  determined 
the  Government  itself  to  abandon  the  prosecution  of  the  British 
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Bank  Directors^  in  a  case  where  they  had  combined  to  issue 
fraudulent  prospectuses^  and  had  thus  brought  themselves 
widiin  the  criminal  law. 

I  have  the  best  reason  for  knowing  this  fact^  having  been 
then  the  junior  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  which  was  directed 
bj  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  then  the  Attorney-General  and  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor.  The  expense  of  it  was  so  great  as  to 
frighten  even  the  Home  Office,  and  to  induce  them  to  repent 
of  haying  embarked  in  such  a  labour  of  Hercides. 

Nor  hiEis  their  reluctance  been  at  all  diminished  by  their 
experience  of  the  prosecution  of  the  impostor  Orton  in  the 
celebrated  Tichbome  case,  in  which  the  bUl  of  costs  presented 
to  Parliament  exceeded,  I  believe,  fifty  thousand  pounds.  I 
fear  that  this  serious  consideration  will  always  form  the  great 
difficulty  of  bringing  fraudulent  directors  and  promoters  to 
jubtice,  whether  by  civil  or  criminal  proceedings. 
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C.  W.  Rtalls,  LL.D.  (London),  said  that  some  promoters  had  no 
donbt  gone  to  a  most  improper  extent  in  making  representations  which 
Uiey  did  not  know  to  be  true ;  but  when  Mr.  Brown  stated  that  great 
loeaes  had  fallen  upon  half-pay  officers,  widowB,  and  clergymen,  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  losses  had  occurred  owing  to  the  statements  in  a  pro- 
spectus, or  by  the  act  of  the  promoters.  When  it  had,  there  was  fraud ; 
then  by  all  means  let  the  guilty  party  or  parties  be  punished,  and  be 
compelled  to  indemnify.  But  there  was  an  intermediate  class  of 
people  who  were  responsible  for  the  evils  alluded  to,  and  who,  he 
thought,  would  not  be  reached  by  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law. 
hi  the  majority  of  cases  the  severest  losses  had  arisen  not  from  invest- 
ments made  on  the  &ith  of  the  statements  in  a  prospectus,  but  on  the 
hiih  of  representations  as  to  the  value  of  the  security  made  by  a 
stock-broker,  who  perhaps  thus  sold  stock  of  his  own,  of  which  he  was 
anziofus  to  get  rid.  He  remembered  a  case  in  which  he  was  engaged 
18  counsel  for  one  of  the  defendants  in  an  action  brought  against 
directors  for  fraud.  The  original  directors  had  given  a  guarantee  that 
the  concern  would  pay  a  dividend  of  12i  per  cent,  for  four  years ; 
and  had  the  company  been  properly  managed  it  would  have  puid  it, 
and  the  defendant's  witnesses  proved  the  truth  of  every  fact  stated  in 
the  prospectus.  Thereupon  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  said  that  if 
such  an  action  succeeded,  no  one  would  be  safe  in  telling  the  whole 
truth,  and  there  was  a  non-suit.  How  was  it  that  the  plaintiff  had 
come  to  invest  his  money  in  these  shares?  It  did  not  come  out  on 
the  trial,  but  he  discovered  afterwards  that  the  stockbroker  had  sent 
with  the  prospectus  a  little  note  of  his  own,  stating  that  it  was  a 
laTourable  investment;  and  the  plaintiff  himself,  looking  at  the 
g[uaraiitee  of  12^  per  cent.,  said,  '  Here  is  half  my  money  back  in  a  few 
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years.'  He  was  induced  to  invest  by  the  favourable  opinion  of  the 
stockbroker  and  the  guarantee  of  12^  per  cent.  A  man  who  takes  the 
risk  of  a  bargain  is  not  to  be  pitied  because  he  loses.  They  ought  to 
be  careful  to  put  the  saddle  upon  the  right  horse.  He  (Mr.  Ryalls) 
thoroughly  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Brown, 
us  to  the  case  of '  Twycross  v.  Grant.'  There  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
no  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  statute  so  as  to  include  every  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  company,  and  which  could  in  any  way  affect 
its  prospects,  or  influence  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man  proposing  to 
take  shares  in  the  company. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  said  that  the  arguments  used  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Cox  and  Mr.  Brown  ought  to  recommend  their  conclusions 
to  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  section.     He  (Mr.  Chadwick)  had 
been  asked,  since  he  came  to  Aberdeen,  whether  he  was  not  one  of  the 
promotei*s  against  whom  the  papers  were  directed.    Well,  he  had  given 
evidence  during  two  days  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  had  only  to  say  in  reply  that  his  firm  were  simply  » 
firm  of  accountants  of  long  standing,  whose  interest  it  was  to  encourage 
commercial  integrity  in  every  direction,  and  which  acted  as  agents,  but 
never  as  promoters  of  companies.     They  never  had  a  case  in  which  a 
director    of  a   company   had    his   qualification  given  to  him.       He 
(Mr.  Chadwick)  looked  upon  the  man  who  accepted  his  qualification  as 
a  decoy  duck,  and  the  act  of  accepting  such  a  bribe  as  fraudulent,  and 
would  punish  him  accordingly.     He  was  convinced  too  that,  whenever 
shares  were  quoted  at  a  premium  before  aUotment,  there  was  fraud  m 
the  transaction.     Again,  he  regarded  the  suppression  of  anything  that 
was  known  and  which  was  of  importance,  such  as  an   intermediate 
profit  or  a  bonus,  or  other  payment  beyond  a  fair  commission,  as  being 
as  much  a  fraud  as  a  fraudulent  pretence  would  be.     His  firm    had 
never  been   anything   but  agents,  and  they  invested  on  an   average 
between   £2,000,000  and   £3,000,000   every  year,  and   their   usual 
charge  was  one  per  cent. — their  highest  charge  in  cases  of  foreign 
business  did  not  average  one-and-a-half  per  cent. ;  whereas  the  courts 
ht^ve  recently  allowed  even  four  per  cent,  as  a  proper  rate  of  commis- 
sion, and  yet  his  firm,  with  their  one  per  cent.,  managed  to  make  some 
progress  every  year :    but  their  integrity  and  honesty  were   sometimes 
doubted  in  case  the  business  or  management  was  bad  or  defective. 
The  Government  had  recently  paid  nearly  three  per  cent,  to  the  great 
firm  who  guaranteed  the  loan  of  four  millions  for  the   purchase   of 
shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.     He  (Mr.  Chadwick)  was  sure  that  had  his 
firm  been  applied  to,  or  many  others   in  the  city,  they  could    have 
guaranteed  the  finding  of  the  money  at  from  ^  to  -^  per  cent.  ;  but 
Parliament  cheerfully  sanctioned  the  payment  of  the  higher  rate.     He 
had  introduced  a  bill  about  two  years  ago  in  reference  to  fraudulent 
companies,   which   provided   for   many   of  the  points  mentioned   by 
Messrs.   Cox  and  Brown.     That  bill  received   the   approval   of  Her 
Majesty's  Attorney-General  and  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Home  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
was  approved   by  the   Associated   Chambers  of  Conmierce.     It   was 
thought,  however,  that  the  definitions  intended   to   cover  the  frauds 
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tnenticmed  were  rather  too  severe,  whilst  in  his  opinion  they  were  not 
XTere  enough.  At  the  same  time  he  would  caution  those  who  heard 
him  against  judging  of  all  joint-stock  enterprises  by  those  which  were 
referred  to  by  Serjeant  Cox  as  improperly  promoted,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  were  most  heard  of.  There  were  sound  companies  in  which 
millions  had  been  well  and  profitably  invested.  The  principle  of 
joint>8tock  companies  was  sound,  and  had  materially  assisted  soxmd 
commercial  enterprise ;  and  had  been  and  would  still  be,  when  carried 
out  honestly,  and  when  well  managed,  both  creditable  and  profitable  to 
all  oonoemed. 

Mr.  William  Griffith,  Barrister-at-Law,  said  that  in  considering 
the  question  before  them,  which  was  one  of  great   importance,  they 
tfOght  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  companies  were  not  bubble 
companies.     There  were  many  which  existed   and   carried  on  their 
operationB  to  the  great  advantage,  not  only  of  those  who  were  connected 
with  them,  but  of  the  public  at  large.     The  contract  of  partnership,  as 
-experience  had  shown,  was  a  most  beneficial  one.     One  person  might 
have  talent,  another  capital,  and  the  talent  and  the  capital  might  oflen 
be,  as  it  had  been,  combined  with  the  best  results.     The  question  was 
whether  further  l^islative  interference  was  desirable.     Hitherto,  the 
point  discussed  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  as  to  the  punishment  of 
iisodsy  and  not  much  had  been  said  as  to  the  prevention  of  those 
frauds.     In  that  point  of  view  they  might  turn  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  learn  something  to  assist  them.     No  company  was  allowed  to  have 
its  shares  quoted  unless  a  certain  portion  of  them  had  been  subscribed 
for.     Why  should  not  that  rule  be  made  one  of  general  observation, 
and  a  penalty  attached  to  its  non-performance  ?     Why  should  not  a 
certificate  that  it  had  been  observed  be  in  all  cases  required  ?     With 
respect  to  the  alteration  in  the  form  of  indictment  suggested  by  Mr. 
Serjeant  Cox,  the  mode  of  procedure  would  no  doubt  apply  to  those 
who  asserted  what  was  &l8e,  but  he  doubted  whether  it  would  to  those 
who  suppressed  what  was  true.     Then  again,  it  was  open  to  considera- 
tion whether  it  was  altogether  consistent  with  the  general  prhiciples  of 
t)ur  criminal  law   that  we   should   throw   the  onus   of  proving   his 
innocence  upon  the  accused.     They  ought  not  to  be  led  away  by  in- 
dignation at  the  consequences  of  a  man^d  conduct  into  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  intended  to  defraud.     It  was  difficult  for  anyone  to  prove 
a  negative.     Then  there  was  the  difficulty  as  to  whether  the  negligence 
of  a  director  constituted  positive  fraud.     He  was  present  at  the  charge 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  Gumey  case.  There  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  the  misery  that  had  been  caused  to  large  numbers  of  people. 
One  director  was  out  of  the  country,  and  knew  nothing  whatever  as  to 
what  had  been  going  on ;  and  the  question  was,  was  lie  a  participator 
ia  the  fraud,  if  fraud  there  had  been?     The  fact   tliat  widespread 
misery  prevailed  did  not  prevent  tlie  question  arising  whether  negli- 
Ttnce  constituted  fraud.     The  whole  question  was  of  vitiil  importance. 
It  was  for  the  Legislature  to  see  whether  certain  restrictions  ought  not 
to  be  placed  upon  the  starting  of  a  company,  not  only  as  to  tlie  sub- 
scribed capital,   but  as  to  tlic  requirement  of  an  independent    and 
tellable  valuation  of  its  property  before  it  was  started. 
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Professor  Sheldon  Amos  said  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  lent 
considerable  countenance  to  public  companies,  and  threw  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  around  promoters  o£  those  companies.  At  the 
same  time  a  considerable  amount  of  protection  was  due  to  those 
necessarily  ill-informed  persons  who  foimd  the  money  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  undertakings.  The  State  had  therefore  to  stand  between 
the  two  parties — to  favour  the  general  policy  of  the  companies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  protect  innocent  persons  whose  money  carried  out 
that  policy  on  the  other.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  last  speaker  that 
if  Serjeant  Cox's  suggestion  were  adopted,  there  would  be  an  upeetting 
of  the  old  doctrine  as  to  the  presumption  being  in  favour  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  accused.  If  a  person  undertook  the  responsibility  of 
setting  up  a  public  company,  he  must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  that 
responsibility  at  every  step ;  he  must  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  company  by  a  vast  number  of 
necessarily  ignorant  people.  It  was,  he  thought,  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  afford  the  judges  facilities  for  applying  the  doctrine  of 
fraud  with  increasing  cogency. 

Mr.  H.  N.  MozLEY,  Barrister-at-Law,  was  of  opinion  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  would  do  little  more  than  re-enact  the 
law  of  false  pretences,  and  they  all  knew  how  difHcult  it  was  to  cany 
out  that  law.  It  would  not  cover  the  case  of  a  man  who  gave  his  name 
to  a  company  having  received  his  qualification.  Now  the  law  required 
that  a  director  of  a  company  should  have  a  certain  stake  in  it,  as  a 
prima  fade  guarantee  to  others,  and  if  he  had  not  that  stake  he  was 
guilty  of  a  fraud.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  how  such  a  man 
—one  who  merely  lent  his  name — was  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences,  as  he  was  really  obtaining  an  indemnity  against  lo&?.  If 
the  company  £iiled  he  would  gain  nothing,  and,  if  it  prospered,  of 
course  nothing  would  be  heard  of  the  case. 

Mr.  R.  Dennt  Urlin,  Barrister-at-Law,  said  that  as  the  question  be- 
fore them  had  been  already  viewed  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  lawyer, 
the  moralist,  and  the  man  of  capital,  he  might  be  allowed  to  consider 
it  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  injured  shareholder.  They  had 
been  told  that  the  unfortunate  applicants  for  shares  in  companies 
doomed  to  failure  were  usually  found  amongst  clergymen,  widows,  and 
single  ladies.  It  had  been  his  (Mr.  Urlin's)  lot  to  take  shares  (though 
never  to  a  ruinous,  or  even  a  large  extent)  in  companies  which  had 
failed.  And  their  failure  he  attributed  not  to  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  their  promoters,  but  simply  to  miscalculation.  Mistakes  were  often 
made  very  honestly  with  regard  to  contracts,  traffic,  and  scientific 
methods  of  doing  things.  Unquestionably,  truth  and  candour  were 
desirable,  and  ought  to  be  enforced  in  the  drawing  up  of  your  pro- 
spectus. The  law  required  this  already ;  and  the  defect  was  not  in  the 
state  of  the  law,  but  in  the  absence  of  somebody  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  enforce  the  law.  This  brought  them  to  the  absence  of  a  Public 
Prosecutor,  who  is  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and  in  every 
civilised  country  excepting  England.  Now  the  fact  was  that  applicants 
for  shares  in  new  companies,  of  whatever  class  or  society,  were  u«»ually 
attracted  by  some  or  one  of  the  promoters'  names.     He  had  himself 
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tden  ahareB  in  a  certain  company,  simply  because  amongst  the  pro- 

moten*  names  there  was  the  name  of  an  eminent  lawyer.  The  company 

piofed  a  fidlnre;  and  the  eminent  lawyer,  who  sat  on  that  pla^orm 

and  was  no  other  than  Serjeant  Cox,  must  have  lost  more  than  he 

(Mr.  Urlin)  did  by  it.     Here  was  an  example  of  a  company  failing, 

thoD^  honestly  promoted.     Therefore,  let  them  not  rely  too  much  on 

such  remedies  as  legislation  might  provide ;  and  let  them  remember 

that  any  l^slation  on  this  subject  became  difficult  to  obtain  in  the 

&oe  of  the  enormous  power  wielded  by  directors  of  companies  sitting 

in  Parliament.     It  had  been  suggested  that  every  contract  or  dealing, 

ereiy  fiict,  however  trivial,  should  be  set  out  in  the  prospectus.     Now 

a  lawyer,  bound  to  set  forth  the  '  material  *  parts  of  any  document,  was 

under  strong  temptation,  for  his  own  sake,  to  set  forth  every  word  of 

the  document.     So  that,  with  this  amplification  and  transcribing,  a 

|ff0flpectu8  would  become  a  pamphlet  of  immense  size.     It  was  bad 

tnough  to  have  your  table  laden  with  prospectuses  when  short,  but 

under  the  proposed  f^stem  these  documents  would  run  to  terrifying 

lei^th.     On  the  whole,  however,  he  highly  approved  of  the  tenor  of 

Mr.  Brown^s  suggestions,  which  were  designed  to  meet  a  serious  public 

evil. 

The  Chairman  (Lord  Gifibrd)  said  he  was  quite  sure  the  section 
and  the  Association  would  feel  imder  an  obligation  to  the  learned 
gentlemen  who  had  submitted  to  them  in  so  able  a  manner  their 
opinions  on  a  question  which  was  more  and  more  engaging  public 
attention. 
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By  Edward  W.  Cox,  Serjeant-at-Law. 

TirHAT  is  now  being  done  in  Victoria  shows  what  will  be 
If  sought  to  be  done  here  when  the  have-nots,  who  are 
everywhere  the  majority^  shall  have  obtained  electoral  power^ 
to  spend  what  they  please,  and  impose  the  taxes  they  do  not  pay 
upon  the  minority  who  have  the  property.  Confiscation  may 
be  deferred,  though  not  averted,  by  timely  reforms  of  admitted 
defects  in  the  land  laws ;  and  the  prudent  course  of  the  posses- 
sors of  property  will  be  to  anticipate  hostile  enactments  by 
giving  no  valid  excuse  for  them.  They  should  leave  no  obvious 
defects  unamended. 

The  porpose  of  this  paper  is  to  state  briefly  what  amend- 
ments might  be  made  with  advantage.  Happily  they  are  not 
numerous,  and  their  accomplishment  would  be  attended  witli 
few  practical  difficulties.  The  object  desired  is  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  land,  and  thus,  as  is  commonly  thought,  to  bring 
about  its  more  extensive  difiiision.  I  doubt  if  such  would  be 
the  effect  of  cheap  transfer ;  but  certainly  a  great  reduction  of 

■  See  JVansactions,  1871 ,  pp.  65.  173  ;  1872,  p.  460 ;  1875,  p.  257. 
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cost  would  greatly  benefit  the  existing  landowners  by  increasing 
the  marketable  value  of  their  property. 

Moreover,  the  end  sought  is  in  itself  desirable  and  jnst. 
The  obstacles  to  the  free  transfer  of  land  are — (1)  Settlements, 
including  entail;  (2)  mortgages,  and  other  incumbrances  aa 
securities;  C3)  tenure. 

Conveyances  are  now  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  The 
cost  of  dealing  with  real  property  arises  from  the  imavoidable 
investigation  and  proof  of  title.  If  any  incumbrances  of  any 
kind  are  permitted,  no  purchaser  can  buy  without  ascertaining 
if  such  there  be,  and  no  owner  can  sell  without  first  removiog 
them.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  cheap  convey- 
ancing— such  as  the  transfer  of  a  bale  of  cotton,  to  which  igno- 
rant land  law  reformers  delight  to  compare  it — is  impossible 
unless  land  is  forbidden  to  be  incumbered  in  any  manner.  The 
transfer  of  a  bale  of  cotton  would  be  equally  expensive  with 
the  transfer  of  a  strip  of  land  if  the  law  permitted  the  bale  of 
cotton  to  be  mortgaged  mthout  possession,  or  charged  with  a 
rent,  or  with  a  provision  for  families.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that,  even  when  a  uniform  suffrage  shall  have  made  us  a  pure 
democracy,  the  transfer  of  land  will  be  made  as  simple  as  the 
transfer  of  a  bale  of  cotton  by  adoption  of  the  only  possible 
means,  the  prohibition  of  any  incumbrance  whatever. 

The  next  question,  therefore,  is,  if  the  law  be  not  open  to 
amendments  that  would  remove  much  of  what  is  an  undisputed 
evil,  and  a  reasonable  subject  for  complaint  by  those  who  desire 
to  sell  or  buy.  Incumbrances  in  some  form  cannot  be  abolished, 
but  by  a  few  simple  provisions  they  may  be  made  less  obstruc- 
tive. I  venture  to  suggest,  to  those  who  have  the  means  of 
accomplishing  them,  some  reforms  that  would  do  much  to  remove 
the  most  serious  of  the  existing  impediments  to  the  free  transfer 
of  real  property. 

1.  The  power  of  settlement  in  any  form  should  be  strictly 
limited  to  one  succession ;  that  is  to  say,  the  donor  should  be 
permitted  to  determine  only  what  person,  living  at  the  time  of 
his  death  or  at  the  period  appointed  for  its  devolution,  shall 
take  the  land  after  liim.     This  in  effect  will  limit  the  power  of 
an  owner  to  encumber  for  one  generation  only.     For  instance, 
if  by  marriage  settlement,  he  may  determine  who  shall  take 
next  after  himself;  if  by  will,  he  may  say  to  what  person  living 
at  the  time  of  his  death  it  shall  pass.     But  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  provide  for  more  than  one  devolution.  All  charges 
upon  real  property  not  accompanied  with  actual  possession,  and 
of  what  kind  soever,  should  be  required  to  be  registered,  and 
no  unregistered  charge  should  be  valid.     This  registration  of 
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ijiarges  and  incambraiiceB  should  embrace  mortgages^  settle- 
ments, rent  chargea,  and  every  kind  of  burden  that  gives  an 
bterest  in  the  estate  to  any  other  than  the  actual  holder. 
Three-fourths  of  the  costs  of  conveyancing  are  caused  by  the 
necessity  for  inquiry  into  the  possible  existence  of  such  charges, 
lod,  if  any  be  found,  of  obtaining  a  release  from  them.  The 
time  over  which  such  an  inquiry  must  extend  woidd  thus  be 
limited,  and  the  search  of  the  register  of  land  charges  abbre- 
viated. 

2.  The  next  ia  the  proposal  to  which  I  ask  special  attention, 
fi)r  it  is  new,  and  it  would  probably  be  found  in  practice  more 
efficient  than  any.  I  propose  to  extend  to  all  real  property  the 
provisions  by  which  lands  taken  for  public  uses,  as  by  railways 
and  other  companies,  are  freed  from  sill  charges  or  incumbrances 
by  paying  the  same  into  court  for  the  benefit  of  the  persona 
entitled,  whether  actually  ascertained  or  not.  No  practical 
injustice  has  been  done  to  any  person  by  the  now  extensive 
operation  of  this  excellent  provision.  If  it  has  worked  so  well 
in  80  many  instances,  why  should  it  not  be  made  applicable 
oniversally  ?  How  much  land  is  at  this  moment  locked  up, 
umnarketable  in  itself,  incapable  of  improvement,  and  impeding 
public  interests,  because  of  charges  upon  it  to  minors,  lunatics, 
absentees,  and  others  incompetent  to  execute  a  legal  discharge 
of  their  claims  I  My  suggestion  is,  that  any  charge  upon  land, 
of  any  kind  that  affects  its  transfer,  should  be  permitted  to  be 
discharged  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  possession,  or  by  the 
freeholder  or  purchaser,  on  application  to  a  Judge,  or  to  the 
htlf-occnpied  Copyhold  Commissioners,  who  should  thereupon 
cause  the  charge  to  be  examined  and  valued,  and,  on  payment 
of  the  amount  awarded,  give  a  formal  discharge  to  the  land  so 
released.  The  sum  received  in  respect  of  such  charge  to  he 
paid  into  court,  to  be  held  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  pei*sons 
entitled  to  it,  and  to  be  paid  to  them  either  in  interest  or  prin- 
cipal, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage  or  settle- 
ment, and  as  if  the  same  had  been  received  directly  from  the 
land  itself.  With  such  a  provision  no  land  would  be  utterly 
and  hopelessly  locked  up.  The  person  entitled  to  the  posscvs- 
sion  would  be  enabled  to  relieve  his  land  from  the  burden. 
Tbe  terms  of  relief  may  be  onerous,  but  never  impracticable. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  amount  of  land  not  now 
marketable  would  thus  speedily  be  made  free. 

Lastly,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  establish  an  unifona 
freehold  tenure.  All  other  tenures  might  be  abolished,  as  copy- 
holds now  are,  by  compelling  the  merger  of  the  lesser  estates, 
of  course  on  payment  of  the  value  of  the  interest  absorbed. 

Q  2 
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Some  difficulty  would  be  found,  in  some  cases,  in  determining^ 
which  party  should  give  and  which  should  take ;  but  there  b 
none  that  might  not  be  met  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  law.  The  only  tenures  then 
known  to  the  law  would  be  freehold  oumership  and  leasehold 
or  other  tenancy. 

These  three  measures  are  not  of  necessity  allied.  Each 
might  be  adopted  without  the  others,  and  would  alone  accom- 
plish a  great  and  beneficial  reform.  They  are  not  heroic 
certainly,  but  they  are  practical.  The  most  useful  of  them — 
the  most  easily  and  speedily  to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  reform 
that  would  meet  with  the  least  resistance  because  it  has  been 
already  tried  and  proved  successful  in  other  transfers  of  land, 
that  which  I  would  most  earnestly  urge — is  the  second,  viz., 
the  discharge  of  charges  and  incumbrances  by  pavment  of  their 
value  into  court,  as  is  done  now  with  land  taken  for  public  uses. 
Next  session  would  suffice  to  pass  such  a  measure,  for  it  would 
probably  meet  with  universal  approval,  so  obviously  beneficial 
is  it.  The  others  would,  perhaps,  give  rise  to  more  conffict  of 
opinion  and  interest,  and  might  well  wait  awhile.  But  this  is 
urgent. 


The  Block  in  the  Law  Courts. 
By  Edward  W.  Cox,  Serjeant-at-Law. 

AN  arrear  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  causes  waiting  for  trial 
in  ]S|(Iiddlesex  alone,  with  certainty  of  increase,  involves 
a  delay  of  two  years,  at  least,  before  any  cause  can  be  tried. 
The  entire  inconsistency  of  this  state  of  things  with  modem- 
habits  would,  in  all  other  business  affairs,  imperatively  demand 
an  immediate  remedy.  The  first  that  suggests  itself  is  the 
creation  of  half-a-dozen  more  judges.  But  this  being  hopeless, 
other  means  must  be  found.  The  purpose  of  the  present  Paper 
is  to  suggest  the  only  practicable  substitute  for  more  judges. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  by  a  single  heroic  scheme.  It  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  a  combination  of  small  remedies. 

The  first  obvious  step  is  to  make  the  best  of  the  existing 
judicial  machinery.  There  are  two  grand  defects  in  the 
present  arrangement  that  reduce  the  working  powers  largely 
and  needlessly.  These  are  (1)  The  Assizes ;  (2)  The  Vacation. 

The  present  judicial  year  may  be  taken  at  thirty-six  weeks 
— allowing  thirteen  weeks  for  the  long,  and  three  weeks  for 
the  short  vacations.  Of  these  thirty-six  weeks,  the  assizer 
absorb   no  less  than  from  twelve  to   fifteen.      Taking  the 
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-iTerage  at  fourteen,  there  remain  out  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  of 

the  year  only  twenty-two  weeks,  or  not  quite  one-half  of  the 

whole,  for  the  entire  judicial  work  of  the  Appeal  Court,  the 

chambers  business,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  business  of  the 

metropolitan  centre.     This  work  cannot  be  abbreviated.     If 

trials  could  be  had  in  reasonable  time,  it  would  doubtless  l)e 

kigely  extended.     There  remain  only  the  fourteen  weeks  now 

given  to  the  assizes  from   which   any  time  can  possibly  be 

abstracted  to  be  given  to  the  work  of  London.     Is  it,  then, 

practicable  to  take  anything  from  the  assizes  ?     This  is  the 

problem  to  be  solved. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  Two  judges  are  not  needed 
at  the  assizes.  All  the  assize  work  for  which  a  superior  judge 
is  required  might  be  well  performed  by  one,  save  in  two  cir- 
cuits only.  In  the  criminal  courts  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
time  of  one  judge  is  occupied  in  trying  cases  many  of  which 
might  be,  and  all  of  which  ought  to  be,  tried  at  quarter 
sessions  or  by  recorders. 

The  first  step  to  redress  is,  therefore,  to  give  to  quarter 
sessions  jurisdiction  in  many  cases  now  excluded,  such  as 
burglary,  coining,  robbery  with  violence,  perjury,  and  indeed 
all  misdemeanours.  The  existing  limitations  are  survivals  of 
a  time  when  offences  were  punishable  with  death  which  now 
are  punished  only  with  imprisonment.  A  general  enactment 
should  give  to  quarter  sessions  jurisdiction  to  try  all  cases  of 
felony  in  which  the  punishment  does  not  exceed  fourteen  years 
of  penal  servitude,  and  all  misdemeanours.  To  prevent  possible 
inconvenience,  either  the  prosecution  or  defendant,  in  any  case 
committed  for  trial  at  quarter  sessions,  might  be  empowered  to 
tpply  to  a  judge,  on  sufficient  cause  shown,  to  order  the  trial 
to  be  held  at  the  assizes  instead  of  the  quarter  sessions.  But 
there  has  arisen  lately  a  reasonable  demand  for  more  rapid 
trial  of  criminals  in  the  provinces.  In  Middlesex  no  man  need 
wait  more  than  a  fortnight.  But  a  quarterly  assize  for  trial 
of  criminals  would  be  a  further  invasion  of  judicial  time.  This 
cannot  be,  and  a  substitute  must  be  found.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty. We  have  competent  recorders  in  every  county.  The 
remedy  is  simple.  Give  jurisdiction  to  the  recorders  to  try,  at 
their  sessions,  all  cases  within  their  counties  sent  to  them  by 
order  of  the  Home  Office,  which  should  reserve  for  the  judge 
of  assize  only  capital  crimes,  and  any  case  specially  ordered  to 
be  tried  at  an  assize.  One  judge  would  thus  be  enabled  to  do 
the  work  of  an  assize.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the 
business  were  disposed  of  with  reasonable  rapidity  in  London, 
litigants  in  the  coimtry  would  prefer  to  try  there,  as  being 
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practically  cheaper  and  more  accessible  than  most  of  the  assize 
towns.  The  number  of  assize  causes  would  thus  be  still 
further  reduced. 

True  that  these  are  only  partial  palliatives.  They  might 
enable  the  existing  judicial  staff  to  keep  pace  widi  the  new 
business^  but  not  to  overtake  the  arrears.  Some  supplement 
is  necessary.  Might  it  not  be  found  in  a  tribunal  in  the 
nature  of  a  court  of  arbitration — I  mean  a  voluntary ^  and  not 
a  compulsory  tribunal  ?  The  plan  of  such  a  court  is  very 
simple  and  practicable,  and,  as  it  would  be  used  only  by  parties 
who  prefer  speed  and  economy  to  delay  and  consequent  cost,, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  eflSciency,  the  question  of  capacity  will 
not  arise.  At  all  events,  the  judges  of  such  a  court  would  be- 
as  competent  as  are  the  commissioners  on  the  circuits,  for  the 
proposition  is  to  constitute  it  of  these  selfsame  conunissioners. 
For  the  outline  of  this  plan  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Torr.  It 
is  extremely  simple,  and  recommends  itself.  It  may  be  thus 
briefly  described : — A  list  to  be  made  of  all  the  Q.C.*s  and 
Serjeants-at-Law  in  the  commission  on  the  various  circuits, 
with  any  other  Q.C.'s  who  may  be  willing  to  serve.  These  to 
constitute  the  official  arbitrators  forjudges)  of  the  Arbitration 
Court,  offering  a  very  large  choice  to  suitors.  The  suitors  to 
select  from  this  list  their  own  judge  if  they  can  agree.  If  they 
cannot  agree,  the  disengaged  judge  first  on  the  list  to  be 
appointed.  The  trial  to  be  by  the  judge  alone  or  with  a  jury 
of  seven,  at  the  option  of  the  parties.  Either  party  to  be  at 
liberty  to  require  a  trial  by  jury.  The  rules  of  procedure  to 
be  in  every  respect  the  same  as  in  the  Superior  Courts,  and 
the  court  to  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  such  courts  and 
with  the  like  appeal.  The  court  fees,  regulated  by  order  of 
the  Superior  Court,  to  be  paid  to  the  Suitors'  Fund,  which 
will  include  the  fee  of  the  official  arbitrator,  who  will  be  paid 
from  the  fund,  and  not  by  the  parties.  That  fee  should  be  at 
the  rate  of  ten  guineas  per  day  for  every  day  he  is  so  employed. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious  at  a  glance. 
Delays  will  be  avoided  by  those  who  require  speed.  The 
tribunal  will  be  as  efficient  for  its  purposes  as  any  other.  It 
will  also  be  very  economical,  and  the  only  possible  objection  to 
it — that  the  judges  are  not  of  the  first  class — is  obviated  by 
tlie  provision  that  it  is  to  be  a  voluntary  tribunal,  and  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  clumsy  and  costly  process  of  trial  by 
arbitration.  It  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  three  cases  out  of 
four  now  entered  for  trial  might  be  as  well  tried  by  a  Q.C.  as 
by  a  judge.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  solicitors  t^at,  m 
a  twelvemonth,  this  Court  of  Arbitration  would  come  to  be 
very  largely  employed. 
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Such  are  the  remedies  I  venture  to  suggest  by  which  the 

block  in  the  law  courts  may  be  removed^  and  an  end  put  to  a 

great  and  substantial  grievance,  which  has  been  the  subject 

of  general  and  just  complaint  against  the  administration  of 

JQStioe. 


The  Law  of  Marriage  in  England  and  Scotland,^ 
Bj  John  Boyd-Kinn£ab,  Advocate  and  Barrister-at-Law. 

THE  systems  of  marriage  in  Scotland  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  agree  in  the  fundamental  view  which 
they  take  of  marriage.  They  both  regard  it  as  a  purely  civil 
contract,  based  on  consent  of  the  two  parties  concerned,  and 
they  both  therefore  agree  in  demanding  that  the  parties  shall 
he  capable  of  giving  consent.  This  consideration  enables  us  to 
lay  out  of  view  a  good  many  cases  which  occur  in  the  lawbooks 
of  the  two  countries,  in  which  the  question  merely  is  whether 
the  parties  were  mentally  competent  to  enter  into  a  contract. 
Mental  incapacity,  whether  from  drunkenness  or  insanitj^ 
vitiates  marriage  alike  in  both  countries,  no  matter  what  for- 
malities may  have  intervened. 

But,  after  thus  far  agreeing,  the  two  systems  diverge  on 
the  next  point.     The  law  of  England  requires  that  certain 
official  preliminaries  shall  precede  marriage,  and  that  certain 
forms  shall  be  observed  as  legal  evidence  of  consent.     The  law 
of  Scotland  asks  but  does  not  compel  such  preliminaries,  and 
it  admits  evidence  of    consent  without   observance  of  forms. 
General  usage  indeed,  fortified  by  public  opinion,  makes  the 
observance  of  similar  forms  all  but  universal  in  Scotland,  but 
still  the  distinction  exists,  that  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which 
no  forms  whatever  are  observed,  evidence  of  genuine  intention 
to  marry  is  taken  as  sufficient  to  prove  marriage.     And  in  twc> 
cases  the  law  of  Scotland  even  implies  intention  to  marry  from 
evidence  of  conduct   which  it  considers  ought  to  infer   that 
intention.     One  is,  where  two  persons  have  represented  them- 
selves, and  been  generally  believed  to  be  married.     In  that 
Cise  their  own  representations  are  accepted  as  true,  and  they 
are  not  allowed  to  offer  evidence  that  they  secretly  intended 
these  representations  to  be  untrue.     The  second  is,  where  a 
written  promise  to  marry  has  been  given  and  seduction  htis 
followed  on  the  faith  of  it.     In  that  case  the  written  promise 
is  held  to  be  true  marriage.    But  both  these  cases  rest  upon  the 

'  See  Transaction*,  1862,  pp.  164,  176;   1863,  p.  257;    1864,  p.  302;    186S, 
^297;  1873,  p.  228. 
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doctrine  that  marriage  is  an  act  of  consent,  and  needs  no  special 
form  of  words  nor  any  formal  act  to  perfect  it 

The  objections  to  such  a  system  are  apparent  on  the 
surface.  The  most  important  act  of  life,  both  to  the  parties, 
their  relatives,  and  the  public,  is  not  proved  by  clear  and  ir- 
refutable facts,  but  may  rest  upon  imperfect  recollection 
of  untrustworthy  witnesses.  And  from  the  possible  want  of 
publicity  objectionable  marriages  may  be  easily  contracted. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  force  of  these  objections.  They 
are  true,  and  must  be  conclusive,  if  any  system  can  be  found 
which  is  not,  by  avoiding  them,  made  open  to  others  more 
grave.  But  before  we  proceed  to  search  for  such  a  system,  it 
is  important  to  remark  the  exact  extent  to  which  these  objec- 
tions to  the  Scottish  rule  prevail.  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  public  opinion,  concurring  with  the  general  desire  of  the 
parties  to  make  their  marriage  a  solemn  act,  secures,  as  an  all 
but  universal  rule,  the  presence  of  indisputable  witnesses,  the 
legal  registration,  and  the  sanction  of  a  religious  ceremony. 
Among  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  such  public  acts  are  for 
any  reason  omitted,  much  the  greater  proportion  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt.  Either  the  engagement  is  expressed  in 
solemn  writing,  or  it  is  established  by  a  concurrence  of  testimony 
of  neighbours  which  admits  of  no  dispute.  Most  of  the  cases 
which  are  really  doubtful  come  necessarily  into  the  law  courts ; 
and  these  in  half-a-dozen  years,  and  in  a  population  of  three 
millions,  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  any  stranger  can  verify  by 
enquiry,  the  assertion  which  has  been  made  in  Parliament  and 
even  on  the  English  bench,  that  in  Scotland  most  persons  are 
married  irregularly,  and  that  few  know  whether  they  are 
married  or  not,  must  appear  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
evolution  of  a  code  and  of  a  system  of  national  habits  from 
purely  inner  consciousness. 

Now  let  us  cast  an  equally  rapid  glance  at  the  nature  and 
results  of  the  English  law  of  marriage. 

In  1754,  that  law,  till  then  not  essentially  different  frovEL 
the  still  existing  law  of  Scotland,  was  remodelled  by  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Act.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  Act  was  the 
scandal  of  the  Fleet  marriages,  which  disgraced  and  disreputable 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  were  ready  to  celebrate 
at  a  mementos  notice  and  without  enquiry.  Such  a  scandal 
has  never  existed  in  Scotland,  for  the  double  reason  that  the 
maxim  '  once  a  priest  always  a  priest '  was  in  Scotland,  though 
not  in  England,  abolished  at  the  Reformation,  and  that  an  Act 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  passed  in  1 66 1 ,  subjected  to  fine  and 
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imprisonment  any  clergyman  who  should  celebrate  marriage  in 
^li  insular  fashion.     But  Lord  Hardwicke  attacked  the  mis- 
chief^ not  by  imposing  penalties  on  the  clergymen  who  prosti- 
tuted their  office,  but  by  declaring  the  nullity  of  marriages  in 
which  certain  forms  were  not  observed.     From  that  date  in 
England  no  marriage  was  valid  unless  preceded  by  proclamation 
t)f  banns^  or  by  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  bishop's  surrogate. 
And  a  marriage  by  licence  was  void  if  either  party  was  under 
«ge,  unless  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians  was  given. 
And  all  marriages  were  declared  void  unless  celebrated  in  church 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve,  and  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  needless  to  consider  the  propriety  or  advantage  of 
some  of  these  rules,  because  after  an  experience  of  a  century 
they  were  condenmed  by  public  opinion  and  abolished.  Mar- 
riages may  now  be  celebrated  in  a  Dissenting  chapel  and  by  a 
Dissenting  clergyman,  or  in  a  registrar's  office,  and  notice  in 
the  statutory  form  to  a  registrar  is  equivalent  to  banns  or 
licence.  Nor  is  permission  of  parents  or  guardians  essential,* 
nor  does  a  false  oath  as  to  the  residence  of  the  parties  in- 
validate the  marriage.  Nor  does  even  the  total  absence  of 
either  licence  or  banns,  nor  the  fact  that  the  assumed  clergy- 
man is  not  really  in  holy  orders,  make  the  marriage  void, 
supposing  that  one  only  of  the  parties  is  under  the  belief  that 
in  these  particulars  the  law  had  been  duly  complied  with.  The 
cases  in  which  marriage  is  made  void  by  the  present  English 
law  are  those  in  which  both  parties  knowingly  and  wilfully 
use  a  false  name,  or  omit  the  preliminary  of  licence,  or  banns, 
or  notice  to  the  registrar ;  or  have  the  ceremony  celebrated  by 
a  person  not  in  holy  orders,  nor  a  registrar ;  or  in  a  place 
winch  is  not  a  church  or  licensed  chapel,  or  registrar's  office. 

Thus  English  experience  has  brought  marriage  in  that 
country  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  except 
in  the  one  case  in  which  both  parties  intentionally  omit  a  vital 
form.  A  marriage  in  England  may  now  be  equally  good  as 
in  Scotland,  although  there  has  been  no  banns,  no  licence,  no 
dergyman  present;  although  it  is  not  celebrated  in  a  church, 
nor  at  any  particular  hour,  nor  even  under  true  names ;  pro- 
vided only  that  one  of  the  parties  was  ignorant  of  any  inaccuracy 
in  these  particulars. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  legislation  has  not  reached  this 
stage  unadvisedly.  It  may  be  presumed  that  public  morality 
would  no  longer  stand  the  consequences  of  annulling  marriage 
through  the  defect  of  mere  form,  where  even  one  of  the  parties 
was  innooent  of  deliberate  fraud.     Therefore  we  may  leave 
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aside  any  discussion  on  this  branch  of  the  question.  Our  difr^ 
cussion  IS  thus  limited  to  the  remaining  question,  whether  even 
intentional  error  of  form,  known  to  both  parties,  ought  to 
invalidate  a  marriage  which  they  both  really,  desired  to 
contract. 

Now  on  this  question  there  are  some  principles  whidi  are 
common  to  all  contracts,  and  some  which  are  peculiar  to  mar- 
riage alone.  Certain  contracts  are  left  by  the  laws  of  all 
countries  to  be  proved  by  any  species  of  evidence,  while  others 
require  some  special  form  to  give  them  validity.  Thus  in  some 
coses  writing,  and  in  others  registration,  is  made  essential ;  and 
the  object  of  these  precautions  is  frequently  simply  that  of 
ensuring  certainty  and  preventing  fraud.  But  it  may  be- 
seriously  doubted  whether  in  any  case  the  means  attain  the 
end.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  famous  statute  was  passed 
•  For  the  preventing  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,'  which  enacted 
among  other  things  that  certain  bargains  must  be  always  in 
writing.  But  a  very  eminent  English  judge  has  stated  his 
opinion  that  that  Act  has  been  the  cause  of  more  fraud  and  more 
litigation  than  it  has  prevented.  In  the  county  of  Lancashire 
the  Act  is  to  this  day  systematically  ignored,  and  transactions 
of  immense  magnitude  are  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  fact 
that  by  neglect  of  the  very  simple  form  of  putting  them  in 
writing  they  are  all  in  the  eye  of  the  law  void.  From  this  illustra- 
tion the  double  conclusion  may  well  be  drawn,  that  the  simplest 
legal  forms  do  not  avail  to  prevent  doubt  and  dispute,  and 
that  individuals  will  neglect  them,  whatever  their  penalty^ 
when  even  so  slight  a  motive  as  habit  or  convenience  suggests 
their  omission. 

But  turning  to  the  contract  of  marriage,  a  much  stronger 
argument  against  applying  the  sanction  of  nullity  to  defect  in 
mere  form  may  be  stated.  For  this  particular  contract  affects 
persons  the  most  illiterate  and  stupid,  as  well  as  the  educated 
and  sagacious.  It  is  influenced  by  the  strongest  passions  to 
which  human  nature  is  subject,  and  the  consequence  of  nullity 
is  more  tremendous  than  any  civil  penalty  or  any  loss  of  pro- 
perty. Ought  we  then  to  enforce  legal  rules  at  such  a  cost^ 
and  in  circumstances  which  make  their  breach  so  natural, 
sometimes  so  almost  inevitable  ? 

Consider  how  easy  it  is  in  frequent  circumstances  to  blunder 
on  the  very  simplest  question.  Take  two  points  from  the 
present  English  law.  Can  anything  appear  easier  than  to 
require  that  the  parties  shall  give  their  true  names?  But 
what  is  a  person's  true  name  ?  Is  it  the  name  he  was  baptized 
in,  but  which,  as  frequently  happens,  he  has 'never  borne  since ; 
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oris  it  the  name  by  which  he  has  been  commonly  known  ?    IT 
ke  lu8  two  or  more  Christian  names,  is  omission  of  one  of  them 
&til  ?    Is. a  contraction  valid  ?     If  a  change  of  name  has  oc- 
CQired,  18  the  original,  or  the  new  name,  the  real  name ;  and 
what  period  of  use^  or  amount  of  advertisement,  is  necessary  ta 
validate  the  new  name  ?     These  are  not  imaginary  questions ; 
ereiy  one  of  them  has  appeared  in  the  English  courts,  and  they 
hvft  been  decided  in  various  ways  according  to  circumstances. 
But  is  it  well  to  make  the  validity  of  marriage  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances of  which  different  judges  take  different  views,  in 
▼hich  persons  may  most  honestly  blunder,  and  in  which  the 
best  intentioned  persons  may  often  be  puzzled  to  know  what  is 
rhe  strictly  legal  course  ? 

Take  next  the  question,  what  is  a  church?  Is  it  a  church 
after  it  has  fallen  into  ruin  ?  Is  the  vestry  part  of  the  church  ? 
Is  it  a  church  if  it  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  partly  on 
unoonsecrated  ground  ?  Is  it  a  church  if  though  consecrated  it 
has  not  been  authorised  for  marriages  ?  These  are  questions 
both  of  law  and  of  fact,  and  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is 
presumed  that  everyone  knows  the  law.  Nevertheless  it  is 
true  that  there  are  many  clergymen,  and  even  many  lawyers, 
who  do  not  know  the  law,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  bridegrooms  and  brides  do  not  find  it  out.  Every  Session 
Acts  are  passed  to  render  valid  whole  batches  of  marriages 
celebrated  in  supposed  churches,  which  have  been  discovered 
afterwards  not  to  be  quite  correctly  churches  in  the  eye  of  the 
Liw.  In  strict  truth,  nobody  who  is  married  in  church  in 
England  can  be  sure  that  his  marriage  is  valid  unless  he  has 
made  a  legal  investigation  into  the  question  whether  the  church 
was  ever  duly  consecrated,  and  whether,  after  being  consecrated, 
authority  has  been  duly  given  by  the  Bishop  for  the  solemni- 
sation of  marriages  therein. 

I  have  said  that  these  puzzles,  and  the  uncertainty  thence 
arising^  are  not  imaginary.  They  are  cases  that  have  actually 
coiae  before  the  English  courts  or  been  settled  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.  And  what  is  most  material  to  observe  is,  that 
they  have  not  arisen  through  any  negligence  of  the  parties,  or 
through  any  desire  to  conceal  their  proceedings  or  evade  any 
fomis  of  the  law,  but  that  they  vitiate  marriages  of  the  most 
honest  intentions,  which,  had  no  indispensable  form  been  de- 
manded, would  have  been  proved  in  a  moment  by  overwhelming 
evidence  of  mutual  consent. 

Impressed  by  these  facts,  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Marriage  Law,  which  reported  in  1868  (and  which  comprised 
tmong  its  English  legal  members  Lords  Chelmsford,  Hatherley,, 
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Selborne,  Cairns,  Penzance,  and  Sir  Travers  Twim)  admitted 
that  the  marriage  law  of  England  was  not  one  which  could  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  general  rule  for  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
conceded  that  the  witnesses  from  Scotland  '  criticised  not  un- 
justly the  complexity  of  the  English  law,  and  the  elements  ol 
uncertainty  introduced  into  it  by  some  of  the  rules  on  whicli 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  English  marriages  is  made  tc 
depend.'  And  in  their  proposals  for  a  common  code  the} 
therefore  recommended  that  every  foi*m  should  be  abolished,  it 
so  far  as  affecting  the  ultimate  validity  of  the  marriage,  excepi 
the  presence  of  a  duly  authorised  official  celebriant,  or  witness 
either  a  minister  holding  an  actual  charge,  or  a  registrar ;  anc 
even  further, '  that  the  contract,  if  entered  into  by  the  partio 
acting  in  good  faith  in  the  presence  of  any  person  officiating 
de  facto  as  a  minister  of  the  authorised  class  or  a  registrar 
ought  to  be  held  valid  and  binding  in  law,  notwithstanding  an] 
defect  in  the  orders,  title,  or  authority  of  the  person  so  offid- 
ating.'  Consequently,  under  this  rule,  it  would  be  immateria 
whether  the  ceremony  were  gone  through  in  church  or  else 
where,  whether  under  true  or  false  names,  whether  by  day  oi 
night,  whether  after  notice  given  or  not,  and  even  whether  b] 
an  authorised  official  or  not,  provided  merely  on  this  last  hea< 
the  parties  both  believed  that  he  had  due  authority  b&  clergy 
man  or  as  registrar. 

This  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  the  very  highest  and  moe 
conservative  legal  authorities  in  England,  of  the  sj'stem  o 
legal  forms,  with  which  all  their  habits  and  prejudices  hav< 
been  so  long  entwined,  shows  in  the  most  conclusive  manne: 
that  any  system  of  forms  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  unteii 
able,  in  so  far  as  it  is  held  to  affect  the  validity  of  marriage 
But  I  will  now  review  briefly  the  regulations  which  the  Com 
missioners  desired  to  see  made  general  respecting  the  presence 
of  an  official  celebrant,  and  respecting  the  particulars  of  notic* 
and  consent  of  parents  which  that  celebrant  should  be  author 
ised  to  exact  from  the  parties,  before  performing  his  office  o 
official  celebration. 

I  confess  for  myself  I  seriously  doubt  the  policy  of  estab 
lishing  a  limited  class  of  official  witnesses.  No  analogous 
system  can  be  found  in  reference  to  any  other  legal  contract 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  would  have  entered  into  the  mind  o 
anyone  in  relation  to  marriage,  had  it  not  been  for  the  associa 
tion  of  that  ceremony  with  the  idea  of  religious  rites.  It  ma] 
well  be  asked  why  a  clergyman  or  a  registrar  is  a  better  wit 
ness  to  a  simple  statement  than  any  other  man  or  woman  o 
^credibility.     And  if  credibility  is  to  be  confined  to  certain  pra 
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fessions  or  classes,  why  is  a  clergyman  or  a  registrar  to  be 
deemed  cre^ble^when  a  barrister,  a  doctor,  a  magistrate,  a  judge,, 
is  deemed  incredible  ?     Of  course  no  answer,  save  one,  can  be 
men  to  the  question  thus  put.     But  the  limitation  to  a  class 
IS  ftTowedly  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  ground 
tliat  there  ought  to  be  certain  preliminaries  to  marriage  in  the 
▼ay  of  notice,  declarations,  and  publication,  which,  mough  to 
be  directory  only  and  not  essential,  they  think  ^  can  be  enforced 
by  the  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  authorised  minis- 
ten  of  religion  and  civil  officers,  who  are  charged  with  the 
obligation  of  seeing  that  these  preliminary  requirements  are 
fiil^ed.'     At  the  same  time  they  admit  that  some  of  these 
preliminaries  ought  occasionally  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  they 
think  that  the  official  celebrators  are  the  right  persons  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  discretion  of  granting  such  dispeusation. 

It  would  occupy  more  time  t£an  I  could  reasonably  ask  of 
the  Association,  £f  I  were  to  enumerate  all  the  declarations 
which  the  Commissioners  think  should  precede  marriage.  They 
embrace  not  only  the  names  and  residence  of  the  parties,  but 
the  date  of  death  of  any  previous  husband  or  wife ;  the  state- 
ment of  thetdegree  of  relationship  of  the  one  to  the  other,  or 
to  the  previous  husband  or  wife  of  the  other ;  various  particu- 
lu9  about  previous  residence ;  the  address  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  minors ;  the  address  of  the  minister  or  officer  to  whom 
the  other  party  is  bound  to  give  notice ;  and  the  Commissioners 
think  that  these  statements  should  be  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  two  other  credible  persons,  and  that  all  these  declar- 
ations should  be  made  under  sanction  of  penalties  for  perjury. 
Then  notice  in  duplicate  is  to  be  sent  to  the  minister  or  registrar 
of  the  district  where  the  other  party  resides,  and  no  one  is  to 
celebrate  a  marriage  without  having  before  him  a  certificate 
that  all  these  conditions  have  been  accurately  complied  with. 

Now  here  the  question  arises  whether  all  these  formalities 
will  not  operate  as  a  powerful  deterrent  from  marriage  to  that 
large  class  of  persons  who  are  desirous  to  marry  if  they  can  do  it 
without  difficulty,  or  fuss,  or  cross-examination,  or  loss  of  time, 
bat  who,  if  thus  deterred,  will  simply  adopt  the  alternative  of 
concubinage.  I  believe  it  is  well  known,  and  it  is  expressly 
admitted  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  that  such  is  the 
operation  a£  the  requirement  of  banns  at  present.  They  say 
that  ^  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  dislike  of  this  mode  of  pul>- 
lication  tends  to  promote  clandestinity,  rather  than  prevent  it, 
bj  inducing  many  persons  to  resort  for  marriage  to  places 
where  they  are  unknown.'  The  same  evidence  also  proves  that 
*it  is  practically  useless  and  inconvenient  in  very  populous 
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places.'  Now  surely  if  publicity  and  formality  of  notice  is  at 
once  such  an  obstacle  where  it  is  effectual,  and  yet  so  easily 
evaded  where  parties  desire  to  evade  it ;  the  substitute  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners  must  be  equally  objectionable  and 
ineffectual.  If  the  notice  to  the  official  celebrant  is  to  be  kept 
secret  in  his  bosom,  it  fails  in  publicity  ;  if  he  is  to  publish  it, 
persons  who  object  to  publication  will  not  marry ;  and  if  the 
notice  comes  to  him  merely  as  one  in  a  hundred  other 
notices  in  a  large  parish,  he  can  know  nothing  personally  of 
its  truth. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  consider  the  propriety  of  one  of  the 
conditions  which  these  forms  are  invented  to  secure.     Parental 
consent  is  to  be  immaterial,  as  it  is  now,  when  both  parties  are 
of  age.     But  when  one  is  under  i^e,  the  Commissioners  would 
forbid  any  official  celebrant  to  act,  unless  written  consent  of 
the  parents  of  the  minor  is  shown  to  him.     That  is  a  sterner 
rule  than  exists  at  present,  for  only  actual  dissent  prohibits  the 
issue  of  a  licence,  and  it  does  not  avail  to  impede  the  sufficiency 
of  banns.     But  do  we  imagine  that  the  refusal  of  parentiu 
consent  to  marriage  will  calm  the  passions,  and  give  patience  to 
ardent  lovers  ?     We  know  that  in  France  the  enforcement  of 
this  condition  only  begets  immorality.    We  know  also  that,  in 
large  communities  in  England,  marriage  at  an  early  age  and  in 
entire  indifference  to  parental  control  is  so  much  a  habit  that 
no  change  in  the  law  can  be  expected  to  abate  it.     The  Com- 
missioners quote  the  census  returns  of  1861  which  show  that  in 
three  towns  in  the  north  of  England  155  husbands  and  501 
wives  ^  were  coupled  at  the  immature  age  of  15  and  under.* 
In  other  manufacturing  towns  the  same  evidence  shows  ^  that 
from  15  to  20  is  the  age  at  which  a  considerable  number  of 
the  male  operatives,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  the  female,  are 
married.'     The  late  Canon  Stowell,  the  incumbent  for  many 
years  of  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  Manchester,  stated  that 
'  very  few  of  the  young  persons  in  the  factories  ever  think  of 
consulting  their  parents  when  contemplating  marriage.'  Never- 
thelesss,  the  Commissioners  agree  that  such  a  state  of  things,  if 
to  be  deplored,  yet  ought  not  to  be  prevented  by  altering  the 
age  of  legal  marriage,  for  fear  that  worse  should  follow  if 
marriage  were  prohibited.     It  seems  a  necessary  consequence 
that  parental  dissent  should  not  be  allowed  to  bar  the  celebrant 
any  more  than  to  invalidate  the  marriage.     For  if  the  parties 
cannot  find  a  celebrant  they  will  certainly  in  a  very  lai^ 
number  of  instances  do  without  one. 

I  do  not  indeed  hesitate  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  in 
a  question  in  which  there  are  such  mixed  and  powerful  emo- 
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tioiiA,  sensibilities^  and  passions  inevitably  at  work,  the  parent 
ooglit  not  to  be  made  by  law  more  powerful  than  nature  makes 
Um.  I  deprecate  immature  marriages,  but  if  the  Legislature 
dsre  not  prohibit  them,  neither  ought  it  to  allow  the  parent  to 
do  so.  The  parent's  influence,  if  exerted,  is  powerful  enough. 
When  rightly  exercised,  it  is  strengthened  by  having  on  its 
side  public  opinion,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  other  domestic 
ties  which  are  broken  by  an  unjustifiable  breach  with  the  head 
of  the  family.  But  heads  of  families  are  not  infallible.  Some- 
times they  make  more  account  of  money  or  worldly  position 
tlum  of  their  children's  happiness.  Sometimes  they  are  moved 
by  mere  prejudice,  sometimes  by  old  quarrels,  sometimes  by 
desire  to  retain  their  children  to  themselves.  Lord  Hardwicke 
even,  the  sternest  of  legislators,  granted  an  appeal  to  himself 
from  the  refusal  of  the  mother,  though  he  would  not  interpose 
igainst  the  father.  The  Commissioners  seem  to  approve  of  the 
raild  beinff  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law.  But  this 
would  arail  only  to  the  rich.  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  tell  a 
fiictory  girl  to  appeal  from  her  father  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  fiimer's  prohibition  would  practically  be  final  against 
mtrriage ;  but  the  experience  of  every  country  shows  that  it 
would  not  be  final  against  unlicensed  love.  At  the  best,  the 
role  would  only  introduce  by  degrees  the  French  custom  that 
mtrriages  are  arranged  by  the  parents  and  not  by  the  parties. 
I  do  not  think  argument  is  needed  against  a  system  leading  to 
eoch  a  result. 

Lastly^  the  question  is  to  be  considered  whether  there  is  any 
sound  reason  against  permission  of  marriage  without  a  period 
of  previous  notice.  Everyone  admits  that  there  are  occasions 
in  which  immediate  marriage  should  be  possible.  It  may  be 
the  last  act  of  justice  on  a  deathbed ;  it  may  be  required  in 
Ei^land  to  legitimise  a  child  about  to  be  born ;  it  may  be 
demanded  by  a  sudden  call  of  duty  which  must  otherwise 
separate  the  parties  for  years,  or  send  them  forth  together  but 
OQwedded.  The  law  of  England  now,  therefore,  allows  it  to 
all  who  can  pay  80/.  for  a  special  licence.^  The  Commissioners 
would  allow  dispensation  nrom  notice  to  be  granted  by  the 
Bishop,  or  by  a  select  officer  of  a  presbytery.  The  admission 
of  this  necessity  is  of  more  importance  than  the  remedy  offered. 
Birth  and  death  will  not  always  wait  till  a  bishop  or  a  presby- 
terial  officer  can  be  hunted  up,  and  satisfied  of  the  pressure  of 
emergency.  And,  after  all,  for  what  good  is  delay  interposed  ? 
Lest  the  parties  might  change  their  minds  ?      It  is  supposed 

1 1  «m  infonned  that  this  fee  baa  recently  beon  reduced  to  6^ 
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that  two  persons  are  so  fervidly  attached  that  thej  wooU 
instantly  marry ;  but  that  if  they  were  put  off  for  a  fortnight 
they  would  cool  and  discover  their  unsuitableness,  though  in 
the  meantime  they  had  given  public  and  solemn  notice  of  thor 
intention.  No  doubt  that  sometimes  happens^  but  in  sudi 
cases  it  is  probable  that  the  notice  was  given  with  so  much 
hesitation  that  a  more  irrevocable  act  would  have  been  declined. 
It  certainly  does  not  appear  from  the  experience  of  irregular 
marriages  in  Scotland,  where  neither  notice  nor  publicity  is 
required,  that  subsequent  penitence  is  more  frequent  than  it  is 
after  marriage  in  England.  Irregular  marriages  in  Scotland  , 
are  rare — divorce  from  an  irregular  marriage  is  hardly  ever 
known. 

To  sum  up,  the  Commissioners,  while  fully  recognising  that 
a  ceremony,  no  matter  how  irregular,  ought  to  be  bindings 
would  compel  the  ceremony  to  take  place  before  an  official 
witness,  and  would  make  a  secret  marriage  impossible,  unlesB 
with  connivance  or  by  deception  of  that  witness.  It  seems  to  me, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  true  security  against  secret  marriagea 
lies  in  the  reprobation  of  public  opinion,  and  that  to  make  them 
in  every  case  legally  impossible  is  in  effect  the  same  thinff  aa 
to  make  them  legally  void,  and  can  have  no  other  result  tiian 
to  promote  immorality. 

If,  in  conclusion,  I  venture  to  state  my  own  opinion  on  the 
whole  question,  it  is  only  as  that  of  an  unprejudiced  observer 
who  has  for  many  years  considered  the  practical  working  of 
the  different  systems  prevailing  in  England  and  Scotland.  If, 
during  that  time,  I  have  changed  my  views,  it  has  not  been 
from  sentiments  of  nationality,  but  because  my  original  impres- 
sion, which  was  in  favour  of  the  apparent  simplicity  and  cer- 
tainty  and  prudence  of  the  English  rules,  has  been  changed  by 
observation  of  facts.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  legal  formality 
should  be  in  no  shape  or  disguise  a  bar  to  marriage.  I  am 
convinced  that  all  which  law  can  safely  do  will  be  done  by  the 
elastic  but  immense  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  family 
affection.  I  am  persuaded  that  these  forces  will  be  abundantly 
and  increasingly  powerful  in  promoting  the  celebration  of  mar-^ 
riage,  not  only  in  the  strict  form  which  law  may  favour,  but 
with  the  added  rites  of  religious  ceremony.  But  I  am  also 
convinced  that  there  will  always  be  some  cases  in  which  the 
consent  which  forms  the  confessed  basis  of  marriage  will  only 
at  the  time  be  given  privately,  or  in  which  it  can  only  be  given 
without  formality.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  difficulty  of 
proof  in  such  cases  occurs  so  rarely  that  it  is  utterly  counter- 
balanced by  the  certainty  which  is  given  to  all  marriages  by 
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rqinrizig  only  proof  of  consent  and  not  proof  of  form.  And 
abore  aJl,  I  am  impressed  with  the  sense  that  the  duty  of 
Jqgiflktion  is  to  encourage  legitimate  unions^  instead  of  inter- 
poong  obstacles  which  would  make  them  illegitimate;  and 
tbat  no  consideration  of  worldly  advantage^  still  less  of  secur- 
ing the  '  due  transmission  of  estates  or  nonours^'  ought  for  a 
mooieDt  to  be  entertained  in  prejudice  of  considerations  based 
upon  public  morality^  and  of  regard  to  honest,  even  if  im- 
prndenty  affection. 


On  the  Law  of  Scotland  in  relation  to  Married  Women^s  Pro- 
perty.^    By  John  McLaren,  Advocate. 

THERE  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  necessity  of  amendment 
in  any  department  of  the  law  than  this,  that  the  law  is 
babitoally  evaded,  and  that  regulations  at  variance  with  its 
ipirit  are  substituted,  by  private  agreement,  for  those  which  the 
common  law  or  the  Legislature  has  sanctioned.     The  laws  and 
castoms  regulating  the  property  of  married  women  illustnite 
veiy  forcibly  this  antagonism  between  municipal  law  and  private 
or  pactional  law.     By  the  common  laws  of  England  and  Scot- 
hnd,  the  wife's  personal  estate,  and  the  rents  of  her  real  or 
heritable  estate,  vest  in  the  husband  by  the  fact  of  marriage. 
But  it  is  not  illegal  for  the  husband  and  wife,  in  contemplation 
of  marriage,  to  enter  into  a  compact  regulating  their  respective 
proprietary  rights  in  a  manner  diflferent  from  what  the  law  pre- 
Kribes :  and  so  little  is  the  common  law  in  harmony  with  public 
opinion  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  general  practice  for  ladies 
poBsessed  of  property  to  exclude  the  operation  of  the  common 
ttw  roles,  and  to  have  their  money  and  lands  settled  as  separate 
estate  daring  the  continuance  of  the  marriage.     So  general  is 
tiie  practice  of  excluding  the  husband's  rights  (I  speak  of  the 
Scotch  practice,  as  to  which,  through  professional  experience,  I 
have  special  means  of  forming  an  opinion),  that  an  intending 
husband,  who  should  object  to  the  exclusion  of  the  jus  mnrlti 
in  relation  to  the  property  of  his  ivife,  would  certainly  expose 
liimfielf  to  unpleasant  imputations,  and  would  in  vain  invoke 
the  authority  of  the  sages  of  the  law,  to  prove  that  the  husband 
was  the  proper  administrator  of  the  wife's  fortune.     I  do  not 
refer  to  Uiis  change  of  sentiment  in  reference  to  married  women's 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  complaining  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  times  past.     The  law  of  husband  and   wife  is,  I  need 

■  See  Transactions,  1875,  p.  265 
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hardly  say,  of  great  antiquity,  and  this  particular  branch  < 
was  probably  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  prehis' 
times  in  which  it  originated,  when  personal  property  wa 
small  account,  and  land  was  the  sole  capital  of  the  coui 
The  wife's  landed  estate^  be  it  observed,  never  did  become 
property  of  the  husband  by  the  fact  of  marriage,  at 
period  in  the  history  of  the  law  with  which  we  are  acquaii 
While  the  wife's  personal  property  (which  until  recent  t 
would  rarely  be  oi  large  amount)  was  massed  with  thehusbs 
under  the  assignation  of  marriage,  the  principle  was  at  the  s 
time  recognised  that  the  property  of  the  spouses  constitut 
joint  estate  of  which  the  husband  was  the  administrator, 
was  this  theory  altogether  barren  of  practical  consequer 
The  wife  was  entitled,  in  the  event  of  her  death  survived 
her  husband,  to  dispose  of  one-half  of  the  joint  estate  by  ^ 
If  she  did  not  leave  it  to  her  husband,  this  half  fell  to  the  w 
next  of  kin,  as  intestate  succession,  while  the  other  half 
mained  the  husband's  property.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  pa 
in  1855,  this  right  of  succession  was  withdrawn  from  the  w 
next  of  kin,  and  the  wife  herself  was  deprived  of  the  powe 
disposing  of  her  share  of  the  goods  in  communion  by  will, 
antagonism  between  law  and  practice  was  thus  completed, 
common  sense  and  equity  prevailed  over  the  statute,  and  i 
riage  contracts  excluding  the  husband's  rights,  which  for  a  1 
time  had  been  in  general  use,  now  became  universal  througl 
Scotland. 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  whether  it  is  right  to  ra 
tain  a  law  which  apparently  exists  only  for  the  puq^ose  of  put 
parties  to  the  trouble  of  executing  deeds  excluding  its  operat 
or  whether  the  property  of  married  women  ought  not  to  be  r 
lated  by  a  new  law,  based  on  the  practice  of  the  majority  of 
intelligent  and  provident  members  of  the  community.  Whet 
in  short,  it  be  not  possible  to  give  to  wives  by  statute  the  s 
rights  and  privileges  as  they  may  at  present  obtain  under 
system  of  contract*  of  marriage,  settling  the  lady's  propert 
her  separate  use.  The  question  is  not  free  from  difficul 
These  will  be  best  explained,  and  to  some  extent  solved 
considering,  as  I  proceed  to  do,  the  leading  points  necessar 
such  a  measure  of  law-reform. 

1.  The  settlement  of  the  wife's  real  or  heritable  prop 
may  be  first  considered,  as  the  subject  presents  fewest  po 
of  controversy.  By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  a  woi 
during  marriage  remains  the  absolute  proprietrix  of  her  h< 
able  estate,  whether  in  lands  or  houses.  Her  powers  of 
posal,  by  will  or  testamentary  writing,  are  practically  unlimi 
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ber  husband's  consent  not  being  requisite  to  a  deed  of  this 
description*  The  husband's  consent^  however,  is  required  to 
give  effect  to  his  wife's  deed  of  sale,  mortgage,  or  other  dispo- 
sition of  her  property  taking  effect  in  her  lifetime.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  suggest  that  this  protection  to  the  wife  (for  such  I 
consider  it  to  be)  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  A  wife  is  not  likely 
to  wish  to  part  with  her  heritable  property,  except  for  purposes 
of  re-investment,  and  if  circumstances  render  a  change  of 
investment  expedient  or  profitable,  the  husband,  who  is  equally 
interested  in  obtaining  the  best  return  from  the  property,  is 
not  likely  to  withhold  his  consent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  husband's  consent  may  be  a  protec- 
tion against  loss  through  improvident  investment. 

2.  The  rents  and  interests  of  the  wife's  heritable  property 
are  in  a  different  position.  By  the  common  law  they  vest  in 
the  husband  termly  as  they  fall  due,  but  it  is  the  practice  by 
marriage  contract  to  exclude  the  jus  mariti  or  husband's  right 
in  this  respect,  and  to  vest  the  wife's  income  as  separate  estate 
in  her  person,  payable  upon  her  own  receipt.  This,  I  venture 
to  think,  is  a  clear  case  for  the  application  of  the  principle  that 
kw  should  conform  to  social  usage,  and  a  clause  making  the 
wife's  income  separate  estate,  independently  of  contract,  is 
obviously  an  essential  part  of  any  measure  of  legislation  on 
this  subject.  The  clause  to  this  effect  in  the  Bill  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  present  year  was,  I  believe, 
generally  approved  of. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  wife's  personal  property,  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  under  the  present  law  between  capital  and  income. 
The  wife's  personal  funds,  as  a  whole,  vest  in  the  husband  by 
marriage,  the  right  to  the  capital  carrying  with  it  the  power  of 
ttjdifting  and  spending  the  income.     The  injustice  of  this  state 
of  the  law,  with  reference  to  existing  social  conditions,  is  abun- 
dantly clear.      The  realised  personal  property  situated  in  this 
coontry,  or  belonging  to  its  inhabitants,  greatly  exceeds  in  value 
the  whole  land  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  administration  ought 
therefore  to  be  equally  the  object  of  protection  by  our  laws. 
But  under  the  existing  law  those  married  women  whose  fortunes 
are  invested  in  land  or  heritable  securities  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their   estates,  while 
another  section  of  women-citizens,  equally  numerous  and  pos- 
lessed  of  property  of  equal  value,  but  which  is  invested  in  per- 
sonal security,  are,  so  far  as  the  common  law  is  allowed  to 
operate,  reduced  to  absolute  poverty  and  dependency  by  mar- 
riage.   That  the  degree  of  control  and  disposal  which  a  marrie:! 
woman  possesses  in  relation  to  her  fortune,  should  depend  upon 

II  2 
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the  mode  of  its  iDveEtment,  will  hardly  be  maintaii 
most  zealous  supporter  of  the  existine  matrimonial  li 
sistency  requires  that  we  should  either  transfer  th 
an  heiress  of  entail,  for  example,  to  her  husband,  o: 
proprietrix  of  railway  or  funded  property  the  same 
that  property  which  she  would  have  in  a  landed  i 
appears  to  me  that  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  obstacle  t 
of  the  rules  applicable  to  the  real  and  personal  p 
wives  is  the  Decessity  of  guarding  the  interests  of 
Money  and  some  descriptions  of  personal  property 
easily  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  so  much  so  thi 
be  difficult  to  trace  the  true  ownership  of  any  parti' 
where  the  parties  concerned  had  an  interest  in  cone 
fact.  It  is  feared  by  some  that  if  the  wife's  persona 
were  to  be  declared  in  its  universality  separate  i 
consequently  exempt  from  responsibility  for  the 
debts,  a  wife  might  enable  a  speculative  husband  to 
her  money,  while  in  the  event  of  insolvency  it  wouh 
to  appear  that  the  assets  were  not  available  to  the 
but  were  exclusively  the  wife's  property,  I  confess 
very  mucli  alarmed  by  this  argument.  If  a  wife  wi 
her  money  with  her  husband's  for  purposes  of  coi 
speculation,  the  law  would  hold  her  to  be  a  partner  i 
and  her  funds  would  of  course  be  available  to  the  c 
the  joint  speculation.  The  possibility  of  questions 
to  the  transactions  of  speculative  wives  is  surely  no  r 
women  who  do  not  wish  to  speculate,  but  to  invest  tl 
safely,  and  free  from  the  inf-erference  of  the  husband't 
should  be  debarred  liom  doing  so.  Nor  is  it  a  sufficii 
that  the  wife  may  convey  her  property  to  trustees  by  ai 
contract.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  may  ha 
property,  nor  the  prospect  of  acquiring  any.  In  si 
a  marriage  contract  is  not  considered  necessary.  I 
course  of  the  marriage  the  wife  acquires  property  by ; 
and  as  the  law  stands  she  has  uot  the  power  of  pu 
beyond  the  control  of  her  husband's  creditors,  because 
as  it  may  appear,  the  property  is  held  to  have  vest 
in  the  husband,  and  never  to  have  been  the  wife's  a 
The  argument  founded  on  the  supposed  interest  c 
has,  however,  us  I  am  aware,  considerable  influ 
amongst  those  inclined  to  an  equitable  adjustment  < 
of  property  as  between  the  spouses.  It  is  a  questior 
of  diflerence  of  opinion,  and  I  am  desirous  that 
receive  fair  consideration.  I  think  the  interest  n 
would  be  completely  protected  by  making  a  distinctit 
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invested  property  and  floating  capital.  Invested  personalty 
should^  I  thinks  receive  the  same  protection  as  landed  property. 
Uninvested  money  of  the  wife  should  in  case  of  bankruptcy 
go  to  creditors,  as  being  presumably  either  property  of  the 
hasbandyOr  in  the  situation  of  money  lent  to  him,  and  therefore 
ifisets  available  for  distribution.  Thus  on  marriage,  the  wife's 
money  being,  as  we  may  suppose,  invested  in  Government, 
railway,  or  companies'  stock,  in  a  deposit  account,  or  in  shares 
in  the  stock  of  a  private  partnership,  it  would  become  separate 
estate  upon  her  marriage,  and  would  continue  to  be  so  notwith- 
standing any  change  of  investment,  just  as  heritable  property 
continues  to  be  the  wife's  estate,  although  the  particular  lands 
or  houses  have  been  sold  during  the  marriage,  and  the  money 
bas  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  other  lands  or  lent  out  on 
beritable  security.  '  So  also  with  money  coming  to  the  wife 
during  marriage.  When  invested  in  the  wife's  name  it  is  dis- 
tinguishable firom  the  husband's  properties,  just  as  the  money 
of  a  son  or  a  daughter  is  distinguished ;  and  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  not  recognise  and  give  effect  to  the 
distinction  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  the  wife  allows  her  money  to  be  paid  into  her  husband's 
bank  account,  so  as  to  be  a  fund  of  credit  to  him,  she  must  be 
beld  to  have  given  or  lent  it  to  her  husband,  and  her  right  in 
competition  with  creditors  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  stranger 
who  had  given  or  lent  the  same  sum. 

4.  Those  who  are  practically  conversant  with  the  subject 
«f  family  settlements  know  that  married  women's  property  can 
only  be  completely  protected  by  means  of  a  trust.  By  a 
separation  of  the  estates  of  the  spouses,  the  law  may  protect 
the  ¥nfe's  estate  against  the  claims  of  the  husband's  creditors, 
but  cannot  protect  it  against  the  influence  of  the  husband  or 
the  acts  of  the  wife.  If  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  passed 
conferring  on  every  married  woman  the  same  interest  m  her 
estate  as  she  had  when  single,  the  question  would  still  arise  as 
to  very  many  of  those  enfranchised  estates — Shall  the  property 
be  made  available  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  or  shall  it  be  kept  apart,  at  all  hazards,  as  a  provision 
against  distress  ?  The  more  honourable  the  parties,  the  more 
fikely  that  the  separation  of  interests  would  be  abandoned, 
and  that  their  united  funds  would  be  made  available  for  the 
fulfilment  of  obligations  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the  family. 
The  wife's  property  can  then  only  be  made  absolutely  safe  by 
vesting  it  in  trustees.  The  law  may  permit  and  even  approve 
sudi  a  mode  of  making  provision  against  misfortune,  but 
cannot  supply  the  want  of  it.     The  law  will  enforce  a  trust 
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when  executed^  but  will  not  interfere  to  take  property  out 
of  the  hands  of  its  owners  and  vest  it  in  trustees  for  limited 
purposes.  No  Married  Women's  Property  Act  ever  will  or 
can  be  as  effective  as  a  marriage  contract,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  marriage  contracts  will  continue  to  be  executed 
by  ladies  of  fortune  in  contemplation  of  marriage.  But  the 
incompleteness  of  the  protection  which  the  Legislature  is  able  to 
give  is  not,  in  my  apprehension,  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  pro- 
posed measure.  Such  a  measure  will  in  many  cases  be  instru- 
mental in  preventing  a  great  wrong  to  the  wife ;  in  no  case,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  can  it  be  detrimental  to  the  just  interests 
of  the  husband. 


SUMMARY. 

A  Paper  on  the  question,  *  Should  the  Labour  of  Women 
in  Factories  be  regulated  by  Legislation  ? '  ^  was  read  by  Miss  * 
Mary  Burton.  The  writer  contended  that  the  interference 
with  the  personal  liberty  of  women  was  made  in  the  interest  of 
a  majority,  and  not  for  the  good  of  the  persons  most  concerned. 
The  reason  given  by  the  State  for  interfering  with  the  labour 
of  women  was,  that  women  hurt  themselves  by  overwork,  and 
by  consequence  will  produce  a  degenerate  offspring ;  but  would 
not  this  apply  to  men  in  exactly  the  same  way  ?  Were  they 
not  as  answerable  for  the  degeneracy  or  improvement  of  the 
race  as  women  ?  Legislation  for  women  was  done  partly  as  a 
sop  to  that  voracious  animal  the  working  man,  whose  objection 
to  women  in  the  labour  market  was  identical  with  his  objection 
to  Irishmen,  Germans,  or  anyone  else  who  he  thought  would 
compete  with  him.  It  was  thought  that  the  business  of  women 
was  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  the  family ;  and  that  was  not 
supposed  to  be  work ;  but  many  women  would  say  that  to  mind 
the  shop  or  the  mill  was  far  less  tiresome  and  laborious  work 
than  to  mind  the  house.  Moreover,  forced  morality  was  like 
forced  prayers.  It  might  do  for  children,  but  not  for  grown 
men  or  women ;  and  forcing  a  woman  against  her  will  into  what 
was  called  her  sphere,  the  domestic  circle,  would  not  make  her 
of  much  use.  If  law  was  wanted  anywhere  to  stop  work,  it 
would  be  in  the  domestic  circle,  where  the  round  of  labour 
never  stops. 

A  Paper  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Bathgate  on  *  The  Ancient 
Process  oi  Lawburrows,  should  it  be  amended  or  abolished  irt 
toto  ?  '  was  read.     The  writer  quoted  Sheriff  Barclay  as  com- 

1  See  TranBOdions,  1876,  p.  734. 
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ptfiog  '  letters  of  lawburrows  '  to  the  practice  of  *  swearing  the 
pesce '  in  English  law.     The  writer  then  went  on  to  refer  to 
TirioiiB  Acts  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  by  which  ^  letters  ^f 
iawimrrowB '  were  regulated,  and  cited  two  letters  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  pointing  out  the  hardships 
of  the  system.     If  an  individual  had  an  ill-will  against  anyone, 
all  that  was  required  was  that  the  party  should  appear  before 
the  Sheriff-Substitute,  and  swear  that  he  or  she  dreaded  bodily 
harm  from  the  other,  and  the  Sheriff  would  thereupon  grant 
warrant  to  serve  a  copy  of  the  petition  on  the  respondent,  and 
order  the  latter  to  find  security  within  forty-eight  hours,  in 
de&ult  of  which  the  respondent  would  be  apprehended  and 
pUced  in  jail  alongside  a  set  of  roughs.     No  opportunity  was 
given  to  die  respondent  to  rebut  the  charge.     Cases  of  gross 
oppression  arose  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  law  being 
abused   by  a   low  class  of  practitioners,  and  in  some  cases 
upright  and  respectable  men  were  kept  in  prison  for  months 
md  years.     The   writer   of  the   Paper  considered   that  the 
process  of  lawburrows,  if  not  abolished,  ought  at  least  to  be 
amended.     The   respondent  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  con- 
fronted with  his  accuser.    And  where  violence  was  really  done 
or  threatened,  the  person  offending  should  be  liable  to  be  treated 
as  a  criminal  in  conmion  form. 


On  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  Sheriff  Barclay  said 
snmething  must  be  done  by  legislation  to  prevent  the  iniquitous  effects 
of  the  system.     To  ^ve  instances  of  it,  they  not  only  had  one  persc^u 
wearing  lawburrows  against  another,  but  they  had  whole  communities 
swearing  lawburrows  in  the  same  way.     At  Rutherglen,  in   Glasgow, 
he  knew  of  a  case  where  a  man  swore  lawburrows,  and  put  a  whole 
beDch  of  magistrates  under  caution  not  to  molest  him,  and  it  was  a  fact 
tbat  the  old  burgh  of  Aberdeen  swore  lawburrows  against  the  new 
borgh  of  Aberdeen,  and  actually  put  the  new  burgh  in  caution.     Tho 
i^SBential  principle  of  lawburrows  was  the  dread  on  the  part  of  one 
mm  of  bodily  harm  from  another.     A   person   situated   as   the  first- 
oamed  had  simply  to  swear  law>)urrows  against  this  other — that  is  to 
«7,  upon  oath  depone  that  he  believed  it  was  the  intention  of  a  certain 
individual  to  do  him  bodily  harm,  and  unless    caution  was    forth- 
coming, the  man  so  sworn  against  was  put  in  prison.     To  prove  the 
iniquity   of  the  system,  he  would    mention  the  cane  of  a  domestic 
servant  who  left  ihe  situation  in  which  she  had  been  engaged  under 
particular  circumstances.     She  tormented  the  master  to  give  her  cer- 
tain aliment,  which  he  refused ;  and,  to  take  the  reparation  tlie  law 
offered  him,  he  swore  lawburrowd  against  the  woman,  and  she  was,  in 
ber  inability  to  find  caution,  detained  in  prison  for  five  years,  in  con- 
Bequence  of  which  she  became  deranged.     In  a  case  that  had  come 
before  Lord  Ardmillan;  in  June  185G,  the  evil  of  the  system  was  fully 
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exposed.  In  the  case  referred  to  it  is  remarked  in  the  decuaion 
the  respondent  says  he  holds  lawburrows,  and  will  enforce  them ; 
they  were  competently  granted  on  his  own  oath ;  that  by  his  own 
his  apprehensions  of  personal  danger  had  been  proved,  and  cann 
disproved ;  and  that  no  inquiry  into  the  facts,  or  into  the  groun< 
his  apprehensions,  is  competent,  unless  in  an  action  of  damages,  ^ 
both  malice  and  want  of  probable  cause  are  alleged  and  put  in  i 
Sheriff  Barclay  knew  in  his  practice  of  but  one  remedy.  If  A  i 
lawburrows  against  B,  B  could,  on  the  other  hand,  play  chec 
swearing  lawburrows  against  A  in  return.  The  law,  he  concl 
was  a  blot  on  the  statute  book,  and  the  sooner  wiped  therefro 
better. 

A  Paper  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Henry  Kilgou 
*  Documentary  Evidence  in  Litigations.'  The  writer  compL 
of  the  roundabout,  dilatory,  and  expensive  form  of  proce 
known  by  the  name  of  Commission  and  Diligence,  whi( 
the  law  of  Scotland  it  was  necessary  for  litigants  to 
recourse  to,  in  order  to  enforce  the  production  of  docur 
material  to  the  litigation  from  *  havers '  (or  possessors), 
were  unwilling  to  produce  them.  The  writer  submitted  th 
the  documents  in  the  possession  or  in  the  power  of  the  parti 
a  Htigation,  and  pertinent  thereto,  ought  to  be  compellal 
be  produced  therein,  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  in  the  li 
tion ;  and  that  with  as  little  delay,  trouble,  and  expen; 
possible. 


EEPEESSION   OF  CKIME   SECTION. 


MILITARY   TRAINING   OF    BOYS. 

Is  it  desirable  to  form  an  intermediate  Industrial  School  j 
Preparatory  Training  of  Boys  for  Service  in  the  An 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  War  Office^  Nov* 
1876  ?    By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  C 

THE  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secret 
State  for  War  to  enquire  into  the  subject  of  Boy  E 
ment  in  November  1876,  has  received  but  scant  attei 
Yet,  the  subject  is  replete  with  interest  to  the  public 
especially  to  ^ose  concerned  with  Industrial  Schools,  and 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  society. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  that  the  idea  of  recruiting  the  ^ 
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from  Industrial  Schools  was  scouted  upon  principle.  It  was 
in  yain  to  point  out  that  recruits  from  Mettray  were  thankfully 
«od  systematically  enlisted  into  the  French  army.  That  the 
mere  lapse  from  innocence  at  a  very  early  period  in  life — 
eaosed  principally  from  parental  neglect — afforded  no  ground 
for  rejection  provided  subsequent  improvement  had  been  shown. 
Yet  we  recruited  anybody  and  everybody  at  the  public-house, 
provided  height  and  general  physique  accorded  with  the  re- 
quirement. Through  this  very  open  door  many  criminals 
«nd  inmates  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  have  found 
their  way  ;  and  included  in  their  number  were  those  who  had 
given  no  evidence  of  reformation.  There  were  many  also  who 
had  given  reason  to  suppose  amendment,  and  to  my  knowledge 
rose  to  be  non-commissioned  oflScers.  But  the  time  arrived 
when,  notwithstanding  the  educational  and  other  inducements 
to  enter  the  Army,  the  candidates  became  few.  Proposals  for 
conscription  were  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the  Government ; 
and  an  oflScer  of  the  Koyal  Artillery  was  presented  mth  a  gold 
medal,  by  the  United  Service  Institution,  for  his  pamphlet 
entitled,  *  Universal  Conscription,  the  only  answer  to  the 
Becruiting  Question.' 

In  a  part  of  this  essay  the  writer  proposes  for  the  home 
Army  a  scheme  of  universal  conscription,  without  substitution 
or  dotation.  The  Government  has  very  properly  and  very 
firmly  resisted  any  proposals  for  conscription.  Lord  Cardwell, 
who  was  Secreta^  of  State  for  War  under  the  late  Govern- 
ment, said  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject :  '  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  in  this  country  you  will  not 
carry  conscription  through  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  I 
am  further  persuaded  even  if  Parliament  carried  such  a  law, 
and  it  were  Dound  up  in  the  Statute  Book,  no  Minister  would 
have  power  to  enforce  it  in  this  country.'  Yet  Lord  Cardwell 
had  experienced  the  diflSculties  of  the  recruiting  question  in 
its  different  phases. 

But  although  successive   Governments  have  very  wisely 

condemned  *  Conscription,'  they  could  not  fail  to  realise  the 

onsatisfactory  state  of  the  recruiting  service,  and  to  listen  to 

jiroposals  which  were  made  for  its  improvement.     These  were 

nmnerous.     Mr.   John  MacGregor,   so    well-known    to    this 

Association,  pointed  out  the  sources  from  which  a  large  supply 

of  juvenile  recruits  could  be  obtained,  viz.  our  certified  schools, 

our  voluntary  refuges  for  boys,  our  elementary  day  schools, 

our  workhouse  union    schools,    and  other  boys   in  ordinary 

life;   and  after  quoting  figures  to  substantiate  his   opinion, 

arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  5,000  lads  could  be  obtained 
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advantage   of  which  would  be  generally   obvious,  viz.,  the 
formation  of  central  military  training  schools. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  for  consideration  the 
desirability  of  having  Military  Industrial  Schools,  intermediate 
between  the  ordinary  Industrial  Schools  and  the  Army,  to 
which  boys  could  be  sent  for  the  last  year  or  two.  These 
schools  to  be  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  and  worked  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  present  establishments,  but  with  the 
addition  of  military  training.  The  proposed  schools  would 
require  to  be  large,  and  to  be  located  in  convenient  situations; 
they  would  be  recruited  by  volunteers  from  the  smaller  schools 
principally,  as  they  can  have  no  facilities,  from  the  paucity  rf 
their  inmates,  for  military  training.  It  is  probable  that  very 
larsce  schools,  such  as  Feltham — will  send  their  boys  direct  to 
the  Army. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  such  schools — if  some  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  committee,  such  as  the  capitation  gnmi  , 
of  57.,  be  adopted  by  the  War  Department,  and  if  we  consider 
that  the  expenses  attending  discharge,  such  as  outfits,  &c.,  will 
not  attach  to  these  establishments,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  no  greater  expenditure  than  at  present  need  be  incurred 
by  the  managers,  while  the  State  will  be  very  materiallj 
assisted. 


Mr.  J.  T.  W.  Bacot  contributed  a  Paper  on  the 
question.  After  pointing  out  a  discrepancy  in  an  important 
particular  between  the  War  OflSce  Keport  and  the  summaiy 
of  recommendations,  Mr.  Bacot  declined,  from  intimate  pe^ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  commit  himself  to  any  such 
proposition  as  that  the  Army  can  be  wholly  or  even  largely 
supplied  from  the  ranks  of  the  various  public  reformatory  and 
other  schools.  The  writer  proceeded  to  say  that  the  Report 
of  the  War  Office  Conmiittee  tells  us  (at  paragraph  16): — 

*  The  sources  from  which  a  considerable  number  of  trained, 
partially  trained,  and  untrained  boys,  may  be  drawn,  are  sub- 
joined : — 

1.  Tlie  Royal  Military  Schools. 

2.  Regimental  Schools. 

3.  Certified  Industrial  Schools. 

4.  Reformatories. 

5.  Poor  Law  Schools. 

(a).  District  Union  Schools. 
(h).  Separate  Schools, 
(c).  House  Schools. 
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(».  School  Board  Schools. 

7.  Volimtaryy  Industrial,  and  Miscellaneous  Schools. 

8.  Sons  of  discharged  soldiers,  quite  untrained.' 

I 

I  give  every  credit  for  good  intentions  to  all  who  may  be 
employed  in  making  a  choice  for  the  boys ;  but  both  those  who 
idrocate  and  those  who  depreciate  a  new  scheme  are  apt  to  blind 
themselves  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measures  they  approve 
or  disapprove^  and  I  think  it  right  to  draw  attention  to  the 
prtial  deprival  of  parents  of  the  disposal  of  their  children  in 
mtermediate  training  schools  for  the  Army.  Paragraph  25  of 
the  Report  does  suggest  this.  It  says : — *  It  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  enlistment  of  boys  from  industrial  schools,  if 
the  clause  by  which  the  managers  are  empowered  to  apprentice 
boys  to  any  trade  or  calling,  were  extended,  if  necessary,  to 
embrace  enlistment  for  the  Army.  All  persons  connected  with 
these  establishments  whose  views  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  boys  to  give  "  parents  "  who  have  for  the  most  part  shown 
themselves  totally  n^lectful  of  parental  duty,  the  power  of 
interposing  to  prevent  their  sons  embracing  a  profession  cal- 
culated to  protect  them  from  the  baleful  influence  of  low  asso- 
ciates, and  the  probable  loss  of  all  the  good  that  has  been 
provided  for  them  at  the  cost  of  the  State  and  of  charitable 
persons.' 

This  proposal  to  do  away  with  the  power  of  the  parent  to  ex- 
ercise a  natural  right  is  to  my  mind  a  serious  matter,  because 
it  is  not  confined  to  individual  cases,  but  to  a  whole  class.  I 
mention  it  because  it  tends  to  confirm  my  supposition  that  the 
object  of  the  Report,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Summary, 
IB  to  suggest  not  how  the  best  boys  may  be  procured  for  the 
higher  work  of  the  Army,  but  how  all  classes  of  boys  can  best 
be  secured  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  ranks. 

There  is  no  such  interference  with  the  rights  of  parents  in 
the  case  of  boys  destined  for  the  Navy.  The  Regulations  say : 
— *  AH  boys  who  enter  the  Navy  must  understand  that  they 
are  bound  to  serve  continuously  for  ten  years  from  their 
attaining  the  age  of  eighteen ;  and  they  will  be  required  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  that  effect,  but  no  boy  will  be  entered 
without  the  written  consent  of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  nearest 

relations.' 

I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  the  disadvantages  which  may 
follow  the  establishment  of  Intermediate  Industrial  Schools  for 
«nch  a  number  of  boys  as  may  be  required  to  form  and  main- 
tain the  whole  Army.  In  the  first  place  the  service  in  the 
nuiks  proposed  for  these  boys  is  too  long. 
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If  we  turn  to  Appendix  E  of  the  Report  of  the  Wt: 
Office  Committee,  we  find  a  memorandum  by  the  Commandan 
of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  which  proposes  that  *  At  four 
teen  or  fifteen,  boys  willing  to  enlist  snould  be  drafted  fron 
schools  and  placed,  according  to  their  trade  acquirements,  a 
the  nearest  Brigade  Depot,  where  they  could  ply  their  tnuib 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  receive  instruction  in  drill 
gymnastics,  &c.,  until  of  an  age  to  bear  arms.'  In  para- 
graph 45  of  the  Summary,  the  Committee  of  the  War  Offiw 
say,  *  The  boys  to  be  enlisted  for  twelve  years,  commendiif 
from  their  attainment  of  the  age  of  seventeen  years.' 

By  this  proposal  the  system  of  short  service  is  being  modi- 
fied to  what  I  consider  a  dangerous  extent. 

At  first  sight  there  seems  little  to  object  to,  for  the  boj 
enlisted  at  seventeen  will  return  to  civil  life  at  the  age  d 
twenty-nine,  in  what  should  be  his  prime  of  life ;  but  wUl  Iw 
be  twenty-nine  in  constitution  as  well  as  in  years  ? 

Let  us  look  to  the  mortality  returns  given  in  the  I»t 
^Medical  Blue  Book/  I  observe  that  in  the  table  od  the 
mortality  of  the  troops  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  given 
at  page  61,  that  the  ratio  of  mortality,  which  is  at  fint 
so  much  less  among  soldicTS  than  among  civilians,  rapidlj 
changes,  and  increases  jus  the  period  of  service  lengtoeu 
In  short,  amongst  young  soldif^rs  the  death-rate  is  veiylow, 
and  amongst  those  who  have  served  for  many  years  it  is  fomMl 
to  increase  enormously. 

The  increased  mortality  among  soldiers  points  to  brokea 
constitutions,  and  justifies  me  in  aski^  if  twelve  years  of  ae^ 
vice  is  not  too  long,  if  the  man  has  ts  return  to  civil  life  to 
compete  with  his  countrymen,  who  havi  ^gy^  i^fj.  England? 

I  wish,  after  objecting  to  tlie  length  >f  gervice,to  point  out 
secondly,  that  the  teaching  given  in  the  training  schools  wiD 
be  of  little  value  to  the  men  when  they  ^^um  to  indiutrial 
pursuits. 

The  same  notion  prevailed  when  long  eijg^g^^  ,^  jo„g 
away  with,  and  it  was  argued  that  the  youi^  ^g^  ^f  England 
who  enlisted  for  short  service  would  find  the  selves  better  men 
when  they  left  the  Army  than  when  they^^^^  it— mow 
qualified  for  the  struggle  of  life. 

I  believe  the  War  Office  officials  havCf^^^j  ^^^  ^^,^1, 
mistake  by  this  time.  A  Select  Committee^j  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
Commons  was  appointed  lately  to  enquire  m  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
providing  for  soldiers,  and  it  was  found  ^^^^^  to  recom- 
mend such  situations  as  the  following,  to  be  ra^^pjiged  by  men 
who  had  served :— As  temporary  and  pennai^jj^g^g^^  i. 
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Cblic  offices,  extra  men  and  boatmen  in  the  Customs,  office 
epersy  Customs  watchmen,  &c.,  warders  and  letter  carriers. 

To  me  this  does  not  look  as  if  the  young  men  of  England 
folisted  for  short  service  in  the  Army  had  trades  on  enlistment, 
or  had  much  opportunity  for  learning  or  practising  them  while 
terying.  I  ask,  therefore,  Will  the  boys  passed  into  the  Army 
from  the  intermediate  training  schools  be  in  any  better  position 
thai  their  predecessors,  the  short  service  men  ? 

Paragraph  69  of  the  Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  War 
Office    Committee   explains  how  necessary  it  is   to   procure 
Government  appointments  for  short  service  men,  but  it  does 
9iat  prove  to  me  that  the  twelve  years'  service  boys  will  be  in 
«  much  better  position  when  they  in  their  turn  become  civilians. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  useless  to  teach  a  trade  to  a  boy  which 
k  cannot  practise  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  Army  service. 
K  80,  how  limited  is  the  number  of  trades  which  can  be  pro- 
fitably taught?      We  may  exclude  at  once  all   the   higher 
Wanches  of  industry  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  occupations 
vKch  can  alone  be  pursued  in  camp.      Are  we  prepared  to 
food  the  country  with  butchers,  bakers,  carpenters  and  tailors, 
.  tAo  have  served  twelve  years  in  the  Army  ?    Will  the  pupils 
d  the  industrial  schools  meet  with  success  on  the  termination 
if  their  Army  service :  and  what  will  be  the  result  to  society  if 
tfcey  are  unsuccessful?     1  think  we  must  look  to  the  chance 
tjf  failure,  and  ask  ourselves  if  society  will  be  improved  by  the 
Uiixture  of  numbers  of  disappointed  men  trained  to  arms  and 
Capable  of  combination  ?     This  may  be  called  a  fanciful  danger, 
but  it  was  described  as  a  reality  a  month  ago,  during  the  late 
fililway  strikes  in  America.     The    Times  of  August  2,  when 
Reviewing  the  forces  of  the  insurgents,  noticed  '  trained  masses 
^  disbanded  soldiers  and  camp  followers,  who  were  cast  up 
lud  down  the  United  States  at  the  termination  of  the  great 
Civil  War.'     Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  soldiers  had  no 
industrial  pursuits,  or  that  they  could  not  or  would  not  exercise 
them  ?     I  turn  again  to  the  question  proposed  this  day,  and 
have  to  answer  yes  to  the  question  whether  training  schools  are 
desirable    to    supply  a  superior    class    of  non-commissioned 
officers  ?  and  no  to  the  question  if  my  former  reply  pledges  me 
to  the  propriety  of  filling  the  whole  Army  from  Intermediate 
Industrial  Traming  Schools. 


APaper  was  also  read  by  theKev.  Daniel  Ace,D.D.,  Vicar 
%£  Laoghton,  Lincolnshire,  in  which  he  gave  an  affirmative 
"Opinion  that  an  intermediate  industrial  school  would  be  mutually 
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advantageous  both  for  the  interests  of  the  Army  and  the  per- 
manent  welfare  of  the  juvenile  recruits.     Industrial  schools  had 
already  conferred  a  boon  on  the  community  by  diminishing 
juvenile  culprits,  and  conferring  habits  of  honesty  and  labour 
upon  the  neglected  and  stubborn   youths  of  Great  Britain. 
The  late  Canon  Kingslcy  declared  that  there  must  be  ragged 
and  industrial  schools  for  the  navy,  and  such  institutions  were 
already  formed  with  success ;  and  he  asked  why  might  they 
not  be  adopted  with  equal  utility  to  the  military  service,  and 
to  the  permanent  benefit  of  tliose  juveniles  who  may  enlist  in 
the  defence  of  their  country  ?     From  a  recently  issued  Parlia- 
mentary paper  it  appeared  that  the  proportion  of  male  popula- 
tion  between  the  ages  of  lo  and  35  serving  in  the  militia, 
yeomanry,  and  volunteers  of  Great  Britain  was  about  six  in 
every  hundred.     Scotland  stood   highest,  the  rate   in   some 
counties  being  16  per  cent.    The  mental  condition  of  those  who 
enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  Crown  was  unsatisfactory. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  persons  of  idle  habits,  farm  ser- 
vants and  others  who  disliked  work,  and  whose  education  had 
been  neglected.     The  Committee  of  Enquiry  had  arrived  at 
the  irresistible  conclusion  that  if  boy  enlistment  be  legalised 
and  utilised,  the  tone  of  the  army  could  be  improved,  the  diflS- 
culties  of  recruiting  met,  and  the  evils  of  desertion  overcome, 
and  both  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  thereby  secured.    About  14,000  boys  could  be  annually 
available.     A  large  proportion  of  the  best  non-commissioned 
oflScers  were  those  who  enlisted  as  boys.     These  trained  lads 
succeeded  even  better  than  soldiers'  children.     The  qualifica- 
tions recommended  for  the  enlistment  of  lads  were  physical 
fitness,  good  elementary  education,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
some  trade,  good  character,  and  a  drill  without  arms.     Boys 
could  enlist  from  14  to   16.     The  training  would  not  only 
supply  a  good  material,  but  would  remove  the  bad.     It  would 
diminish  the  evils  arising  from  impulsive  enlistment,  and  mani- 
fest that  the  services  of  the  dissipated  and  illiterate  and  profane 
were  not  desired  for  the  Army.     They  thereby  diminished  the 
evils  of  desertion  with  its  cost,  while  its  penalties  were  also 
obviated.     The  plan  suggested  was  one  which  every  philan- 
thropist, as  well  as  every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  would  support 
It  was  a  plan  which  proposed  to  elevate  and  improve  the  Army 
by  judicious  moral  and  practical  training,  and  thereby  secure 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  Army  personal  happiness 
and  welfare,  both  for  time  and  eternity. 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Cox  said  this  subject  had  a  great  interest  for  him, 
ance  it  was  his  fortune  to  try  the  greater  portion  of  juvenile  criminala 
ID  Ez^land.     Of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  had  to  grapple 
dnriog  the  fourteen  years  he  had  presided  over  the  Middlesex  Sessions, 
wiiere  one-seventh  of  the  criminals  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  tried, 
his  greatest  difficulty  had  been  to  decide  what  to  do  with  young  boys 
lod  girls.     To  send  them  to  prison  was  to  ruin  them,  and  yet  what  was 
to  be  done  ?     The  law  had  given  him  the  option  of  sending  them  to 
Reformatories,  but  at  Reformatories  these  boys  and  girls  were  only  pro- 
rided  for  during  a  very  early  portion  of  their  lives,  and  the  need  for 
indiog  them  permanent  employment  was  much  felt.     The  education 
applied  by  the  training-ship  had  been  found  to  be  the  best  of  all 
!di]cation  for  boys  who  were  waifs  and  strays  of  society.     The  number 
if  boys  who  had  turned  out  ill  on  their  return  from  &e  training-ship 
ad  been  extremely  small — much  smaller  than  those  from  Reformatories, 
le  was  sorry  to  say  a  great  many  Reformatory  boys  did  come  again 
wfore  him ;  and  when  t£ey  came  back  it  was  as  the  most  expert  of  all 
faieves.     If  a  yoimg  man  was  brought  before  him,  an  adept  in  crime, 
JKiged  with  committing  the  most  ingenious  crimes,  he  almost  uiLvariably 
irand  that  he  had  come  from  a  Reformatory.     The  reason  was  this, 
rbe  boys  in  a  Reformatory  talk  about  their  past  deeds ;  and  that  boy 
tends  die  highest  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows  who  is  the  most 
fade  Sheppard-like,  or  who  has  done  the  most  ingenious  and  daring 
ieeds  (some  murmurs  of  dissent).    He  concluded  that  while  the  Ref  or- 
latoiy  had  imdoubtedly  done  much  good,  it  did  not  do  that  amount  of 
ood  which  was  hoped  for  from  it,  because  boys  were  associated  who 
rere  already  criminals,  no  boy  being  admitted  into  a  Reformatory  who 
■d  not  actually  been  convicted  of  crime.     To  avoid  the  evil  associa- 
oiw  of  the  Reformatory,  he  endeavoured  to  provide  for  boys  now  by 
iading  them  to  sea.     The  reports  made  to  him  of  the  result  of  educa- 
og  boys  in  training-ships  had  been  most  favourable ;  but  he  had  no 
>wer  to  order  them  to  the  training-ship.     The  course  he  had  adopted 
id  been  one  that  worked  extremely  well,  but  to  employ  it  more 
fectoally,  the  aid  of  legislation  was  required.    That  course  was  to  send 
e  boys  into  the  merchant  service.     When  a  strong  healthy  boy  was 
mric^ed  before  him,  he  said  to  him,  '  Well,  my  boy,  will  you  go  to  sea 
Btead  of  undergoing  pimishment  in  gaol  I '     Some  boys  don't  like 
It    They  would  prefer  to  remain  in  London  and  enjoy  themselves 
•er  their  whipping  or  imprisonment  is  over.      Others  accepted  his 
oposa],  and  he  employed  the  Prisoners*  Aid  Society  to  find  employ- 
snt  hr  the  lad  on  board  some  ship  in  the  port.      Such  employment 
18  commonly  provided  for  them.    The  difficulty  was,  he  had  no  power 
order  them  there  and  no  control  over  them  afterwards.   The  boy  must 
HTt  voluntarily  to  go  to  sea.     A  law  was  needed  to  enable  the  judge  to 
ep  a  sentence  hanging  over  the  boy's  head  until  he  had  gone  to  sea  and 
nained  there  for  some  time.     He  entirely  agreed  with  the  view  of 
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Sir  Walter  Croflon's  Paper,  that  it  would  be  an  immense  improvemeoft 
if  judges  were  empowered  to  order  boys  to  be  sent  to  a  Reformatoiy 
school,  with  the  further  provision  that  in  case  the  committing  magistrate 
considered  them  physically  fit,  they  should  be  sent  to  sea  or  trained  fixr 
the  army.  He  had  heard  it  said,  '  Don't  do  that  without  the  oonnent  of 
the  boy's  parents.'  Why,  such  a  suggestion  was  monstroiiB.  If  the 
parents  had  neglected  their  duties  to  the  boy,  they  had  practicallj 
by  their  neglect  thrown  him  on  the  public.  The  public  were  p^yiBg 
for  his  maintenance,  clothing  him,  nnd  educating  him ;  and  surely  iIm 
public  had  a  right  to  say  what  should  be  done  with  him  until  he  hid 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  had  also  heard  it  said  that  te 
bring  up  these  boys  to  the  army  and  navy  would  degrade  the  character 
of  the  army  and  navy.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  i>f  weight  in  that  objection.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  would  say,  as  the  colonics  said  when  we  sent  our  criminals  to 
them,  '  Why,  you  ai^  casting  a  slur  upon  us ! '  Why  should  the  army 
and  navy  be  selected  as  the  two  employments  to  be  d^raded  into 
receptacles  for  thieves  and  the  refuse  of  society  7  But  the  army  im- 
•doubtedly  did  contain  very  nearly  the  refuse  of  the  population.  A  Tcqr 
large  number  of  those  who  enlisted  were  persons  who  could  not  lira 
by  any  other  means.  Am  Kecorder  of  Portsmouth  he  had  often  to  deil 
with  these  men  in  a  practical  way.  One  half  of  his  time  at  every 
sessions  was  occupied  by  trials  of  soldiers,  who  committed  pettf 
offences  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  punished  and  so  gaining  tfaeir 
discharge  from  the  army.  They  would  break  into  a  shop  openly  in  tibe 
face  of  day,  and  wait  to  be  ta]<en  up,  calculating  on  being  taken  before 
the  Recorder,  imprisoned  for  three  months,  and  discharged  from  tiie 
army.  This  had  been  carried  so  far  that  at  one  session  he  had  to  try 
nearly  twenty  soldiers  who  had  committed  crimes  with  this  view.  Ho' 
said,  '  Well,  if  this  is  your  object,  1  will  make  you  pay  dearly  for  it. 
I  cannot  treat  this  as  an  ordinary  larceny.  It  is  a  larceny  and  something 
more — an  intention  to  defraud  the  public  of  enlistment  moner.' 
Accordingly  he  gave  them  eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  Thus  be 
made  them  pay  dearly  for  their  discharge,  and  crime  was  checkei 
Now  this  showed  the  condition  of  the  army ;  and  was  it  for  an  am^ 
whose  members  committed  offences  of  this  class  to  say  they  would  not 
have  boys  trained  for  their  profession — nine-tenths  of  whom  were 
criminals  not  from  a  really  criminal  motive,  or  from  naturally  bad  pro- 
pensities, but  from  ignorance  and  an  unfortunate  association  from  in£uief 
with  relatives  who  had  brought  them  up  to  r^;ard  crime  as  their  natuxal 
calling.  • 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Macleod  (Birkenhead)  said  that  from  the  p«pen 
read  some  doubt  might  be  entertained  as  to  whether  the  problem  bcdfore 
the  section  was  to  be  regarded  as  one  touching  the  well-being  of  the 
army  or  the  well-being  of  the  boys.  Dr.  Ace  would  say  it  touched 
both ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  welfare  of  the  army  had  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  had  directed  the  attention  <tf 
the  section  to  this  important  subject  He  did  not  rise  to  take  a  adei 
but  to  call  attention  to  some  difficulties  in  the  ¥ray.  Ziookhig  at  the 
aubject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wel&re  of  the  armj,  he  aaked 
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it  good  to  enlist  five  or  six  thousand  lads  who  had  been  before  Serjeant 
GdZ)  or  in  a  Reformatory  7  It  was  said  that  the  army  already  contained 
I  great  proportion  of  criminals.  Should  we  identify  the  criminal  element 
n  society  with  the  army  to  a  greater  extent  or  more  directly  than  now  ? 
!f  theae  boys  were  sent  into  the  army  with  the  taint  of  the  Reformatory 
q»n  them,  we  should  lower  the  prestige  of  the  army  and  its  self-respect 
D  a  way  that  would  be  highly  inconvenient  when  it  came  into  active 
errice  on  the  field.  Again,  looking  at  the  question  fix>m  the  point  of 
iew  of  the  welfare  of  the  boys,  would  this  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
ojs?  He  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  Serjeant  Cox  sent 
bem  to  the  navy.  There  was  sure  and  good  work  for  them  there. 
!hey  would  learn  industry  at  sea.  They  would  not  have  one  idle  day ; 
Dd  when  they  were  discharged  from  the  navy  they  would  be  prepared 
y  thorough  training  for  new  careers  in  the  merchant  service  or  else- 
rhere.  There  was  no  fear  of  men  so  trained  becoming  helpers  in 
trikesL  But  anything  so  good  as  that  could  not  be  hoped  for  boys  who 
nned  the  army.  Passing  Chester  Castle  with  some  friends  the  other 
lay,  l^e  saw  on  one  side  of  the  barracks  there  a  number  of  young  sol- 
lien  sitting  on  old  guns  and  exchanging  coarse  jokes  with  women  of 
he  street,  in  a  way  that  made  a  public  nuisance  to  passers  by.  Some- 
ioDg  like  this  was  part  of  the  employment  of  soldier  lads  firom  dav  to 
ky  in  all  the  home  barracks  of  the  army.  Was  it  a  wise  thing,  tlien, 
to  konch  thousands  of  boys  into  a  life  so  idle,  and  open  to  such  evil 
influences  as  the  army,  as  at  present  managed,  offered  to  its  recruits  7 
Would  such  a  life  elevate  them  and  make  the  men  of  them  it  was  de- 
Uible  they  should  become  ?  Then,  was  there  not  a  danger  in  the  pro- 
pMed  capitation  grant,  and  a  probability  that  too  much  of  the  teachers* 
CDeigies  would  be  devoted  to  '  the  infusion  of  a  military  spirit  *  ? 
Oiere  were  more  sides  than  one  from  which  this  subject  should  be 
looked  at,  and  he  asked  whether  no  other  careers  in  connection,  for 
batSDce,  with  our  public  works  could  be  opened  to  this  portion  of  our 
iureoile  population. 

Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison  (Secretary  to  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union,  London)  reminded  those  who  spoke  about  the  army  being 
^ted  by  the  admission  of  Reformatory  boys,  that  the  five  thousand 
!K>yg  who  had  been  spoken  of  were  not  Reformatory  boys.  This  num- 
)er  included,  besides  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  boys,  who  were 
littinct  classes,  boys  from  Voluntary  Homes  and  other  institutions.  As 
0  the  Reformatory  schools,  were  they  so  bad  as  described  ?  He  main- 
ftined  that  they  were  not  as  a  rule  worse  to  manage  than  the  ordinary 
ndostrial  School  boys.  The  sending  of  even  Reformatory  boys  into  the 
nny  could  not  be  compared  with  the  sending  of  our  criminals  to  the 
olozues  in  former  days,  for  we  sent  a  coarse  and  desperate  class  of 
timinals  to  the  colonies,  and  the  colonists,  who  had  just  cause  of  com- 
laiot,  were  not  composed  of  the  same  sort  of  men  as  those  of  whom  our 
nny  was  composed.  Though  the  idea  of  enlisting  Reformatory  boys 
Wfloouted  in  some  quarters,  it  would  be  found  that  many  Reformatory 
yjn  found  their  way  into  the  army  after  all.  While  he  could  not  over- 
itimate  the  advantage  of  the  army  training,  believing  that  in  many 
laes  more  suitable  openings  could  be  found  for  the  boys,  he  on  the 
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other  hand  admitted  that  there  was  a  class  of  boys  for  whom  no  other 
opening  was  so  well  suited.  Tlie  proposed  training  schools  for  die 
army  must  have  in  them  a  further  training  of  an  industrial  nature. 
The  boys  on  leaving  these  training  schools  would  have  to  be  effidoit 
in  the  trade  they  undertook,  so  that  they  would  not  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service  in  the  army  be  quite  helpless.  He  considered  it 
important  that  the  place  of  training  should  not  be  called  a '  school.* 

Mr.  T.  B.  LI.  Baker  (Gloucester)  thought  Serjeant  Cox's  experi- 
ence of  the  evil  intercourse  of  Reformatory  boys  with  each  other  miut 
be  restricted  to  the  Middlesex  School.  His  own  experience  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Reformatory  boys  of  to-day  were  harmleas  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  early  times  of  Reformatories,  and  better 
fitted  for  the  army  or  navy.  Very  often,  however,  they  would  not 
measure  inches  enough  for  the  army.  At  the  same  time  he  would  regraC  ; 
very  much  to  see  boys  sentenced  to  the  army.  He  would  wish  them  to  | 
enter  the  army  voluntarily.  He  should  then  have  little  fear  of  thesL 
But  entering  the  army  as  boys  condemned  to  the  army,  he  confessed  be 
would  have  great  fear  of  them.  He  would  have  liked  to  ask  the  author 
of  one  of  the  papers,  had  he  been  present,  a  question  respecting  tbe 
statistics  of  mortality  in  and  out  of  the  army  after  the  age  of  thiztf. 
Was  the  inference  that  they  could  not  stand  campaigning  after  thirty f 
He  had  known  many  old  soldiers  who  had  made  good  labourers  and  it 
was  not  his  experience  that  they  were  shortlived. 

Mr.  William  Tayloi!,  F.S.S.  (London),  said  that  as  a  Smnf 
magistrate  he  saw  much  of  the  criminal  class ;  and  could  appredite 
the  value  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox's  remarks.  Li  his  rounds  as  a  rioting 
justice  he  had  met  many  military  prisoners,  and  had  found  them  tlM 
most  discontented  of  all  prisoners.  As  to  the  children,  when  he  bid 
asked  them  how  they  came  to  prison,  he  had  learnt  that  their  uncom* 
fortable  home  life  had  driven  them  into  crime.  What  was  to  beoome 
of  these  children  when  they  left  prison  ?  He  met  in  the  Surrey  priion 
a  large  number  of  boys  who  would  gladly  enter  the  army  if  they  bad 
the  opportunity,  in  order  to  escape  the  vicious  haunts  they  had  been 
accustomed  to.  It  was  surely  dangerous  to  send  them  back.  Froift  ^ 
experience  he  could  testify  to  Uie  success  of  the  plan  for  sending  sodi 
boys  into  the  navy.  He  saw  no  reason  why  similar  success  ahoold  not 
attend  a  plan  for  sending  them  into  the  army.  He  trusted  it  woold 
go  forth  as  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  that  legislation  was  required 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Barclat,  who  said  he  spoke  as  a  magistrate  with  fifty 
years'  experience,  thought  the  proposal  now  made  would  have  a  mis- 
chievous effect  were  it  understood  that  Industrial  Schools  were  to  be 
viewed  as  mere  nurseries  for  the  army.  Besides,  he  wished  to  know 
how  teachers  were  to  succeed  in  infdsing  a  military  spirit?  Tliey 
might  foster  that  spirit  in  those  who  already  had  it,  but  it  would  be  a 
useless  and  mischievous  effort  to  try  to  impart  that  spirit  to  those  who 
had  it  not.  He  believed  the  reading  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  had  sent 
more  people  to  the  navy  or  to  travel  Qian  any  other  means,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  British  Government  was  said  to  have 
pensioned  a  famous  singer  for  singing  naval  songs  on  the  stage  as  a 
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neins  of  recmiting  the  nayy.  He  would  suggest  that  the  section  should 
ffre  its  voice  on  behalf  of  a  mere  Yoluntary  system  of  boy  enlistment. 
Sot  he  was  against  legislation  to  compel  their  enlistment.  The  question 
118  iiirrounded  by  d^culties,  one  of  which  was  the  necessify  for  boys 
firet  learning  efficiently  a  trade  upon  which  they  might  Mi  back  for  a 
lirdihood  on  leaving  the  navy.  He  could  not  confirm  Serjeant  Cox*s 
TJevrB  of  Reformatories.  Perhaps  he  had  obviated  the  evils  which  the 
learned  Serjeant  had  experienced  by  taking  care  that  boys  associated 
in  crime  should  not  go  to  the  same  Reformatory  where  they  would  meet 
toqnaintancea  from  the  same  locality.  Last  week  some  little  fellows 
tried  to  set  a  school  on  fire.  He  sent  one  of  them  to  Stranraer  and  the 
odier  to  Inverness,  so  that  they  might  not  meet  in  school. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ace  (Gainsborough)  said  no  objections  had  been 
logically  adduced  against  the  scheme  advocated  in  Sir  Walter  Croflon's 
?vper.  It  was  not  fair,  in  his  opinion,  to  represent  the  scheme  which 
lad  been  discussed  as  being  an  advocacy  for  the  admission  of  the  scum 
of  society  into  the  army.  The  evil  at  present  was  that  the  army 
ms  too  much  dependent  on  the  scum  of  society.  By  the  training  of 
lids  for  the  army  this  evil  would  be  avoided ;  and  they  would  make 
aome  return  to  the  Government  for  their  education.  If  at  the  expira- 
tioQ  of  the  term  of  enlistment  the  boys  should  not  continue  in  the 
tnny,  they  would  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  obtaining  by  some 
kodicraft  a  decent  subsistence.  The  discussion  had  not  really  revealed 
inj  argument  against  these  proposals,  and  he  was  content  to  leave  the 
isae  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  thought  there  was  much  misunderstanding  as 
to  Industrial  Schools.     The  object  of  these  schools  was  to  educate  and 
tain  children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  give  them  education,  and 
ft  child  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  was  sent  by  the  magistrate  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  was  neglected  by  its  parents.     As  to  Reforma- 
tcdes,  what  was  the  crime  for  which  a  child  was  sent  to  a  Reformatory  ? 
Perhaps  the  mere  stealing  of  a  potato  to  supply  its  wants.      For  this 
oience  the  magistrate  was  obliged  to  send  a  child,  perhaps  more  unfor- 
tunate than  criminal,  to  prison  for  ten  days.      What  possible  good 
omld  such  imprisonment  effect?     Could  anything  be  worse  than  to 
tend  a  poor  child  who  has  been  led  astray,  to  prison  for  ten  days,  and 
tlieo  to  send  him  out  into  the  world  again  with  the  prison  stamp  upon 
Urn  ?     What  difficulty  was  there  in  saying,  ^  Would  you  not  like  to  go 
to  sea  or  to  join  the  army  ? '     When  the  Aberdeen  Reformatory  was 
established,  it  was  at  first  said  the  farmers  in  the  neiglibourhood  would 
jiot  like  them.     But  as  it  had  proved,  the  farmers  preferred  the  labour 
of  the  RefcrmatoiT  boys.     So  well  taught  and  trained  agriculturally 
were  these  boys,  that  in  the  local  competitions  they  took  all  the  prizes ; 
and  if  there  were  Old  Mill  lads  present,  the  other  candidates  were  reluc- 
tant to  enter  upon  competition.     He  was  sorry  there  were  not  three 
training  ships  instead  of  one,  to  which  boys  might  be  sent  in  Scotland, 
[f  there  were  another  ship  in  the  Moray  Firth  and  another  in  the  Firth 
]f  Forth,  a  great  many  town  children  might  be  disposed  of  who  were  at 
sesent  running  to  waste  for  the  want  of  school  accommodation. 

Mr.  J.  F.  RuNCnr  (Aberdeen)  said  the  navy  was  not  at  present  open 
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when  executed,  but  will  not  interfere  to  take  property  out 
of  the  hands  of  its  owners  and  vest  it  in  trustees  for  limited 
purposes.  No  Married  Women's  Property  Act  ever  will  or 
can  be  as  effective  as  a  marriage  contract,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  marriage  contracts  will  continue  to  be  executed 
by  ladies  of  fortune  m  contemplation  of  marriage.  But  the 
incompleteness  of  the  protection  which  the  Legislature  is  able  to 
give  is  not,  in  my  apprehension,  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  pn>- 
posed  measure.  Such  a  measure  will  in  many  cases  be  instru- 
mental in  preventing  a  great  wrong  to  the  wife ;  in  no  case,  ae 
it  appears  to  me,  can  it  be  detrimental  to  the  just  interests 
of  the  husband. 


SUMMARY. 

A  Paper  on  the  question,  *  Should  the  Labour  of  Women 
in  Factories  be  regulated  by  Legislation  ? '  *  was  read  by  Mia 
Maey  Burton.  The  writer  contended  that  the  interferena 
with  the  personal  liberty  of  women  was  made  in  the  interest  d 
a  majority,  and  not  for  the  good  of  the  persons  most  concerned 
The  reason  given  by  the  State  for  interfering  with  the  laboui 
of  women  was,  that  women  hurt  themselves  by  overwork,  anc 
by  consequence  will  produce  a  degenerate  oflfspring ;  butwouk 
not  this  apply  to  men  in  exactly  the  same  way  ?  Were  thej 
not  as  answerable  for  the  degeneracy  or  improvement  of  th< 
race  as  women  ?  Legislation  for  women  was  done  partly  as  i 
sop  to  that  voracious  animal  the  working  man,  whose  objectioi 
to  women  in  the  labour  market  was  identical  with  his  objectioi 
to  Irishmen,  Germans,  or  anyone  else  who  he  thought  wouk 
compete  with  him.  It  was  thought  that  the  business  of  womei 
was  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  the  family  ;  and  that  was  n0 
supposed  to  be  work ;  but  many  women  would  say  that  to  mint 
the  shop  or  the  mill  was  far  less  tiresome  and  laborious  worl 
than  to  mind  the  house.  Moreover,  forced  morality  was  liki 
forced  prayers.  It  might  do  for  children,  but  not  for  growi 
men  or  women ;  and  forcing  a  woman  against  her  will  into  wha' 
was  called  her  sphere,  the  domestic  circle,  would  not  make  he] 
of  much  use.  If  law  was  wanted  anywhere  to  stop  work,  i 
would  be  in  the  domestic  circle,  where  the  round  of  laboui 
never  stops. 

A  Paper  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Bathgate  on  *  The  Anciem 
Process  of  Lawburrows,  should  it  be  amended  or  abolished  it 
toto  ? '  was  read.     The  writer  quoted  Sheriff  Barclay  as  com- 

>  See  TranBoetions,  1876,  p.  734. 
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piniig  *  letters  of  lawburrows '  to  the  practice  of  ^  swearing  the 
peice '  in  English  law.     The  writer  then  went  on  to  refer  to 
TinoQS  Acts  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  by  which  *  letters  %f 
ItwburrowB  *  were  r^ulated,  and  cited  two  letters  which  had 
ippeared  in  the  Edinburah  Couranty  pointing  out  the  hardships 
uf  the  system.     If  an  individual  had  an  ill-will  against  anyone, 
iD  that  was  required  was  that  the  party  should  appear  before 
the  Sheriff-Substitute,  and  swear  that  he  or  she  dreaded  bodily 
harm  from  the  other,  and  the  Sheriff  would  thereupon  grant 
virrant  to  serve  a  copy  of  the  petition  on  the  respondent,  and 
Older  the  latter  to  nud  security  within  forty-eight  hours,  in 
defiiult  of  which  the  respondent  would  be  apprehended  and 
placed  in  jail  alongside  a  set  of  roughs.     No  opportunity  was 
gi?en  to  the  respondent  to  rebut  the  charge.     Cases  of  gross 
oppression  arose  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  law  being 
abused  by  a   low  class  of  practitioners,  and  in  some  cases 
upright  and  respectable  men  were  kept  in  prison  for  months 
and  years.     The  writer  of  the   Paper   considered   that   the 
process  of  lawburrows,  if  not  abolished,  ought  at  least  to  be 
amended.     The   respondent  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  con- 
fronted with  his  accuser.    And  where  violence  was  really  done 
or  threatened,  the  person  offending  should  be  liable  to  be  treated 
as  a  criminal  in  common  form. 


On  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  Sheriff  Barclay  said 
something  must  be  done  by  legislation  to  prevent  the  iniquitous  effects 
of  die  system.  To  give  instances  of  it,  the}'  not  only  had  one  person 
swearing  lawburrows  against  another,  but  they  had  whole  communities 
swearing  lawburrows  in  the  same  way.  At  Kuthcrglen,  in  Glasgow, 
be  knew  of  a  case  where  a  man  swore  lawburrows,  and  put  a  whole 
bench  of  magistrates  under  caution  not  to  molest  him,  and  it  was  a  fp^ct 
that  the  old  burgh  of  Aberdeen  swore  lawbiurows  against  the  new 
burgh  of  Aberdeen,  and  actually  put  the  new  burgh  in  caution.  The 
casential  principle  of  lawburrows  was  the  dread  on  the  part  of  one 
nan  of  bodily  harm  from  another.  A  person  situated  as  the  first- 
named  had  simply  to  swear  lawburrows  against  this  other — that  is  to 
Kaj,  upon  oath  depone  that  he  believed  it  was  the  intention  of  a  certaiu 
bdividnal  to  do  him  bodily  harm,  and  unless  caution  was  forth- 
coming, the  man  so  sworn  against  was  put  in  prison.  To  prove  the 
iniquity  of  the  system,  he  would  mention  the  case  of  a  domestic 
st^rvant  who  left  the  situation  in  which  she  had  been  engaged  under 
particular  circumstances.  She  tormented  the  master  to  give  her  cer. 
tein  aliment,  which  he  refused ;  and,  to  take  the  reparation  the  law 
offered  him,  he  swore  lawburrowd  against  the  woman,  and  she  was,  in 
ber  inability  to  find  caution,  detained  in  prison  for  five  years,  in  con- 
^uence  of  which  she  became  deranged.  In  a  case  that  had  come 
before  Lord  ArdmiUan;  in  June  185G,  the  evil  of  the  system  was  fully 
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exposed.  In  the  case  referred  to  it  is  remarked  in  the  decifflon  ' 
the  respondent  says  he  holds  lawburrows,  and  will  enforce  them ; 
they  were  competently  granted  on  his  own  oath ;  that  by  his  own  ( 
his  apprehensions  of  personal  danger  had  been  proved,  and  canna 
disproved ;  and  that  no  inquiry  into  the  facts,  or  into  the  grounds 
his  apprehensions,  is  competent,  unless  in  an  action  of  damages,  wl 
both  malice  and  want  of  probable  cause  are  alleged  and  put  in  in 
Sheriff  Barclay  knew  in  his  practice  of  but  one  remedy.  If  A  sv 
lawburrows  against  B,  B  could,  on  the  other  hand,  play  check 
swearing  lawburrows  against  A  in  return.  The  law,  he  concluc 
was  a  blot  on  the  statute  book,  and  the  sooner  wiped  therefrom 
better. 

A  Paper  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Henry  Kilgoub, 
*  Documentary  Evidence  in  Litigations.'  The  writer  complwi 
of  the  roundabout^  dilatory,  and  expensive  form  of  procedi 
known  by  the  name  of  Commission  and  Diligence,  which 
the  law  of  Scotland  it  was  necessary  for  litigants  to  h 
recourse  to,  in  order  to  enforce  the  production  of  documc 
material  to  the  litigation  from  *  havers '  (or  possessors),  i 
were  unwilling  to  produce  them.  The  writer  submitted  that 
the  documents  in  the  possession  or  in  the  power  of  the  partie 
a  Utigation,  and  pertinent  thereto,  ought  to  be  compellabL 
be  produced  therein,  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  in  the  liti 
tion ;  and  that  with  as  little  delay,  trouble,  and  expense 
possible. 


EEPEESSION   OF  CEIME   SECTION, 


MILITARY    TRAINING    OF    BOYS. 

Is  it  desirable  to  form  an  intermediate  Industrial  School  fc 
Preparatory  Training  of  Boys  for  Service  in  the  Am 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  War  Office,  Nooe 
1876?    By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  C. 

THE  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secreta 
State  for  War  to  enquire  into  the  subject  of  Boy  Ei 
ment  in  November  1876,  has  received  but  scant  atten 
Yet,  the  subject  is  replete  with  interest  to  the  public, 
especially  to  those  concerned  with  Industrial  Schools,  and 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  society. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  that  the  idea  of  recruiting  the  A 
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from  Industrial  Schools  was  scouted  upon  principle.  It  was 
in  vain  to  point  out  that  recruits  from  Mettray  were  thankfully 
vA  systematically  enlisted  into  the  French  army.  That  the 
mere  lapse  from  innocence  at  a  very  early  period  in  life — 
caused  principally  from  parental  neglect — afforded  no  ground 
for  rejection  provided  subsequent  improvement  had  been  shown. 
Yet  we  recruited  anybody  and  everybody  at  the  public-house, 
provided  height  and  general  physique  accorded  with  the  re- 
quirement. Through  this  very  open  door  many  criminals 
and  inmates  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  have  found 
their  way ;  and  included  in  their  number  were  those  who  had 
given  no  evidence  of  reformation.  There  were  many  also  who 
had  given  reason  to  suppose  amendment^  and  to  my  knowledge 
rose  to  be  non-commissioned  officers.  But  the  time  arrived 
when,  notwithstanding  the  educational  and  other  inducements 
to  enter  the  Army,  the  candidates  became  few.  Proposals  for 
tionscription  were  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the  Government ; 
and  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Artillery  was  presented  with  a  gold 
medal,  by  the  United  Service  Institution,  for  his  pamphlet 
entitled,  *  Universal  Conscription,  the  only  answer  to  the 
Recruiting  Question.' 

In  a  part  of  this  essay  the  writer  proposes  for  the  home 
Anny  a  scheme  of  universal  conscription,  without  substitution 
or  dotation.  The  Government  has  very  properly  aixl  very 
firmly  resisted  any  proposals  for  conscription.  Lora  Cardwell, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  War  under  tie  late  Govern- 
ment, said  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject:  *  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  in  this  country  you  will  not 
carry  conscription  through  either  Housr  of  Parliament,  and  I 
am  further  persuaded  even  if  Parliunent  carried  such  a  law, 
and  it  were  bound  up  in  the  Statute  Book,  no  Minister  would 
have  power  to  enforce  it  in  this  country. '  Yet  Lord  Cardwell 
had  experienced  the  difficulties  of  the  recruiting  question  in 
its  different  phases. 

But  although  successive  Governments  have  very  wisely 
tx>ndenmed  *  Conscriptior,'  they  could  not  fail  to  realise  the 
unsadsfactory  state  of  jhe  recruiting  service,  and  to  listen  to 
proposals  which  were  xiade  for  its  improvement.  These  were 
numerous.  Mr.  John  MacGregor,  so  well-known  to  this 
Association,  pointed  «ut  the  sources  from  which  a  large  supply 
of  juvenile  recruits  cfuld  be  obtained,  viz.  our  certified  schools, 
our  voluntary  refufes  for  boys,  our  elementary  day  schools, 
^ui  workhouse  un|)n  schools,  and  other  boys  in  ordinary 
life;  and  after  qifcting  figures  to  substantiate  his  opinion, 
arrived  at  the  contusion  that  5,000  lads  could  be  obtained 
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advantage   of  which   would   be   generally   obvious,  viz.,  tl 
formation  of  central  military  training  schools. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  for  consideration  tl 
desirability  of  having  Military  Industrial  Schools,  intermedial 
between  tiie  ordinary  Industrial  Schools  and  the  Army,  1 
which  boys  could  be  sent  for  the  last  year  or  two.  Thej 
schools  to  be  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  and  worked  i 
the  same  manner  as  the  present  establishments,  but  with  tl 
addition  of  military  training.  The  proposed  schools  woul 
require  to  be  large,  and  to  be  located  in  convenient  situationi 
they  would  be  recruited  by  volunteers  from  the  smaller  schoo 
principally,  as  they  can  have  no  facilities,  from  the  paucity  • 
their  inmates,  for  military  training.  It  is  probable  that  vei 
large  schools,  such  as  Feltham — will  send  their  boys  direct 
the  Army. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  such  schools — if  some  of  tl 
suggestions  made  by  the  committee,  such  as  the  capitation  gnu 
of  6l.y  be  adopted  by  the  War  Department,  and  if  we  consid 
that  the  expenses  attending  discharge,  such  as  outfits,  &c.,  w 
not  attach  to  these  establishments,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppo 
that  no  greater  expenditure  than  at  present  need  be  incurrt 
by  the  managers,  while  the  State  will  be  very  material 
assisted. 


Mr.  J.  T.  W.  Bacot  contributed  a  Paper  on  tl 
question.  After  pointing  out  a  discrepancy  in  an  imports 
particular  between  the  War  Office  Keport  and  the  summai 
of  recommendations,  Mr.  Bacot  declined,  from  intimate  pe 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  commit  himself  to  any  sue 
proposition  as  that  the  Army  can  be  wholly  or  even  largd 
supplied  from  the  ranks  of  the  various  public  reformatory  an 
other  schools.  The  writer  proceeded  to  say  that  the  Repo: 
of  the  War  Office  Committee  tells  us  (at  paragraph  15): — 

'  The  sources  from  which  a  considerable  niunber  of  trainee 
partially  trained,  and  untrained  boys,  may  be  drawn,  are  sot 
joined : — 

1.  The  Royal  Military  Schools. 

2.  Regimental  Schools. 

3.  Certified  Industrial  Schools. 

4.  Reformatories. 

5.  Poor  Law  Schools. 

(a).  District  Union  Schools. 
\h).  Separate  Schools, 
(c).  House  Schools. 
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6.  School  Board  Schools. 

7.  Voluntaiy,  Industrial,  and  Miscellaneous  Schools. 

8.  Sons  of  discharged  soldiers,  quite  untrained.' 

I  give  every  credit  for  good  intentions  to  all  who  may  be 
employed  in  making  a  choice  for  the  boys  ;  but  both  those  who 
id?ocate  and  those  who  depreciate  a  new  scheme  are  apt  to  blind 
themselves  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measures  they  approve 
or  disapprove,  and  I  think  it  right  to  draw  attention  to  the 
ptrUal  deprival  of  parents  of  the  disposal  of  their  children  in 
mtennediate  training  schools  for  the  Army.  Paragraph  25  of 
the  Report  does  suggest  this.  It  says : — *  It  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  enlistment  of  boys  from  industrial  schools,  if 
die  clause  by  which  the  managers  are  empowered  to  apprentice 
boys  to  any  trade  or  calling,  were  extended,  if  necessary,  to 
embrace  enlistment  for  the  Army.  All  persons  connected  with 
diese  establishments  whose  views  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tam  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  boys  to  give  "  parents  "  who  have  for  the  most  part  shown 
themselves  totally  neglectful  of  parental  duty,  the  power  of 
interposing  to  prevent  their  sons  embracing  a  profession  cal- 
culated to  protect  them  from  the  baleful  influence  of  low  asso- 
ciates, and  the  probable  loss  of  all  the  good  that  has  been 
provided  for  them  at  the  cost  ^  the  State  and  of  charitable 
persons.'  / 

This  proposal  to  do  away  |nth  the  power  of  the  parent  to  ex- 
ercise a  natural  right  is  toyhy  mind  a  serious  matter,  because 
it  is  not  confined  to  indi^ual  cases,  but  to  a  whole  class.  I 
mention  it  because  it  t^is  to  confirm  my  supposition  that  the 
object  of  the  Report^kcn  in  connection  with  the  Summary, 
is  to  suggest  not  howthc  best  boys  may  be  procured  for  the 
tigfaer  work  of  the  Mrvay,  but  how  all  classes  of  boys  can  best 
be  secured  to  fill  aBKacancies  in  the  ranks. 

There  is  no  siuK  interference  with  the  rights  of  parents  in 
the  case  of  boys  ^tined  for  the  Navy.  The  Regulations  say : 
—'All  boys  whointer  the  Navy  must  understand  that  they 
are  bound    to    ^rvc   continuously   for   ten  years  from  their 

of  eighteen ;  and  they  will  be  required  to 
it  to  that  effect,  but  no  boy  will  be  entered 
S:en  consent  of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  nearest 
rebtions/ 

I  will  endfl^'our  to  point  out  the  disadvantages  which  may 
follow  the  e«t»n  ishment  of  Intermediate  Industrial  Schools  for 
such  a  number  if  boys  as  may  be  required  to  form  and  main- 
tain the  wliole  w\rmy.  In  the  first  place  the  service  in  the 
rinks  proposedror  these  boys  is  too  long. 


ttttining  the 
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If  we  turn  to  Appendix  E  of  the  Report  of  the  W 
Office  Committee,  we  nnd  a  memorandum  bv  the  Commanda 
of  the  Koyal  Military  Asylum,  which  proposes  that  ^  At  foi 
teen  or  fifteen,  boys  willing  to  enlist  should  be  drafted  frc 
schools  and  placed,  accor£ng  to  their  trade  acquirements, 
the  nearest  Brigade  Depot,  where  they  could  ply  their  tra 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  receive  instruction  in  dri 
gymnastics,  &c.,  until  of  an  age  to  bear  arms.'  In  par 
graph  45  of  the  Summary,  the  Committee  of  the  War  Offi 
say,  *  The  boys  to  be  enlisted  for  twelve  years,  commendi 
ft'om  their  attainment  of  the  age  of  seventeen  years.' 

By  this  proposal  the  system  of  short  service  is  being  mo( 
fied  to  what  I  consider  a  dangerous  extent. 

At  fir&t  sight  there  seems  little  to  object  to,  for  the  Ix 
enlisted  at  seventeen  will  return  to  civil  life  at  the  age 
twenty-nine,  in  what  should  be  his  prime  of  life ;  but  wm  1 
be  twenty-nine  in  constitution  as  well  as  in  years  ? 

Let  us  look  to  the  mortality  returns  given  in  the  la 
^Medical  Blue  Book.'  I  observe  that  in  the  table  on  tl 
mortality  of  the  troops  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  giv* 
at  page  61,  that  the  ratio  of  mortality,  which  is  at  fii 
so  much  less  among  soldiers  than  among  civilians,  rapid 
changes,  and  increases  as  the  period  o^  service  lengthei 
In  short,  amongst  young  soldiers  the  death-rate  is  very  lo 
and  amongst  those  who  have  served  for  many  years  it  is  foui 
to  increase  enormously. 

The  increased  mortality  among  soldiers  points  to  brok< 
constitutions,  and  justifies  me  in  asking  if  twelve  years  of  sc 
vice  is  not  too  long,  if  the  man  has  to  return  to  civil  life 
compete  with  his  countrymen,  who  have  never  left  England  3 

I  wish,  after  objecting  to  the  length  of  service,  to  point  o 
secondly,  that  the  teaching  given  in  the  training  schools  w 
be  of  little  value  to  the  men  when  they  Return  to  industri 
pursuits.  « 

The  same  notion  prevailed  when  long  enlistment  was  doi 
away  with,  and  it  was  argued  that  the  youn^  men  of  Englai 
who  enlisted  for  short  service  would  find  themJBelves  better  m< 
when  they  left  the  Army  than  when  they  c^ptered  it — uio 
qualified  for  the  struggle  of  life.  \ 

I  believe  the  War  Office  officials  have  found  out  th< 
mistake  by  this  time.  A  Select  Committee  qf  the  House 
Commons  was  appointed  lately  to  enquire  intoUhe  best  way 
providing  for  soldiers,  and  it  was  found  neccflsary  to  recoi 
mend  such  situations  as  the  following,  to  be  moiibpoliBed  by  m 
who  had  served : — As  temporary  and  permaneVt  messengers 
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tuUic  offices,  extra  men  and  boatmen  in  the  Customs,  office 
eepers.  Customs  watchmen,  &c.,  warders  and  letter  carriers. 

To  me  this  does  not  look  as  if  the  young  men  of  England 
enlisted  for  short  service  in  the  Army  had  trades  on  enlistment, 
or  had  much  opportunity  for  learning  or  practising  them  while 
serving.  I  ask,  therefore,  Will  the  boys  passed  into  the  Army 
from  the  intermediate  training;  schools  be  in  any  better  position 
than  their  predecessors,  the  snort  service  men  ? 

Paragraph  59  of  the  Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  War 
OflSce    Conmiittee   explains  how  necessary  it  is   to   procure 
Government  appointments  for  short  service  men,  but  it  does 
jMrf  prove  to  me  that  the  twelve  years'  service  boys  will  be  in 
t  much  better  position  when  they  in  their  turn  become  civilians. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  useless  to  teach  a  trade  to  a  boy  which 
he  cannot  practise  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  Army  service. 
If  so,  how  limited  is  the  number  of  trades  which  can  be  pro- 
fitably taught?      We  may  exclude  at  once  all   the  higher 
branches  ox   industry  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  occupations 
which  can  alone  be  pursued  in  camp.      Are  we  prepared  to 
flood  the  country  with  butchers,  bakers,  carpenters  and  tailors, 
who  have  served  twelve  years  in  the  Army  ?    Will  the  pupils 
of  the  industrial  schools  meet  with  success  on  the  termination 
of  their  Army  service :  and  what  will  be  the  result  to  society  if 
they  are  unsuccessAil  ?     1  think  we  must  look  to  the  chance 
of  failure,  and  ask  ourselves  if  society  will  be  improved  by  the 
mixture  of  numbers  of  disappointed  men  trained  to  arms  and 
capable  of  combination  ?     This  may  be  called  a  fanciful  danger, 
but  it  was  described  as  a  reality  a  month  ago,  during  the  late 
railway  strikes  in  America.     The    Times  of  August  2,  when 
reviewing  the  forces  of  the  insurgents,  noticed  '  trained  masses 
of  disbanded  soldiers  and  camp  followers,  who  were  cast  up 
and  down  the  United  States  at  the  termination  of  the  great 
Civil  War.'    Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  soldiers  had  no 
industrial  pursuits,  or  that  they  could  not  or  would  not  exercise 
them?     I  turn  again  to  the  question  proposed  this  day,  and 
have  to  answer  yes  to  the  question  whether  training  schools  are 
desirable    to   supply  a  superior    class    of  non-commissioned 
officers  ?  and  no  to  the  question  if  my  former  reply  pledges  me 
to  the  propriety  of  filling  the  whole  Army  from  Intermediate 
Industrial  Training  Schools. 


APaper  was  also  read  by  theKev.  Daniel  Ac£,D.D.,  Vicar 
of  Langhton,  Liincolnshire,  in  which  he  gave  an  affirmative 
opinion  that  an  intermediate  industrial  school  would  be  mutually 
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advantageous  both  for  the  interests  of  the  Army  and  the  per< 
manent  welfare  of  the  juvenile  recruits.     Industrial  schools  had 
already  conferred  a  boon  on  the  community  by  diminishing 
juvenile  culprits,  and  conferring  habits  of  honesty  and  labour 
upon  the  neglected  and  stubborn   youths  of  Great  Britain. 
The  late  Canon  Kingsley  declared  that  there  must  be  ragged 
and  industrial  schools  for  the  navy,  and  such  institutions  were 
already  formed  with  success;  and  he  asked  why  might  they 
not  be  adopted  with  equal  utility  to  the  military  service,  and 
to  the  permanent  benefit  of  those  juveniles  who  may  enlist  in 
the  defence  of  their  country  ?     From  a  recently  issued  Parlia- 
mentary paper  it  appeared  that  the  proportion  of  male  populi^ 
tion  between  the  ages  of  15  and  35  serving  in  the  militia, 
yeomanry,  and  volunteers  of  Great  Britain  was  about  six  in 
every  hundred.     Scotland  stood   highest,  the  rate   in   some 
counties  being  16  per  cent.    The  mental  condition  of  those  who 
enlisted  in  the  military  service  of  the  Crown  was  unsatisfactory. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  persons  of  idle  habits,  farm  ser- 
vants and  others  who  disliked  work,  and  whose  education  had 
been  neglected.     The  Committee  of  Enquiry  had  arrived  at 
the  irresistible  conclusion  that  if  boy  enlistment  be  legalised 
and  utilised,  the  tone  of  the  army  could  be  improved,  the  diflS- 
culties  of  recruiting  met,  and  the  evils  of  desertion  overcome, 
and  both  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  thereby  secured.    About  14,000  boys  could  be  annually 
available.     A  large  proportion  of  the  best  non-commissioned 
officers  were  those  who  enlisted  as  boys.     These  trained  lads 
succeeded  even  better  than  soldiers'  children.     The  qualifica- 
tions recommended  for  the  enlistment  of  lads  were  physical 
fitness,  good  elementary  education,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
some  trade,  good  character,  and  a  drill  without  arms.     Boys 
could  enlist  from  14   to   16.     The  training  would  not  only 
supply  a  good  material,  but  would  remove  the  bad.     It  would 
diminish  the  evils  arising  from  impulsive  enlistment,  and  mani- 
fest that  the  services  of  the  dissipated  and  illiterate  and  profane 
were  not  desired  for  the  Army.     They  thereby  diminished  the 
evils  of  desertion  with  its  cost,  while  its  penalties  were  also 
obviated.     The  plan  suggested  was  one  which  every  philan- 
thropist, as  well  as  every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  would  support 
It  was  a  plan  which  proposed  to  elevate  and  improve  the  Army 
by  judicious  moral  and  practical  training,  and  thereby  secure 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  Army  personal  happiness 
and  welfare,  both  for  time  and  eternity. 
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Kr.  Serjeant  Cox  said  this  subject  bad  a  great  interest  for  bim, 
since  it  was  his  fortune  to  try  the  greater  portion  of  juvenile  criminals 
in  England.     Of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  be  had  had  to  grapple 
during  the  fourteen  years  he  bad  presided  over  the  Middlesex  Sessions, 
where  one-seventh  of  the  criminals  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  tried, 
his  greatest  difficulty  had  been  to  decide  what  to  do  with  young  boys 
ud  girls.     To  send  them  to  prison  was  to  ruin  them,  and  yet  what  was 
to  be  done  ?     The  law  had  given  him  the  option  of  sending  them  to 
BeformatorieSf  but  at  Reformatories  these  boys  and  girls  were  only  pro- 
Tided  for  during  a  very  early  portion  of  their  lives,  and  the  need  for 
finding  them  permanent  employment  was  much  felt.     The  education 
npplied  by  the  training-ship  had  been  found  to  be  the  best  of  all 
education  for  boys  who  were  waifs  and  strays  of  society.     The  number 
of  boys  who  had  turned  out  ill  on  their  return  from  the  training-ship 
had  been  extremely  small — much  smaller  than  those  from  Reformatories. 
He  was  lorry  to  say  a  great  many  Reformatory  boys  did  come  again 
before  him;  and  when  they  came  back  it  was  as  the  most  expert  of  all 
dueres.     If  a  young  man  was  brought  before  him,  an  adept  in  crime, 
dmged  with  committing  the  most  ingenious  crimes,  he  almost  iavariably 
&and  that  he  had  come  from  a  Reformatory.     The  reason  was  this. 
The  boys  in  a  Reformatory  talk  about  their  past  deeds ;  and  that  boy 
itandB  die  highest  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows  who  is  the  most 
Jade  9ieppard-like,  or  who  has  done  the  most  ingenious  and  daring 
deeds  (some  murmurs  of  dissent).    He  concluded  that  while  the  Refor- 
natory  had  undoubtedly  done  much  good,  it  did  not  do  that  amount  of 
good  which  was  hoped  for  from  it,  because  boys  were  associated  who 
vere  already  criminals,  no  boy  being  admitted  into  a  Reformatory  who 
bad  not  actually  been  convicted  of  crime.     To  avoid  the  evil  associa- 
tions of  the  Reformatory,  he  endeavoured  to  provide  for  boys  now  by 
aending  them  to  sea.     The  reports  made  to  him  of  the  result  of  educa- 
ting boys  in  training-ships  had  been  most  favourable ;  but  he  had  no 
power  to  order  them  to  the  training-ship.     The  course  he  had  adopted 
had  been  one  that  worked  extremely  well,  but  to  employ  it  more 
efl^ctoally,  the  aid  of  legislation  was  required.    That  course  was  to  send 
the  bojs  into  the  merchant  service.      When  a  strong  healthy  boy  was 
oomricted  before  him,  he  said  to  him,  *  WeU,  my  boy,  will  you  go  to  sea 
instead  of  undergoing  punishment  in  gaol  I '     Some  boys  don^t  like 
tbat    They  would  prefer  to  remain  in  London  and  enjoy  themselves 
after  their  whipping  or  imprisonment  is  over.      Others  accepted  his 
proposal,  and  he  employed  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  lad  on  board  some  ship  in  the  port.      Such  employment 
was  commonly  provided  for  them.    The  difficulty  was,  he  had  no  power 
to  order  them  there  and  no  control  overthem  afterwards.   The  boy  must 
elect  voluntarily  to  go  to  sea.     A  law  was  needed  to  enable  the  judge  to 
keep  a  sentence  hanging  over  the  boy's  head  until  he  had  gone  to  sea  and 
remained  there  for  some  time.     He  entirely  agreed  with  the  view  of 
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Sir  Walter  Croflon's  Paper,  tlmt  it  would  be  an  immense  improvement 
if  judges  were  empowered  to  order  boys  to  be  sent  to  a  Reformatozy 
school,  with  the  further  provision  that  in  case  the  committing  magistrate 
considered  them  physically  fit,  they  should  be  sent  to  sea  or  trained  for 
the  army.  He  had  heard  it  said,  '  Don't  do  that  without  the  connent  of 
the  boy's  parents.'  Why,  such  a  suggestion  was  monstrous.  If  the 
parents  had  neglected  their  duties  to  the  boy,  they  had  practically 
by  their  neglect  thrown  him  on  the  public.  The  public  were  paying 
for  his  maintenance,  clothing  him,  and  educating  him ;  and  surely  the 
public  had  a  right  to  say  what  should  be  done  with  him  tmtil  he  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  had  also  heard  it  said  that  to 
bring  up  these  boys  to  the  army  and  navy  would  degrade  the  character 
of  the  army  and  navy.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  weight  in  that  objection.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  would  say,  as  the  colonies  said  when  we  sent  our  criminals  to 
them,  *  Why,  you  are  casting  a  slur  upon  us ! '  Why  should  the  army 
and  navy  be  selected  as  the  two  employments  to  be  degraded  into 
receptacles  for  thieves  and  the  refuse  of  society  ?  But  the  army  mi- 
•doubtedly  did  contain  very  nearly  the  refuse  of  the  population.  A  reiy 
large  number  of  those  who  enlisted  were  persons  who  could  not  lire 
by  any  other  means.  A»  Recorder  of  Portsmouth  he  had  often  to  deal 
ivith  these  men  in  a  practical  way.  One  half  of  his  time  at  ereiy 
sessions  was  occupied  by  trials  of  soldiers,  who  committed  petty 
offences  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  punished  and  so  gaining  their 
discharge  from  the  army.  They  would  break  into  a  shop  openly  in  the 
face  of  day,  and  wait  to  be  taken  up,  calculating  on  being  taken  before 
the  Recorder,  imprisoned  for  three  months,  and  discharged  from  the 
army.  This  had  been  carried  so  i'ar  that  at  one  session  he  had  to  try 
nearly  twenty  soldiers  who  had  committed  crimes  with  this  view.  £[fl 
said,  *  Well,  if  this  is  your  object,  I  will  make  you  pay  dearly  for  it 
I  cannot  treat  this  as  an  ordinary  larceny.  It  is  a  larceny  and  something 
more — an  intention  to  defraud  the  public  of  enlistment  numey.' 
Accordingly  he  gave  them  eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  Thus  he 
made  them  pay  dearly  for  their  discharge,  and  crime  was  checked. 
Now  this  showed  the  condition  of  the  army  ;  and  was  it  for  an  army 
whose  members  committed  offences  of  this  class  to  say  they  would  not 
have  boys  trained  for  their  profession — nine-tenths  of  whom  were 
criminals  not  from  a  really  criminal  motive,  or  from  naturally  bad  pro- 
pensities, but  from  ignorance  and  an  unfortunate  association  from  infancy 
with  relatives  who  had  brought  them  up  to  regard  crime  as  their  natural 
calling.  * 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Macleod  (Birkenhead)  said  that  from  the  papen 
read  some  doubt  might  be  entertained  as  to  whether  the  problem  before 
the  section  was  to  be  regarded  as  one  touching  the  well-being  of  the 
army  or  the  well-being  of  the  boys.  Dr.  Ace  would  say  it  touched 
both ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  the  welfare  of  the  army  had  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  had  directed  the  attention  oi 
the  section  to  this  important  subject.  He  did  not  rise  to  take  a  aide, 
but  to  call  attention  to  some  difficulties  in  the  way.  Looking  at  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  welfiure  of  the  army,  he  asked  was 
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itgood  to  enlist  five  or  six  thousand  lads  who  had  been  before  Serjeant 
Go,  or  in  a  Reformatory  7  It  was  said  that  the  army  already  contained 
«  great  proportion  of  criminals.  Should  we  identify  the  criminal  element 
in  society  with  the  army  to  a  greater  extent  or  more  directly  than  now  7 
If  these  boys  were  sent  into  the  army  with  the  taint  of  the  Reformatory 
opoQ  them,  we  should  lower  the  prestige  of  the  army  and  its  self-respect 
in  a  way  that  would  be  highly  inconvenient  when  it  came  into  active 
aorice  on  the  field.  Again,  looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  tlie  welfiure  of  the  boys,  would  this  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
boys?  He  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  Serjeant  Cox  sent 
tbem  to  the  navy.  There  was  sure  and  good  work  for  them  there. 
They  would  learn  industry  at  sea.  They  would  not  have  one  idle  day ; 
and  when  they  were  discharged  from  the  navy  they  would  be  prepared 
bj  thorough  training  for  new  careers  in  the  merchant  service  or  else- 
where. There  was  no  fear  of  men  so  trained  becoming  helpers  in 
itrikes.  But  anything  so  good  as  that  could  not  be  hoped  for  boys  who 
jomed  the  army.  Passing  Chester  Castle  with  some  friends  the  other 
daj,  i^e  saw  on  one  side  of  the  barracks  there  a  number  of  young  sol- 
diers sitting  on  old  guns  and  exchanging  coarse  jokes  with  women  of 
the  street,  in  a  way  that  made  a  public  nuisance  to  passers  by.  Some- 
tluDg  like  this  was  part  of  the  employment  of  soldier  lads  from  day  to 
dij  in  all  the  home  barracks  of  the  army.  Was  it  a  wise  thing,  then, 
to  launch  thousands  of  boys  into  a  life  so  idle,  and  open  to  such  evil 
influences  as  the  army,  as  at  present  managed,  offered  to  its  recruits  7 
Would  such  a  life  elevate  them  and  make  the  men  of  them  it  was  de- 
fliahle  they  should  become  ?  Then,  was  there  not  a  danger  in  the  pro- 
{wed  capitation  grant,  and  a  probability  that  too  much  of  the  teachers* 
cneigies  would  be  devoted  to  '  the  infusion  of  a  military  spirit  *  ? 
There  were  more  sides  than  one  from  which  this  subject  should  be 
looked  aty  and  he  asked  whether  no  other  careers  in  connection,  for 
instance,  with  our  public  works  could  be  opened  to  this  portion  of  our 
jurenile  population. 

Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison  (Secretary  to  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union,  London)  reminded  those  who  spoke  about  the  army  being 
tainted  by  the  sidmission  of  Reformatory  boys,  that  the  five  thousand 
boyn  who  had  been  spoken  of  were  not  Reformatory  boys.  This  num« 
ber  included,  besides  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  boys,  who  were 
difldnct  classes,  boys  from  Voluntary  Homes  and  other  institutions.  As 
to  the  Reformatory  schools,  were  they  so  bad  as  described  ?  He  main- 
tuned  that  they  were  not  as  a  rule  worse  to  manage  than  the  ordinary 
Indostrial  School  boys.  The  sending  of  even  Reformatory  boys  into  the 
vmy  could  not  be  compared  with  the  sending  of  our  criminals  to  the 
colonies  in  former  days,  for  we  sent  a  coarse  and  desperate  class  of 
cnsunals  to  the  colonies,  and  the  colonists,  who  had  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, were  not  composed  of  the  same  sort  of  men  as  those  of  whom  our 
vmy  was  composed.  Though  the  idea  of  enlisting  Reformatory  boys 
^as  scouted  in  some  quarters,  it  would  be  found  that  many  Reformatory 
boys  foimd  their  way  into  the  army  afler  all.  While  he  could  not  over- 
^stiniate  the  advantage  of  the  army  training,  believing  tliat  in  many 
csfltt  more  suitable  openings  could  be  found  for  the  boys,  he  on  the 
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other  hand  admitted  that  there  was  a  class  of  boys  for  whom  no  other 
opening  was  so  well  suited.  The  proposed  training  schools  for  the 
army  must  have  in  them  a  further  training  of  an  industrial  nature. 
The  boys  on  leaving  these  training  schools  would  have  to  be  efficient 
in  the  trade  they  imdertook,  so  that  they  would  not  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service  in  the  army  be  quite  helpless.  He  considered  it 
important  that  the  place  of  training  should  not  be  called  a  ^  school.' 

Mr.  T.  B.  LI.  Baker  (Gloucester)  thought  Serjeant  CJox's  experi- 
ence of  the  evil  intercourse  of  Reformatory  boys  with  each  other  must 
be  restricted  to  the  Middlesex  School.  His  own  experience  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Reformatory  boys  of  to-day  were  harmless  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  early  times  of  Reformatories,  and  better 
fitted  for  the  army  or  navy.  Very  often,  however,  they  would  not 
measure  inches  enough  for  the  army.  At  the  same  time  he  would  regret 
very  much  to  see  boys  sentenced  to  the  army.  He  would  wish  them  to 
enter  the  army  voluntarily.  He  should  then  have  little  fear  of  them. 
But  entering  the  army  as  boys  condemned  to  the  army,  he  confessed  he 
would  have  great  fear  of  thrm.  He  would  have  liked  to  ask  the  author 
of  one  of  the  papers,  had  he  been  present,  a  question  respecting  the 
statistics  of  mortality  in  and  out  of  the  army  after  the  age  of  thir^. 
Was  the  inference  that  they  could  not  stand  campaigning  after  thirty  ? 
He  had  known  many  old  soldiers  who  had  made  good  labourers  and  it 
was  not  his  experience  that  they  were  shortlived. 

Mr.  William  TAYi^on,  F.S.S.  (London),  said  that  as  a  Surrey 
magistrate  he  saw  much  of  the  criminal  class ;  and  could  appreciate 
the  value  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox's  remarks.  In  his  rounds  as  a  visiting 
justice  he  had  met  many  military  prisoners,  and  had  found  them  the 
most  discontented  of  all  prisoners.  As  to  the  children,  when  he  had 
asked  them  how  they  came  to  prison,  he  had  learnt  that  their  imcom* 
fortable  home  life  had  driven  them  into  crime.  What  was  to  become 
of  these  children  when  they  left  prison  ?  He  met  in  the  Surrey  prison 
a  large  number  of  boys  who  would  gladly  enter  the  army  if  they  had 
the  opportunity,  in  order  to  escape  the  vicious  haunts  they  had  been 
accustomed  to.  It  was  surely  dangerous  to  send  them  back.  From 
experience  he  could  testify  to  the  success  of  the  plan  for  sending  such 
boys  into  the  navy.  He  saw  no  reason  why  similar  success  should  not 
attend  a  plan  for  sending  them  into  the  army.  He  trusted  it  would 
go  forth  as  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  that  legislation  was  required 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Barclay,  who  said  he  spoke  as  a  magistrate  with  fifty 
years'  experience,  thought  the  proposal  now  made  would  have  a  mis- 
chievous effect  were  it  imderstood  that  Industrial  Schools  were  to  be 
viewed  as  mere  nurseries  for  the  army.  Besides,  he  wished  to  know 
how  teachers  were  to  succeed  in  infusing  a  military  spirit?  They 
might  foster  that  spirit  in  those  who  already  had  it,  but  it  would  be  a 
useless  and  mischievous  effort  to  try  to  impart  that  spirit  to  those  who 
had  it  not.  He  believed  the  reading  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  had  sent 
more  people  to  the  navy  or  to  travel  than  any  other  means,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  British  Government  was  said  to  have 
pensioned  a  famous  singer  for  singing  naval  songs  on  the  stage  as  a 
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ffleioB  of  lecmiting  the  navy.  He  would  suggest  that  the  section  should 
gire  its  Toioe  on  behalf  of  a  mere  voluntary  system  of  boy  enlistment. 
Bat  he  was  against  legislation  to  compel  their  enlistment.  The  question 
wu  sorroanded  by  difficulties,  one  of  which  was  the  necessity  for  boys 
first  learning  efficiently  a  trade  upon  which  they  might  Ml  back  for  a 
lirelihood  on  leaving  the  navy.  He  could  not  confirm  Serjeant  Cox^s 
Tiews  of  Reformatories.  Perhaps  he  had  obviated  the  evils  which  the 
learned  Serjeant  had  experienced  by  taking  care  that  boys  associated 
in  crime  should  not  go  to  the  same  Reformatory  where  they  would  meet 
acquaintances  from  the  same  locality.  Last  week  some  little  fellows 
tried  to  set  a  school  on  fire.  He  sent  one  of  them  to  Stranraer  and  the 
other  to  Inverness,  so  that  they  might  not  meet  in  school. 

The  Rev.  t)r.  Ace  (Gainsborough)  said  no  objections  had  been 
logically  adduced  against  the  scheme  advocated  in  Sir  Walter  Croflon's 
Paper.  It  was  not  fair,  in  his  opinion,  to  represent  the  scheme  which 
bad  been  discussed  as  being  an  advocacy  for  the  admission  of  the  scum 
of  society  into  the  army.  The  evil  at  present  was  that  the  army 
VIS  too  much  dependent  on  the  scum  of  society.  By  the  training  of 
lads  for  the  army  this  evil  would  be  avoided ;  and  they  would  make 
flome  return  to  the  Government  for  their  education.  If  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  enlistment  the  boys  should  not  continue  in  the 
anny,  they  woidd  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  obtaining  by  some 
bandicraft  a  decent  subsistence.  The  discussion  had  not  really  revealed 
any  srgument  against  these  proposals,  and  he  was  content  to  leave  the 
inie  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  thought  there  was  much  misunderstanding  as 
to  Industrial  Schools.  The  object  of  these  schools  was  to  educate  and 
tndn  children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  give  them  education,  and 
a  child  sent  to  the  Industrial  School  was  sent  by  the  magistrate  for  no 
odier  reason  than  that  it  was  neglected  by  its  parents.  As  to  Hef  orma- 
tories,  what  was  the  crime  for  which  a  child  was  sent  to  a  Keformatory  ? 
Perhaps  the  mere  stealing  of  a  potato  to  supply  its  wants.  For  this 
offence  the  magistrate  was  obliged  to  send  a  child,  perhaps  more  unfor- 
tooate  than  criminal,  to  prison  for  ten  days.  What  possible  good 
could  such  imprisonment  effect?  Could  anything  be  worse  than  to 
send  a  poor  child  who  has  been  led  astray,  to  prison  for  ten  days,  and 
theD  to  send  him  out  into  the  world  again  with  the  prison  stamp  upon 
bim  ?  What  difficulty  was  there  in  saying,  '  Would  you  not  like  to  go 
to  aea  or  to  join  the  army  ?  *  When  the  Aberdeen  Reformatory  was 
eatablished,  it  was  at  first  said  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
not  like  them.  But  as  it  had  proved,  the  farmers  preferred  the  labour 
of  the  Reformatozy  boys.  So  well  taught  and  trained  agriculturally 
were  these  boys,  that  in  the  local  competitions  they  took  all  the  prizes ; 
and  if  there  were  Old  Mill  lads  present,  the  other  candidates  were  reluc- 
tant to  enter  upon  competition.  He  was  sorry  there  were  not  three 
training  ships  instead  of  one,  to  which  boys  might  be  sent  in  Scotland. 
If  there  were  another  ship  in  the  Moray  Firth  and  another  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  a  great  many  to^vn  children  might  be  disposed  of  who  were  at 
present  running  to  waste  for  the  want  of  school  accommodation. 

Mr.  J.  F.  BuKCY  (Aberdeen)  said  the  navy  was  not  at  present  open 
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to  BeformatOTj  boys.  The  boys  who  entered  had  to  take  a  declaration 
that  they  were  not  subject  to  fits  and  had  never  been  in  a  Reformatory. 
Why  a  returned  convict  ought  to  be  admitted,  while  a  boy  trained  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  having  only  made  a  slip  was  debarred  from 
joining  it,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  say. 

Captain  Scott,  of  the  *•  Mars '  training  ship,  said  Mr.  Runcy  was 
quite  right  as  to  Reformatory  boys  and  the  navy.  At  present  there 
was  a  little  difficulty  as  to  the  outlet  of  boys  being  trained  for  the  sea. 
The  training  boys  received  on  board  training-ship  was  meant  to  fit 
them  for  sea  or  land.  They  made  better  landsmen  from  having  been 
on  board  ship.  It  was  desirable,  however,  to  send  them  to  sea  to  keep 
them  away  from  bad  home  infiuences.  But  it  was  a  serious  question 
whether,  if  the  training  vessels  were  multiplied,  employment  would  be 
found  for  the  lads. 


PRISON   AND   REFORMATORY    LABOUR.* 

What  is  the  best  hind  of  Labour  for  Prisons  and  Reformatory 
Schools :  {a)  in  relation  to  the  Prisoner;  (A)  in  relation  to 
the  Labour  Market?  By  John  Comrie  Thomson, 
Advocate,  Sheriff  Substitute  of  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine. 

BEFORE  occupying  the  time  of  the  section  with  a  few 
observations  upon  the  special  subject  of  this  Paper,  it  seems 
expedient  to  clear  the  way  by  stating  certain  propositions  in 
regard  to  modes  of  ^  repressing  crime,'  which  may,  I  think,  now 
be  safely  assumed  as  admitted  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the  matter.  For  example,  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  spend  words  in  proving  that  the 
reformatory  or  corrective  element  must,  as  well  as  the  purely 
penal,  be  steadily  kept  in  view  in  our  treatment  of  criminals ; 
that  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
youthful  offenders ;  that  with  that  class  it  is  desirable  that  the 
retributive  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  subordinated  to, 
and  merged  in  the  curative  ;  and  that  while  it  is  weak,  and  there- 
fore false,  philanthropy  to  forget,  or  to  allow  the  subject  of  our 
discipline  to  forget,  diat  he  has  broken  the  law,  or  that  the  law 
cannot  be  broken  with  impunity ;  yet  that  we  should  direct  our 
chief  efforts  in  view  of  the  time  when  restraint  comes  to  an  end, 
and  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  when  that  period  arrives, 
the  liberated  prisoner  must  make  a  fresh  start  in  life  of  one 
sort  or  other,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  ought,  in  short,  to 
be  our  leading  aim — and  I  think  I  may  say  this  without  fear 
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of  contradiction,  and  with  reference  to  prisons  as  well  as  to 
fieformatories — so  to  treat  the  offender  that  when  he  once  more 
becomes  a  free  man  he  may  have  the  disposition  and  the  will  to 
follow  for  the  future  that  which  is  good,  and  to  eschew  that 
which  is  evil ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  at  his  new  entrance 
upon  the  world  he  maj  start,  not  as  a  mere  useless  waif  to  bo 
dmren  hither  and  thither,  but  as  a  man  well  equipped  for  an 
immediate  and  profitable  course  of  industry.  In  other  words, 
we  ought  to  try  to  make  him  wish  to  be  honest,  and  also  to 
remove,  as  far  as  we  can,  all  external  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  being  honest,  and  continuing  so.  The  expediency  and  good 
lense  of  such  an  aim  being  steadily  kept  in  view  in  our  efforts 
for  the  repression  of  crime  seem  so  obvious  that  one  almost  feels 
difficulty  m  believing  that  the  practical  application  of  it  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  that  even  now  it  is  acted  upon 
onlj  to  a  partial  extent.  To  hang  the  criminal,  and  so  for  ever 
to  repress  Aim,  was  not  so  long  ago  the  approved  method  of  re- 
pressing erimey  and  when  even  the  barbarity  and  the  worse 
than  uselessness  of  this  practice  were  realised,  the  kind  of 
imprisonment  which  came  in  its  place  had  for  its  result  the 
utter  extinction  of  any  traces  of  good  which  the  offender  might 
retain,  so  that  in  most  cases  the  man  or  woman  who  entered  a 
gaol  with  only  a  taint  of  crime  attaching  to  them,  and  full  of 
shame  and  remorse  for  their  conduct,  left  it  accomplished 
criminals,  hardened  against  virtue,  and  much  less  fitted  than 
before  to  lead  an  honest  and  respectable  life.  But  the  very 
fact  that  we  to-day  look  back  with  horror  and  amazement  upon 
the  measures  approved  of  and  adopted  by  those  who  went  before 
us  in  their  efforts  to  stop  crime,  ought  to  lead  us  the  more 
anxiously  to  enquire,  whether  it  may  not  be  that  those  who  in 
torn  shall  follow  us  will  have  almost  as  good  cause  for  astonish- 
ment that  we  stopped  so  far  short  in  the  application  of  the 
theory  of  which  we  declared  our  approval ;  and  that  in  so 
many  respects  we  sacrificed  our  efforts  at  the  reform  of  our 
criminals,  to  a  desire  to  punish  their  crimes. 

It  is  of  course  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Paper  to  deal 
with  the  general  question  of  the  best  way  of  treating  and  train- 
ii^  those  who  are  confined  in  Reformatories  and  gaols.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  few  observations,  which  shall  be  made 
specially  in  the  view  of  the  return  of  such  persons  to  ordinary 
6ee  life ;  and  as  the  repression  of  crime  has  its  most  hopeful 
^here  of  action  among  youthful  offenders,  I  shall  direct  atten- 
tion principally,  but  not  exclusively,  to  Reformatories,  and  to 
the  means  adopted  in  their  management  for  fitting  their  inmates 
to'foi^t/  in  the  best  sense,  *  that  which  is  behind '  of  their 
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life,  ^  and  to  reach  forward  to  that  which  is  before,'  so  t 
when  their  time  of  restraint  is  over,  they  may  at  least  have 
a  thoroughly  good  chance  of  taking  their  place  and  keeping 
among  the  workers  and  the  worthies  of  the  community.  1 
my  expectation  to  be  able  in  the  end  to  satisfy  you  that  lah 
or  industrial  training  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  accompl 
ment  of  this  object. 

I  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  for  the  most  j 
satisfied  that  the  leading  principles  upon  which  Reformato 
have  been  instituted  are  sound.  They  have  now  passed  fi 
the  region  of  experiment  into  that  of  accomplished  fact ; 
while  they  have  been  greatly  successful,  it  cannot  be  doul 
that  some  improvements  are  desirable,  or  that  while  the  exp 
ment  was  being  made  it  has  become  apparent  that  some  arran 
ments  about  which  doubts  were  entertained  at  first,  have  i 
been  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  either,  on  the  one  hand  ex 
dient  and  beneficial,  or  on  the  other  inexpedient  and  pernicic 
It  is  our  business  to  gather  up  and  utilise  the  facts  and  less 
to  be  learned  from  the  past  history  of  these  institutions. 

The  principal  channels  by  means  of  which  reformation 
criminals  is  expected  to  be  gained,  are  religious  instructi 
direct  moral  teaching  and  influence  ortone,  secular  intellect 
culture,  and  training  in  industry.  Each  of  these  has  its  c 
place,  and  none  of  them  can  say  to  the  other,  *  I  have  no  n 
of  thee.'  But  it  is  important  to  notice,  and  it  may  be  valua 
if  an  expression  of  opinion  be  elicited  from  this  Association 
the  subject,  that  by  the  existing  law  none  of  these  benefit 
influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  offender,  until 
or  she  has  undergone,  immediately  before  entering  a  Refori 
tory,  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  days.  1 
expediency  and  benefit  of  this  rule  are  not  at  all  obvio 
There  is  at  least  a  very  large  number  of  people  well  qualif 
to  form  an  opinion  who  consider  it  neither  expedient  nor  be 
ficial.  The  advocates  of  the  provision  maintain  that '  crime 
crime,'  as  they  say,  and  that  however  right  it  may  be  to  atten 
to  reform  the  offender  by  kindness  and  education  and  guanlis 
ship,  yet  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  punish  him.  Tl: 
urge,  what  is  quite  true,  that  in  every  case  the  offence  wh 
leads  to  detention  in  a  Reformatory  is  one  which  falls  natura 
to  be  followed  (according  to  existing  notions)  by  the  squa 
carcerisy  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  have  been  a  p 
vious  conviction  and  a  warning.  They  say  that  it  is  weakn 
and  maudlin  philanthropy  to  let  such  an  offender  go  free ;  tfa 
to  use  the  somewhat  strange  argument  of  an  eminent  judge, 
is  not  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  criminal  class,  and  that  it  would 
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more  difficult  to  tame  an  offender  to  the  discipline  and  regu- 
krity  of  the  Reformatory  if  he  were  brought  there  straight  from 
lis  old  haunts  and  companions  and  mode  of  life.     I  have  been 
at  more  than  one  conference  during  the  last  ten  years  at  which 
the  governors  and  leading  directors  of  the  great  institutions  of 
the  kingdom  were  present^  and  at  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion the  majority  of  those  gentlemen  were  in  favour  of  retain- 
ing the  clause  as  it  stands.     They  would  now  be  able  to  cite  in 
support  of  their  view  the  opinion  of  that  most  experienced  and 
able  man,  known  to  many  of  us,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  the 
former  Government  Inspector  of  Reformatories,  who  in  his  last 
Report  (1876),  while  admitting  that  juvenile  crime  has  com- 
paratively little  to  do  with  any  special  depravity  of  the  offender, 
and  very  much  to  do  with  parental  neglect  and  bad  example,  yet 
regards  the  provision  to  which  I  refer  as  one  of  three  important 
features  to  which  much  of  the  remarkable  success  of  our  system 
of  reformatory  action,  both  in  reclaiming  the  criminal  and  in 
checking  and  preventing  crime,  is  owing.     He  says :  ^  It  is 
most  important,  as  well  for  the  moral  impression  to  be  made  on 
the  offenders  themselves  as  for  the  discouragement  to  crime,  and 
the  impression  made  on  the  public  feeling  of  the  community, 
that  all  wrong-doing,  however  originally  suggested  or  afterwards 
eDcouraged  by  external  influences,  should  be  punished,  and  that 
vice  and  mischief  should  not  seem  to  be  rewarded  and  encou- 
raged, or  so  treated  as  to  place  those  guilty  of  them  in  a  better 
position  than  the  children  of  respectable  and  honest  parents. 
The  preliminary  punishment  of  the  offender  involving  the  dis- 
grace of  a  public  conviction   contributes   materially  to   this 
object.'     There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  apart  from  the  force  of 
that  opinion  in  itself,  the  greatest  weight  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  any  statement  backed  by  so  eminent  an  authority ;  but  I 
ooay  at  once  say  that  I  am  unable  to  see  any  ground  sufficiently 
strong  to  justify  the  continuance  of  this  *  previous  imprison- 
ment'  enactment,  as  in    every  case   an    imperative  necessity 
prior  to  detention  in  a  Reformatory.     An  imprisonment  of  ten 
days  and  no  more,  in  the  case  of  an  adult  is  practically  worse 
than  a  failure.    It  may  have  a  deterrent  influence  upon  others, 
though  that  will  be  but  slight,  while  it  is  useless  either  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  passion  or  of  fortifying  the  will  against 
temptation.     It  is  worse  than  useless  in  the  case  of  a  young 
person.     It  tends  to  the  utter  extinction  of  his  remaining  self- 
respect;  he  leaves  prison  worse  than  he  entered  it ;  he  feels 
that  now  his  character  is  quite  lost,  and  that  the  gaol  stamp  is 
indelibly  impressed  upon  him  ;  he  becomes  reckless,  ceases  even 
from  duwe  intermittent  struggles  to  do  right  which  have  pre- 
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yiously  been  noticeable  in  him,  and  enters  the  Reformatory 
either  resolved  to  abscond  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  chance,  or 
savagely  and  sulkily  determined  to  make  himself  as  obnoxious 
and  useless  as  he  can.  Nay,  in  the  case  of  an  offender  of  the 
more  depraved  type,  it  seems  a  pity  to  destroy  the  illusion 
under  which  he  has  probably  laboured  that  a  prison  is  a  veiy 
uncomfortable  place,  and  to  allow  him  to  discover  that  he  is, 
so  far  as  external  circumstances  are  concerned,  fully  as  well  off 
there  aB  he  ever  was  outside  its  walls.  I  am  persuaded  that 
in  not  a  few  instances  imprisonment  for  the  first  time  to  a  young 
criminal  is  an  agreeable  disappointment.  In  the  light  of  aU 
these  circumstances,  then,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  com- 
pulsory previous  imprisonment  should  be  abolished,  and  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  who  tries  the  case 
to  imprison  or  not,  as  he  thinks  best  In  my  own  experience 
I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  in  which  I  should  have  regretted 
not  to  have  the  power  to  imprison  where  the  culprit  was  re- 
fractory, untamed  or  defiant ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  I  have  felt  that  mischief,  and  not  benefit,  would  pro- 
bably be  the  result  of  incarceration. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  got  a  young  offender 
within  the  reach  of  direct  reformatory  influences.  What  are 
we  to  do  with  him  ?  Well,  we  are  to  try  to  make  a  new  man 
of  him.  We  must,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Neaves, 
*  put  in  operation  all  possible  motives,  high  or  low.'  We  must 
show  him  the  power  of  the  law,  and  the  necessity  of  submission 
and  obedience.  We  must  open  his  eyes  to  his  relations  with 
his  fellow-men,  and  if  possible  bring  him  round  to  the  side  of 
society,  and  touch  his  heart  with  social  affections  and  sym- 
pathies. We  must  endeavour  to  reform  his  habits,  for  the  in- 
fluence of  old  habit  is  strong  and  long-lived,  and  we  must  teach 
him  an  honest  trade  if  he  does  not  know  one,  or  a  better  and 
more  remunerative  trade  than  the  one  he  knows.  This  leads 
me  to  consider  the  first  of  those  channels  of  influence  which  I 
have  already  named.  There  must  be  religious  instruction. 
If  once  the  principles  of  religion  have  been  sensibly  taught 
and  successfully  infused,  it  may  without  exaggeration  be  said 
that  all  has  been  gained.  But  the  teaching  of  religion,  espe- 
cially to  criminals,  with  their  strong  tendency  to  deceit  and 
hypocrisy,  is  a  most  delicate  and  diflScult  task.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  disparage  the  cardinal  importance  of  dogmatic  teach- 
ing, but  the  primary  effort  ought  surely  to  be  to  try  to  teach  a 
religion  of  the  heart.  An  enormous  step  has  been  taken  when 
a  young  criminal  is  got  to  realise  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  who  is   Himself  righteousness  and  justice. 
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power  and  love.     But  what  has  to  be  done  is  to  straighten  a 

crooked  twig,  to  eradicate  bad  and  to  instil  good  principles, 

and  we  need  not  look  for  success  in  this,  apart  from  the  incul- 

of  religious  truth.     And  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  im- 

ae  unless  the  instruction  be  conveyed  in  a  more  or  less 
do  form.     Here  we  are  at  once  faced  by  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  ^  religious  difficulty.'     It  has  been  well 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sydney  Turner  that  this  formidable  obstacle 
m  the  way  oi  all  public  schemes  of  education  shaped  or  directed 
by  the  State  has  been  greatly  lessened  in  the  case  of  Reforma- 
tories by  the  fact  that  they  are  managed  by  a  combination  of 
Tolnntary  private  effort  with  Government  supervision.     The 
ktter  protects  the  children  from  being  taught  or  required  to 
kam  tne  distinctive  formulsB  of  any  section  of  the  Christian 
Church  but  that  to  which  they  or  their  parents  belong,  while 
the  former  secures  for  the  inmates  freedom  of  religious  teach- 
ing, kept  in  Protestant  schools  to  the  foundations  of  practical 
icriptural  instruction,  and  allowing  Roman  Catholic  children 
to  be  provided  with  schools  appropriate  to  themselves  and  in- 
structed fully  in  the  requirements  of  their  own  Church.    There 
hss  been  on  this  subject  not  a  little  of  the  expression  of  what 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  extreme  views  both  on  the  side  of  those 
who  approve  of  State-paid  religious  instniction,  and  of  those 
who  support  a  different  opinion.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in   those  institutions  which    are   certified,  the   State  has 
assumed  the  place  of  the  parent,  and  that  where  good  discipline 
tnd  order  are  so  absolutely  necessary,  and  where  something 
more  than  merely  the  providing  of  religious  services  is  required, 
the  handing  over  of  religious  instruction  in  a  vague  and  un- 
rmilated  manner  to  the  '  Church,'  which  would  practically  mean 
fdl  denominations,  must  necessarily  lead  to  confusion  and  igno- 
ruice  in  religious  matters.     The  difficulty  must,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  be  solved  by  applying  practical  common  sense  apart 
from  the  riffid  application  of  a  theory,  however  sound  it  may 
be  in  itseli,  and  however  important  in  connection  with  the 
reUgious  education  of  the  non-criminal   class.     The  existing 
amuD^ements  in  this  matter  may,  I  think,  be  defended  thus : 
(I)  Ij^e  young  offender  must  get  religious  instruction  ;  (2)  His 
parents  or  relatives  are  debarred  by  his  situation  from  commu- 
nicating it  to  him ;  (3)  But  their  wishes  so  far  as  they  can  be 
ascertained  or  surmised  ought  to  be  respected ;  (4)  To  leave  it 
to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Churches  would  probably  lead 
to  disorder;  (5)  Therefore  the  State  qua  parent  must  provide 
it.     Accordii^ly  our  present  system  is  to  have  religious  know- 
ledge from  a  Frotestant  or  from  a  Roman  standpoint  commu* 
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nicated  as '  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work,  and  the  inmates 
attend  Protestant  or  Roman  services  according  to  whether  in 
each  case  the  institution  is  a  Protestant  or  Roman  school.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  you  are  aware  that  there  is  in  Edin- 
burgh (and  so  far  as  I  know,  the  institution  is  unique)  a  school 
called  the  United  Industrial  School,  which  has  for  about  30 
years  been  conducted  on  the  principle  of  ^  combined  instruction 
in  things  secular,  separate  in  things  religious.'  That  school  is 
attended  by  both  Protestant  and  Roman  children,  boys  and 
girls.  It  has  unquestionably  had  great  success,  educationally 
and  industrially.  It  has  been  fostered  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men,  both  lay  and  clerical,  whom  Edinburgh  has 

f  reduced.  Its  special  principle  has  been  eloquently  advocated, 
ts  supporters  have  practically  carried  out  their  belief  that  the 
privilege  of  choosing  a  faith  for  their  children,  till  their  children 
at  least  are  old  enough  to  choose  unfettered  for  themselves,  be- 
longs, as  Lord  Neaves  once  said,  ^  even  to  those  parents  who 
may  in  other  respects  and  in  their  own  conduct  have  cast  off 
the  restraints  of  religion,  but  who  may  still  have  a  lingering 
and  redeeming  wish  to  secure  to  their  children  the  religion 
which  they  believe  to  be  true,  and  which  they  have  not  aban- 
doned, however  they  may  have  failed  to  practise  it'  There 
has  also  been  this  other  advantage  connected  with  this  plan,  as 
was  some  time  ago  pointed  out  by  the  learned  President  of  the 
Law  Section  of  this  Congress,  that  the  children  are  taught 
that  difference  and  variety  of  creed  do  not  lead  to  difference 
of  conduct ;  that  sincere  and  earnest  beliefs  must  always  be 
allowed  and  respected,  and  that  all  denominations  of  religion 
in  this  country  are  consistent  with  what  is  just,  peaceable, 
lovely  and  of  good  report.  This  school  received  the  high  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  who  reporting  in  1864  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  same  mixed  system  were  carried  out  in  all  similar 
schools.  All  this  is  very  interesting,  and  there  is  a  symmetry 
and  consistency  in  the  theory  which  has  been  so  ably  worked 
out  in  Edinburgh  which  is  attractive.  But  the  question  is  re- 
moved, as  I  have  indicated  above,  from  that  which  arises  in 
ordinary  schools,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  scholars  are  not 
voluntary  inmates  and  that  they  have  no  parental  training. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  force  in  a  statement  made  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Greenock  Industrial  Schools.  He  said,  *  We 
have  no  religious  difficulty.  When  people  want  to  get  children 
put  into  our  schools,  we  say — We  are  quite  willing  to  receive 
the  children,  but  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  Protestant  school  we  do 
not  undertake  to  teach  Roman  Catholicism.  The  school  is  a 
Protestant  school,  and  we  cannot  take  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
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dien.    In  Greenock  we  should  consider  ourselves  bound  to 
provide  not  only  a  priest  for  Roman  Catholics,  but  a  Mormon 
for  Mormons^  and  a  Universalist  for  the  people  who  have  no 
religious  opinions,  and'  he  adds,  Hhere  are  plenty  of  such 
in  GreenocK/     But  the  fact  is  that  moderation  and  good  sense 
will  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  go  a  long  way  towards  the 
removal  of  any  difficulty  of  this  sort.     We  had  a  good  instance 
of  that  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  institutions  in  this  city  and 
neighbourhood,  which  many  of  you  will  doubtless  visit.     We 
found  that  we  had  received  from  another  part  of  the  country 
about  half-a-dozen  lads  who,  soon  after  their  reception  here, 
were  for  the  first  time  discovered  to  belong  to  Roman  Catholic 
fiunilies.     We  at  once  put  ourselves  in  communication  with 
their  relatives  and  with  the  Roman  clergy.     The  result  has 
been  an  arrangement  which  has  hitherto  worked  with  perfect 
smoothness.     The  lads  get  the  same  daily  Bible  instruction  as 
the  other  inmates  of  the  school,  but  they  are  not  taught  the 
Shorter  Catechism.     They  can  now  be  trusted  to  go   to  the 
Soman  Chapel  on  Sunday  mornings,  but  in  the  evenings  they 
attend  the  ordinary  Protestant  Church  along  with  the  other  in- 
mates.    The  priests  are  aware  that  they  are  entitled  to  visit 
tiiem,  and  these  gentlemen  are  most  considerate  in  their  exercise 
of  that  right,  and  they  express  themselves  well  satisfied  with 
the  mode  in  which  their   religious   convictions  and  religious 
liberty  are  respected.     I  do  not  give  this  as  a  typical  case,  but 
it  is  not  without  interest,  and  illustrates  what  may  be  done  when 
there  is  mutual  forbearance  and  practical  good  sense. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue  in  the 
remotest  degree  the  supreme  importance  of  religious  instruction 
when  I  say  that  another  very  important  channel  of  good  in- 
fluence for  which  a  place  ought  to  be  found  in  all  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  is  direct  moral  training.  It  will  be  no 
disparagement  to  religion,  but  the  natural  complement  and  ac- 
companiment of  its  teaching,  to  inculcate  directly  and  on  lower 
grounds  than  the  purely  Christian,  the  duties  of  honesty,  truth- 
nilness,  clean  living,  and  temperance ;  while  such  minor  morals 
as  politeness  (which  has  been  well  defined  as  unselfishness  in 
small  things),  manliness  (in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word), 
industry,  order,  and  tidiness,  the  cultivation  of  the  eye  and 
the  ear^  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  health  may 
well  be  taught  not  only  by  example,  but  by  precept  and  illus- 
tration. It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  that  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  expression,  I  may  call  a  *  high  tone  '  should 
pervade  all  such  institutions.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  this 
IS  effected.     It  must  descend  from  those  in  charge  of  the  school. 
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imperceptible  except  in  its  results,  and  can  only  be  secured  by 
having  for  our  governors,  matrons,  and  teachers,  men  and 
women  who  are  not  mere  machines,  or  who  are  only  strict  in 
their  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  StatOi 
but  who  can  exhibit  in  themselves,  and  encourage  in  those  under 
their  charge,  the  sweeter  and  brighter  and  softer  sides  of  human 
nature :  who  are  something  more  than  pedagogues  and  ^olera, 
and  who  regard  their  work  not  as  a  means  of  livelihood  only, 
but  as  a  noble  ministry  of  moral  healing. 

I  do  not  propose  to  detain  the  section  with  any  observations 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  secular  education  in  Reformatories. 
I  think  we  are  probably  all  satisfied  that  the  standard  aimed  at, 
viz.,  the  acquisition  of  reading,  writing,  elementary  arithmetic, 
with  sometimes  the  elements  of  grammar  and  geography,  is  a 
sufficiently  high  one  ;  while  if  there  be  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  connection,  it  will  probably  lie  in  the  direction 
of  lessening  instead  of  increasing  the  time  devoted  to  merely 
popular  intellectual  education.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  letter 
written  last  February,  says, '  Working  men  should  for  them- 
selves, and  especially  for  their  children,  try  more  to  elevate 
handicraft  and  less  to  escape  from  it  into  the  supposed  paradise 
•of  pen  and  ink.'  The  principle  which  underlies  that  sentence 
seems  to  me  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  class  of  institutions 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  In  fact,  mere  head  knowledge  apart 
from  handicraft  skill,  will,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  whom  we  are  endeavouring  to  rescue  from  the  criminal 
olass,  not  improbably  become  an  engine  of  future  mischief. 

The  paramount  importance  of  labour  has  from  the  first  been 
recognised  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Acts  affecting  Reformatory 
•and  Industrial  Schools,  and  that  recognition  has  now  been  ex- 
pressly extended  to  prisons  by  the  recent  Prisons  Act.  The  12  th 
section  of  that  statute  indicates  a  remarkable  progress  in  public 
opinion  on  this  subject.  It  says,  ^  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that 
the  expense  of  maintaining  in  prison  prisoners  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crime  should  in  part  be  defrayed  by  their  labour 
tluring  the  period  of  their  imprisonment,  and  that,  with  a  view 
to  defraying  such  expenses,  and  also  of  teaching  prisoners  modes 
of  gaining  honest  livelihoods,  means  should  be  taken  for  pro- 
moting in  prison  the  exercise  of  and  instruction  in  useful  trades 
and  manumctures,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  re- 
gard on  the  one  hand  to  the  maintenance  of  the  penal  character 
of  prison  discipline,  and  on  the  other  to  the  avoidance  of  undue 
pressure  on  or  competition  with  any  particular  trade  or  in- 
dustry :  Be  it  enacted  that  the  annual  report  of  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners to  be  laid  before  Parliament  shall  state  the  various 
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nuuiafactaring  processea  carried  on  in  each  prison,  and  such 

statement  shall  contain  such  particulars  as   to  the  kind  and 

quantities  of,  and  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  labour  on, 

the  manufactures,  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners  employed,  and 

otherwise,  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be 

best  calculated  to  afford  information  to  Parliament.'-    This  new 

prorision  appears  to  me  to  be  one  which  will  prove  highly 

beneficial,  and  for  which  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the 

subject  will  be  ready  to  thank  the  Aight  Hon.  and  learned 

President  of  this   Section  and  those  other  members  of  the 

Government  who  were  associated  with  him  in  passing  it 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders  industrial 
labour  merely  as  a  moral  agent  is  a  necessity.  ^  An  idle  mind 
is  Satan's  workshop,'  is  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  Dr.  Watts' 
well-known  rhyme  about  Satan  and  idle  hands.  Kindness, 
both  substantial  and  in  manner,  is  essential,  but  most  of  our 
inmates  do  not  seem  to  understand  it,  at  least  just  at  first.  They 
suspect  it,  or  they  take  it  for  weakness,  and  so  they  are  led  to 
deceive  or  to  presume.  Experienced  criminal  officers  tell  us 
that  there  is  a  quite  unmistakable  expression  about  a  young 
thief  during  his  earlier  days  in  a  Reformatory.  He  has  what 
is  known  as  the  *  thief-eye.'  He  cannot  look  you  in  the  face : 
he  seems  to  be  always  expecting  to  be  struck  or  seized  by  the 
shoulder :  he  believes  in  nobody.  He  has  what  Mrs.  Browning 
calls, — 

That  look  which  some  dogs  have 

That  had  been  cruelly  used  when  they  were  young, 

And  never  were  at  ease  with  the  world  again. 

But  give  such  a  boy  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  he  soon  gets  rid 
of  the  furtive  glance,  the  restless  prowling  manner.  It  is 
amazing  how  much  superfluous  naughtiness  can  be  ^  sweated 
out '  by  hard  work.  The  truth  of  this  is  illustrated  by  what  I 
hive  seen  and  heard,  that  a  Reformatory  for  girls  where  the 
industrial  occupations  are  few  and  uninteresting  and  for  the 
most  part  sedentary,  is  much  less  easy  to  manage  than  a  boy's 
school,  especially  where  there  is  plenty  of  farm  or  other  out- 
door work.  *  The  great  feature  of  our  schools,'  says  Major 
Inglis,  the  new  Government  Inspector,  ^  is  the  industrial 
traming.'  Of  course  it  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that 
such  institutions  are  neither  hospitals  nor  factories.  They  are 
laigdy  supported  by  public  funds,  and  are  not  intended  for  the 
chudrai  of  poor  people  who  are  neither  already  criminal  nor 
apparently  vergine  on  a  criminal  career.  They  are,  in  fact, 
part  of  the  machinery  of  what  may  be  called  a  scheme  of 
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preventive  police.  The  hospital  ought  to  be  maintained  by 
private  benevolence,  not  by  public  endowment  Further, 
Keformatories  and  Industrial  School  labour  ought  not  to  be 
developed  for  the  sake  of  earning  money  profits  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  work  is  simply  a  means  to  the  only  legitimate  end 
which  the  managers  are  justified  in  aiming  at — the  reformation 
of  the  inmates,  and  the  affording  to  them  as  good  a  chance  as 
can  be  got  for  doing  well  when  they  return  to  the  world.  The 
work,  I  say,  is  only  a  means ;  it  is  true  that  if  properly  managed 
it  cannot  fail  to  produce  gain  to  the  Institution ;  (last  year  at 
the  Boys'  Reformatory,  Old  Mill,  with  about  130  inmates,  the 
industrial  profits  amounted  to  1,550/.);  but  that  should  be  re- 
garded as  merely  an  accident ;  a  happy  accident  certainly,  but 
not  the  end  for  which  the  work  is  done.  For  all  men,  the 
honest  and  the  dishonest,  labour  is  beneficial  in  its  moral  effect 
It  strengthens,  and  stimulates,  and  ennobles  even  those  who 
have  never  entered  on  a  course  of  ill-doing.  But  for  the 
criminal  or  for  him  who  is  sorely  tempted  to  crime  it  is  a 
blessed  medicine.  A  thief  is  always  an  idle  man.  He  lives 
from  hand  to  mouth.  The  thing  he  most  hates  is  steady 
application.  The  quickness  and  ease  with  which  he  makes  his 
gains,  nay,  to  some  natures  the  very  risks  run  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  them,  are  the  attractions  which  lure  him  down  to  ruin. 
He  seldom  saves  anything,  for,  as  has  been  said,  *  When  men 
want  to  save  money  by  unlawful  means  they  set  themselves  to 
cheat,  not  to  steal.'  So  what  is  wanted  is  to  form  a  habit  of 
concentrated  application  to  quiet,  steady,  patient  work,  to  pro- 
duce a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  longing  for  approval  of  work 
well  done,  a  healthy  emulation  with  other  workers.  The  mind 
will  thus  be  occupied,  the  body  strengthened,  morbid  appetite 
will  give  place  to  what  is  wholesome,  recklessness  and  hopeless- 
ness of  ever  doing  any  good  will  yield  to  forethought,  to  care- 
fulness, and  to  a  vision  of  future  well  doing  and  happiness. 

These  observations  on  the  moral  effect  of  labour  of  course 
apply  as  well  to  the  inmates  of  prisons  as  of  Reformatories, 
but  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  less  confirmed  the  subject  of  our 
efforts  is  in  a  criminal  habit  of  life,  the  more  hopeful  is  his  case. 
Equally  applicable  to  both  classes  is  the  importance  of  labour 
as  a  means  of  furnishing  discharged  inmates  with  the  best 
protection  against  a  relapse  into  crime  when  they  once  more 
have  the  opportunity  of  committing  it.  What  is  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  moving  cause  to  crime  ?  In  many  cases  it 
is  the  result  of  morbid  physical  conditions  or  of  defective 
mental  development ;  in  many  cases  it  is  the  result  of  poverty 
and  early  privations ;    in  every  case  of  course  there  is  moral 
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obliquity ;  but  Lord  Lytton  uttered  a  truth  which  we  are  too 
ready  to  lose  sight  of  when  he  said^  ^  Circumstances  make 
guilt:'  and  he  founded  a  sound  advice  upon  that  statement 
when  he  added,  *  Let  us  endeavour  to  correct  the  circum- 
stances before  we  rail  against  the  guilt.'     Now,  we  cannot  alter 
the  past,  but  we  can  prevent  the  future  from  being  like  the 
pasty  and  if  we  discharge  the  youth  or  man  who  has  been  in 
our  keeping  with  the  means  oi  living  honestly,  which  he  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  possessed  when  he  first  fell  into  crime, 
we  go  a  considerable  way,  I  fancy,  in  the  '  correcting  of  his 
eircamstances.'     The  temptations  of  wealth  of  which  we  some- 
times hear,  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  temptations 
of  poverty.     It  is  very  difficult  for  ^an  empty  sack  to  stand 
ai^ht.' 

Ii  I  am  asked  what  is  the  best  kind  of  labour  to  prescribe 
fin*  the  inmates  of  prisons  and  Seformatories,  I  answer  first, 
diat  the  industry  must,  above  all,  be  one  of  a  profitable  sort. 
Mere  tune-filling  occupations,  such  as  oakum-picking,  net- 
making,  wood-splitting,  are  almost  useless.  Turning  a  wheel 
which  turns  nothing  except  an  index  of  its  revolutions  Tthe 
crank  of  our  prisons)  is  worse  than  useless :  it  is  discouraging, 
and,  therefore,  demoralising.  Of  course  the  labour  must  not 
be  excessive:  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
acquisition  of  ordinary  elementary  education.  But  when  that 
has  been  acquired,  why  should  we  not  do  our  best  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  all* the  inmates  of  our  schools  and  prisons  such 
an  avocation  as  will  enable  them  when  they  leave  us  to  become 
really  useful  members  of  society ;  able  at  once  to  pay  their 
own  way,  and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  soon  being  in  a 
position  to  support  a  wife  and  family,  and  to  educate  their 
children.  That  this  can  be  done  has  been  clearly  demonstrated ; 
I  wonder  greatly  that  it  is  not  everywhere  attempted. 

I  answer  as  to  the  kind  of  labour,  secondly,  that  beyond  the 
general  principle  which  I  have  just  indicated,  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  Each  institution  must  be 
guided  by  its  own  special  situation  and  circumstances.  But 
sadi  suggestions  as  the  following  may  be  useful: — (1)  The 
introduction  of  steam-power  and  machinery,  as  for  many- 
branches  of  industry  mere  hand-work  will  not  obtain  remu- 
nerative employment.  (2)  Elasticity,  or  a  readiness  to  change 
the  industry  as  the  state  of  the  market  requires.  Wincey 
may  pay  this  season,  but  tweed  the  next — change  your  looms. 
(3)  A  knowledge  of  general  business  on  the  part  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  practical  officials  of  the  institution,  so  as  to  buy 
and  sell  without  loss.     (4)  The  attendance  and  advice  of  a 
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considerable  number  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  manufacture  at 
the  Board  of  Management.  It  may  interest  you  to  learn  the 
proportion  of  time  aevoted  to  work  and  education  at  the  very 
thriving  Reformatory  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  figures  for  a  later  date  than  1874,  but  althouffh 
we  have  advanced  since  then  the  relative  proportions  are  uie 

same. 

All  get  two  hours'  school  work,  some  four  hours'.  In 
addition  to  that  all  get  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  direct 
religious  instruction.     The  industries  are  : — 


Farm 

Boys 
Employed. 
.     20     . 

Free 
Earnings. 

£217  12     0 

Web  Shoe  Shop 

.     32     . 

476     7     0 

Boot  aod  Shoe  Shop  . 

.     13     . 

169     9     0 

Tailor's  Shop   . 

.     23     • 

95     0     0 

Power-loom  Shop 

.     22     . 

147  14     0 

Of  133  boys  who  had  been  discharged  from  this  Reforma- 
tory in  1871-72-73  and  whose  conduct  had  to  be  reported 
on  in  January,  1875,  two  had  died,  one  been  reconvicted,  lOQ 
were  known  to  be  doing  well,  and  not  one  was  unknown. 

Of  course   instruction  in   a  trade  is   of  more  unmediate 
consequence  to  a   Reformatory  lad  than  to  an  inmate  of  an 
Industrial    School — the   latter   being  generally   some    years 
younger.     But  in  Birmingham  Industrial    School  they  have 
a  system   of  out-door   apprenticeship   which  is  approved  by 
H.M.    Inspectors,    and   which    has    met    with    considerable 
success.      I    think    it   quite  worth   mentioning.      The    boys 
are  chiefly  kept  at  school  work  till  they  are  thirteen.     They 
are  then  apprenticed  out  to  such  trades  as  brass  casting,  mixing 
metals,  sugar  boiling,  steel-pen  work,  rolling  and  tempering 
steel,  copper  goods  generally.     The  School  is  responsible  for 
the  boy's  board,  lodging,  and   clothing  till  his  time  in  the 
School  expires.     If  he  is  then  earning  enough  to  keep  himself, 
well  and  good — if  not,  he  gets  more  help  either  in  the  School 
itself  or  in  one  of  the  Homes  for  Working  Boys*  Institutions, 
of  which  we  have  jione  here : — they  are  of  a  similar  class  (but 
much  better,  I  think)  to  the  Industrial  Brigade  in  Edinburgh. 
Of  course  Birmingham   is   specially  favoured,  as  being  the 
centre  of  skilled  labour,  for  such  an  experiment  as  the  above, 
but  there  are  few  towns  in  which  something  of  the  kind  could 
not  be  attempted.     To  furnish  sufficient  industrial  training  for 
girls  is  not  so  easy.     Sewing,  knitting,  laundry  work,  light 
paper  box-making  are  the  industries  mainly  employed.     K 
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Bome  knowledge  of  plain  cooking  and  the  domestic  economj 
of  an  artisan's  house  could  be  added,  some  advantage  would  be 
gained. 

But  it  is  urged  in  not  a  few  quarters  that  prison   and 
Befonnatory  labour  and  the  selling  of  the  produce  is  unfair 
to  the   ordinary  manufacturer  and  trader.     This  is   a  view 
which  deserves  to  be  treated  with  much  deference.     But  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  very  fairly  met  by  such  considers-* 
lions  as  these : — (1^  The  good  of  the  greatest  number  must 
always  be  the  chief  end  of  government,  and  if,  for  the  sake  of 
society  in  general,  it  is  important  that  prisoners  should  work 
at  labour  which  is  paying,  then  the  limited  number  of  indi- 
Tiduals  whose  profits  may  be  diminished  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  submit  to  this  grievance  for  the  sake  of  the  common- 
wealth.    (2)  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  undersell;  the 
material  and  work   ought  to  be  of  the  very  best,  and  the 
highest  market  price  for  the  commodity  sought.     (3)  As  far  as 
possible,  a  great  variety  of  occupations  ought  to  be  carried  on, 
tor  this  reason  among  others,  that  if  that  is  done  there  never 
can  be  any  unfair  competition  with  industries  outside,  seeing 
that  the  number  of  prisoners  is  always  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  population  at  liberty.     (4)  The  circumstance 
that  it  is  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  keep  some  prisoners 
in  solitary  confinement,  and  that  only  carefully  selected  classi- 
fied prisoners  can  be  trained  at  associated  work ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  many  industries  require  congregated  labour 
for  this  being  carried  on,  must  always  operate  as  an  effectual 
dieck  on  the  evil  complained  of.     This,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  Beformatories.     But  in  this  connection  I  may  notice 
that  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  far  too  little  use  is  made  of 
prisoners  in  healthful  out-door  labour.     The  construction  of 
docks  and  harbours  of  refuge,  the  reclamation  of  river  entrances, 
marsh  lands,  and  moors,  offer  a  varied  and  useful  scope  for 
onpkmnent. 

I  have  already  occupied  the  time  of  the  section  too  long, 
or  I  should  have  liked  to  say  something  about  Discharged 
Pnoners'  Aid  Societies,  whose  object  it  is  to  promote  good 
eondact  by  providinguseful  and  remunerative  work  on  liberation 
from  prison.  Money  aid  at  such  a  time  is  often  injurious,  but 
an  indostrial  scheme,  as  by  providing  ^  work  wards '  attached 
to  local  centres,  in  which  prisoners  may  be  eligible  for  employ- 
ment, seems  open  to  no  objection. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  T.  B.  LI.  Baker  (Gloucester)  said  he  was  often  reminded  by 
what  he  heard  in  Aberdeen  of  die  great  difference  between  the  habite 
^nd  opinions  of  the  North  and  South.     Some  of  Sheriff  Thomflon*8 
opinions,  as  to  the  indelible  gaol  taint  and  the  '  savage  determination  of 
all  imprisoned  to  make  themselves  as  obnoxious  as  possible,'  certainly 
would  not  be  true  of  the  South,  though  doubtless  the  Sheriff  must  be  right 
in  speaking  of  Scotland.     When  Reformatories  were  first  started  in  the 
South,  it  was  with  a  higher  view  than  the  mere  reformation  of  the 
children  sent  to  them.     It  was  hoped  by  receiving  first  all  the  often- 
convicted,  and  aflerwards  all  on  their  second  conviction,  to  prevent  the 
•existence  of  the  oflen -convicted  skilled  leaders  in  crime,  and  by  remov- 
ing the  infectious  element  to  prevent  the  &11  of  more  than  they  had 
opportunities  of  reforming.     The  event  proved  this  to  be  right.   At  the 
beginning,  in  1856,  the  number  convicted  was  13,981.     But  althongh 
1,000  were  not  received  per  annum,  in  1860  the  number  was  reduced 
to  8,02 9>  showing  that  for  each  one  whom  they  had  the  possibility  of 
reforming  they  prevented  five  from  falling.     a!s  to  the  ten  days'  im- 
prisonment, he  considered  it  an  important  advantage.     A  boy  who  hat 
stolen  knows  that  he  has  to  be  punished ;  and  if  sent  direct  to  the 
Eeformatory,  he  looks  on  that  as  his  punishment,  and  hates  it.     If  sent 
first  to  gaol  he  comes  to  the  Reformatory  as  a  relief  and  with  goodwilL 
Trained  boys  were  so  far  better  fitted  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  except 
that  they  seldom  measured  sufficient  inches  for  either.     But  he  would 
^eatly  regret  to  see  boys  sentenced  and  compelled  to  serve  in  either, 
if  they  entered  the  Service  voluntarily  it  would  be  for  many  the  best 
•course  they  could  follow,  but  to  compel  them  to  join  would  make  it 
fieera  like  a  part  of  their  ptmishment,  which  would  have  a  bad  effect; 
while  to  the  outer  world  the  idea  that  criminals  were  condemned  to 
serve  in  the  Army  would  have  the  worst  possible  effect. 

Mr.  R.  Denny  Urlin,  Barrister-at-Law  (Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Section), 
remarked  on  the  importance  of  this  question  as  shown  by  the  £acf  that 
the  Home  Secretary  had  lately  received  a  deputation  upon  it.  The 
answer  of  that  Minister  was  of  course  most  courteous,  but  it  was  not 
very  explicit.  An  understanding  was  arrived  at,  however,  that  the 
Government  would  consider  this  question  of  labour  within  the  prison.  As 
public  opinion  had  to  be  formed  upon  the  subject,  it  was  one  peculiarly 
ivell  fitted  for  discussion.  A  dignified  tone  was  given  to  the  discussion 
by  the  extremely  able  and  well-considered  Paper  of  Sheriff  Thomson. 
The  Sheriff  told  the  section  that  the  primary  object  of  labour  in  prisons 
was  not  to  create  a  profitable  fund.  If  by  happy  accident,  however, 
the  work  could  be  made  remunerative,  so  much  the  better.  He  entirely 
agreed  in  the  Sheriffs  condemnation  of  the  useless  work  to  whi(i 
prisoners  were  oflen  set — especially  in  former  years.  The  treadmill  was 
one  of  the  most  absurd  of  institutions.  It  was  useless  for  remunerative 
ends,  and  its  effect  on  the  prisoner's  mind  was  entirely  bad.  It  was  open 
i:o  the  further  objection  that  it  pressed  very  unequaUy  on  different 
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penoDs.  Tlie  historic  practice  of  oakum-picking  was  also  open  to  objeo* 

tion.  He  was  informed  bj  a  friend  that  the  dexterous  thief  found  modee 

of  picking  oakum  twice  as  fast  as  the  simple-minded  prisoner,  who  had 

nerer  beoi  put  up  to  '  dodges '  which  rendered  the  task  comparativelj 

easf •    The  labour  to  which  a  man  was  set  in  prison  should  be  useful 

and  remmieratiye,  and  of  such  a  character  that  the  knowledge  of  it 

might  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  after  years.     It  was  important,  where 

poasible,  to  reform  the  physique  of  town  criminals  by  out-door  work. 

The  statistics  given  with  regard  to  Old  Mill  Reformatory  were  of  the 

date  of  1874 ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  given  more  recent 

information.     In  regard  to  many  public  questions  the  want  of  recent 

statistics  was  a  great  disadvantage.     He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 

destination  of  the  Old  Mill  criminals  was  so  well  knowp  ;  for  when  they 

departed  their  object  was  not  apparently  to  get  to  the  uttermost  ends 

of  the  earth  as  it  were ;  but  they  seemed  to  be  attracted  magnetically 

to  the  country  from  which  they  sprung.     That,  of  course,  testified  in 

fkvDor  of  the  system  of  Old  Mill,  and  also  tended  to  show  tuat  the 

'  brand '  of  which  so  much  was  said  wan  not  so  serious  afler  all.     If  it 

were,  sorely  those  who  were  released  would  banish  themselves.     Weighty 

objections  had  been  taken  to  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  businesses 

of  limited  extent  and  in  the  few  occupations  which  were  open  to  blind 

people.     It  was  not  desirable  to  interfere  imduly  with  the  little  work 

they  could  do.     The  most  difficult  part  of  the  question  was  the  alleged 

maliy  with  ordinary  working  men.  The  poor  and  honest  workman  could 

not  be  asked  to  submit,  for  merely  philosophical  reasons,  to  be  undersold.. 

Of  oourae  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  must  be  decided  in  every  locality 

according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality ;  but  Sheriff  Thomson 

had  laid  down  excellent  rules  applicable  to  all  the  empire. 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwill  (Bristol)  said  that  he  had  heard  many  papers- 
read  and  many  speeches  delivered  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  never 
hstened  to  a  paper  which  had  given  him  more  pleasure  than  that  of 
Siieriff  Thomson^s.  It  expressed  in  nearly  every  respect  his  own  views 
wi^  reference  to  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  He  objected  to 
the  imprisonment  before  confinement  in  a  Reformatory.  If  Mr.  Baker^s 
aigoment  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  retaining 
tfuit  previous  imprisonment,  it  ought  not  long  to  be  retained.  It  waa 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  labour  of  boys  in  Reformatories  and 
prisons  should  be  useful,  if  it  was  to  have  its  proper  moral  effect.  He 
eame  from  a  city  in  which  much  noise  had  been  made  in  reference  to 
bnuh-making.  While  he  believed  that  there  had  been  some  exaggera- 
tion in  those  complaints,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  undesirable  that 
those  in  confinement  should  be  employed  to  any  great  extent  in  trades- 
of  a  fimited  character ;  but  that  with  respect  to  labour  in  Reformatories 
and  Industrial  Schools,  the  spirit  of  the  r^ulations  of  the  New  Prisona 
Act  should  be  observed. 

Mr.  PsTEB  EssLEHONT  (Aberdeen)  said  he  desired  to  emphasise 
what  was  said  by  the  learned  Sheriff  as  to  the  degrading  influence  on 
prifloners  firom  being  sentenced  to  unproductive  labour.  That  had  the 
effect,  upon  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  of  instilling  into  it  something  like 
the  idea  that  there  was  malice  in  the  design  of  the  law.     The  fruitless- 
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neas  of  the  labour  necessarily  fosters  a  feeling  that  the  mere  latiflfiMtioii 
of  inflicting  punishment  is  the  ruling  motive.  The  employment  of  a 
prisoner  in  productive  labour  would  act  otherwise.  The  prisoner  would 
at  all  events  feel  that  he  was  doing  something  which,  if  it  would  not  in 
some  measure  recompense  for  his  ill-doing,  would  be  some  return  to 
the  8tate  for  the  expense  of  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  would  look  upon 
as  remedial  punishment.  As  to  the  relation  of  prison  labour  to  liie 
labour  market,  he  had  never  been  able  to  see  that  this  involved  any 
difficulty.  There  was  something  ^Ise  in  the  notion  that  it  could  be 
tight  to  keep  any  class  of  the  community  idle ;  and  there  was  to  hit 
mind  no  reason  why  prison  labour  should  not  come  into  competition 
with  the  ordinary  labour  market.  If  in  prisons  certain  work  could  be 
done  cheaper  and  better  than  elsewhere,  there  was  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  not  be.  The  idea  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  working  clasMS 
that  their  own  labour  was  rendered  uiiremunerative  by  the  rivalry  of 
prison  labour,  was  based  on  a  delusion.  The  ^t  was  that,  although 
naif  the  hands  now. employed  in  any  industry  were  tied  up,  it  did  not 
&)llow  that  there  would  be  any  better  remuneration  to  those  who  con- 
tinue to  be  engaged  in  it.  The  range  of  the  whole  principle  was  ao 
wide  that  it  could  not  be  settled  within  the  scope  of  any  single  industry, 
or  even  an  individual  country.  For  the  great  fact  remained  that  the 
idle  have  to  be  maintained  by  the  industrious.  In  regard  to  labour  we 
must  take  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  we  should  endeavour  to  confine  work  to  this  country  that  can  be 
done  cheaper  and  better  ekewhere,  nor  could  he  see  any  reason  why 
work  that  could  be  done  cheaper  and  better  in  prisons,  should  not  be 
given  to  prisons.  The  principle  of  free  trade  should  rule  here  as  in 
other  matters.  Of  course,  if  prison  labour  was  worth  a  sbilling,  thers 
was  no  reason  why  the  prison  authorities  should  undersell,  offering  it 
for  tenpence.  As  to  the  question  of  imprisonment  before  reformatory 
discipline,  there  was  a  difficulty  from  a  danger  of  making  the  entrance  to 
the  Reformatory  too  renpectable.  Already  cases  were  known  of  indifferent 
parents  showing  anxiety  to  get  their  children  into  Reformatory  schooli^ 
even  through  the  prison  cell.  On  the  other  hand,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  child's  imprisonment  had  a  prejudicial  influence  upon  its 
prospects,  it  was  certain  that  there  were  feelings  in  the  child's  own 
mind  with  regard  to  imprisonment,  which  must  be  respected.  The 
child  would  grow  up  with  the  sense  of  having  been  a  prisoner,  and 
that  sense  of  degradation  remained  with  it — a  weight  and  a  hindrance' 
to  its  futuic  well-beings-even  though  it  were  conceEded  from  others. 

Major  Ross  (Aberdeen)  said  that  on  the  question  of  the  fairness  of 
prison  labour  to  the  artisan,  he  had  simply  to  say  that  prison  and  re« 
^rmatory  managers  must  on  no  account  enter  the  labour  market  wilii 
a  cheaper  article  than  other  tradesmen  could  supply.  There  would  be 
no  argument  to  defend  them  if  they  did.  Let  them  take  what  profit 
they  could.  Why  should  not  the  labour  of  criminals  be  utilised  l^  the 
Government  to  its  ftdlest  extent  ?  It  was  incumbent  upon  the  GoTeni> 
ment  to  utilise  that  labour,  and  having  utilised  it,  to  avoid  selling  its 
product  under  market  price. 

Robert  Anderson,  LL.D.  (Secretary  to  the  English  Prieon  CoA^- 
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niinon)  said  we  had  not  yet  taken  sufficient  pains  to  guard  against  our 
ponishments  having  little  or  no  prejudicial  effect  upon  prisoners.  Much 
might  he  said  for  hanging  a  man,  but  be  did  not  see  what  justification 
eodd  be  urged  for  sending  a  man  out  of  prison  worse  than  he  entered 
it  The  experience  of  our  own  time  showed  that  to  be  unnecessary. 
The  Slate  was  not  capable  of  changing  men's  hearts,  but  it  should  be 
nnoiuible  for  administering  prisons  in  such  a  way  that  the  ordinary 
and  oatunJ  effect  of  such  administration  would  be  beneficial  and  not 
injurioos.  It  was  absolutely  unjustifiable,  and  was,  in  &ct,  a  public 
crime,  to  administer  prisons  so  that  their  inmates  should  be  worse  on 
kiTing  prison  than  when  they  entered.  As  to  the  kind  of  prison 
labour  to  be  adopted,  to  discuss  that  question  was  much  the  same  as  if 
they  were  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  young  members  of  that  associa- 
tion — ^the  matter  must  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  There  must  be 
free  trade.  Wherever  any  new  thing  is  done  in  trade,  a  few  indi- 
Tidiials  suffer,  communities  gain.  A  few  individuals  would  suffer  by 
the  prison  trades,  but  in  the  long  run  things  would  right  themselves, 
and  difficulties,  which  at  present  seemed  almost  insurmountable,  would 
disappear. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Barclat  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  imprisonment 
bdbre  reformatory  training  should  be  abolished.  It  was  also  clear  that 
bj  means  of  prison  labour  we  should  not  imdersell  firee  labour,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  variety  of  trades  practised,  and  not  only  one, 
and  especially  one  which  belonged  to  a  particular  town.  He  would 
lather  keep  prisoners  idle  than  put  them  to  unproductive  work.  The 
tread-Bull  and  the  crank  were  perfectly  vicious.  Oakum-picking  was 
insanitary  and  produced  diseaHOs  of  the  lungs.  He  could  not  conceive 
why  one  prisoner  should  be  put  into  prison  to  undergo  hard  labour, 
and  another  to  do  nothing.  If  labour  was  good  for  some,  it  was  good 
ibr  the  whole  of  the  prisoners.  He  remembered  a  man  whom  he  sent 
to  prison  getting  his  sentence  quashed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  because 
his  sentence  had  omitted  to  provide  hard  labour,  according  to  the 
Matute.  It  was  very  odd,  but  it  was  so.  It  seemed  to  him  like  a  man 
getting  his  sentence  quashed  because  he  was  not  hanged,  but  only  im- 
prisoned. The  learned  Sheriff,  in  concluding,  congratulated  the 
managers  of  Old  Mill  Reformatory  on  the  suggestive  name  of  their 
institution.  Like  the  mill  in  the  fairy  tale  which  old  people  entered 
at  one  side  and  were  turned  out  young  at  the  other,  this  old  mill  was 
ooe  in  which  embryo  blackguards  were  put  in  at  one  side  and  turned 
out  re^>ectable  citizens  at  the  other.  He  hoped  it  would  keep  this 
dirtiactiTe  name. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ace  (Gainsborough)  mentioned  the  case  of  a  prison 
manager  at  Devonport,  who  made  prisoners  work  zealously  and  saved 
moch  money  to  that  borough.  One  of  his  plans  was  to  get  clothing 
from  &e  vessels  and  make  the  men  wash  them.  This  was  a  laborious 
•zerdse,  which  the  prisoners  did  not  like.  However,  the  Government 
thought  their  punishment  was  not  sufficiently  deterrent,  and  sent  these 
prisoners  to  Bodmin.  At  Lewes  he  had  seen  military  prisoners  en- 
gi^ed  in  the  idle  toil  of  carrying  shot  from  one  place  to  another.  No 
IDocml  or  physical  benefit  could  accrue  from  sooh  punishment.    He  was 
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against  the  impriaonment  of  children  prior  to  reformatoiy  discipline* 
Mr.  Cross,  in  his  Summary  Jurisdiction  Amendment  Bill,  had  inserted 
a  wise  provision  giving  magistrates  the  option  of  sending  children 
to  a  Reformatory  without  committing  them  to  prison.  This  provision 
ought  also  to  be  applied  to  Scotland. 

Mr.  A.  J.  S.  M ADDISON  (London)  wished  to  know  what  those  in  &vour 
of  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  before  confinement  in  a  Reformatoiy 
would  substitute  for  imprisonment,  in  order  to  maintain  the  distinctioa 
between  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools.  He  agreed  with  Sheriff 
Thomson  that  work  in  these  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  should 
not  be  required  to  be  in  the  first  instance  profitable,  though  it  was 
desirable  that  it  should  be  profitable,  and  though  in  his  view  it  would 
be  profitable  if  well  managed.  The  foremost  industries  in  industrial 
schools  should  be  those  likely  to  conduce  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
the  children.  Now,  if  such  trades  as  tailoring  and  shoe-making  were 
abandoned  in  favour  of  pursuits  which  might  be  more  profitable  to  the 
institution,  an  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  lads.  A  lad  who  emi- 
grated and  did  not  know  how  to  mend  his  clothes  and  his  shoes  stood 
at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  the  lad  who  knew  how  to  put  a 
sole  on  his  shoe,  and  to  mend  his  clothing.  Therefore,  he  thought  it 
desirable  that  all  inmates  should  be  taught  tailoring  and  shoemaking, 
even  if  unremunerative.  When  industries  not  so  useful  to  the  lads 
were  chosen,  there  was  some  groimd  for  suspicion  that  the  profit  of  the 
industrial  department  had  usurped  the  position  of  the  hoy\  immediate 
welfare,  which  should  ever  be  the  first  object  of  the  school,  and  there 
was  a  danger  that  their  education  might  be  sacrificed  to  meet  the 
pressure  of  orders.  If  these  orders  were  to  be  executed  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  to  be  obtained  in  the  open  market,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  there  should  be  an  outcry  against  such  abuse  of  Reformatories 
or  prison  industry. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  (Aberdeen),  who  made  no  remarks  on  the 
special  question  before  the  section,  described  it  as  monstrous  that 
children  should  be  sent  to  prison  at  all.  He  r^^retted  that  it  was 
possible  to  send  children  to  prison  for  offences  under  police  bills,  and 
he  hoped  that  an  opinion  would  be  expressed  by  the  section  on  the 
eystem  of  imprisoning  children  previous  to  their  detention  in  a  Reform- 
atory. 

Mr.  C.  F.  RuNCY  (Aberdeen)  also  disapproved  of  imprisonment 
prior  to  reformatory  discipline.  Referring  to  Mr.  Urlin's  remarks  on 
the  Old  Mill  statistics,  he  pointed  out  that  for  five  years  the  managers 
had  been  able  to  report  as  to  the  destination  of  their  former  pupils 
"  none  unknown." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Raper  (Manchester)  thought  it  desirable  that  lihe  section 
should  come  to  some  decision  on  the  special  question  before  it,  and 
send  it  to  the  Council.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  object  uf 
imprisonment  was  protection  to  society.  That  must  be  the  primary 
object  of  legislation  bearing  on  the  punishment  of  crime.  Prisoners 
should  be  so  treated  that  there  should  be  on  their  part  the  maximum 
of  motive  for  keeping  out  of  prison,  and  the  minimum  of  motive  for 
going  in.     He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  labour  was  not  a  de- 
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teireDt.  He  found  that  prisoners  recoiled  from  the  cell  without  labour. 
is  Sheriff  Barclaj  had  said,  a  man  had  appealed  because  of  injustice 
being  done  to  him  when  his  sentence  did  not  include  labour.  Many 
praoners  felt  themselves  much  more  comfortable  in  prison  than  out  of 
it.  They  had  no  temptation  to  go  out.  They  said,  '  Here  I  am  quite 
comfortable.  There  is  no  liquor  shop  here  to  lead  me  into  crime,  and  I 
am  enjoying  better  health  than  usual.*  The  moment  they  got  out  they 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet,  as  was  said  in  regard  to  Liverpool, '  of  two 
miles  of  liquor  shops ; '  and  before  twenty-four  hours  were  over,  some 
were  back  in  gaol  again.  The  prisons  of  this  country  were  not  de- 
terrent— he  made  that  general  proposition — for  a  particular  class  of 
people,  and  that  a  very  large  class.  It  was  stated  in  Manchester  the 
other  day  that  one  woman,  in  passing  a  prison  in  Belfast,  waJs  heard  to 
ibg,  '  Home,  sweet  home,'  for  it  was  the  only  home  she  recognised. 
She  had  been  'in'  above  100  times,  and  was  vacillating  between 
what  people  called  '  civilised  society,'  and  a  state  of  existence  much 
more  healthy  for  her.  He  knew  the  prison  case  to  which  Dr.  Ace 
referred ;  and  what  the  Government  meant  by  transferring  prisoners 
from  Devonport  to  Bodmin  was  inscrutable.  The  governor  of  the 
prison  at  Devonport  had  reduced  the  desire  of  the  people  to  "^  come  in 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  had,  at  the  time  the  Association  met  in  Ply-> 
month,  to  hire  the  female  labour  necessary  to  carry  out  his  contracts 
for  washing  and  laundry  work.  And  yet  his  was  a  labour  prison. 
Notwithstanding  this  luxury  of  labour,  which  diminished  the  general 
deterrent  character  of  a  prison,  the  moral  worth  of  a  good  man  at  the 
head  of  such  an  establishment  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  prisoners 
that  they  feared  to  come  back.  He  understood  a  part  of  the  good 
moral  work  was  to  keep,  as  it  were,  a  balance-sheet  for  each  prisoner, 
and  when  some  prisoners  found  that  they  had  earned  more  than  was 
expended  upon  them,  and  saw  that  they  had  been  making  money  for 
the  county,  however  much  they  preferred  work  to  solitary  confine-* 
ment,  they  allowed  their  repugnance  to  authorities  to  operate,  and 
^y  resolved  not  to  return.  The  prison  governor  was  keeping  them 
in  i^lendid  health  at  twenty-one  pence  hal^enny  per  week  for  food  at 
the  time  named.  They  did  not  drink  champagne  or  consume  costly 
loups,  and  they  imderstood  the  value  of  oatmeal.  After  referring  to 
the  crowded  state  of  several  prisons,  and  the  potent  causes  of  crime  to 
be  found  in  the  drinking  system,  Mr.  Raper  continued  and  said  he 
considered  labour  must  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  deterrent,  though  as  an 
tiwntinl  to  health  it  could  not  be  abandoned  entirely.  Some  changes 
most  be  nuule  in  the  kind  of  labour,  as  the  competition  with  outside 
labour  presented  a  knotty  problem.  It  should,  of  course,  be  definitely 
undentood  that  nothing  less  than  the  current  market  price  should  be 
the  sale  price ;  and  the  kind  of  labour  should  be  chosen  with  reference 
to  the  object  of  producing  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  an  unwillingness 
to  go  back  to  pnson.  He  would  like  the  section  to  send  a  resolution  to 
the  (Council  on  this  subject. — Mr.  Baker  put  this  question : — You  said 
that  we  were  suffering  from  want  of  deterrents,  and  wanted  better 
meana  of  keeping  people  out  of  prison.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Prisons  Act  biis  be^  passed  to  shut  up  sixty  prisons  because  they  are 
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not  wanted  ?  In  my  own  county  we  had  room  for  600.  Our  average 
nnmber  now  is  about  180. — Mr.  Rafer  :  My  observations  referred  to 
the  populous  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  glad  that  matters  are  not  so 
serious  in  Gloucesterflhire  and  the  West. — Mr.  Bak£r  :  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  in  gaol  is  much  less  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Thomson  said  he  was  gratiBed  to  find  that  his  paper 
had  been  so  kindly  received.     Any  trouble  in  preparing  a  paper  was 
forgotten  when  it  was  so  well  received  by  an   audience  composed 
largely  of  those  who  have  had  great  practical  experience  of  the  sub- 
ject.    He  felt  gratified  at  having  initiated  this  discussion  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Lord  Douglas  Gordon,  M.P.,  who  might  not  r^ret  having 
heard  the  aiguments  when  the  questions  come  before  the  Legislature. 
His  (Sheriff  Thomson's)  position  was  that,  if  we  were  to  have  labour 
in  prisons  at  all,  it  should  not  be  useless,  but  profitable  labour.  He  did 
not  say  that  because  of  the  desirability  of  saving  the  rates,  but  be- 
cause profitable  labour  was,  to  his  mind,  the  only  labour  that  could 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  prisoners.     He  would  not  lay  down 
any  general  rule,  because  what  was  good  in  Devonport  was  useless  in 
Aberdee]^ ;  and  vice  versd.    His  objection  to  compulsory  imprisonment 
before  entering  upon  reformatory  discipline  was  that  it  did  a  super- 
fluous amount  of  injury  to  the  lad  who  had  to  undergo  the  sentence. 
Send  a  lad  straight  to  the  Reformatory,  and  you  sent  him  from  what 
was  bad  to  what  was  good.     Send  him  to  prison,  you  sent  him  from 
what  was  bad  to  what  was  generally  worse,  and  cruHhed  out  of  him 
all  spirit  and  desire  to  do  good.     He  had  heard  no  argument  which  in 
the  least  shook  the  view-  he  took  the  liberty  of  expressing  at  the  out* 
set.     If  it  were  necessary,  he  would  be  prepared  to  move  '  That  this 
section  represent  to  the  general  Council  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
section,  it  is  expedient  that  a  clause  be  introduced  into  the  next  con- 
venient measure  before  Parliament  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  to 
this  provision  of  compulsory  imprisonment.*     He  believed  there  was 
such  a  clause  in  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill,  which   would  be 
brought  forward  again  next  session,  but  which  was   not  to  apply  to 
Scotland.     There  could  be  no  reason  why  such  a  provision  should  not 
apply  to  thp  kingdom  generally.     As  to  the  employment  of  prisoners, 
he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  his  argument  was  that  if,  in  the 
employment  of  labour  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  character  of  the 
prisoners,  profit  should  come,  so  much  the  better ;  but  there  should  be 
no  aiming  at  profit.     Let  profits  come  if  they  would,  and   probably 
they  would  come  under  right  management;  but  the  object  should  be 
this — moral  strengthening  and,  in   tlie   case  of  lads,  instruction   in  a 
trade  by  which  they  could  earn  an  honest  living.     Mr.  Raper  liad 
stated  as  his  opinion  that  labour  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  deterrent 
at  all.     But  we  had  to  choose  between  two  evils ;  for  a  man  sent  only  to 
the  crank  or  kept  in  idleness  was  simply  ruined.  He  would  not  do  any- 
thing with  zest ;  whereas  if  he  had  been  engaged  on  any  trade  during 
his  imprisonment,  he  was  physically  improved,  for  his  limbs  had  been 
exercised.     He  had  that  comfortable  feeling  always  produced  in  a  man 
by  really  honest  toil  and  endeavour.     He  had  a  trade  at  his  fingers* 
ends,  and  might  possibly  resolve  to  take  advantage  of  that  trade.  After 
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montlia  of  utter  idleness,  with  no  one  to  speak  to  but  the  chaplain, 
whose  ministrations  might  be  excellent,  but  whose  society  may  not  be 
lirdj,  he  went  out,  and  probably  spent  his  first  free  hours  in  the 
netrest  public-house  and  became  as  bad  as  ever.  What  Mr.  Raper 
■dd  as  to  the  balance-sheet  being  shown  to  the  prisoner  rather  told 
•gainst  that  gentleman's  argument,  and  went  to  show  that  labour  was  a 
deterrent  to  the  man  who  would  not  go  back  to  prison  to  work  for  the 
ooontj.  Mr.  Kaper  proposed  that  tibis  section  should  make  a  repre 
aentation  to  the  Council,  in  view  of  a  possible  further  representation 
being  made  by  that  larger  body  to  the  Legislature.  In  regard  to  that 
be  might  pomt  out  that  there  was,  in  the  Prisons  (Scotland)  Act,  a 
danse  which  quite  recognised  remunerative  labour.  The  Howard 
Aaodation  in  their  periodical  were  acknowledging  more  and  more 
mmly  the  moral  value  of  remunerative  labour  in  prisons. 

Mr.  Eaper  asked  Mr.  Baker  to  move  the  resolution,  asking  the 
Council  to  consider  the  propriety  of  memorialising  Government  to 
secore  in  the  amendment  of  the  Summary  Jiurisdiction  Laws  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  preliminary  imprisonment.  SherifE  Thomson — He  will  not 
move  it.  He  is  against  us.  Mr.  Raper — I  wish  to  make  a  convert  of 
him. 

The  Chairman — The  resolution  might  be  passed  in  this  form : '  That 
diis  section  requests  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  take  into  con- 
aderation  the  existence  of  compulsory  imprisonment  before  detention 
in  a  Reformatory,  and  to  petition  the  Government  to  introduce  in  the 
fint  oonvenient  measure  a  clause  giving  magistrates  the  option  of  dis- 
pensing with  this  preliminary  imprisonment.'  Sheriff  Thomson — I 
Aavld  be  glad  to  move  that.  SherifE  Watson — I  would  second  it.  Mr. 
Hafcr — Could  we  not  get  Mr.  Baker  to  second  it  ?  Mr.  Baker  said 
be  and  his  friends  had  strongly  urged  the  continuance  of  the  very 
thing  the  resolution  wished  to  abolish.  Sheriff  Barclay — That  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Maddison  said  if  the  clause  were  made 
optional,  a  magistrate  who  did  not  exercise  his  option  would  incur 
edinm.  Sheriff  Thomson — ^A  good  magistrate  is  willing  to  incur 
odium,  and  is  doing  that  every  day.  Mr.  Baker  said  he  could  not 
ffo  against  his  reformatory  brethren  in  England  on  this  matter. — 
The  resolution  was  seconded  by  sheriff  Watson  and  was  put  to  the 
meeting.  No  one  dissenting,  it  was  declared  carried,  and  the  section 
adjouned. 
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LAW  OF  INFANTICIDE.* 

Can  any  better  Measures  be  devised  for  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  Infanticide  ?  Suggestions  for  the  Amend' 
ment  of  the  Criminal  Law.  By  John  Dove  Wilson, 
Sheriff-Substitute  for  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine. 

IN  times  less  civilised  than  ours  infanticide  was  a  practice  the 
prevalence  of  which  is  now  hardly  to  be  believed.  It  was 
not  even  reckoned  a  crime ;  in  certain  cases  it  counted  as  a 
duty.  And  there  are  still  wide  countries  where  the  practice 
continues^  if  not  with  encouragement,  at  least  with  impunity.  It 
is  melancholy  to  have  to  think  that  only  two  of  the  great  reli- 
gions of  the  world  can  be  credited  with  having  set  themselves 
earnestly  against  the  practice.  It  has  been,  nowever,  to  the 
influence  of  religion  and  to  the  general  advance  in  morals  that 
the  vast  improvement  which  unquestionably  has  taken  place  in 
our  part  of  the  globe,  and  in  our  times,  in  regard  to  infanticide, 
has  been  due,  for  the  action  of  the  secular  laws  dealing  with  it 
is,  and  seems  almost  always  to  have  been,  eminently  unreason- 
able, irregular,  and  capricious,  and  therefore  utterly  inefficient 

Statistics  showing  the  precise  extent  to  which  infanticide 
exists,  and  showing  whether,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  in- 
creasing or  diminishing,  are  not  obtainable ;  but  the  influences 
of  a  religious,  moral,  and  educational  kind  which  work  against 
it,  are  oi  such  strength,  and  are  now  certainly  not  less  strong 
than  they  were,  that  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  has 
been  any  turn  of  the  tide.  In  the  case  of  lawful  children  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all  now.  It  is  in  the  case  only  ot 
illegitimate  children  that  it  still  exists,  but  it  exists  there  to  a 
serious  extent.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation  that  it  exists 
at  all,  and  in  order  to  justify  a  change  of  a  law,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  show  that  matters  under  it  are  becoming  worse.  It  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  law  itself  does  little  or  no  good,  and 
that  changes  might,  without  difficulty,  be  made  in  it,  which 
would  give  the  reasonable  prospect  of  more  rapidly  helping  to 
extinguish  the  evil  which  is  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  present  law  as  to  the  crime  of  infanticide  errs  mainly  from 
good  intentions.  Impressed  strongly  with  the  enormity  of  the 
crime,  the  law  has  prescribed  for  it  a  punishment  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  enforce.     The  law  declares  the  crime  of  infanticide 


>  See  Transactions,  1876,  p.  586. 
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to  be  murder,  and  the  penalty  to  be  death.  If  this  declaration 
were  of  use  to  repress  the  crime  I  should  be  slow  to  find  fault 
▼ith  it.  But  it  is  not  what  the  law  declares,  but  what  the  law 
does,  which  is  of  coDsequence  in  this  matter.  The  dicta  of 
l^al  commentators,  more  or  less  learned,  and  the  words  of 
statutes,  more  or  less  clear,  are  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence on  this  point.  The  persons  to  whom  this  branch  of  the 
law  speaks,  namely,  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  illegitimate 
children,  form  the  lowest  class  of  society  which  is  higher  than 
the  hal)itual  criminal  population.  As  a  class  they  care  nothing 
for  mere  threats,  and  are  only  too  well  accustomed  to  strong 
language.  What  speaks  to  this  class  in  the  language  they 
understand,  is  the  action  of  the  Criminal  Courts.  What 
actually  happens,  is  the  thing  which  they  thoroughly  know  and 
appreciate.  They  know  what  their  neighbours  have  done — 
mow  it  better  than  we  do — and  they  see  what  in  the  way  of 
punishment  or  escape  has  been  the  result ;  and  that  is  what 
they  understand  of  the  criminal  law.  In  the  case  of  infanti- 
cide what  is  it  that  the  law  thus  understood  does  ?  It  does  two 
things  perfectly  capable  of  appreciation  by  the  meanest  capa- 
city. (1)  It  never  punishes  infanticide  as  if  it  were  murder; 
and  (2)  in  a  great  many  cases,  it  either  allows  infanticide  to 
escape  altogetner  without  punishment,  or  it  punishes  it  inade- 
quately. 

I  presume  that  no  one  can  doubt  the  fact  that  infanticide 
18  not  punished  as  if  it  were  murder — that  is,  that  it  is  never 
followed  by  capital  punishment.  At  no  very  distant  time  it 
was  punished  capitally.  When  people  were  hanged  for  robbery, 
forgery,  thefts,  and  other  minor  offences,  women  were  also 
hanged  for  infanticide.  But  since  it  became  the  law  that 
murder  was  to  be  the  only  crime  that  was  to  be  followed  by 
capital  punishment,  infanticide  has  not,  for  this  purpose,  been 
treated  as  if  it  were  murder.  The  legal  definition  of  the  crime 
as  murder  has  been  retained,  but  its  proper  result  has  not  fol- 
lowed. How  this  happens  is  a  thing  of  which  no  satisfactory 
explanation  is  possible.  But  courts  of  law  are  often  forced  to 
he  in  advance  of  the  law  itself,  and  they  often  respond  far  more 
sensitively  than  the  Legislature  to  the  action  of  public  opinion, 
and  public  opinion  has  pronounced  most  distinctly  that  mothers 
are  not  to  be  punished  capitally  for  infanticide.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  jury  find  some  reason  for  not  returning  a 
Terdict  of  murder.  Bare  cases  still  occur  where  the  verdict  is 
returned  and  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced,  but  the  sentence 
is  never  carried  out.  One  such  case  occurred  last  winter — 
the  case  of  Mahoney — with  the  sole  result  of  directing  public 
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attention  to  the  horror  and  cruelty  of  solemnly  sentencing  a 
miserable,  ignorant  girl  to  a  fearful  punishment,  which  there 
was  not  the  least  idea  of  enforcing.  For  the  last  thirty  yean 
I  believe  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  a  mother  being 
executed  for  infanticide. 

Here  we  meet  a  grave  fact.  The  law  prescribes  a  certaia 
punishment,  and  the  Legislature  will  not  alter  the  law.  Yet 
the  action  of  all  concerned  in  enforcing  this  law — of  judgei, 
juries,  witnesses,  prosecutors,  and  Home  Secretaries — is  such 
that  the  law  practically  does  not  exist  Is  it  the  law  or  the 
practice  which  is  wrong  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  no  hesitatioa 
m  answering  that  it  is  the  law.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  death  is  in  the  ordinary  case  the  proper  pumsfa- 
ment  for  murder,  it  is  not  the  proper  punishment  for  infanticide. 
If  there  are  to  be  degrees  in  crime,  it  is  surely  a  less  crime — 
though  it  is  infinitely  sorrowful  that  it  should  have  to  be  said 
at  all — ^for  the  mother  to  check  at  its  threshold  the  life  she  has 
just  given,  before  duties  are  undertaken,  or  responsibilities  in- 
curred, than  it  is  for  one  person  deliberately  to  take  the  life  of 
another.  And  the  motives  which  lead  to  the  crime  of  infanti- 
cide are  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  which  lead  to 
the  ordinary  crime  of  murder.  The  worst  of  mothers  would 
rather  keep  her  child.  Commonly  it  is  when  shunned  by  her 
relatives,  and  deserted  by  him  who  of  all  others  ought  to  help 
her,  that  she  yields,  crushed  in  despair,  to  what  she  believes  to 
be  an  awful  necessity.  Sometimes,  too,  the  thought  of  her 
own  broken  life  must  rise  before  her : 

*  Thou  know'st  what  a  thing  is  poverty 

Among  the  fallen  on  evil  days. 
'Tis  crime,  and  fear,  and  in&my, 

And  houseless  want,  in  frozen  ways 
Wandering  ungarmented,  and  pain, 
And,  worse  than  all,  that  inward  stain, 
Foul  self-contempt,  which  drowns  in  sneers 
Youth's  starlight  smile,  and  make  its  tears 
First  like  hot  gall,  then  dry  for  ever. 
And  well  thou  know^st  a  mother  never 
Would  doom  her  children  to  this  ill.' 

The  mother  often,  indeed,  gives  way  to  the  crime  amid  sur- 
roundings of  pain,  and  shame,  and  misery,  enough  almost  to 
shake  reason  itself,  and  the  popular  sentiment  which  refuses  to 
confound  her  crime — wicked  as  it  is— with  the  crime  of  him 
who  kills  wife  or  neighbour,  I  believe  to  be  thoroughly  right. 
Before  those  who  hesitate  to  follow  me  to  this  conclusion^ 
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I  desire  to  place  another  consideration.  In  criminal  law  the 
question  of  what  is  practicable  cannot  be  disregarded.  If  there 
be  anyone  who  maintains  that  death  is  the  proper  punishment 
fer  infanticide,  I  desire  to  point  out  to  him  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  carry  out  his  view.  Judges  do  not  willingly  fail 
to  enforce  an  existing  law.  Their  failing  is  too  much  reve- 
rence for  an  existing  law,  simply  because  it  exists.  Nor  do 
juries  willingly  ignore  the  force  of  evidence.  Everything 
leems  favourable  lor  the  enforcement  of  the  present  law;  and 
jet  the  barrier  which  the  feeling  of  the  country  has  set  against 
it  has  been  so  absolute  that  the  present  generation  has  not  seen 
ime  instance  of  its  being  enforced.  In  Parliament  and  else- 
where men  may  be  found  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  law,  but 
experience  shows  that  whenever  a  man  is  brought  into  any  po- 
sition where  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  it  rests  in  any  degree 
on  his  shoulders,  he  yields,  and  the  law  remains  inoperative. 

Having  shown,  as  I  believe,  that  the  present  law  neither  is, 
nor  ought  to  be,  nor  can  be  enforced,  it  might  be  thought  that 
enough  had  been  done  to  prove  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
iltered ;  but  we — being  a  practical  people — would  be  quite 
content  that  our  law  should  say  one  thing  and  do  another,  so 
long  as  we  could  not  directly  trace  to  this  state  of  matters  what 
we  call  practical  evils.  Unfortunately,  these  practical  evils 
are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  second  fact 
which  I  said  attended  the  working  of  the  present  law,  namely, 
that  infanticide  often  escapes  or  is  inadequately  punished.  In 
order  fully  to  explain  how  it  is  that  this  happens,  I  must 
go  a  little  into  detail.  There  are  two  divisions  into  which  the 
crime  of  infanticide  naturally  falls.  The  crime  may  be  com- 
mitted, in  the  first  place,  intentionally,  by  the  infliction,  for 
example,  of  violence,  or  by  the  deliberate  withholding  of  the 
means  necessary  for  the  child's  survival.  In  the  second  place, 
the  crime  may  be  committed  without  positive  intention,  but 
through  culpable  neglect — that  is,  by  the  mother  culpably  neg- 
lecting to  take  the  precautions  and  use  the  means  necessary 
to  secure  the  child's  survival.  The  former  may  be  called  in- 
tentional infanticide,  and  the  latter,  infanticide  through  culpable 
neglect. 

In  cases  of  intentional  infanticide  there  is  perhaps  not  very 
much  in  Scotland  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  escapes  or 
inadequate  punishments.  Under  our  Scotch  law,  which  per- 
mits the  jury,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  to  return  a  verdict  of  cul- 
pable homicide  (manslaughter),  a  conviction  is  usually  obtained 
where  the  evidence  is  sufficient,  and  an  adequate  punishment 
— usually  penal  servitude  for  a  lengthened  period — follows.     I 
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Am  not  prepared  to  say,  however^  that  there  are  DOt^.even  in 
Scotland,  cases  where  the  jury,  pressed  by  the  charge  for 
murder  lying  before  them,  have  not  taken  refuge  in  the  ver- 
dict of  not  proven.  But  it  is  in  England  that  the  number  of 
escapes  from  punishment  for  intentional  infanticide  is  large. 

The  law  of  England  as  to  intentional  infanticide  is  in  a 
most  remarkable  condition.  According  to  the  English  law  a 
difference  of  a  material  kind  is  made,  according  to  whether  the 
child  has  been  killed  before  or  after  complete  birth.  According 
to  the  law  of  England — I  quote  the  words  of  an  English  law*' 
yer — *  To  kill  a  child  during  the  act  of  birth  is  at  law  no 
offence  at  all.'  I  understand  that  in  certain  cases,  under  cer- 
tain statutory  provisions,  the  offence  may  be  punished  (by  a 
comparatively  short  punishment)  as  that  of  procuring  abortion^ 
provided  that  that  offence  be  charged ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
fact  that  in  almost  no  case  can  the  killing  of  a  child  during 
birth  be  adequately  punished.  The  reason  given  in  the  Eng- 
lish law-books  for  their  law,  is  that,  infanticide  being  murder, 
there  can  be  no  murder  committed  until  the  person  of  the  child 
be  separate  from  that  of  the  mother,  so  that  there  may  be  one 
person  to  commit  and  another  to  undergo  the  crime.  As  it  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  the 
child — if  it  be  killed  intentionally — be  killed  during  the  birth 
or  after  it,  this  reason  is  evidently  not  the  origin  of,  but  the 
apology  for  the  law.  The  law  itself  looks  like  a  survival  from 
the  time  when  infanticide  was  not  punishable.  But  whatever 
its  origin  or  its  reasonableness,  the  law  is  there,  and  is  the 
most  fertile  cause  of  escapes  in  England.  It  is  even  a  more 
fertile  cause  of  escapes  than  at  first  sight  appears,  because  it  is 
held  to  be  necessary  to  prove  to  the  jury  affirmatively  that  the 
child  was  completely  bom  at  the  time  when  the  injuries  were 
inflicted.  In  most  cases  it  is  impossible  for  the  prosecutor  to 
show  this ;  and  yet  if  this  be  not  clearly  made  out,  the  jury 
cannot  convict.  The  reported  cases  under  this  branch  of  the 
English  law  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  bring  them 
before  anything  like  a  popular  audience.  The  books  where 
the  cases  are  recorded  are  happily  never  read  by  any  except 
professional  lawyers,  but  if  the  lawyer  reading  them  happens, 
m  his  search  for  legal  principles,  to  come  on  the  thought  that 
he  is  reading  not  mere  law  cases,  but  about  things  that  have 
been  actually  done  and  suffered,  the  pages  read  like  an  evil 
dream.  It  is  bad  enough  in  itself  to  read  that  such  things  as 
are  recorded  could  have  been  done  to  children ;  but  it  is  un- 
speakably worse  to  know  that  they  were  done,  so  far  as  human 
law  was  concerned,  with  actual  or  comparative  impunity.    The 
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reBcdt  of  this  law  is  that  it  generally  enables  the  jury  to  ignore 
ihe  charge  of  murder,  and  very  often  allows  the  culprit  to  es- 
ctpe  altogether.  If  it  does  not  do  this,  an  inadequate  punish- 
ment, either  for  procuring  abortion  or  for  concealing  the  birth, 
Bometiiiies  follows.  As  the  former  is  seldom  charged,  it  is 
umally  for  the  latter  that,  when  circumstances  permit,  some 
punishment  is  given.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  in  one  shape  or 
other  justice  is  defeated. 

In  case  it  should  be  thought  I  am  mis-describing  the  state 
of  the  English  law,  let  me  cite  one  or  two  authorities  who  can- 
not be  questioned.  Lord  Blackburn  says,  ^  There  are  scores 
of  cases  which  occur  every  year  where  one  has  no  moral  doubt 
whatever  that  the  woman  intentionally  killed  her  child,  yet  she 
IB  convicted  only  of  concealment  of  birth,  and  the  punishment 
is  then  limited  to  imprisonment.'  Lord  Justice  BramwcU 
speaks  of  the  'not  very  creditable  state  of  the  law  at  the  present 
moment  with  respect  to  women  who  are  acquitted  of  murder, 
when  everybody  knows  they  are  guilty  of  it,  upon  a  principle 
which  is  not  true  of  any  other  crime ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
juiy  are  not  to  act  upon  the  reasonable  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
firom  the  evidence,  but  are  to  have  the  thing  \i.e,  killing  after 
complete  birth]  proved  to  a  certainty,  which  is  incapable  of 
attainment,  so  the  woman  is  always  acquitted.'  Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephen  says,  '  Under  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  the 
common  practice  is  to  acquit  in  cases  of  murder  and  to  convict 
of  concealment  of  birth,  and  the  maximum  punishment  for 
ooDoealment  of  birth  is  two  years'  imprisonment.'  I  have  not 
required  to  search  out  those  authorities.  They  are  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  examined  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Conunons  on  the  Homicide  Law  Amendment  Bill. 

In£uiticide  through  culpable  neglect,  no  one  need  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  after  hearing  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  inten- 
tional infanticide,  is  not  a  crime  according  to  the  common  law, 
either  of  England  or  Scotland.  There  arc  two  fragmentary 
statutory  provisions,  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Scotland, 
which  serve  only  to  show  that  the  idea  of  punishing  for  culpable 
neglect  has  occurred.  In  England  there  is  a  statute  making 
concealment  of  the  birth  an  offence  in  certain  cases,  and  in 
Scotland  there  is  a  statute  making  concealment  of  pregnancy 
in  offence.  Both  statutes  are  exceedingly  curious  specimens 
of  legislation,  but  before  examining  the  statutes  themselves,  let 
me  fortify  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  English  common  law  by 
one  authority.  Lord  Blackburn  has  said,  *  The  thing  that 
constantly  happens  is  that  the  mother  has  borne  a  child  under 
circumstances  that  she  has  taken  no  steps  whatever  to  provide 
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that  the  child  should  live ;  there  has  been  no  provision  made 
for  ity  no  baby  clothes  or  anything,  and  the  chila  is  dead  under 
such  circumstances  that  you  cannot  say  that  the  moAer 
actually  put  violent  hands  on  it ;  and  the  jury,  giving  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  to  the  mother,  would  find  that  the  chud  died,  not 
from  actual  violence  inflicted  on  it,  but  because  there  has  been 
criminal  negligence  in  letting  the  child  be  bom  when  there 
was  no  one  to  assist  in  the  delivery.  Now  I  think  that  the 
woman  who  causes  the  death  of  the  child,  whether  before  or 
after,  or  during  birth,  by  criminal  negligence,  should  be 
punished,  but  not  so  severely  as  if  it  were  intended ;  and  I 
would  like  a  clause  to  say  that  criminal  negligence,  analogous 
to  the  manslaughter  of  a  grown-up  person,  should  be  a  crime 
punishable  by  a  less  punishment.  At  present,  the  only  thing 
you  can  punish  for  practically  is  the  msposing  of  the  body.* 
In  Scotland,  the  common  law  is  much  the  same,  and  criminal 
negligence  cannot  be  reached,  except  through  the  statute  deal- 
ing with  concealment  of  pregnancy. 

How  the  two  statutes  serve  their  purpose,  I  propose  now 
to  show.  The  English  statute  deals  with  what  is  in  itself  no 
offence — namely,  the  secretly  disposing  of  the  dead  body.  If  the 
child  had  been  well  cared  for  while  in  life,  it  would  matter,  as 
far  as  the  criminal  law  is  concerned,  nothing  how  the  body  was 
disposed  of.  The  secret  disposing  of  the  body  is  objectionable 
only  in  so  far  as  it  affords  the  opportunity  for  concealing  n^lect 
or  ill  treatment,  and  the  English  statute  is  a  failure,  because  it 
punishes  the  mere  act  of  disposing  of  the  child's  body  apart 
altogether  from  the  question  of  neglect  or  ill-treatment. 
Though  it  were  to  be  conclusively  shown  that  the  mother  had 
no  object  whatever  in  concealing  the  dead  body,  except  that  of 
concealing  her  shame,  and  though  it  were  conclusively  shown 
that  she  had  done  no  harm  by  the  concealment,  she  is  liable  to 
the  statutory  imprisonment  of  two  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  mother  secretly  disposed  of  the 
ehild,  she  may  have  dealt  with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
shown  a  complete  indifference  as  to  whether  it  lived  or  died, 
and  an  entire  neglect  of  every  duty  incumbent  on  her,  and  yet 
be  liable  to  no  punishment.  As  a  statute  dealing  with  the 
offence  of  a  mother  criminally  neglecting  the  child,  before, 
during,  or  after  its  birth,  it  therefore  is  a  failure.  The  only 
practical  purpose  it  serves  is  that  of  enabling  a  jury  who, 
through  fright  at  the  law  as  to  infanticide,  have  acquitted  of 
murder,  to  convict  occasionally  for  the  minor  offence,  and  thus 
secure  some  punishment. 

The  Scottish  statute  for  the  punishment  of  concealment  of 
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TBr^nancy  has  acquired  a  notoriety  beyond  our  country  through 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  '  The  Heart  of  Midlothian.'     The 
Act  was  passed  under  strongly  exciting  circumstances,  in  the 
sune  year  as  the  statute  confirming  the  W  estminster  Confession 
of  Faith.     As  originally  passed,  it  was  a  statute  marked  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  looseness  of  its  structure,  and  on  the  other  by 
its  ruthless  cruelty.     The  penalty  for  infringing  it  was  death, 
and  this  it  will  be  remembered  gives  the  interest  to  Sir  Walter's 
novel.     In  1809  the  penalty  was  reduced  to  imprisonment  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  years — a  bewildenng  difference 
from  capital  punishment.     Most  cases  under  the  Act  are  now 
bioaght  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  and  the   punishment  usually 
awaraed  is  from  six  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  this 
for  an  offence  for  which  unfortunate  women  were,  we  are  told, 
tried  and  hanged  in  ^  batches '  not  a  hundred  years  ago.     The 
looseness  of  the  structure  of  the  statute  still  remains.     ^  If  a 
woman  conceal  her' condition  during  the  whole  period  of  her 
pr^ancy,  and  do  not  call  for  and  use  assistance  in  the  birth. 
Slid  the  child  be  found  dead,  or  be  not  found  at  all,'  she  is 
ffoilty  of  the  statutory  offence  of  concealment  of  pregnancy. 
On  a  first  reading  the  provisions  do  not  sound  ill,  but  as  the 
provisions  must  be  taken  cumulatively,  it  will  be  seen  that 
unless  the  woman  have  neglected  every  one  of  the  prescribed 
precautions  there  can  be  no  conviction.     Thus  if  she  has,  at 
sny  period  of  the  preo^nancy,  disclosed   the  fact  to  anyone — 
even  to  the  father — she  escapes  from  the  statute,  though  she 
may  have  scandalously  disregarded  about  the  time  of  the  birth 
every  precaution  which  a  reasonable  person  desiring  the  child 
to  live  would  have  taken.    The  statute,  therefore,  is  practically 
Qseless.    A  few  cases  of  neglect,  seldom  the  worst,  are  punished 
under  it  in  each  year,  and  it  occasionally  serves  a  similar  pur- 
pose to  that  served  by  the   Concealment   of  Birth   Act  in 
England — that  of  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the  criminal  law 
a  few  women  who  have  improperly  escaped  the  graver  charge 
of  intentionally  killing  the  child. 

I  have  now  concluded  what  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to 
say  about  our  present  law  and  its  working.  What  I  have  said 
seems  to  me  abundantly  to  make  out  the  propositions  with 
which  I  started — namely,  that  our  law  does  not  punish  infanti- 
cide as  murder,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  frequently  allows 
both  intentional  infanticide  and  infanticide  through  neglect,  to 
escape  altogether,  or  to  be  insufficiently  punished.  Our  existing 
law  as  to  infanticide  seems  to  me  to  have  two  of  the  greatest 
faults  which  it  is  possible  for  a  criminal  law  to  have.  It  professes 
a  severitv  beyond  what  is  reaf»oTinble  or  practicable ;  and  yet, 
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to  anyone  who  will  think  temperately  of  the  evil  with  which 
it  deals,  as  being  a  serious  evil  by  all  means  to  be  checked,  the 
law  must  appear  to  be  in  reality  shamefully  lax. 

What,  then,  requires  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  the  law 
efficient  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  infan- 
ticide must  be  treated  as  a  separate  crime  from  murder.  The 
scare  of  a  capital  punishment  which  is  never  enforced,  and 
which  serves  only  to  make  the  law  irregular  and  to  cause 
juries  to  shirk  their  duty,  must  be  removed.  In  what  form  this 
change  is  to  be  effected  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  little  moment. 
With  a  view  I  suppose  of  saving  as  much  of  the  existing  law 
as  possible,  it  has  been  proposed  to  define  infanticide  as  a 
murder  of  the  second  degree,  and  to  make  what  is  to  be  called 
the  second  degree  of  murders  not  punishable  capitally.  If  any- 
body prefers  to  attain  the  result  in  this  way,  I  do  not  see  why 
anybody  else  should  care  to  object;  but  I  should  prefer  at  once 
defining  infanticide  as  a  separate  crime,  taking  it  out  of  the 
category  of  murder,  and  defining  its  punishment.  Supposing 
capital  punishment  in  some  way  abolished,  the  next  question  is 
what  should  be  substituted.  It  is  plain  that  for  intentional 
infanticide  the  punishment  should  be  penal  servitude,  and  for 
infanticide  through  neglect,  either  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment, as  the  judge  thinks  right.  It  should  also  be  provided 
that  where  there  has  been  culpable  neglect  and  the  child  has 
died,  the  mother  should  be  liable  to  some,  though,  perhaps  a 
lesser,  punishment  for  the  neglect,  though  it  should  not  be 
proved  that  the  death  was  caused  by  it.  The  amount  of  the 
punishment  ought,  I  think,  to  be  left  very  much  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  but  for  intentional  infanticide  it  would  be 
usually  a  longish  period  of  penal  servitude,  and  for  infanticide 
through  neglect  either  a  comparatively  short  period  of  penal 
servitude,  or  a  period  of  imprisonment  according  to  circum- 
stances. Were  such  a  law  as  is  here  suggested  passed,  it  would 
of  course  make  the  same  provisions  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  irrational  distinction  made  in  England  between 
the  killing  of  a  fully  and  of  a  partially  bom  child  would  thus 
disappear,  and  the  same  fate  would  overtake  the  fragmentary 
laws  against  concealment  of  birth  and  concealment  of  pregnancy. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  the  law  as  to  infanticide  in  Ireland 
differs  from  that  in  force  in  England,  but  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference, it  is  clear  that  it  must,  in  the  course  of  amending  the 
law,  be  made  to  disappear. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mitigation  of  the  laws  thus  proposed 
affects  only  the  mother.  I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  ground  for 
taking  the  crime  of  any  person  who  should  assist  her  to  kill  the 
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child,  out  of  the  ordinary  category  of  murder.  In  the  next 
place,  it  affects  only  newly  bom  children.  It  is  only  for  this 
case  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision,  the  crime  being 
ordinarily  conmiitted  at,  or  immediately  after,  birth,  and  the 
eases  where  the  child  is  killed  after  an  interval  from  the  birth 
being  so  rare  as  not  to  make  it  worth  while  to  interfere  with 
the  existing  law.  Questions  would  arise  at  times  whether  the 
child  could  be  called  a  newly  bom  child,  and  that  being  a 
question  of  fact,  it  might  be  left  to  the  jury  to  answer ;  or  the 
period  might  be  fixed  by  law.  The  question.  What  is  culpable 
n^lect  in  any  case?  should  clearly  be  left  to  the  jury.  It  is 
left  to  them  in  the  case  of  the  homicide  of  adults,  and  the  law 
has  only  made  itself  absurd  and  provided  loopholes  for  escape 
by  attempting  to  define  culpable  neglect  in  cases  of  infanticide. 
The  question.  What  is  culpable  neglect  ?  is  one  which  can  only 
be  determined  on  the  evidence  in  each  case,  and  when  the  jury 
know  that  the  result  of  their  verdict  will  be  a  punishment  pro  • 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  negligence,  they  will  have  no  diflB- 
colty  in  honestly  giving  it. 

Should  anyone  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  scale  of 
vanishments  thus  proposed  to  be  awarded  would  be  insufiicient, 
I  would  ask  him  to  keep  in  view  two  considerations : — Firstly, 
The  deterring  effect  of  punishment  lies  more  in  its  certainty 
than  in  its  severity,  and  under  the  new  law  which  I  propose, 
punishment  for  the  crime  would,  in  some  shape  or  other,  fairly 

Eroportioned  to  the  guilt,  follow  with  as  much  certainty  as  any 
iw  can  attain.  Secondly,  The  punishment  for  deliberate 
infanticide  would  always  be  penal  servitude,  and  in  very  bad 
cases  it  might  be  as  much  as  penal  servitude  for  life.  If  any 
one  thinks  that  the  prospect  of  a  punishment  like  that  would 
not  be  sufiiciently  deterrent,  let  him  try  for  a  little  to  realise  in 
his  mind  what  it  means  in  the  cases  of  the  persons  who  under 
this  law  would  be  subjected  to  it. 

I  prefer  dealing  with  the  subject  in  some  such  distinct 
manner  as  this,  to  adopting  any  of  the  other  solutions  that  have 
been  suggested.  Mr.  Charley's  Bill,  which  has  been  introduced 
in  Parliament  several  sessions,  I  think,  is  incomplete.  It  does 
something  towards  abolishing  the  absurdity  of  distinguishing 
between  the  cases  of  fully  and  partially  bom  children,  and  so 
far  it  is  good,  but  as  it  retains  the  part  of  the  present  law— 
namely,  capital  punishment,  which  it  is  impossible  to  enforce 
— iH  effect  would  be  to  maJse  it  more  difficult  than  ever  for 
juries  to  do  their  duty.  In  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen's  measure 
for  the  codification  of  the  law  of  homicide  there  is  a  provision 
dealing  with  infanticide,  but  the  provision  seems  to  me  both  to 
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be  open  to  some  objection  in  itself  and  to  be  incomplete.  It  is- 
open  to  some  objection  because  it  would  attain  indirectly  what 
owrht  to  be  attained  directly,  and  it  is  incomplete  because  it 
d^8  nothing  to  remove  the  distinction  as  to  imperfect  birtii, 
and  notiiing  to  make  the  punishment  of  culpable  negligence 
more  easy.  The  provision  dealing  with  infanticide,  is  that 
giving  the  jury  power  to  qualify  *  child  murder '  in  certain 
cases  as  ^manslaughter,'  and  is  in  the  following  terms : — ^^'If 
the  person  whose  death  is  caused  is  the  child  of  the  person  who- 
causes  it,  and  if  the  act  by  which  death  is  caused  is  done  while 
such  last-mentioned  person — though  not  entitled  to  be  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  insanity — is  deprived  of  the  power  of  self- 
control,  by  any  disease  or  state  of  mind  or  body,  produced  by 
bearing  the  child  whose  death  is  caused,'  then  the  jury  may 
reduce  the  charge  from  murder  to  manslaughter.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  enactment  would  be  that  it  would  leave  it  in  the 
power  of  the  jury  to  punish  capitally  a  very  deliberate  case  of 
infanticide,  while  its  practical  result  would  be  to  abolish  capital 
punishment,  for  the  jury  would  (as  in  France)  always  find  the 
extenuating  circumstances.  But  it  would  be,  I  think,  better 
to  face  the  difficulty  ;  and,  moreover,  the  remedy  is  incomplete 
because  the  mere  rendering  of  the  present  law  more  merciful 
is,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  far  from  being  the  sole  end  to  be 
attained. 

I  have  looked  into  the  codes  of  three  foreign  countries  to  see 
how  they  deal  with  infanticide.  In  France  the  crime  of  in- 
fanticide is  still  murder,  but  the  jury  have  the  uncontrolled 
power  to  find  extenuating  circumstances,  and  in  the  case  or 
their  doing  so,  the  punishment  cannot  exceed  penal  servitude 
for  life,  and  may  be  penal  servitude  for  a  fixed  period.  Capital 
punishment  seems  thus  practically  abolished.  In  Germany 
and  Austria  the  law  is  substantially  what  I  have  proposed  for 
this  country.  Indeed,  portions  of  the  Austrian  Code  could 
with  very  slight  modifications  be  adapted  to  meet  our  case.  I 
hardly  suppose  I  shall  have  injured  the  cause  by  mentioning 
that  these  two  great  countries  happen  to  have  preceded  us  in 
this  branch  of  law  reform.  I  trust  we  shall  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  while  altering  the  theory  of  our  law  to  make  it 
conform  to  our  more  reasonable  and  humane  practice,  make  it 
at  the  same  time  greatly  more  efficient  for  the  protection  of 
infant  life. 
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Mr.  W.  T.  Charley,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  Barrister-at-Law» 
in  a  Paper  on  the  question,  which  was  next  read  (inter  alia), 
said : — ^The  interrogatory  to  which  this  Paper  is  an  attempt 
to  supply  an  answer,  is  couched  in  comprehensive  terms, 
and  the  'measures'  to  which  it  refers  are  not,  I  appre- 
hend, confined  to  Acts  of  Parliament.  There  is  ample  scope 
for  the  efforts  of  the  philanthropist  in  devising  and  carrying 
ont  *  measures '  for  the  prevention  of  infanticide.  The  philan  • 
throjHst,  desirous  of  preserving  infants  from  death  by  violence, 
may  safely  assume  that  three  points  have  been  established. 
The  first-bom  of  unmarried  parents  are  the  class  of  infants 
most  exposed  to  violent  deaths.  The  mothers  of  these  infants 
generally  belong  to  the  class  of  domestic  servants,  and  have 
{H:evioualy  to  their  fall  borne  good  characters.  They  have, 
ahnost  without  exception,  been  the  victims  of  seduction,  and 
have  been  abandoned  by  their  seducers. 

The  problem  how  to  deal  with  such  cases  has  been 
b^ily  solved  by  a  benevolent  lady  who,  for  thirteen  years, 
hag  devoted  herself  to  working  it  out— Mrs.  Main,  the  foundress 
of  the  Refuge  for  Deserted  Mothers  and  their  Infants,  at 
35,  Great  Coram  Street,  London.  There  are  many  admirable 
ioatitutions  in  London,  but  I  know  of  none  more  admirable 
than  this.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  this  institution  is,  that 
it  relies  upon  the  most  powerful  of  human  instincts — a  mother's 
love.  The  young  woman  who  has  been  betrayed  generally 
finds  a  shelter  durmg  her  confinement  'in  the  lying-in  ward  of 
the  workhouse,  leaving  it  as  soon  as  she  has  recovered  health. 
Bnt  how  is  she  to  maintain  her  child?  All  trace  of  the 
father  has  been  lost.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  doubling  the 
amoont  which  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  may  recover 
fifom  the  putative  father ;  but  the  Bastardy  Laws  Amendment 
Act  of  1872  pre-supposes  the  possibility  of  proceeding  against 
him,  and  the  seducer  avoids  service  under  the  Act  by  enugrat- 
ing  or  keeping  out  of  the  way.  And  then  comes  to  the  mother 
the  terrible  thought,  *  If  I  could  only  make  away  with  the 
child ! '  Her  case  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Main, 
'fho,  after  due  inquiry,  receives  her  and  her  little  one  into 
the  Refuge  for  Deserted  Mothers  and  their  Infants,  but  only, 
M  a  rule,  if  it  is  her  first  child.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  weaned, 
the  mother  is  provided  with  a  situation,  and  the  child  is  put 
out  to  nurse. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progess  of  the  institution 
rince  1869 : — 
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Year 

Donations  and 
SabBcriptions 

Home  Expenflee 

Expenses  for 

ln£uit8and 

Nurses 

Mothers' 
Faymenti 

Women 
sent 
out 

Infants 

CO 

Bonks 

£      s     d 

£       8        d 

£        3 

d 

£     s     d 

1869 

543  10     6 

698     2     3 

346  10 

6 

290     7     0 

76 

79 

1870 

617     4     0 

646     9     3 

614     0 

0 

382  13  10 

83 

98 

1871 

876  12     6 

695     0  10 

668     0 

0 

488    7    9 

70 

111 

1872 

1074     0     0 

654  10     0 

812     6 

6 

663  16     6 

97 

138 

1873 

923     6     0 

688  17     0 

1610  19 

0 

1237  13     0 

139 

197 

1874 

2110     2  10 

969     4  10 

1933     9 

0 

1698     0     0 

234 

283 

1876 

988     8     0 

906  12     8 

1987  10 

6 

1693     3     2 

215 

260 

1876 

1160     7  10 

886  10     3 

2064  13 

0 

1697     7     3 

220 
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It  will  be  seen  that  84  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expenses  for 
the  infants  at  nurse  were  defrayed  by  the  mothers  out  of  their 
wages  1 

There  are  always  more  applications  for  the  inmates,  when 
recovered,  to  fill  situations,  than  there  are  inmates  to  fill  them. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  children  is  excellent 

As  the  present  Congress  is  held  in  Scotland,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  an  institution  has  been  established  in  Glas- 
gow on  the  model  of  Mrs.  Main's.  An  almost  precisely  similar 
result  has  been  attained  at  that  institution,  the  contributions  of 
the  mothers  amounting  to  83  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  nursing  expenses.  Referring  to  this  circumstance,  the 
Council  of  Mrs.  Main's  Institution,  in  their  last  Annual  Report, 
observe  : — '  It  seems  to  show  the  existence  everywhere  of  such 
a  force  of  maternal  afFpction  and  self-denial  for  the  children's 
sake  as  affords  a  solid  basis  for  works  of  this  kind.' 

In   1870   a  society   was  formed,  which  is  deserving  of 
honourable  mention  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  infanticide. 
I  allude  to  the  Infant  Life   Protection  Society,  which  was 
founded  in  1870  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  Dr.  Curgenven,  and 
the  Rev.   Oscar  Thorpe,  and  which  has,  ever  since  it  was 
formed,   maintained    the    most   friendly    relations   widi    the 
Social  Science  Association,  as  well  as  with  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  the  Obstetrical   Society  of  London.     I  had 
the    privilege    of  representing    the    Iiiant  Life   Protection 
Society  in  the   House   of  Commons,  the   Earl   of  Shaftes- 
bury taking  charge  of  its  measures  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  first  measure  introduced,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  was  the 
Infant  Life  Protection  Bill  of  1871,  which  was  framed  on  the 
lines  of  Dr.  Curgenven's  draft  Bill,  its  object  being  to  regulate 
baby-farming,  where    pursued  with   a  view  to  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  to  suppress  criminal  baby-farming.     At 
the  desire  of  Lord  Aberdare  (then  Home  Secretary),  I  with* 
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drew  the  Bill,  and  moved  for  a  Select  Committee.  Mr. 
Spencer  Walpole  consented  to  preside  over  the  Committee. 
And  here  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  acknowledgments  to 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  to  whom  the  adoption  of  the  Society's 
views  by  the  Select  Committee  was  mainly  due.  The  Select 
CkHnmittee  for  the  Protection  of  Infant  Life  sat  for  many  days 
and  examined  many  witnesses.  The  members  of  this  Congress 
will  find  in  the  pages  of  the  Report,  and  in  the  evidence  an- 
nexed to  it,  abundant  matter  for  serious  thought.  In  1872, 
I  introduced  another  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Infant  Life, 
framed  by  the  Society  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee.  The 
Bill  was  watered  down  during  its  progress  through  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  misdirected  efforts  of  hon.  members 
trho  were  opposed  to  all  legislation  on  the  subject.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  Lord  Portman  succeeded  in  getting  the  Bill  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  which  altered  it  from  a  Bill  for  the 
licensing  of  nurses  to  a  Bill  for  the  registration  of  baby  farms. 
But,  even  in  the  shape  in  which  it  became  law,  The  Infant 
Life  Protection  Act,  1872,  was  instrumental,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Lankester,  Coroner  for  Middlesex,  in 
stamping  out  criminal  baby-farming  in  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict, owing  to  its  energetic  enforcement  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  The  Act,  I  regret  to  say,  has  not  (except 
at  Scarborough)  been  enforced  with  energy  by  the  local  autho- 
rities of  the  provinces  and  of  Scotland. 

The  first  recommendation  which  I  venture  to  make  is  that 
a '  better  measure  '  be  carried  through  Parliament  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  infant  life. 

I  carried  through  Parliament,  on  behalf  of  the  Infant  Life 
Protection  Society,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
the  Bastardy  Laws  Amendment  Acts  of  1872  and  J873.  I  trust 
that  ere  long  a  Bill  for  the  consolidation  and  the  further 
amendment  of  the  Bastardy  Laws  of  England  will  be  passed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  suggestion  of  such  a 
measure  is  the  second  recommendation  which  I  venture  to 
make. 

In  England  and  Ireland  a  girl  can  contract  a  valid 
marriage  as  soon  as  she  has  attained  the  age  of  12  ;  a  boy 
as  soon  as  he  has  attained  the  age  of  14.  Almost  in  every 
country  in  Europe  the  nubile  age  is  fixed  at  a  later  period  of 
life  than  in  our  own — the  most  common  age  being  15  for  girls 
and  18  for  young  men.  The  Infant  Life  Protection  Society 
fdaced  in  my  hands  in  1873  a  Bill  to  Amend  the  Laws  of  Se- 
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duction,  which,  amongst  other  things,  made  it  a  misdemeanour 
to  seduce  a  young  girl  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14,  and  a 
felony  under  the  age  of  12.  I  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  this 
amendment  of  the  law  till  the  Session  of  1875,  aldiough  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  second  reading  for  the  Bill  in  1873  and 
1874.  In  1875  I  had  the  powerful  support  of  Mr.  Cross*  the 
Home  Secretary,  but  only  for  the  protection  of  young  girls 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  13.  The  House  of  Lords  emas- 
culated my  Bill  in  1875  by  throwing  out  the  clause  raising  the 
age  of  protection  from  12  to  13;  but,  through  the  energetic  sup* 
port  of  Earl  Beauchamp,  who  represents  the  Home  Office  in 
the  Upper  House,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  clause  reinstated 
in  the  Bill,  and  it  is  now  law. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  age  of  marriage  of 
girls  be  altered  from  12  to  14,  and  that  the  age  of  protection  of 
girls  from  seduction  be  raised  from  13  to  14. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  measures  to  which  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  Congress  are  only  indirect  means  of 
attaining  the  object  in  view  ;  and  it  may  be  very  fairly  asked^ 
*  Can  you  not  suggest  any  direct  means  of  preventing  and 
punishing  infanticide  ? '  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  can ;  but  for 
this  purpose  I  must  proceed  to  call  attention  to  the  Report 
of  the  Capital  Punishment  Commission : — 

*  13.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  frequent  failures 
of  justice  in  cases  of  infanticide. 

^  The  crime  of  infanticide,  as  distinguished  from  murder  in 
general,  is  not  known  to  the  English  law.  The  moment  a 
child  is  born  alive,  it  is  as  much  under  the  protection  of  the 
law  as  an  adult. 

'  14.  We  have  considered  whether  the  failure  of  justice, 
which  undoubtedly  often  occurs  in  such  cases,  may  not  be 
obviated  by  some  change  in  the  law  which  shall  add  to  the 
protection  of  new-bom  children.  The  principal  obstacle  which 
now  prevents  the  due  enforcement  of  the  law  is  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  giving  positive  proof  that  the  child  alleged  to  have 
been  murdered  was  completely  born  alive. 

^  15.  We  have  given  this  important  and  difficult  subject 
our  serious  attention,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  opinion,  that 
an  Act  should  be  passed  making  it  an  offence,  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm  or 
serious  injury  upon  a  child  during  its  birth,  or  within  seven 
days  afterwards,  in  case  such  child  has  subsequently  died.  No 
proof  that  the  child  was  completely  bom  alive  should  be 
required.    With  respect  to  the  offence  of  concealment  of  birth^ 
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we  think  that  no  person  should  be  liable  to  be  convicted  of  such 
offence  upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  but  should  be  tried 
upon  a  separate  indictment.  The  accused  should  not  be 
entitled  to  be  acquitted  in  either  of  the  above  cases  if  it  should 
be  proyed  on  the  trial  that  the  offence  amounted  to  murder  or 
maoslaughter.' 

These  reconmiendations  were  made  by  a  most  distinguished 
body,  including  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  Mr. 
Gadiorne  Harfy,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  John 
Bright;  they  were  unanimous  recommendations;  and  were, 
moreover,  founded  on  the  evidence  of.  some  of  the  most  eminent 
judges  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Charley,  after  giving  extracts  from  the  evidence  of 
Lord  Cranworth,  Lord  Wensleydale,  Mr.  Justice  Willes, 
Baron  Martin,  and  Mr.  Avory  (Clerk  of  Arraigns),  proceeded 
to  remark  that  Lord  S.  G.  Osborne  ^the  '  S.  G.  O.'  of  the 
Times)  said  in  the  course  of  his  exammation — '  In  nine  casex 
QMt  often,  trying  women  for  their  lives  for  infanticide  is  a  cruel 
farce.  It  is  felt  by  all  concerned  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  reduce  the  capital  to  the  minor  offence.  Even  if  this  fails, 
ind  the  jury  cannot  avoid  or  evade  a  verdict  of  "  murder,"  no 
one  for  one  moment  believes  that  the  woman  will  be  executed.' 

In  1866,  Lord  Cranworth  carried  through  the  House  of 
Lords  a  Bill  founded  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Capital 
Punishment  Commissioners ;  but  in  this  Bill  the  proviso  that 
the  crime  must  be  followed  by  the  death  of  the  child,  in  order 
to  be  cognisable  by  the  English  law,  was  omitted. 

No  further  effort  was  made  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Capital  Punishment  Commissioners  for  seven  years. 
In  1873, 1  introduced  the  Infanticide  Bill  of  the  Infant  Life 
Protection  Society.  Sir  John  Holker,now  Attorney-General, 
supported  the  Bill  in  a  powerful  speech.  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  two  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners,  in- 
Nsted  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  to  which  Lord  Aberdare 
ttd  Lord  Coleridge  (then  respectively  Home  Secretary  and 
Solicitor-General)  assented,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Government  had  prepared  a  Bill  on  the  subject.  The  only 
controversy  which  arose  in  1873  on  the  wording  of  the  Bill 
was  whether  the  new  offence  should  extend  to  persons  other 
Man  the  mother  of  the  child.  As  settled  by  the  committee  of 
the  Infant  Life  Protection  Society,  the  Bill  extended  to 
'persons '  generally,  but  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
it  was  restricted  to  the  mother  of  the  child.  The  more  im- 
portant sections  of  the  Bill,  as  amended  in  Conmiittee,  were  as. 
follows: — 
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*  3.  If  the  mother  of  any  child  shall  unlawfully  and  mali 
ciously  wound  or  inflict  any  grievous  bodily  harm  upon  sue 
child  during  or  immediately  after  its  birth,  and  shall  thereb 
cause  its  death,  she  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  on  convictio 
thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kep 
in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  t 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  o 
without  hard  labour. 

'  4.  On  an  indictment  under  this  Act  for  unlawfully  an 
maliciously  wounding  or  iaflicting  any  grievous  bodily  han 
upon  any  child  during  or  immediately  after  its  birth,  an 
thereby  causing  its  death,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prov 
that  such  child  was  completely  born  alive. 

*  5.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  (except  as  hereinaftc 
provided)  exempt  any  person  from  liability  to  be  tried  for  th 
murder  or  manslaughter  of  any  such  child. 

'  6.  If  the  facts  or  matters,  alleged  in  an  indictment  fc 
any  felony  under  this  Act,  shall  amount  in  law  to  murder  c 
manslaughter,  such  indictment  shall  not,  by  reason  thereo; 
be  deemed  void,  erroneous,  or  defective ;  and  if  the  facts  c 
matters  proved  on  the  trial  of  any  person  indicted  for  an 
felony  under  this  Act  shall  amount  in  law  to  murder  or  man 
slaughter,  such  person  shall  not,  by  reason  thereof,  be  entitle 
to  be  acquitted  of  such  felony ;  but  no  person  tried  for  sue 
felony  shall  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  murder  or  man 
slaughter  upon  the  same  facts.' 

The  second  section  repealed  the  proviso  to  sec.  60  of  the  2 
&  25  Vict.  c.  100,  which  gives  the  jury  the  option  of  finding 
verdict  of  concealment  of  birth  on  an  indictment  for  murder. 

In  1874, 1  had  pledged  myself  at  the  general  election  1 
carry,  if  possible,  a  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to  Infai 
ticide,  and,  as  the  Conservative  Government  was  pledged  1 
a  policy  of  social  reform,  I  anticipated  no  difficulty,  and  \ 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  reintroduced  the  Infanticic 
Bill  of  the  last  Parliament.  The  Recorder  of  London  hi 
charge  of  a  Homicide  Law  Amendment  Bill,  drafted,  I  believ 
by  Sir  Fitsjames  Stephen;  and  Mr.  Cross,  the  new  Hon 
Secretary,  would  only  assent  to  the  second  reading  of  tl 
Infanticide  Bill  on  condition  that  it  should  be  referred  to  tl 
same  Select  Committee  as  the  Bill  of  the  Recorder.  The  Sele 
Committee  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and  through  I 
powerful  influence,  to  which,  to  my  surprise,  the  prese 
Attorney-General,  who  was  on  the  Select  Committee,  yieldc 
the  Bill  was  so  cut  about  by  the  Select  Conunittee  that  I  cou 
hardly  recognise  it    It  was  melted  down  into  two  new  claufl< 
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I  was  80  ashamed  of  some  of  the  words  of  the  first  clause 

that  I  quietly  got  them  expunged  in  Committee  of  the  whole 

House.      The  ^ill  then^  however,  appeared  clearly  (owing  to 

ihe  introduction  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  word  ^  wil- 

folly')  to  be  one  for  substituting  ten  years'  penal  servitude  for 

bsngmg,  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  a  new-bom  infant  by  its 

mo^er.     The  objectionable  principle  also  of  giving  the  jury 

vk  option  was  perpetuated  by  the  Select  Committee,  the  clause 

for  depriving  a  jury  of  the  power  of  finding  a  verdict  of  con- 

eealment  of  birth  on  an  indictment  for  murder  bein^  omitted, 

and  the  jury  being  further  empowered  to  find  a  mother  guilty 

of  the  new  offence  on  an  indictment  for  murder.      In  this 

absurd  shape  the  Bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 

it  was  throw^i  out  without  a  division  on  the  motion  of  Lord 

Bedesdale.     The  Bill,  however,  was  not  my  Bill,  but  that  of 

Ae  Select  Committee,  or  rather  of  Mr.  Lowe. 

In  1875  I  re-introduced  the  Infanticide  Bill  in  the  form  in 
iriuch  it  was  reprinted  after  its  formal  committal  in  1873.  It 
was  read  a  second  time  amid  the  applause  of  the  leading  lawyers 
of  the  House.  The  Recorder  of  London,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  ex- Attorney-General,  Mr.  Cole,  Q.C.,  Mr. 
M.  Lloyd,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Evans  expressed  approval  of  its 
principle.  I  was  congratulated  on  all  sides,  and  was  told  that 
the  Bill  was  sure  to  pass — but  alas  for  the  instability  of 
hopes  I  Obstructives  moved  to  report  progress  when  the  Bill 
was  called  on.  At  last,  with  the  omission  of  the  words,  ^  and 
thereby  cause  its  death,'  the  Bill  passed  through  Committee. 
When  the  Session  closed  the  Bill  stood  for  the  third  readino:. 
The  late  Mr.  Vance,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  offered  the 
Bill  a  sudden  and  strenuous  opposition.  The  rule  that  no 
opposed  business  can  be  taken  after  half-past  twelve  at  night  was 
employed  successfully  as  a  means  of  defeating  the  Bill. 

In  1876  I  for  the  fourth  time  introduced  the  Bill.  It 
meared,  however,  with  a  changed  name  and  an  important 
alteration.  The  words  ^  and  thereby  cause  its  death '  were 
omitted,  and  being  no  longer  a  Bill  for  dealing  exclusively  with 
in&nticide,  its  scope  being  enlarged,  its  name  was  altered  to 
'The  Offences  against  the  Person  Bill.'  I  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Bill  read  a  second  time  on  the  third  day  of  the  Session, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Bills  of  the  Government,  a  cir- 
comstance  I  believe  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  congratulations  of  the  previous  Sessions 
were  renewed,  but  two  new  opponents — Mr.  Peter  Taylor  and 
Sir  Edward  Watkin — appeared.  The  Bill  went  into  Com- 
mittee, but  it  never  came  out  of  Committee.    Motions  to  report 
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progress  were  made  on  every  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Raikei 
took  the  chair.  I  must  do  the  Attorney-General  the  justice 
to  say  that^  night  after  night  he  sat  up  till  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  support  the  Bill  by  voice  and  vote.  AU, 
however,  was  in  vain.  I  persevered  till  the  last  week  almosi 
of  the  Session,  and  then  withdrew  the  Bill. 

A  deputation  from  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Society,  tfai 
British  Medical  Association,  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  LondoDi 
and  this  Association,  waited  last  Session,  by  appointment,  oi 
Mr.  Cross  at  the  Home  Office,  to  induce  the  Grovernment  to 
take  the  Infanticide  Bill  in  hand,  and  the  matter  is  now  under 
consideration.  The  decision  rests,  as  I  understand,  with  the 
Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Holker,  who  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  question.  I  trust  that  this  Con- 
gress will  bring  its  powerful  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Gt)verD- 
ment,  to  induce  them  to  amend  the  law  of  infanticide.  The 
amendment  of  the  law  of  homicide  is  a  much  larger  questioni 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Homicide  Law  Committee,  can 
well  afford  to  wait.  But  the  question  with  which  this  Paper 
deals  cannot  afford  to  wait 

In  the  Police  Betums  of  England  and  Wales  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  cases  of  infanticide  and  other  murders; 
the  only  source  of  information  is  the  Coroners'  Beturns,  in 
which  the  distinction  is  made.  In  the  Irish  Police  BetamSi 
as  in  those  of  coroners'  inquests,  infanticide  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinguished  from  other  murders.  The  Coroners' 
Returns,  embodied  in  the  Judicial  Statistics  of  England  and 
Wales,  present  some  points  of  interest.  Thus  it  appears  that 
of  223  verdicts  of  *  Wilful  Murder '  returned  by  Coroners' 
Juries  in  1874,  127,  or  more  than  half,  were  cases  of  wilful 
murder  of  infants  of  one  year  old  and  under.  Of  200  ye^ 
diets  of  *  Wilful  Murder '  returned  by  Coroners'  Juries  in  1875. 
a  still  larger  proportion,  viz.  110,  were  cases  of  wilful  murdei 
of  infants  of  one  year  old  and  under. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  existing  state  of  thelaiv 
which  enables  a  jury  at  the  trial  to  find  a  verdict  of  conceal 
ment  of  birth  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  affords  a  direc 
encouragement  to  juries  to  compound  with  their  consciences  b; 
finding  the  accused  guilty  of  the  minor  offences  on  the  majc 
charge. 

Dr.  Neilson  Hancock,  the  compiler  of  the  Judicial  Sti 
tistics  of  Ireland,  calculates  that  the  number  of  murders  < 
infants  of  one  year  old  and  under  in  England  and  Wales  i 
on  the  average,  fifty  times  the  number  of  murders  occurrir 
amongst  an  equal  number  of  the  population  at  other  periods 
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E  life.  In  Ireland  the  proportion  of  infants  of  one  year  old  and 
under  was  ascertained  by  the  Census  Commissioners  to  be  as  2 '4 
to  97 '6.  The  proportional  number  of  murders  in  Ireland  other 
Aan  infanticides  which  would  correspond  to  the  infanticides 
iroold,  in  1874,  have  been  1,057.  The  actual  number  was 
only  32  !  In  England  and  Wales  the  proportional  number  of 
murders  other  than  infanticides  which  would  correspond  to  the, 
infimticides  would,  in  1874,  have  been  1,034.  The  actual 
number  was  19  !  It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Neilson  Han- 
cock should  r^ard  the  Statistics  of  Infanticide  in  England 
«nd  Wales  as  '  quite  startlingj* 
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Professor  W.  A.  Hunter,  addressing  himself  to  the  subject  of  the 
pnnishment  of  infanticide,  said  they  had  a  clear  proposition  to  start 
with — ^that  the  present  law  was  a  failure.  In  the  discussion  of  any 
kgal  question  it  was  important  to  have  a  distinct  opinion  on  the  work- 
ii^  of  the  present  law,  before  considering  any  proposal  for  making  a 
new  law ;  and  everybody — even  those  who  had  not  heard  the  conclu- 
ore  demonstration  of  Sheriff  Wilson — must  be  satisfied  that  the  law  in 
regard  to  in&nticide  was  a  failure.  It  was  a  &ilure  because  it  repre- 
sented sentimental  and  not  rational  legislation.  The  Scotch  Act, 
iHiich  had  been  passed  about  the  time  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  evils  of  sentimental  legisla-r 
tioD.  The  reason  why  they  failed  in  regard  to  infanticide  was  this — 
they  considered  infanticide  in  one  aspect  only.  They  thought  of  the 
«trocityof  a  woman,who  ought  to  be  possessed  of  the  maternal  instinct, 
destroying  her  offspring ;  and  looking  at  it  tooTci  that  abstract  point  of 
view,  they  resolved  that  it  was  not  an  ordhiary  crime,  but  one  of  a 
peculiarly  horrible  character.  But  an  actual  case  occurs,  and  they 
have  a  living  woman  before  them — a  woman  not  unfrequently  pos- 
"ened  of  some  personal  attractions — a  woman  for  whose  position  they 
inevitably  feel  commiseration.  This  new  sentiment  entirely  destroys 
4e  effect  of  the  other,  which  gave  birth  to  the  law.  He  agreed  with 
tile  main  propositions  of  the  SherifTs  paper.  Any  person  who  at- 
tempted to  dcdine  murder  on  a  rational  or  scientific  basis  would  be 
tmable  to  include  in&nticide.  If  you  took  into  account  the  relation  of 
tbe  person  that  is  killed,  and  the  person  who  kills,  it  would  at  once  be 
seen  that  in&nticide  was,  by  that  simple  consideration,  placed  in  a 
different  cat^ory.  The  difference  might  be  tested  in  this  way. 
Compare  the  feeling  roused  by  a  woman  who  kills  her  new-born  babe 
nnd  by  one  who  kills  the  newly-born  babe  of  another  woman.  The 
jury  would  not  have  the  slightest  atom  of  compassion  for  the  latter 
^"'oman.  This  atrocity  is  very  rare,  but  when  it  did  occur,  juries  con- 
noted readily.     How  was  it  that  juries,  in  actually  applying  the  law. 
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were  more  rational  tlian  the  law  itself?     The  reason  Mras  this — the 
chief  object  of  visiting  murder  with  most  severe  punishment  was  to 
allaj  the  alarm  which  it  created  in  the  community.     The  feeling  of  in- 
security of  life  to  which  the  crime  gave  rise  was  the  chief  element  in 
its  heinousnesfl.     In  infanticide  that  element  was  wholly  wanting.     If 
a  mother  kills  her  newly-born  child,  no  alarm  is  created  in  the  breast 
of  any  human  being.     Looking  then  to  the  crime  with  reference  to 
the  evils  which  result  i&om  it,  infanticide  was  really  a  distinct  crime 
from  murder,  and  should  be  difEerently  treated.     Sheriff  Wilson's  re- 
mark that  infanticide  was  rare  in  cases  of  married  women  was  less 
true  than  might  be  wished.     It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  know ; 
but  if  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Lankester,  who  had  great  experience 
as  coroner  for  Middlesex,  were  correct,  the  crime  of  infanticide  among 
married  women  was  more  extensive  than  was  supposed.     Dr.  Lan- 
kester came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deaths  by  overlaying  were  too 
numerous  to  be  accounted  for  by  accident  alone.     As  to  the  killing 
of  illegitimate  children,  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  two  feelings. 
Every  woman  had  at  least  some  maternal  instinct.     This  instinct  was 
counteracted  by  two  feelings,  the  feeling  of  shame,  and  the  pressure  of 
poverty.    The  shame  could  only  be  counteracted  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment.     Poverty  was  by  no  means  an  imcommon  incentive  to  this 
crime ;  and  where  shame  alone  would  not  lead  to  the  crime,  shame 
aggravated  by  poverty  would.     He  threw  out  the  suggestion,  there- 
fore, that  one  remedy  would  be  to  give  a  more  effectual  claim  against 
the  father  of  a  child.     The  law  was  inadequate  at  present  in  that  re< 
spect,  and  the  male  parent  should  be  compelled  to  pay  not  a  paltry  ^"7^ 
shillings  per  week,  but  in  proportion  to  his  means.     The  woman  might 
give  notice  to  the  person  whom  she  alleged  to  be  the  father  of  the 
child  that  the  child  would  probably  soon  be  bom.     If  it  were  proved 
in  a  case  of  infanticide  that  this  person  had  taken  no  means  to  provide 
the  woman  with  the  means  and  appliances  necessary  for  the  birth,  he 
should  be  treated  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  of  the  infanticide. 
He  would  not  punish  the  man  by  imprisonment,  except  in  very  grave 
cases,  but  he  would  rather  pimish  him  by  fine.     With  regard  to  the 
difficult  point  of  drawing  the  line  and  distinguishing  between  in&in- 
ticide  and  murder,  he  could  not  venture  to  say  how  it  should  be  dealt 
with  ;  though  he  pointed  out  that  there  were  cases  in  which  one  of  the 
incentives  to  infanticide  could  not  operate  until  after  the  child  had 
existed  long  enough  to  make  its  death  at  the  mother's  hands,  as  the  law 
at  present  stood,  a  murder.     He  referred  to  cases  where  the  birth 
happened  in  a  workhouse,  and  where  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
the  child  was  only  realised  by  the  poverty-stricken  mother  after  she 
left  that  place.     If  we  had  a  proper  definition  of  murder  generally, 
and  gave  juries  the  power  of  finding  extenuating  circumstances,  as  they 
ought  to  have  it,  this  difiiculty  would  in  some  degree  be  met. 

Mrs.  £dward  Parker  (Dundee)  said  this  was  a  question  on  which  the 
voice  of  woman  ought  to  be  heard.  She  had  been  glad  to  hear  Sheriff 
Wilson  state  that  the  laws  applicable  to  these  cases  were  too  unjust 
and  cruel  to  be  applied.  She  had  often  noticed  that  judges  were  not 
bad  enough  to  apply  the  laws  as  they  stood  in  the  Statute  Book. 
What  was  the  question?     The  trust  of  an  innocent  girl  had  .been 
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betrayed.  The  greatest  injuiy  had  been  placed  upon  her  by  some 
oowudy  who  did  not  stand  by  her  when  she  was  placed  in  the  dock. 
If  the  ptying  angels  ever  shed  tears  over  human  misery,  they  must 
nudy  do  so  over  the  sight  of  a  girl  in  court  surrounded  by  men,  be- 
trayed by  a  man,  brought  into  her  position  by  men,  judged  by  a  jury 
of  men — ^not  a  jury  of  her  peers — and  forsaken  by  the  man  who  ought 
to  acknowledge  the  parentage.  If  women  had  a  voice  in  the  making  of 
the  laws,  she  thought  they  would  bring  out  these  modest  fathers. 
Thej  would  place  upon  their  heads  the  crown  of  &therhood,  unworthy 
as  they  were  to  wear  it.  It  seemed  to  her  a  great  injustice  that  on 
die  woman  should  be  thrown  the  responsibility  of  rearing  the  child, 
and  that  she  alone  should  be  branded  with  a  shameful  name,  which 
climg  also  to  the  innocent  chOd.  She  did  not  believe  in  illegitimate 
childhood.  There  was  no  illegitimate  childhood.  There  might  be  ille- 
gitimate parentage,  but  what  right  had  we  to  brand  with  a  shameful 
name  any  being  into  whom  the  Almighty  Father  had  breathed  life  ? — 
S3)e  felt  00  strongly  on  this  subject  that  she  could  not  say  the  words 
ibe  wished.  She  wished  she  was  eloquent  enough  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  those  before  her,  so  that  from  that  Association  might  spring  forth 
some  new  and  more  just  ideas  with  regard  to  this  subject.  Let  mothers 
be  sheltered  and  treated  more  kindly.  Let  not  all  the  onus  be  cast 
upon  tiiem.  Abandoned  and  outcast  as  they  were,  abandoned  by 
stints,  outcast  by  sinners,  there  was  no  door  of  escape  for  them.  Could 
theie  be  the  ones  for  whom  the  Good  Shepherd  left  the  bleating  flock  ? 
She  hoped  something  would  be  done  to  recognise  the  complicity  of  the 
male  in  these  offences,  and  she  thanked  Sheriff  Wilson  for  his  paper, 
which,  considering  that  it  was  written  from  a  man*s  standpoint,  dis- 
doaed  a  most  merciful  view. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  said  he  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this 
subject  in  that  county.  It  was  a  crime  in  regard  to  which  the  maxim 
held  doubly  good — ^prevention  is  better  than  cure.  He  found  that 
illegitimacy  sprung  from  want  of  care  among  the  poorest  and  most 
%norant  people.  Certain  classes  were  so  poor  and  ignorant  that  they 
lank  to  prostitution  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  livelihood.  One  of 
these  women  had  a  child.  Her  condition  became  the  most  deplorable 
that  could  be  conceived.  The  unfortunate  woman  was  often  turned 
oat  of  service  without  the  means  of  supporting  her  child.  If  the 
paternity  were  denied,  she  could  only  obtain  a  few  pounds  per  annum 
after  an  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  action  in  the  SherifTs  Court,  and 
ahe  had  to  live  a  year  without  any  support  from  the  father.  The  Poor 
law  authorities  would  only  assist  her  if  she  entered  the  workhouse 
with  her  child,  and  relief  was  stopped  when  the  child  was  a  year  old. 
To  prevent  infanticide,  therefore,  more  and  readier  relief  must  be 
aTailable  for  women  in  this  position,  and  the  male  parent  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  towards  the  child's  support  from  the  outset  as  in 
Sng^d.  As  to  punishment,  he  thought  even  Sheriff  Wilson's  sug- 
gtttioDs  too  severe.  One  half  the  imprisonment  he  suggested  was  the 
titmofit  that  should  be  inflicted,  and  it  ought  to  be  certain.  We  could 
not  repress  crime  of  this  sort  by  severity.  The  punishment  should  be 
certain,  but  not  too  severe. 
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Major  Ross  (Aberdeen)  thought  the  section  indebted  to  the  lady 
who  had  the  courage  to  rise  and  speak  on  this  subject  from  a  woman* a 
point  of  view.  His  opinion,  derived  from  long  experience  as  a  criminal 
officer,  was  that  the  greater  amount  of  blame  for  this  crime  lay  on  the 
side  of  the  man.  If  men  who  led  youm;  women  astray  were  to  be 
told  that  their  actions  might  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  some  such 
law  as  that  suggested  by  Professor  Hunter,  they  would  think  twice 
before  they  endeavoured  to  tamper  with  the  modesty  or  virtue  of  any 
female.  He  was  therefore  in  &vour  of  the  father  of  the  child  who  was 
convicted  of  neglect  being  made  particeps  criminis  before  the  fact  of 
infanticide. 

Mr.  William  Griffith,  Barrister -at-Law,  thought  it  necessary  to 
remind  the  section  that  infanticide  was  one  thing,  and  the  moral 
ofiEence  in  which  both  man  and  woman  were  culpable,  another.  It 
was  carrying  sentiment  too  &r  to  say  that  the  father  of  the  illegitimate 
child  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  accessory  before  the  fact.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  there  was  any  guilty  intention  on  his  part.  At  present 
our  law  did  not  seem  to  tend  to  prevent  the  commission  of  this  crime. 
Juries  were  led  away  by  their  feelings.  They  eagerly  laid  hold  of 
every  favourable  scrap  of  evidence,  and  they  brought  in  verdicts  of 
'  Not  guilty,*  when  there  was  no  moral  doubt  that  guilt  did  exist 
That  was  a  strong  argument  for  au  alteration ;  and  public  opinion  muiBt 
be  educated  to  the  point  of  altering  the  law.  Certainty  was  more  im- 
portant than  severity.  If  punishment  was  sure,  it  might  have  some 
deterrent  effect,  such  as  the  death  punishment  failed  to  produce  be- 
cause of  the  probability  that  a  jury  would  not  convict  where  death  was 
the  penalty.  The  question  of  punishment  after  all,  however,  was  not 
so  important  here  as  the  means  of  acting  on  the  habits  of  society  so  as 
to  prevent  this  crime.  We  must  look  to  education  to  effect  some 
change.  The  crime  varied  according  to  the  usages  of  society.  In 
India  where,  though  suttee  had  been  abolished  amongst  the  Hindoos, 
second  marriages  were  not  contracted,  the  cases  of  infanticide  were 
fearfully  numerous.  Jurists  ofVen  took  a  more  merciful  view  of  these 
subjects  than  ladies,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  to-day.  The 
female  mind  was  capable  of  strongest  pity,  and  he  sympathised  with 
Mrs.  Parker  on  the  view  she  took  of  the  moral  guilt  of  both  sexes.  If 
the  view  she  took  were  taken  by  other  ladies,  it  would  not  be  so  diffi- 
cult to  settle  this  question.     But 

All  sin  a  sister's  tear  coald  claim, 
Elxcept  an  erring  sister's  shame. 

He  thought  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission,  that  a 
moderate  sentence  of  penal  servitude  should  be  substituted  for  the 
penalty  of  death,  was  worthy  of  adoption. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Barclay  agreed  with  what  was  said  about  remedies  by 
Sheriff  Wilson.  The  pimishment  was  at  present  rather  severe,  and  he 
did  not  trust  much  to  this  severity  of  punishment.  A  question  may  be 
asked,  at  what  age  did  infanticide  cease  to  be  infanticide  and  become 
murder  7  A  case  occurred  recently  in  Perth.  There  was  a  mother 
with  a  child  nine  months  old.     The  dastardly  father  did  not  give  her 
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a  fiffthingy  and  the  grandmother  of  the  child  complained  that  it  was  a 
burden  on  her.  In  open  daylight  the  mother  went  and  threw  her  beau- 
uM  child  into  the  Taj.  She  was  charged  with  murder.  She  pleaded 
gmlty.  The  sentence  waa  six  months'  imprisonment.  It  may  be  said 
'diit  this  was  a  mockery.  Universal  disapprobation  was  excited,  but 
lie  believed  there  were  very  extenuating  circumstances.  It  was  pre- 
vention that  he  looked  to  rather  than  punitdiment  for  a  decrease  of  this 
evil,  which  in  his  own  district  was  yearly  increasing.  He  held  that  aa 
the  receiver  was  worse  than  the  thief  so  the  seducer  was  worse  than  the 
mother  who  slew  the  child.  He  held  him  to  be  an  accessory  before  the 
&cl  if  he  made  no  provision  for  his  child.  He  hoped  that  a  change 
would  be  made  in  the  marriage  law  and  in  the  law  of  affiliation.  The 
difficulty  at  present  of  fixing  paternity  was  great.  He  had  published  a 
pamphlet  showing  that  nearly  half  the  affiliation  cases  went  against  the 
voman  when  morally  all  were  convinced  that  she  was  right.  The 
difficulty  was  to  get  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  legally  that  she  was 
right.  The  question  is  not  now  whether  the  fact  is,  but  whether 
ample  proof  of  the  fact  can  be  got.  There  could  not  be  a  greater 
temptation  to  in&nticide  than  the  workhouse  treatment  of  women  who 
had  children  in  Scotland.  A  woman  with  one  child  is  refused  admis- 
aoD,  but  when  qualified  by  having  two  she  is  admitted.  The  grand 
remedy  against  in&nticide  was  not  its  punishment  but  its  prevention^ 
and  that  by  the  spread  of  education  moral  and  religious. 

Mr.  R.  Demnt  Urlin  (Barrister-at-Law)  said  that  though  during 
the  last  few  days  he  had  frequently  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Scotch  law  was  superior  to  the  law  of  England,  he  must  now  claim 
fiv  England  a  su|)erior  law  of  affiliation.  In  England,  the  process  of 
pnttiDg  that  law  into  force  was  not  expensive,  and  the  sum  which  tlie 
&ther  might  be  required  to  contribute  in  aliment  had  been  raised  to 
^eahillings  per  week.  In  Scotland  the  process  was,  it  seemed,  mo  e 
difficult  and  the  allowance  was  very  much  lower.  The  section  ycwa 
indebted  to  the  lady  who  had  spoken  for  the  high  tone  she  had  given  to 
the  discussion  by  reminding  them  of  the  value  of  a  human  soul.  As 
soon  as  a  child  was  bom  into  the  world  it  became  part  of  the  intellec- 
toal  and  spiritual  universe ;  and  aa  such  it  had  distinct  rights  and  a 
distinct  value.  Therefore  every  child,  as  one  of  the  community,  must 
he  protected,  and  legislated  for  accordingly.  What  were  the  objects  of 
^  law  ?  Of  its  many  objects  the  first  and  most  important  was  the 
preservation  of  human  life.  If  an  effectual  mode  of  saving  life  could 
he  suggested,  even  if  that  effectual  mode  put  us  in  the  dilemma  that  it 
tended  to  produce  other  mischiefs,  yet  life  should  be  preserved.  Other 
crils  must  not  weigh  in  the  balance  against  human  life,  which  it  is  the 
first  object  of  the  law  to  preserve.  At  present  the  poor  mother,  on 
leaving  the  workhouse,  was  obliged  to  take  her  child — she  could  not 
l«ve  it.  Starving  and  frenzied  she  was  free  to  leave  it  in  the  nearest 
"▼cr.  Instead  of  being  driven  by  shame  and  poverty  to  destroy  tlio 
infimt,  the  mother  ought  to  be  allowed  to  leave  her  child  somewhere 
where  it  would  be  cared  for  There  was  in  London  one  *  Found linj^ 
Hospital,*  but  it  was  not  managed  in  the  way  he  meant.  His  proposi- 
tion-—doubtless  an  unpopuLar  one — was  simply  this,  that  as  the  State 
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ought  to  protect,  by  any  method,  all  hiiman  creatures  among  its  8ub> 
jectB  from  death,  any  wretched  mother  should  be  able  to  leave  her 
in&nt  at  the  door  of  a  public  institution — provided  by  the  State  or  by 
charitable  enterprise — where  its  life  would  be  sacred.  In  Fiance  there 
are  such  institutions,  from  which  indeed  certain  inconveniences  might 
bo  found  to  follow ;  nor  did  he  wish  anyone  who  followed  him  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  overlooked  the  moral  inconveniences  and  dangers  of 
such  a  course.  He  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  them  ;  and  admitted 
them  most  fully :  but  his  view  was  that  the  preservation  of  life  was 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  State ;  and  that  for  tiiis  all  minor  risks  must 
be  run.  He  firmly  believed  the  prevention  of  infanticide  could  be 
secured  by  this  metiiod  and  by  no  other. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ace  (Gainsborough)  said  he  had  waited  to  hear  a 
legal  definition  of  infanticide.      Literally  and  philosophically  it  was  ihe 
slaying  of  one  who  could  not  speak  ;  but  that  was  not  the  legal  meaning 
of  the   term.      A   law  passed   in  England  in   the  year  1874  jwe- 
vented  a  midwife  taking  a  child  to  the  churchyard,  declaring  it  still-b(uiv 
and  getting  its  interment  allowed.    There  must  be  a  medical  certificate 
that  the  child  was  still-bom  before  it  could  be  interred.    That  had,  no 
doubt,  prevented  the  easy  commission  of  the  crime ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  medical  men  were  not  strict  in  reporting  the  cause  of  death. 
The  certificates  received  by  the  Registrars  were  often  the  most  uaeles 
things  in  the  world.    *  Inanition '  was  generally  recorded  as  the  cause  oT 
death  in  in&nts.     Medical  men  in  Manchester  had  reported  that  mean» 
were  sometimes  taken  by  cruel  parents  to  destroy  children  of  the  ages 
of  twelve,   fourteen,  or   sixteen   months.     There   was   no    means  of" 
ascertaining  at  present,  except  from  medical  men,  how  mortality  of 
children  was  occasioned,  and  there  was  absolute  necessity  for  greater 
strictness  in  the  certificate.     The  state  of  society  in  many  agricultural 
districts,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  such  that  the  death  of  an  infant  waa 
littl^  regarded.     In  parishes  which  he  knew  it  was  not  considered  a  sin 
for  a  woman  to  have  a  child  before  marriage^  if  the  father  in  due  time 
married  her ;  and  he  believed  that  means  were  sometimes  employed  t<^ 
destroy  such  children.     A  more  healthy  moral  tone  was  neoessaiy  to- 
reduce   illegitimacy,  and   more  stringent  measures  were  required  to- 
prevent  infanticide.     One  speaker  had  suggested  that  a  woman  should 
give  notice  two  or  three  months  before  con6nement,  of  her  intention  to- 
fix  the  man  who  received  the  notice  as  father  of  the  child.   In  England 
at  present  that  could  not  be  done.  The  magistrates  required  corrobora- 
tive evidence  before  allowing  a  child  to  be  afiiliated,  and  the  onus 
nf  proof  lay  upon  the  poor  woman.     If  a  woman  was  received  at  the 
workhouse  and  did  not  assign  paternity  to  anyone,  she  ought  out  of  her 
earnings  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  child.     It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  when  a  child  was  afiiliated  the  father  should  be  repro- 
bated by  society.     He  knew  that  married  men  who  were  blamable  in 
this  way,  in  certain  districts  were  not  regarded  in  society  as  having 
lost  caste.     What  he  wished  chiefly  to  urge  was,  that,  unless  we  had  a 
l^etter  return  from  medical  men,  it  was  impossible  to  know  whether 
this  crime  was  on  the  increase  or  not.     The  Registrar-Greneral  should 
reijuire  more  accurate  notices. 
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Mrs.  WOLSTENHOLME  £lmt  (Ck>ngIeton),  suggested  that  the  section 
should  adopt  the  foUowing  resolution,  which  she  moved  : — 

*'  That  ihe  Council  be  requested  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  social  and  other  causes  of  infanticide,  and  to  suggent 
appropriate  remedies,  and  that  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Council  to 
ippoint  some  women  as  members  of  the  committee/ 

She  said  this  question  was  one  of  deep  and  painful  interest  to 
women,  and  she  foimd  it  almost  impossible  to  find  expression  for  her 
thoughts  upon  it.  The  evil  was  so  horrible  that  she  scarcely  knew  how 
to  r^ard  it.  Infant  life,  a  most  sacred  trust,  was  endangered,  not  from 
ihiiiie  alone,  for  in  her  belief  shame  was  the  least  potent  cause.  The 
red  causes  were  utter  poverty,  ignorance,  and  distress.  It  was  desir> 
able  to  make  both  parents  equally  responsible  for  the  life  of  their  joint 
oftpriDg. 

Mrs.  H.  Gerhard  (Aberdeen)  said  no  preventive  measure  that  did 
fiot  recognise  the  equal  guilt  of  both  parents  could  effect  a  remedy  for 
infimtidde.  Human  nature  would  be  human  nature  till  the  end  of  the 
worid,  and  she  thought  it  well  that  it  was  impossible  to  charge  either 
lex  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  She  maintained  that  it  was  due  to 
^imce  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  women  made  it  possible  for  men  to 
flednce  them,  and  that  until  this  ignorance  was  removed,  women  should 
be  nther  the  protected  party  than  the  party  punished.  The  suggestion 
tbtt  a  fine  was  the  best  punishment  for  the  other  sex  was  most 
Tahuble,  because  it  avoided  the  difficulty  of  having  to  shut  up  the 
Qsoal  bread-winner.  She  seconded  the  motion  of  Mrs.  Elmy,  in  the 
bope  that  other  women's  committees  might  be  formed  on  this  subject,  if 
women  were  placed  on  the  Association  Committee. 

Dr.  Frank  Ogston  (Aberdeen),  as  a  medical  jurist,  said  it  was  not 
tbe  halt  of  his  profession  that  cases  of  infanticide  fell  through.  They 
bad  more  and  fuller  proofs  to  offer  of  infanticide  when  it  occurred  than 
of  most  other  subjects  on  which  they  were  called  to  give  evidence.  He 
bad  seen,  in  a  short  experience  of  three  years,  cases  where  the  proof  to 
bis  mind  as  a  medical  man  was  overwhelming  that  the  child  had  died 
from  neglect — that  is,  had  been  deliberately  allowed  to  die.  Where 
t  child's  lungs  showed  signs  of  having  fully  breathed  there  could  be 
no  mistake  that  it  had  lived  for  at  least  five  minutes.  It  was  highly 
improbable  that  in  that  case  the  mother  could  have  been  ignorant,  as 
was  ofien  pleaded,  that  the  child  was  alive.  Child-murder  should,  he 
tboagfat,  only  be  brought  as  a  charge  where  tlie  child  had  breathed 
fuUj,  as  then  it  must  have  given  some  unequivocal  signs  of  life,  and 
ba?e  lived  for  some  time.  In  such  a  case  the  pimishment  should  be 
^ere.  As  to  the  pleas  sometimes  put  forward  on  behalf  of  infanticides, 
tbe  contingency  of  the  mother  being  insane  was  a  highly  improbable 
'•ne.  It  was  very  merciful  indeed  for  a  jury  to  take  that  view  of  a 
^sKof  child-murder.  As  to  the  uselessness  of  medical  certificates, 
tbere  was  some  truth  in  Dr.  Ace's  statements.  But  medical  men  should 
not  be  blamed.  They  had  many  demands  on  their  time,  and  too  many 
forma  to  fill  up.  They  were  expected  to  attend  to  poor  jjatiente  and 
tbey  did  that  cheerfully ;  but  when  they  were  called  upon  to  take  the 
^fouble  of  filling  up  documents  for  nothing  which  others  were  well  paid 
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for,  they  should  reftise  absolutely.  They  were  called  in  to  a 
a  cliild  had  died  suddenly,  expected  to  look  at  it  and  state  t 
its  death.  They  naturally  declined  to  do  that.  It  was  a  c 
law,  and  other  officers  should  do  the  work.  Till  the  gen( 
tioner  received  remuneration  for  such  duties  he  could  not  I 
to  discharge  them  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  James  Marshall  (London)  said  it  was  beyond  doubt  t 
of  murder  as  applied  to  cases  of  mothers  destroying  their  newb 
mate  children  is  extremely  severe.  The  deplorable  condii 
mother  excites  compassion,  and  slight  circumstances  are  of  te 
of  to  avoid  a  conviction.  The  difficulty  was  to  frame  a  >d 
child-murder  which  should  exclude  unpremeditated  acts  and 
not  open  the  door  to  the  escape  of  deliberate  criminality, 
remedy  might  be  found  in  the  French  finding  of  circonsi 
nuanieSy  and  allowing  such  finding  to  reduce  the  crime  to  ma 
Some  of  the  ladies  who  had  spoken  had  seriously  propose 
father  of  an  illegitimate  child  should  be  responsible  for  its 
the  mother.  But  this  seems  to  carry  the  doctrine  of  crimin 
bility  for  the  consequences  of  acts  iax  beyond  the  limits  of 
prudence.  Besides,  the  woman's  temptation  to  destroy  the  < 
be  increased  by  being  able  to  cast  the  responsibility  upon  a 
son.  The  immoral  act  from  which  the  child  sprang  was 
am  not  prepared  to  concur  in  the  view  taken  by  these  ladi 
woman  is  generally  less  to  blame  than  the  man.  But  be  tha 
the  burden  of  shame  and  suffering  lies  heavily  upon  her,  a 
is  bound  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  compassion  to  succoui 
her.  The  law  seems  defective  in  enforcing  this  obligation,  i 
it  gives  the  woman  no  remedy  until  after  the  birth  of  the  cl 
she  enabled  to  claim  assistance  before  that  event  the  te 
destroy  the  child  might  sometimes  be  averted. 

Professor  Sheldon  Amos  wished  to  say,  not  as  a  me: 
compliment,  but  as  a  well-considered  opinion,  that  the  secti 
be  extremely  obliged  to  Sheriff  Wilson  for  his  paper.  I 
he  had  avoided  discussing  cognate,  but  legal  and  intricate  t< 
could  hardly  be  discussed  with  convenience  at  the  same  f 
main  question.  If  we  wanted,  however,  to  know  what  i 
were,  we  had  them  suggested  to  us  in  the  Secretary's  bri 
Mr.  Charley's  paper.  Sheriff  Wilson's  suggestion,  which 
direction  of  getting  rid  of  the  doctor's  functions  altogethe 
infanticide,  would  relieve  the  medical  friend  who  had  sp 
doctor's  difficulties.  The  Sheriff's  proposal  was,  that  wc 
longer  take  any  notice  of  the  question  whether  the  birth  ¥i 
or  not,  but  treat  all  violent  deaths  of  offspring  in  the  sam 
(Professor  Amos)  agreed  with  Professor  Hunter  that  murdc 
ticide  had  a  merely  accidental  relationship  to  one  another, 
accident  of  legal  history  that  the  two  had  been  regarded  as 
related.  Besides  the  absence  of  that  alarm  referred  to  1 
Hunter  there  was  another  consideration  which  ought  to 
infanticide  from  murder.  There  was  the  peculiar  physic 
of  the  woman  herself  at  the  time  of  these  crimes — a  phy 
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tkm  which  in  many  cases  affected  the  mind  considerably,  and  which 
thraya  placed  her  in  a  different  position  from  other  persons  in  the 
oommuni^.  She  was  less  likely  to  be  acting  as  a  reasonable  being 
afc  that  crima  of  her  life  than  at  any  other  time.  On  these  grounds 
a  special  law  of  infanticide  seemed  on  the  face  of  it  justifiable.  A 
carious  distinction  of  infanticide  from  other  crimes  was  that  it  was 
igiinst  natore.  Other  crimes  were  to  some  extent  natural.  Theft, 
fbir  instance,  was  to  some  extent  a  natural  crime,  and  the  law  had  to 
leibndn  these  criminal  propensities  of  nature.  In  dealing  with  inftm- 
tidde  the  law  had  the  mother's  nature  on  its  side.  The  strong  asser- 
tkm  of  Professor  Hunter,  supported  by  Major  Ross,  that  we  might 
iurly  make  the  &ther  of  the  illegitimate  child  accessory  before  the  fact 
of  infimticide,  would,  no  doubt,  shock  some  lawyers,  who  would  see 
elements  of  danger  to  the  community  in  extending  the  responsibility 
ht  crime  to  those  only  indirectly  connected  with  it.  But  the  relation 
m  these  cases  between  the  Other's  conduct  and  the  death  of  the  child 
wu  often  as  close  as  it  could  well  be.  The  father  well  knew  that 
a  child  was  coming  into  the  world ;  he  knew  the  danger  to  which  that 
child's  life  was  exposed,  and  the  isolation  of  the  woman ;  he  stood 
iloof  from  fear  of  shame,  and  left  her  to  encounter  the  terrors  of  the 
Btoation  alone.  In  a  moment  of  fear  or  frenzy  she  destroyed  the 
child.  The  man  declared  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  surely 
the  law  was  strong  enough  in  conformi^  with  its  own  principles  to 
fcUow  up  that  case.  If  due  notice  was  given  of  the  child's  birth,  and 
the  question  of  parentage  was  perfectly  settled,  the  &ther  was  respon- 
able  for  the  negligence  which  can  be  shown  directly  to  have  been  the 
cnne  of  the  death  of  the  child.  The  suggestion  as  to  State-support  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  be  worthy  of  encouragement.  Afler  all,  we  were 
dealing  with  an  exceptional  class,  and  if  we  once  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  State  should  support  children,  we  should  for  one  evil 
remedied  introduce  ninety-nine  new  evils,  and  remove  a  proper  restric- 
tion  upon  the  growth  of  population  beyond  the  means  of  support  in  the 
coontiy.  In  considering  this  evil  we  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
numy  problems  touching  the  relations  of  men  to  women  in  everyday 
life;  and  if  Sheriff  WUson's  suggestion  was  adopted — and  he  tru8Ced 
the  law  would  be  amended  in  that  direction — we  should  only  have 
dealt  with  a  fringe  of  the  subject.  For  that  reason  he  was  disposed 
BtroDgly  to  support  the  opinion  that  the  Social  Science  Association 
shoiild  address  itself  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Wilson,  in  reply,  said  tliat,  understanding  by  the  ques- 
tion set  down  for  discussion  that  he  was  to  consider  what  measures  in 
the  way  of  amending  the  criminal  law  could  be  taken  for  preventing 
in&nticide,  he  hud  purposely  left  out  of  view  in  his  paper  the  wider 

Questions  which  had  been  raised  by  several  ladies  and  gentlemen.  On 
le  question  raised  by  him  the  discussion  disclosed  the  almost  unanimous 
ooncluflion  of  the  section,  that  it  was  not  right  that  a  mother  should  be 
punished  capitally  for  in&nticide.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  punishment 
to  be  substituted,  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Sheriff  Watson. 
Though  he  (Sheriff  Wilson)  mentioned  five  years'  penal  servitude,  he 
Would  be  in  fitrour  of  a  smaller  punishment  if  he  thought  it  could  be 
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carried  out  without  doing  harm ,  and  if  it  were  found  expedient,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  a  further  lessening  of  the  punishment  at  some 
future  time.  The  question  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
whether  the  father  of  the  ill^timate  child  who  was  put  to  death  could 
not  be  criminally  dealt  with.  He  had  oflen  thought  of  something  of 
that  kind,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  him  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
the  present  paper,  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  touched  a  much  wider 
department  of  law  than  the  question  of  the  proper  pimishment  of 
infanticide ;  and  in  the  second  place,  all  must  admit  that  if  we  are  to 
treat  this  matter  from  a  point  of  view  likely  to  obtain  acceptance  with 
the  public,  it  would  be  very  inexpedient  to  press,  as  a  practical  measure, 
in  connection  with  the  present  reform,  the  proposal  that  the  father 
should  be  made  criminally  responsible.  Oiur  law  at  present  treated  the 
relation  of  the  father  to  the  illegitimate  offspring  as  purely  civil.  Upon 
that  point  he  had  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  oiur  law  wa8  wrong, 
and  that  it  ought  to  recognise,  as  concerns  the  father,  a  breach  oiP 
criminal  law  as  well  as  of  civil  obligation,  when  he  had  neglected  to 
provide  properly  for  his  children.  But  the  question  was  surrounded 
by  practical  difficulties.  In  the  present  position  of  our  English  law, 
which  was  framed  on  the  principle  that  those  only  should  be  punished 
who  were  directly  concerned  in  the  crime,  he  feared  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  Legislature  to  take  the  view  that  the 
lather  should  be  treated  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  At  present  he 
impressed  upon  the  committee  the  view  that  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  infanticide  as  relating  to  the  acts  of  the 
persons  who  actually  committed  the  crime.  If  the  wider  questions 
should  be  afterwards  opened,  all  his  sympathies  would  be  with  those 
who  desired  to  make  the  father  to  some  extent  criminally  responsible. 

Mrs.  Elmt's  motion  was  then  put  to  the  section,  the  attendance  at 
which,  however,  had  materially  diminished  since  it  was  made.  Twelve 
voted  for  the  motion,  and  those  who  were  understood  to  be  adverse  to 
the  suggestion  that  women  should  form  part  of  the  committee,  remained 
neutral. 

The  motion  was  therefore  declared  carried. 


Crime  in  Scotland.     By  Sheriff  Watson. 

IT  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  crime  in 
Scotland^  as  many  criminal  offences  are  not  reported,  and 
of  those  reported  there  are  a  great  many  not  detected,  and 
it  often  happens  that  in  places  where  there  is  least  crime  there 
is  proportionally  the  greatest  number  of  apprehensions  and 
commitiuentsr  to  prison.  Prison  statistics  therefore  do  not  afford 
a  true  estimate  of  the  actual  amount  of  crime  of  the  country,  but 
from  these,  as  furnished  by  the  judicial  statistics,  we  can  learn 
whether  crime  has  been  increasing  or  decreasing  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  Of  the  commitments  to  prison  there  has 
been  a  great  increase.     The  increase  has  been  mainly  caused 
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by  Police  Acts  and  provisional  orders  obtained  by  the  magis- 
trates of  large  towns,  by  which  a  vast  number  of  frivolous 
ictB  are  raised  into  criminal  offences  punishable  by  a  caution 
to  keep  the  peace,  a  small  fine,  or  a  few  days'  imprisonment. 
Tlos  is  shown  by  the  great  increase  of  imprisonment  for  in- 
definite periods,  as  compared  with  that  for  definite.     These 
bprisomnents  for  indefinite  periods  have  a  most  injurious  effect 
on  prison  discipline,  without  reforming  the  prisoner  or  deterring 
from  the   commission  of  crime.     TVhile  there  has  been  this 
increase  in  minor  offences,  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  grave 
offences  punished  by  penal  servitude.     The   average  yearly 
number  of  sentences  to  transportation  and  penal  servitude  dur- 
ing the  five  years  ending  1861  was  238,  during  the  five  years 
ending  1871  it  was  210,  and  during  the  five  years  ending  1876 
it  was  163.     It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  there  is  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  commitments  of  juveniles  under  sixteen 
;  years.  ^  There  has  also  been  a  great  increase  of  imprisonments 
\  of  the  same  person  in  the  same  prison.     Thus  during  the  first 
j  period  the  average  yearly  number  of  imprisonments  of  the 
same  person  fifty  times  and  upwards  was  1 19,  and  during  the 
second  period  it  was  459.     These  facts  show,  first,  the  effect  of 
bdustrial  and  reformatory  schools  in  diminishing  juvenile  delin- 
qnency ;  and,  second,  the  little  effect  prison  discipline  has  on 
reforming  those  who  have  fairly  entered  on  a  course  of  crime. 
The  ^orance  of  criminal  prisoners  is  still  very  great,  and  all 
the  efforts  of  School  Boards  to  promote  education  among  the 

K>rer  classes  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  little  success, 
e  average  yearly  number  of  persons  who  on  admission  could 
not  read  during  the  five  years  ending  1861  was  3,802,  and 
doring  the  five  years  ending  1876  the  average  yearly  number 
was  8,581.  It  appears  that  the  criminal  population  consists  of 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  classes  of  the  commimity ,  and  it 
jnay  be  asked  whether  we  are  not  multiplying  offences  by  our 
inefficient  methods  of  punishment,  increasing  the  poverty  of 
the  poor  by  paltry  fines  and  short  imprisonments,  and  whether 
it  is  right  to  punish  when  little  or  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
uutmct.  A  first  imprisonment  affixes  a  brand  of  infamy  which 
^  hardly  ever  be  removed,  and  almost  always  leads  to  a 
second ;  and  the  expense  of  committing  the  same  individual  to 
prison  for  fifty  times  must  be  enormous.  But  what  remedy  do 
yon  suggest  for  the  removal  or  modification  of  these  evils  ?  I 
would  have  an  Act  by  which  it  should  be  provided  that  children 
<uider  fourteen  years  of  age  should  not  be  liable  to  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, but  that  parents  should  be  made  responsible  for 
their  misconduct,  and  that  such  of  them  as  were  uneducated  and 
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had  been  neglected  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  or  a  refonna^ 
tory  school ;  and  further,  that  confirmed  criminak,  after  haviiig 
been  often  in  prison,  should  be  removed  to  a  rural  shelter  or 
reformatory  for  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years ;  and  thus  by  pre- 
venting crime  in  its  first  and  last  stages  of  development,  it 
would  become  greatly  more  manageable  and  lessened  both  in 
degree  and  amount. 


Rural  Police  in  Scotland.     By  Sheriff  Watbon. 

A  RURAL  police  force  for  the  prevention  of  vagrancy  was 
established  in  most  of  the  Scottish  counties  prior  ta 
1858,  when  a  Government  Inspector  of  Constabulary  was  a[K 
pointed,  and  from  his  Reports  we  shall  show  the  state  of 
vagrancy  since  his  appointment. 

The  two  first  Reports  are  imperfect,  as  in  several  counties  a 
police  force  had  not  been  established,  and  in  the  Report  for 
1861  there  are  no  returns  from  Banff,  Berwick,  and  Cromarty^ 
but  exclusive  of  these  the  number  of  vagrants,  tinkers,  and  un- 
licensed hawkers  reported  was  53,789,  and  during  the  five  yea» 
ending  1866  the  average  yearly  number  reported  was  58,923. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  regular  yearly  increase,  and 
during  the  five  years  ending  1871  the  average  yearly  number 
reported  was  63,316.  The  Pedlars  Act  of  1870  reduced  the 
nimiber  of  vagrants,  as  many  of  them  obtained  a  pedlar's  certifi- 
cate, and  were  thus  legally  authorised  to  travel  the  country 
with  a  stock-in-trade  of  no  intrinsic  value.  Their  trade  is 
almost  entirely  carried  on  in  villages  and  rural  districts,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  pedlars  are  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  children,  who  all  travel  under  protection  of  the  certifi- 
cate, many  of  them  beggars  and  vagrants  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  but  the  police  cannot  interfere  with  them,  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  age  of  persons  obtaining  certificates,  and  boys 
and  girls  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  if  not  known  to  the  police 
as  bad  characters,  may  obtain  pedlars'  certificates. 

After  deducting  the  licensed  hawkers,  the  number  of  tinkers* 
vagrants,   and  unlicensed    hawkers   is    still  very  large;  the 
number  reported  in  1875  having  been  24,571  males,  ll,3l^ 
females,  and  6,341  children,  in  aU  42,223,  showing  an  abso* 
lute  increase  of  1,408  over  the  number  reported  in  1874.     I* 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vagrants,  but  they  m^X. 
be  estimated  at  about  one-third  of  the  number  reported,  ^^ 
whom  about  one-fifth  are  children. 

The  inspector  in  one  of  his  reports  says,  ^  the  amount  giv^^ 
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to  these  people  by  farmers,  cotters,  their  wives  and  servants  in 
the  country,  in  money,  food  and  other  perquisites,  and  lodgings 
(from  a  mistaken  feeling  of  charity)  would  keep  more  than 
double  the  number  of  these  unfortunate  paupers,  in  their  parish 
poor-houses.     The  children  of  a  new  generation  are  fast  tread- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents,  most  of  them  without 
education  of  any  kind  except  in  begging  and  pilfering.'     This 
mistaken  feeling  of  charity  (it  is  said)  which  costs  the  country 
people  so  much,  renders  the  police  utterly  powerless :  and  the 
Trespass  Act  of  1865,  avowedly  passed  for  the  repression  of 
Tagrancy,  is  altogether  inoperative,  and  there  is  thus  great 
need  for  some  other  legislative  measure  to  suppress  or  dimmish 
this  crying  evil. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  rural  police  have  had  little  effect 
in  suppressing  vagrancy,  and  the  Trespass  Act  and  the  Pedlars 
Act  have  not  greatly  mended  matters,  and  a  Vagrancy  Act  now 
called  for  would  not,  if  passed,  be  of  much  avail,  for  vagrancy 
will  never  be  put  a  stop  to,  or  greatly  reduced  so  long  as 
iofinn  men  and  women  unable  to  work,  and  the  mothers  of 
TooDg  children  depending  on  them  for  support  are  offered  the 
liouse,  which  they  would  starve  rather  than  enter — for  the 
mifltaken  feeling  of  charity  in  the  country  people  will  always 
tapply  them  with  fire,  food,  and  lod^ng  rather  than  see  them 
perish  with  cold  and  hunger,  not  bemg  allowed  to  light  a  fire 
near  any  private  road,  cultivated  ground,  or  plantation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  returns  that  the  number  of  vagrants 
varies  greatly  in  different  counties.  When  the  number  of 
vagrants  is  large,  the  Trespass  Act  must  of  necessity  be  im- 
perative, because  if  the  constable  attempted  to  put  it  in  force 
ke  would  have  no  place  wherein  to  detain  the  culprits  till  he 
could  bring  them  before  a  magistrate,  but  where  the  number  is 
small  it  may  be  enforced,  and  the  chief  constable  of  Aberdeen- 
shire has  frequently  adverted  in  his  reports  to  the  great  benefits 
that  had  resulted  from  the  Trespass  Act. 

Annexed  to  the  Paper  was  an  official  return  of  tinkers, 
vagrants,  and  unlicensed  hawkers,  reported  by  the  constabulary 
in  their  respective  counties  during  the  year  1875,  showing  an 
*b8olute  increase  of  1,406  over  the  previous  year. 
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On  the   Treatment  of  Unconvicted  Prisoners^ 
By  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Sanderson,  Rector  of  Aspenden^  Herts. 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  foreign  gentleman  who  was  passing 
through  London  on  his  way  to  a  distant  country,  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  a  murder,  tried,  and 
acquitted.  His  treatment,  during  the  time  that  he  was  de- 
tained in  prison,  excited  much  attention  and  was  widely  dis- 
'  cussed.  For  the  general  feeling  was  this,  that  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  social  position,  who  was  ultimately  proved  to  have 
done  society  no  wrong,  had  not  merely  been  kept  in  safe  cus- 
tody, until  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  the  suspicion  rest- 
ing upon  him  were  well  founded ;  but  that  he  had  been  vir- 
tually punished  before  he  was  tried.  That  is  to  say,  in  this 
particular  case,  the  ordinary  rules  in  force  for  the  treatment  of 
unconvicted  prisoners,  appeared  to  inflict  punishment  upon  a 
perfectly  innocent  man. 

The  question,  then,  which  forced  itself  on  many  minds  was 
this: — did  not  society,  in  this  gentleman's  case,  exceed  its 
just  rights  ?  And  that  there  was  ground  for  this  question  was 
seeminglv  proved  by  the  fact,  that  compensation  was  paid  to 
him  by  the  Grovernment  to  a  considerable  amount,  the  whole 
of  which  was  not  regarded  to  be  mere  indemnification  for  loss 
of  money  and  time. 

For  if  we  go  back  to  first  principles,  the  two  following 
propositions  appear  to  be  capable  of  easy  proof: — 

1.  That  Society  has  the  right  to  arrest  and  detain  in  cus- 
tody any  person  suspected  of  crime. 

2.  That  Society  has  no  right  to  punish,  humiliate,  or  de- 
grade any  person  not  yet  proved  to  be  a  criminal. 

It  seems,  then,  a  fair  subject  for  discussion,  how  far  the 
principle  of  our  second  proposition  is  in  this  country  observed ; 
and  accordingly  I  propose  to  describe  to  you,  in  the  following 
paper,  the  ordinary  treatment  of  unconvicted  prisoners,  first, 
in  police  cells,  and  secondly,  in  prisons. 

Now  the  importance  of  this  inquiry  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  afiects  many  thousands  of  persons.  Thus  one  return 
shows  that  out  of  18,312  prisoners  in  borough  and  county  prisons 
of  England  and  Wales  on  December  31,  1875,  the  number  of 
those  awaiting  trial  was  2,046.  From  another  return  we 
learn  that  ^  the  number  of  prisoners  who  were  detained  in  the 
several  gaols  of  England  and  Wales  and  awaiting  their  trials, 
between  the  dates  January  1,  1875,  and  July  1,  1876/  for 
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periods  ranging  £rom  two  weeks  and  upwards^  to  six  months 
and  upward,  was  12,043.  Moreover,  according  to  the  judi* 
cial  statistics  for  1874,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1873-74 
while  as  many  as  22,331  persons  were  apprehended  for  indict- 
able offences,  5,324  were  *  discharged  for  want  of  evidence ; ' 
and  1,432  *for  want  of  prosecution.'  That  is  to  say,  6,756 
were  ^discharged  by  the  magistrates,'  leaving  15,575  who 
were  held  to  bidl,  or  detained  in  prison.  Assmning,  therefore, 
that  ^  the  usual  proportion  of  these,'  i.e.  25  per  cent.,  was 
acquitted ;  and  adding  this  number,  3,893,  to  those  discharged 
by  the  magistrates,  we  have  the  large  proportion  of  10,649 
out  of  22,331,  or  47  per  cent.,  as  the  number  of  persons  ar-^ 
rested  in  the  year  1873-74  for  indictable  offences,  and  who,  as 
they  were  not  convicted,  are  to  be  presumed  to  have  been 
innocent.  In  the  same  year,  622,174  persons  were  proceeded 
against  sununarily,  of  whom  135,388,  or  21  per  cent.,  were 
^charged.  Hence  in  this  year  there  were  in  all  146,037 
persons,  whose  arrest  and  detention  were  not  the  beginning 
and  first  stage  of  a  just  punishment,  but  an  unwilling  wrong 
inflicted  upon  innocent  persons  by  the  exigencies  of  society ; 
and  the  question  before  us  is  this : — whether  the  wrong,  thus 
inflicted,  was  the  least  possible. 

That  there  is  a  case  for  inquiry  cannot  be  doubted  when 
we  read  the  following  words  of  the  Head  of  our  Prison  De- 
partments, Sir  E.  F.  I)u  Cane.  He  writes  .  .  .  .  ^  there  are 
places  where  a  decent  man  who  has  got  into  trouble  may  find 
himself  crowded  in  with  the  vilest  of  criminals,  or  passing  the 
night  with  a  noisy  crew  of  drunkards  in  a  room  or  cell  without 
the  means  of  light,  warmth  or  ventilation.  This  state  of  things 
^ught,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  remedied  by  proper  legal  enact- 
ments, for  no  unconvicted  prisoner  should  suffer  more  incon- 
venience than  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  the  security  of 
his  person.'     (*  Account  of  the  Manner,  &c.,'  p.  13.) 

I.  Police  Cells. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  inquire  into  the  first  stage  of  the 
treatment  of  an  unconvicted  prisoner — his  confinement  in  a 
police  celL 

Every  person  apprehended  is  in  the  first  instance  taken  to 
a  police  station,  and  there  locked  up.  He  may  be  detained 
there,  according  to  circumstances,  only  a  few  minutes,  or 
Daany  hours.  If  he  were  arrested  in  London,  while  the  police 
inagistrates  are  sitting,  (say  between  10  a.m.  and  5  p.m.),  he 
would  be  taken  to  the  police  court  at  once,  whence,  if  not  dis- 
charged or  bailed,  he  would  be  transferred  to  a  prison.     But 
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if  he  were  arrested  after  5  P. if.,  he  must  remain  in  the  police 
cell  (unless  bailed)  until  10  the  next  morning,  and  if  his  ap 
prehension  took  place  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  after  5  o'clocK, 
he  would  remain  in  the  police  cell  (unless  bailed)  until  10 
A.M.  on  Monday,  having  spent  there  two  whole  nights  and 
partd  of  two  days. 

Police  cells  in  the  country  districts  vary  much  in  size  and 
proportions.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  exceedingly  faulty ; 
and  it  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  dhe 
Act  of  last  Session  does  not  open  the  way  to  their  improve- 
ment. For  many  borough  and  county  gaols  might  at  no 
great  outlay  be  converted  into  a  combination  of  police  station 
and  house  of  detention,  whereby  a  better  kind  of  cell  would 
be  obtained,  and  much  expense,  in  the  care  and  removal  of 
unconvicted  prisoners,  be  saved. 

Police  cells  in  London  are  mostly  of  one  type,  being 
vaulted  brick  chambers,  about  9  ft  long,  about  6  ft  wide, 
and  about  9  ft.  high,  more  or  less.  Along  one  side  and  the 
further  end  of  the  cell  runs  a  broad  wooden  bench,  1  ft.  9  in. 
wide,  fixed  firmly  against  the  wall ;  the  end  of  the  bench  . 
nearest  the  door  terminating  in  a  fixed  commode,  which  is 
covered  by  a  flap,  and  to  which  water  is  admitted  when  neces- 
sary by  means  of  a  tap  placed  outside  of  the  cell,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  officer  in  charge.  The  floor  is  mostly  of 
asphalt,  sometimes  of  wood.  The  cell  is  warmed  and  venti^ 
lated  through  perforated  plates  let  into  the  walls  and  doors, 
and  is  dimly  lighted  from  windows  set  high,  but  admitting  (in 
all  cells  that  I  visited  in  the  London  district,  though  not  in  all 
in  the  country)  sufficient  light  to  read  by.  Furniture  there 
is  none  of  any  kind,  neither  chair,  table,  nor  bedding.  There 
are  the  bare  walls,  the  broad  wooden  bench,  the  commode,  and 
nothing  else. 

Now  we  may  say  that  the  structure  and  arrangements  of 
police  cells  are  determined  beforehand  by  the  habits  of  the 
class  of  persons  who  are  their  usual  occupants.  And  as  the 
strength  of  a  chain  is  the  strength  of  its  weakest  link,  so  the 
fitness  of  a  police  cell  for  its  purpose  is  its  fitness  to  be  the  tem- 
porary abode  of  the  lowest,  the  most  violent,  and  the  filthiest 
of  our  population.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  occupy 
them  were  drunk  when  they  were  locked  up.  Some,  when 
they  are  first  placed  in  the  cells,  are  mad  with  drink,  others 
are  mad  with  rage ;  and  if  there  were  anything  within  reach 
that  they  could  break  or  tear,  it  would  instantly  be  destroyed* 
Hence  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  poUoe  cells  must 
perforce  be  of  such  form  and  arrangement  as  I  have  described. 
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tie  filthy  habits  and  the  insane  violence  of  their  usual  inmates 
■eclude  the  possibility  of  furniture  of  any  kind.  There  must 
I  the  bare  bench,  the  bare  floor,  the  commode,  and  nothing 
ise.  Every  time  a  cell  is  vacated,  it  is  cleaned  out  by  a  per- 
(m  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  when  necessary,  it  is  fumi- 
;ated ;  but  when  all  is  done,  it  still  remains  a  cell  devised  for 
>ne  class  of  prisoners  only,  aud  that  the  lowest. 

And  now  imagine  the  not  unusual  case  of  ^  a  decent  man 
irbo  has  got  into  trouble,'  and  who  has  been  apprehended  and 
locked  up.  Suppose  that  he  is  arrested  after  5  p.m.,  then  un- 
len  bailed,  he  must  spend  the  night,  or  if  arrested  on  Satur- 
day, two  nights,  in  a  cell  such  as  I  have  described.  And 
nasmuch  as  few  police  stations  contain  a  sufficient  number  of 
cells,  he  mav  possibly  '  find  himself  crowded  in  with  the  vilest 
Bet  of  crimmals,  or  passing  the  night  with  a  noisy  crew  of 
drunkards.'  For  it  is  a  most  usual  occurrence,  especially  on 
Saturday  nights  and  the  great  public  holidays,  that  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  locked  up  far  exceeds  the  number  of  cells,  so 
that  two,  three,  or  even  more  persons  must  be  placed  in  each 
ceH  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  when  the  cells  of  a  station 
are  often  found  to  be  insufficient,  so  that  it  frequently  happens 
that  more  than  one  person  must  be  placed  in  each  cell,  more 
tells  ought  to  be  provided.  * 

But  now  do  not  think  that  our  supposed  respectable  man 
would  necessarily,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  suffer  the  full 
hardship  to  which  the  present  system  exposes  him.  He  would 
probably  be  saved  from  it  by  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
of  the  police.  I  made  it  my  business  especially  to  inquire  into 
this  point,  and  I  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  humanity  and 
btelUgence  of  the  higher  officers,  both  in  the  country  and  in 
London.  In  the  case  we  are  supposing,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  station  would  somehow  contrive  to  give  a  clean  respect- 
able person  a  cell  to  himself ;  or  if  that  were  not  possible,  he 
wonld  assign  to  him  as  his  companion  the  cleanest  of  his  fellow- 
pisoners.  For  the  police  fully  appreciate  the  cruelty  and 
iMrdship  of  locking  up  together  a  cleanly  and  sober  person  and 
another  filthy  wit£  vermin  and  reeking  with  ^in. 

Here,  then,  the  question  arises — Are  such  cells  as  I  have 
ieacribed,  fit  for  the  imprisonment  of  clean,  sober,  and  decent 

S^ple  ?  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer  that  they  are  not. 
ey  are  fit — nay,  such  a  kind  of  cell  is  absolutely  necessary, 
wd  is  the  only  kind  possible — for  the  filthy,  drunken,  and  vio- 
ent  people  wno  so  frequently  occupy  them ;  but  they  are  unfit 
or  those  who  are  neither  filthy,  drunken,  nor  violent.  Bearing 
n  naind,  then^  that  ^  no  imconvicted  prisoner  should  suffer  more 
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inconvenience  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensnre  the  secnril 
of  his  person/  I  would  suggest  that  certain  stations  in  eao 
divisional  police  district  should  contain,  besides  the  ordinar 
cells,  others  of  a  better  kind.  Let  them  be  as  strong  and  secnr 
as  they  can  be  made ;  but  let  them  contain  a  few  necessar 
articles  of  furniture  ;  and,  above  all,  let  them  be  kept  solely  fm 
those  who  are  sober  and  clean. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  the  practical  difficulty,  Who  if 
to  decide  what  prisoners  shall  occupy  each  class  of  cell?  1 
answer,  that  as  the  passengers  by  a  railway  train  decide  fii 
themselves,  by  means  of  a  money  payment,  whether  they  wiD 
'  travel  first,  second,  or  third  class,'  so  let  prisoners  at  a  poliof 
station  decide  for  themselves,  in  the  same  way,  what  sort  d 
cell  they  will  occupy.  On  the  other  hand,  give  to  the  offioei 
in  charge  of  the  station  the  power  of  refusing  at  his  discretioi 
the  use  of  a  higher  class  cell,  stating  his  reason  to  the  magifr' 
trate  when  the  prisoner  is  brought  to  the  police  court  A 
tariff  of  fees  for  the  use  of  these  cells  should  be  fixed  by  the 
police  authorities ;  and  if  a  prisoner  is  discharged,  or  finally 
acquitted,  the  amount  he  has  paid  should  be  returned  to  hinu 
I  am  fully  aware  that  only  a  small  minority  of  those  who  m 
apprehended  would  care  to  pay  for  the  use  of  these  higher  difll 
•ells,  but  I  suppose  that  there  is  no  doubt  either  that  this  smal 
minority  does  exist ;  or  that,  in  large  towns,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  the  ordinary  police  cell  fit  for  their  imprisonment  It  il 
too  frequently  used  by  very  uncleanly  persons  ever  to  be  made 
fit  for  those  who  are  clean. 

The  better  class  of  cells  should,  of  course,  be  without  die 
fixed  commode«  For  say  what  we  will,  the  presence  of  thii 
apparatus  converts  a  cell  into  a  water-closet ;  and,  though  I  am 
compelled  to  admit,  from  what  1  have  seen  at  police  stations, 
that  cells  for  the  drunken  and  the  recklessly  violent  must  have 
the  commode  inside  the  cell,  yet  in  no  other  cases  should  it 
be  allowed.  Whether  in  police  stations  or  prisons,  the  com- 
mode inside  the  cell  in  which  a  prisoner  eats,  drinks,  sleeps, 
and  passes  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  is  utterly  indefensible] 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  ought  forthwith  to  be 
abolished. 

But  besides  the  argument  from  decency,  there  is  the  sani* 
tary  argument  also.  For  a  water-closet  is  an  outlet  from  whid 
all  the  poisonous  gas  of  a  whole  town  may  get  into  a  prison  ceU 
We  now  know  how  trifling  a  derangement  of  the  apparata 
will  change  a  water-closet  into  a  mere  ventilating  shaft  to  th 
sewer  with  which  it  is  connected;  and  even  when  the  me 
chamsm  works  to  perfection,  the  air  of  the  cell  must  be  mad 
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unwholeflome,  and  unfit  to  be ,  breathed  by  the  prisoner  all 
night,  and  for  many  hours  of  the  day. 

Bedding.  —In  the  cells  of  the  metropolitan  police  stations 

there  is  no  beddingJ     The  prisoner,  if  he  wishes  to  sleep,  lies 

down  in  his  clothes  on  the  bench  or  the  floor.     Considering  the 

fhfay  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  locked  up, 

I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  bedding  of  any  kind  cannot  be 

provided  by  the  police.     As  long  as  there  is  only  one  class  of 

eelly  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  allow  prisoners  to  have 

1)edding  brought  to  them  by  their  friends,  or  hired  with  their 

own  money.     In  country  stations  it  is  otherwise  ;  and  the  rule 

appears  to  be  that  every  cell  shall  be  furnished  with  two  or 

.three  clean  warm  rugs.   All  cells,  however,  whether  in  London 

or  the  country,  should,  I  think,  be  supplied  with  pillows  covered 

with  a  strong  waterproof  material,  so  that  they  can  be  fro- 

qoently  washed  ;  and  possibly  beds  covered  with  leather,  such 

18  are  used  in  the  casual  wards  of  workhouses,  might  be  worth 

atrial. 

Food. — Prisoners,  if  they  have  money,  are  allowed  to  board 
diemselves,  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  If  a  prisoner  has 
BO  money,  he  is  furnished  with  food  of  the  value  of  Zd.  for 
eadi  meal,  and  he  is  allowed  four  meals  a  day.  Each  meal 
eongiBtB  of  the  same  items — a  cup  of  coffee  and  two  slices  of 
bread  and  butter.  In  country  stations  food  is  allowed  of  the 
■me  money  value,  or  more ;  but  the  articles  supplied  appear  to 
be  generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
station.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  believe  that  prisoners  are, 
IS  a  rule,  kindly  and  liberally  treated. 

Police  Vans. — Many  prisoners  feel  an  extreme  repugnance 
tothe  police  vans.  The  regulations  allow  cabs  to  be  used  for 
Ae  conveyance  of  prisoners,  *  where  police  vans  are  not  avail- 
•Me.'  Why,  then,  should  not  a  prisoner,  who  is  able  and  willing 
to  pay  for  a  cab,  be  permitted  to  have  that  conveyance,  unless 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  station  sees  good  reason  to  refuse 
it?  The  regulations  direct  that  *  vans  are  to  be  completely 
washed  inside  and  outside  every  night;'  but  inasmuch  as  they 
are  used  to  convey  successive  batches  of  prisoners  throughout 
the  day,  it  seems  impossible  that  they  can  be  kept  free  from 
fenuin. 

CeUs  at  Police  Courts. — From  the  police  station  the  pri- 
soner is  conveyed  to  the  police  court,  attached  to  which  are  a 
number  of  cells  similar  to  those  at  police  stations.  All  that 
has  been  said  of  the  hardship  of  mixing  together  indiscriminately 
the  cleanly  and  the  filthy,  applies  with  equal  force  to  these 
cells,  and  the  remedy  is  the  same.     If  cells  of  a  higher  class 
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were  added^  they  need  not,  of  course,  be  so  large  nor  so  stroi 
as  they  are  usually  built  in  police  stations  and  prisons. 

II.  Prisons. 

From  the  police  court  the  prisoner,  if  committed  for  trii 
or  remanded,  is  taken  to  a  prison.  The  van,  then,  bearing  il 
freight  of  accused  persons,  drives  into  the  prison  yard.  Now  th 
mode  of  receiving  these  prisoners  differs  in  different  prisons 
but  without  entering  into  wearisome  details,  I  would  suggee 
that  it  would  be  more  considerate  to  the  feelings  of  thesi 
accused  persons,  if  they  passed  at  once  from  the  van  to  th( 
reception  cells,  and  were  taken  thence  separately  into  the  offioe. 
Of  course  it  gives  less  trouble  to  draw  them  up  in  a  line  as  they 
leave  the  van,  and  to  call  out  their  names  in  succession ;  but  I 
would  submit  that  an  innocent  person  (and  we  know  not  which 
of  them,  nor  how  many  of  them  are  guilty)  can  scarcely  fail  to 
feel  the  hardship  of  being  made  to  describe  himself,  and  (/ 
hearing  his  alleged  crime  proclaimed  aloud,  in  the  presence  of 
his  fellow-prisoners.  A  decent  and  innocent  man  must  surely 
feel  such  a  proceeding  to  be  a  painful  indignity. 

Tke  Bath. — Every  prisoner  is  next  compelled  to  take  » 
warm  bath.  And  if  a  prisoner  is  uncleanly,  a  bath  is  un- 
doubtedly,  for  sanitary  reasons,  indispensable.  But  if  he  is 
cleanly,  and  if  no  sanitary  reason  can  with  any  show  of 
justice  be  alleged,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  right  we  have  to 
compel  him  to  take  a  bath,  any  more  than  to  do  anything  else 
which  is  unnecessary  and  offensive  to  his  feelings.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  a  cleanly  man  will  not  object  to  a  bath  at 
any  time.  The  cleanliest  man  will  very  much  object  to  take  a 
bath  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  the  bidding  of  another,  and 
in  a  vessel  which  he  knows  to  have  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
people  whose  personal  habits  are  very  unlike  his  own.  The 
bath  may  be  thoroughly  washed  out  af)ier  it  has  been  used,  and 
the  cleanest  water  may  be  admitted  for  the  new  comer ;  but 
which  of  us  would  not  shrink  from  that  bath,  when  we  remenft 
bered  what  were  the  ways  and  habits  of  multitudes  of  tho»< 
who  had  used  it  ?  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  bail 
should  be  compulsory  only  when  it  is  necessary  ;  and  that  pr^ 
soners  should  be  allowed  to  supply  themselves  with  baths  fo 
use  in  their  own  cells. 

The  Prison  Cell. — And  now  the  accused  person  is  transferre 
to  the  cell  which  he  is  to  occupv  during  the  period  of  his  deter 
tion.  It  is  probably  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  police  cell 
and  like  it,  is  a  strongly-built  vaulted  chamber  of  brick.     Tb 
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floor  ifi  mostly  of  asphalte,  sometiines  of  wood,  and  sometimes  it 
18  paved  with  flagstones.  In  too  many  cases  there  is  still  the 
fixed  conmiode,  to  which  water  is  admitted  as  in  police  cells. 
On  this  point  I  have  already  said  enough ;  and  I  would  only 
ttk  why,  if  the  commode  has  been  already  banished  from  some 
cells  of  some  prisons  of  this  class,  it  need  be  retained  in  any  ? 

Furniture. — Its  furniture  will  probably  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles : — a  small  table,  or  a  small  bench  fixed  against 
the  waU  instead  of  a  table ;  a  small  low  stool ;  a  hammock, 
which  is  rolled  up  during  the  day,  and  slung  across  the  cell  at 
night ;  3  blankets,  or  a  rug  and  2  blankets ;  a  pair  of  sheets, 
but  in  some  prisons  there  are  no  sheets ;  a  tin  pot  or  pannikin 
in  which  the  prisoner's  food  is  brought  to  him,  and  out  of  which 
he  eats  it ;  in  some  prisons  a  plate ;  a  wooden  spoon  ;  in  some 
nrisons  a  mug  ;  a  comb ;  a  towel,  in  some  prisons  two ;  a  scrub- 
oing  brush,  a  piece  of  leather,  and  a  cloth  or  duster ;  a  fixed 
washing  basin  of  iron,  tin,  or  copper,  to  which  water  is  admitted 
by  a  brass  tap. 

Daily  Routine. — The  prisoner  will  rise  at  6,  in  some  prisons 
at  6.45 ;  roll  up  his  hammock,  fold  up  his  bedding,  and  stow  it 
4iway  in  a  comer  of  his  cell.  Next,  he  will  be  expected^  in  most 
prisons,  to  clean  his  cell.  If  the  floor  be  of  asphalte,  he  will 
have  to  go  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  scrub  it  with  a 
dry  scrubbing  brush.  If  it  be  of  wood  or  stone,  he  will  sweep 
it  with  a  small  broom.  He  will  then  clean  and  polish  the  metal 
basin  and  tap,  which  h^  is  expected  to  keep  bright. 

Cleaning  the  cell  is  in  some  prisons  compulsory.  I  think 
that  in  all  it  ought  to  be  optional.  I  admit  at  once  that  the 
large  majority  of  prisoners  do  not  feel  it  to  be  a  hardship. 
They  are  accustomed  to  menial  or  manual  work ;  time  hangs 
heavy  on  their  hands,  and  they  gladly  relieve  in  this  way  the 
tedium  of  their  imprispnment.  There  is,  therefore,  the  less 
reason  to  make  it  compulsory  on  those  prisoners  who  shrink 
&om  it  with  aversion. 

At  8  o'clock  (in  some  places  at  7.45,  or  8.30)  the  prisoner 
win  breakfast.  Next,  at  about  9.30  {m  some  places  later),  if 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  he  will  go  to  chapel, 
the  service  lasting  half-an-hour  or  a  little  longer.  In  the 
chapel  convicted  prisoners  sit  on  one  side,  and  facing  them, 
Wiconvicted  prisoners  on  the  other.  The  dinner  is  mostly  at 
12;  then  exercise  for  an  hour  ;  then  visits  from  friends  for  10 
nunutes^in  some  places  two  visits, each  of  10  minutes);  supper 
^t  6,  and  bed  at  8  or  9. 

Dietary. — Breakfast  will  consist  of  8  oz.  of  bread  (6  oz.  for 
^  female)  and  a  pint  of  gruel  (in  some  prisons,  a  pint  of  cocoa 
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or  milk  porridge).  Dinner,  on  4  days  of  the  week,  3  (or  4)  oz. 
of  cooked  meat  without  bone,  together  with  ^  lb.  (or  1  lb.)  of 
potatoes,  and  6  oz.  or  8  oz.  of  bread ;  on  the  other  3  days,  the 
dinner  will  be  1  pint  of  soup  and  8  oz.  of  bread,  to  which  is 
added,  in  some  prisons,  1  lb.  of  potatoes.  Supper  the  same  as 
breakfast.  Prisoners  who  have  the  means  are  allowed  to  board 
themselves,  generally  according  to  a  tariff  fixed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  prison. 

Books,  Sfc. — Prisoners  are  allowed  the  use  of  books,  and  in 
some  prisons  of  newspapers,  which  are  approved  by  the  chap- 
lain. In  almost  all  prisons,  the  cells  are  supplied  with  Bibles, 
hymn-books,  and  other  religious  books ;  and  writing  materials 
may  be  had  at  a  fixed  charge. 

Exercise. — In  fine  weather  prisoners  walk  for  an  hour  or 
more  round  one  of  the  prison  yards :  in  wet  weather  round  the 
corridors.  They  follow  one  another  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
yards  apart,  and  are  not  allowed  to  speak.  An  innocent  and 
respectable  man  of  course  feels  it  to  be  a  hardship  to  take 
exercise  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such  company.  To  a  great 
extent,  however,  the  hardship  is  unavoidable  ;  but  it  might,  I 
think,  be  lessened  if  the  prisoners  were  classified  in  the  manner 
I  shall  presently  suggest.  In  some  prisons  the  principle  is 
already  admitted,  though  not  yet  fuUy  carried  out. 

Visitors, — In  many  prisons  the  visitor  converses  with  the 
prisoner  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  cell  door,  which  aper- 
ture is  covered  with  a  plate  perforated  with  small  holes.  The 
objections  to  this  plan  are  many,  but  the  only  one  I  need  specify 
is  that  the  visitor  cannot  see  the  prisoner ;  and  this,  in  the  case 
of  near  relations,  is  often  felt  to  be  a  hardship.  The  better 
plan  is  to  have  two  strong  screens  of  iron  bars  and  wire  netting, 
placed  in  a  corridor  or  open  court,  the  screens  being  fixed 
parallel  to  each  other  about  four  feet  apart.  In  this  way  the 
prisoner  and  his  visitor  are  enabled  to  see  and  hear  each  other 
perfectly.  The  only  objection  to  this  plan  that  I  have  heard 
of  is,  that  by  means  of  it  *  prisoners  are  exhibited  like  wild 
beasts  in  a  cage  ; '  but  this  objection,  though  urged  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  require  remark. 

On  reviewing  our  whole  system  of  treating  unconvicted 
prisoners,  the  authorities  seem  to  me  sometimes  to  have 
remembered,  and  sometimes  to  have  forgotten,  that  they 
had  to  deal  not  with  persons  probably  guilty,  but  *  presumably 
innocent'  Hence  ^  Detention  for  safe  custody '  seems  fre- 
quently to  be  viewed  as  if  it  were  the  /irst  stage  of  ptmishment  \ 
and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  thought  that  all  unconvicted  pri- 
soners should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
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And  yet  suppose  the  case  of  two  persons  arrested  and 
detained — the  one  a  costermonger,  the  other  a  barrister.  Then 
if  you  lock  up  both  these  men  in  cells  which,  in  furniture  and 
appliances,  are  suitable  only  to  the  costermonger,  you  do,  in 
fact,  punish  one  of  them  and  not  the  other.  The  costermonger 
is,  by  our  supposition,  treated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  per- 
sonal and  social  habits ;  but  a  grievous  hardship  is  inflicted  on 
fte  barrister.  For  witliout  classification,  either  you  will  treat 
some  prisoners  too  well,  or  others  not  well  enough.  And  there 
is  no  need  to  throw  upon  the  officials  the  invidious  task  of 
clasgifying  their  prisoners ;  but  subject  to  the  governor's  veto, 
let  the  prisoners,  by  means  of  a  money  payment,  classify  them- 
flelves.  In  every  prison  where  unconvicted  prisoners  are  de- 
tained, let  there  be  at  least  two  classes  of  cells ;  and  in  many 
cases  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  three.  Let  all 
the  cells  be  made  more  like  rooms  for  detention^  and  less  like 
cells  (or  punishment.  Let  each  prisoner,  if  he  wishes  it,  find 
lis  own  bedding  and  other  articles  for  his  personal  use.  The 
costermonger  will  probably  not  object  to  eat  his  food  with  that 
odious  wooden  spoon  whidi  has  entered  so  many  mouths,  nor  to 
comb  his  hair  with  that  unutterable  comb  which  has  searched 
80  many  heads ;  but  let  a  prisoner  who  wishes  it,  have  his  own 
private  brushes,  comb,  spoons,  and  other  personal  appliances, 
subject  always  to  the  veto  of  the  governor  of  the  prison.  For 
these  things  are,  in  a  manner,  part  of  the  life  of  many  persons 
who  become  prisoners  ;  and  you  punish  them  grievously,  both 
by  keeping  these  things  from  them,  and  by  compelling  them  to 
use  other  things  which  they  cannot  think  of  without  disgust. 

And  let  prisoners  from  a  like  class  of  cells  take  their  exer- 
me  together.  In  short  periods  of  detention,  it  might  be  left  to 
the  prisoner's  choice  whether  he  would  go  out  for  the  daily 
exercise  or  not.  For  in  many  cases  exercise  is  not  necessary  ; 
and  considering  in  what  manner,  and  in  what  companionship,  it 
must  be  taken — if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  ought  to  be 
optional 

The  Prison  Act  of  last  session  lays  down,  in  language  ad- 
nurable  for  its  force  and  clearness,  the  general  principle  which 
ought  to  govern  the  treatment  of  unconvicted  prisoners.  It 
points  out  that  '  in  law '  they  are  (not  probably  guilty^   but) 

*  presumably  innocent ; '  and  that  consequently,  their  imprison- 
ment should  be  regulated,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  as 
little  as  possible  oppressive,  due  regatd  only  being  had  to  their 
^e  custody  ;  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  order  and  good 
government  in  the  place  in  which  they  are  confined ;  and  to 

*  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  prisoners  themselves.' 
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In  Belgium^  France,  and  some  other  European  countries^ 
there  is  a  system  of  imprisonment  for  criminals,  called  the 
'  pistole.'  It  is  defined  to  be  ^  a  separate  room,  and  other  pVivi- 
leges  which  a  prisoner  obtains  by  paying  for  them.'  ^  A  pri- 
soner in  pistole  can  be  freely  visited  by  his  friends ;  can  have 
such  furniture  in  his  cell  as  he  can  procure ;  can  purchase  such 
food  as  bis  means  allow  :  and  may,  within  limits,  provide  him- 
self with  such  luxuries  as  he  can  afibrd '  (^  Transactions  oi 
National  Prison  Congress,  1876,'  p.  303).  This  system  will 
probably  seem  to  us  very  unsuitable  for  convicted  criminals  \ 
but  when  a  person  is  in  ^  detention  for  safe  custody  only,'  some 
such  mode  of  treatment  seems  to  be  that  which  is  just  and 
right. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  papers  read  at  the  National 
Prison  Congress,  held  at  New  York  last  year,  our  own  system 
will  very  favourably  compare  with  those  of  most  other  countries. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  is  to  carry  out  consistently 
the  principles  which  we  have  accepted  as  the  right  and  true 
ones,  which  would  seem  to  be  these  : — 

1.  That  convicted  and  unconvicted  prisoners  should  not  be 
confined  in  the  same  prison  ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  avoided,  that 
the  two  classes  of  prisoners  should  be  kept  entirely  separate- 
from  each  other. 

2.  That  from  the  first  moment  of  their  arrest,  and  during* 
the  whole  period  of  their  detention,  prisoners  awaiting  trill 
should  have  each  a  separate  cell. 

3.  That  the  period  of  their  detention  before  trial  should  be- 
the  shortest  possible. 

4.  That,  subject  only  to  indispensable  restrictions,  they 
should  be  treated  in  all  ways  as  persons  ^presumably  innocent'^ 

In  closing  this  Paper,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  what^ 
ever  practical  improvements  I  have  ventured  to  propose,  were 
suggested  to  me,  almost  without  exception,  by  the  officials  o€ 
police  stations  and  prisons,  whose  courtesy  and  patient  kind' 
ness,  in  explaining  to  me  the  details  of  the  system,  made  my^ 
task  as  agreeable  as  it  was  interesting,  and  demand  my  warmest^ 
thanks.    And  let  me  add,  that  I  found  the  faults  of  tne  system, 
and  its  undoubted  hardships,  mitigated  and  reduced  to  a  mini^ 
mum  by  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  officials  wh(^ 
work  it ;  for  both  in  London  and  in  the  country,  I  found  thenB^ 
acting  not  like  mere  administrative  machines,  but  like  con — 
siderate  and  humane  men. 
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By  Major  John  Ross^  Chief  Constable  of  Aberdeenshire. 

f£  inquiry  now  proceeding  in  London  has  drawn  attention 
particularly  at  this  time  to  the  detective  system  that 
obtains  in  our  various  police  forces.  It  therefore  will  not  be 
inopportune  that  we  endeavour  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to 
its  improvement,  while  we  pointy  out  some  of  its  more  pro- 
minent defects. 

The  necessity  for  a  department  in  connection  at  least  with 
the  police  force  of  every  town  or  burgh  of  any  size  where  the 
men  composing  it  shall  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
detection  of  crime  and  the  tracking  of  criminals,  as  well  as  to  the 
acquiring  personal  knowledge  of  their  persons  and  babits,  is 
admitted,  the  question  being  how  best  to  constitute  such  a  de- 
partment as  to  obtain  most  effectively  the  end  in  view.  We 
nave  all  heard  the  saying,  ^  Set  a  tluef  to  catch  a  thief; '  and 
however  applicable  this  may  be  in  exceptional  circumstances,  it 
certainly  is  not  the  principle  that  should  guide  in  the  formation 
of  an  effective  detective  department.  This  is  still,  however,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  the  expression  of  the  popular  idea  of  a  detec- 
tive officer,  at  least  to  this  extent,  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  a 
man  who,  if  not  actually  a  criminal,  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  criminal  class.  As  a  friend  said  to  us  a  short  time  since, 
a  detective  requires  to  be  a  man  of  very  peculiar  habits  and 
training.  Training,  we  admit,  is  necessary ;  it  would  never  do 
to  set  a  novice  to  this  work  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  no  peculiar 
habits  or  training  are  needed  for  a  good  detective  but  such  as 
a  man  with  shrewdness  and  intelligence  as  also  of  integrity  and 
steadiness,  with  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  course, 
aptitude  and  liking  for  the  work,  may  acquire  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  It  used  at  one  time  to  be  said  when  a  man  could 
succeed  in  no  other  trade  or  profession  that  he  was  good  enough 
for  a  soldier,  even  in  the  commissioned  ranks,  but  we  now  find 
it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  with 
inteUigent  and  educated  men,  and  to  bar  the  way  to  promotion 
hy  examinations  such  as  require  brains  as  well  as  sinews. 

Among  the  defects  of  the  present  detective  system  may  be 
menrioned  the  following: — There  is  no  means  of  making  a 
change  in  the  men  composing  this  department,  and  as  their 
number  is  generally  small,  they  soon  become  well  known  to 
the  criminal  class,  even  in  so  large  a  city  as  London  ;  further, 
from  the  same  cause  they  hold  as  it  were  a  monopoly  of  their 
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situations^  and  cannot  easily  be  dispensed  v 

cause  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  do  so. 

exposed  more  than  other  criminal  officers  t 

by  money  stimulants  from  sufferers  or  b 

criminals^  and  gradually  come  to  view 

an  individual  and  self-interested  point  of  v5 

that  which  would  most  efficiently  and  prom 

interest.     And  so  it  must  continue  unti 

placed  on  a  better  and  broader  basis.  _ 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  such  an  able  j 

police  officer  as  Mr.  Thomas  Linton,  the  head  o: 
City  Police,  drew  up  a  paper  so  far  back  as  th 
which  he  shows  some  oi  the  defects  of  the  present  deteedve 
system.  In  this  he  advocates  *  the  establishment  of  a  general 
criminal*  police  force  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  local  police 
establishments,  under  the  control  of  and  paid  by  GrovemmeDt' 
With  reference  to  Scotland  only,  he  considers  that  a  force  of 
200  detectives  could  be  employed  at  a  yearly  expenditure  of  at 
from  20,000/.  to  30,000/.,  i.e.  100  principal  officers  with  an 
assistant  to  each.  This  scheme  is  comprehensive,  but  its  chief 
defect  would  be  too  great  centralisation,  and  the  consequent 
weakening  if  not  entirely  eliminating,  active  interest  in  the 
apprehension  of  criminals  and  the  detection  of  crime  from  the 
various  police  forces,  nmong  whom  it  is  obviously  an  object  to 
foster  such  interest,  not  to  weaken  it.  Furthermore,  the 
presence  in  the  midst  of  these  forces  of  men  of  a  separate  and  ; 
independent  force,  with  a  separate  and  independent  head,  would 
be  likely  to  induce  jealousies  that  could  not  but  interfere  with 
obtaining  the  desired  end  of  their  being  there.  Should  the 
time  come  when  the  general  police  of  the  country  becomes  a 
force  altogether  paid  by  and  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  (and  things  seem  tending  in  that  direction)  such  a 
scheme  as  Mr.  Linton's  would  not  be  unsuitable,  but  meanwhile 
it  would  not  be  effective  ;  indeed,  we  should  think  it  would  be 
unworkable. 

As  towns  and  burghs  are  really  the  centres  of  our  criminal 
class  our  observations  apply  chiefly  to  them.  If  the  detective 
departments  were  thoroughly  efficient  in  these,  the  landward 
parts  of  the  country  would  be  comparatively  safe.  Our  pro- 
posal therefore  is,  that  the  detective  department  in  each  town 
should  consist  of  two  parts — active  and  reserve — in  each  of 
which  the  numbers  should  be  fixed ;  that  every  man  on  enter- 
ing the  police  force  should  be  told,  that  beyond  the  ordinary 
promotion  to  the  various  grades  of  constable  and  the  ranks  o 
officers,  there  is  the  detective  department  to  which  he  may  b< 
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^^E.  U.  Baker  (Gloucester)  concurred  i^hat  kind  of  work, 
^io  the  fallacy  of  the  proverb,  *  Set  a  y  man's  career,  be 
^  on  the  necessity  of  selecting  for  a  defgpg^jjal  attention  to 

"BcT.  Dr.  Ace  (Gainsborough),  speaki  i  i  j  .  ^  i  i 
«n  the  East  of  London,  thought  theP  j>«  f^d  to  look  upon 
m  their  being  entrusted  with  the  de«>ie8Sion.  We  would 
m  at  Westminster  and  the  Houses  -  force  who  had  served 
,  and  no  doubt  an  exceptional,  claarorce,  as  it  is  essential  to 
»r  was  appointed  in  England,  he^t  he  should  have  had  ample 
e  imdef  his  supervision.  ^y ;  he  would  thus  have  had 
Lord  Advocate  said  that  ifeideration  to  subjects — such  as 
bl  lavf  i&a  ffie  riJSSn^oT  evading  it — which  would  be  of 
to  him  as  a  detective.    The  term  of  service  in  the  active 

of  the  detective  department  would  be  limited,  say  to 
ears,  when  a  transfer  would  be  made  to  the  reserve  ;  and 
lumbers  of  both  active  and  reserve  men  were  complete, 
a  who  had  been  longest  on  the  reserve  would  be  brought 
the  place  of  the  one  transferred  to  it,  or  otherwise  a 
•n  made  from  the  general  force.  The  fixed  number  of 
srve  should  be  about  three  times  the  number  on  the 
branch  of  the  department.  The  pay  of  those  in  the 
branch  would  require  to  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  ordinary  ranks — probably  a  half  more,  witn  a  liberal 
tee  for  clotlung  ;  that  of  those  in  the  reserve  not  more 
quarter  above  the  ordinary  ranks,  if  so  much,  with  no 
ice  for  clothing,  being  supplied  with  the  usual  uniform, 
serve,  though  in  uniform,  would  not  be  detailed  for 
y  duty,  but  be  employed  in  places  where  more  than 
y  vigilance  would  be  needed.  We  should  thus  have 
)d  through  each  police  force  a  number  of  superior  men 
tted  with  the  criminal  classes,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  take  note  of  any  such  that  came  under  their  eye, 
a  healthy  stimulant  tr)  exertion,  superior  at  least  in 
force  to  those  pecuniary  inducements  now  too  freely 
;  while  superior  men  in  education  and  intelligence 
)e  attracted  to  the  police  forces. 

views  expressed  in  this  Paper  are  little  more  than  sug- 

but  it  seems  to  us  that  a  change  in  the  line  we  have 
d  promises  to  be  one  calculated  to  rid  us  of  some  of  the 

of  the  present  system  and  materially  to  increase  effi- 
n  both  the  ordinary  police  and  detective  departments. 
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'not  easi 
und  ne 
other  c         dmcuss^'^^* 

Mr.  Sheriff  TnoMsi^j^jj  ™ar  aaid  thejr  w^  ^Afcted  to  Major 
Paper  which  was  eminent .  ^  *if  flennble  ijadp^^cal.  Probably  t 
was  a  more  shallow  provc;"^i?^!wb  than-^Set  »  ^ef  to  catch  a  thi 
proverb  was  founded  on  '  ®™ci'^  j^^  gnj  migwen  view  of  hum 
The  best  man  to  catch  S^uwt  ,  thief— not  the  ordinaiy  vuigar  i 
picked  pockets,  but  the  ac<9adeix)mpliahed  and  profeaaiona]  thie 
thoroughly  upright  man  of  piy  thaindple.  K  Dien  of  a  differei 
were  to  form  our  detective  force,  ^^intc?™^  ^^^^  flTstem  wouid  be  j 
a  very  perilous  position.  Nothing  v^^vvs  ^^''^^^PJJJ^^.  .&' 
good  tone  should  be  infused  into  the  men  ot  a  pohce  force,  ac 
tone  could  only  be  realised  if  we  had  at  the  head  of  the  force  a 
high  principle,  who  was  able  to  communicate  his  views  of  the  tre 
of  crime  to  those  under  his  command.  This  county,  as  he  (the  S 
knew,  had  derived  great  advantage  from  having  at  the  head 
police  force  a  man  of  the  highest  principle,  and  yet  a  man  who  vi 
above  attending  to  the  minutest  details  of  his  office.  It  was  ali 
portant  that  the  men  should  have  more  than  average  intelligc 
well  as  a  high  moral  tone.  The  necessity  for  intelligence  and  in 
was  even  greater  in  the  case  of  constables  told  off  for  detective 
for  the  detective  was  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  bribes  fn 
sufferers  of  crime  and  of  hush  money  from  criminals ;  while  th( 
they  had  to  do,  though  legitimate  and  necessary,  was  in  its  own 
most  demoralising.  They  were  encouraged  to  find  out  crimes 
most  any  cost,  and  the  temptations  were  so  great  that  it  took  a  n 
particularly  strong  calibre  morally  to  resist  them.  Therefore 
necessary  that  the  best  class  of  men  who  would  accept  the  o: 
detective  should  be  got  for  it.  Major  Ross  suggested  that,  ins 
having  a  small  body  of  men  who  were  nothing  but  detectives,  ar 
did  not  do  ordinary  constables'  work,  but  were  from  hour  to  hoi 
ployed  in  special  detective  work,  every  man  in  the  police  force 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  detective  training.  That  he  thoug 
the  leading  suggestion  of  Major  Ross,  and  it  appeared  to  be  one  o 
usefulness. 

Mr.  R.  Denny  Urlin,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Section,  suggest 
as  this  subject  was  now,  as  it  were,  sub  judice,  a  Government  O 
sion  of  Inquiry  having  been  appointed,  detailed  discussion  w 
necessary  on  the  part  of  an  association  whose  functions  were  pra* 
over  in  regard  to  any  subject  when  they  had  got  it  brought  bef 
Grovernment  for  consideration.  All  he  would  say  was  that  he 
the  Government  would  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  p 
tions  of  Major  Ross,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  extremely  v 
vised. 

Dean  of  Guild  Walker  thought  the  Paper  valuable  as  bring 
the  truth  that  our  present  system  was  grossly  defective,  and  as  s 
ing  that  the  police  force  should  be  disciplined  so  as  to  be  par 
detective  force. 
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Bfr.  T.  B.  LI.  Baker  (Gloucester)  concurred  in  the  remarks  of  the 
eriff  as  to  the  fallacy  of  the  proverb,  '  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,^ 
d  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  selecting  for  a  detective  force  a  superior 
UBR  of  men. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ace  (Gainsborough),  speaking  from  experience  of 
tHcemen  in  the  East  of  London,  thought  mey  had  not  the  intelligence 

warrant  their  being  entrusted  with  the  detection  of  clever  crime, 
he  police  at  Westminster  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  a 
ierenty  and  no  doubt  an  exceptional,  class  of  men.  When  a  public 
roncotor  was  appointed  in  England,  he  thought  the  detective  police 
xmld  be  under  his  supervision. 

The  LoBD  Advocate  said  that  it  had  become  an  admitted  ^t  that,, 
is  impossible  in  these  days  to  cope  with  the  highly- trained  intelli- 
SDoe  of  professional  thieves  and  housebreakers,  imless  you  have  the 
Kctlve  assistance  of  men  thoroughly  trained  for  the  purpose.  In  short, 
1  effective  detective  force  has  become  an  absolute  necessity  in  this 
)mitiy  in  order  to  the  due  protection  of  property.  It  is  a  very  un- 
Ttnnate  thing,  in  one  aspect  of  it,  that  recent  discoveries  of  the  venial- 
y  sod  corruption  of  certain  members  of  the  London  detective  force 
18  drawn  the  attention  of  the  coimtry  to  the  state  of  inefficiency  in 
hich  that  force  at  present  exists.  He  did  not  say  that  the  force  is 
jfoid  of  efBciency — fkr  from  it ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  state  of  efficiency 
hich  a  careful  administration  by  competent  and  skilled  persons  would 
roduce.  At  the  same  time  most  evil  in  this  world  leads  to  good 
salts,  and  the  discovery  of  these  malpractices  has  drawn  the  attention 
'die  country  to  the  subject,  and  certainly  drawn  to  it  the  attention  of 
ictical  men  who  alone  were  capable  of  efficiently  dealing  with  any 
ich  subject.  Men  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  may  judge  as  to 
hether  a  scheme  suggested  appears  to  be  a  feasible  one  or  not,  but  it 
oidd  be  quite  impos^dble  for  anyone  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
rery  detail  in  the  working  of  our  police  and  our  detective  system,  to 
iggest  any  measure  which  would  produce  effective  results.  In  these 
rcamstances,  this  Section  was  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Major 
on  for  the  able  paper  he  had  read,  and  the  eminently  practical  sug- 
sdons  it  contained.  They  knew  the  position  and  character  of  Major 
088,  and  they  regarded  the  tone  of  his  paper  as  eminently  practical. 

I  conveying  thanks  to  Major  Ross  for  his  valuable  Paper,  he  (the  Lord 
dvocate)  was  performing  a  duty  which  meets  with  the  approbation  of 

II  present.  With  regard  to  an  observation  which  fell  from  Dr.  Ace, 
i  regards  the  policemen  stationed  around  Westminster,  their  intelli- 
KDce  and  uprightness  would  fit  them  for  any  situation  in  the  detective 
)fce ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  protest  against  the  view  that  the  public 
nwecutor  should  have  anything  to  do  with  detectives  or  the  police, 
'be  functions  of  the  two  are  entirely  different,  and  they  must,  in 
ider  to  the  advantage  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  coimtry, 
^  kept  separate  in  die  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  The 
unction  of  a  public  prosecutor  is  to  receive  the  best  information  which 
be  police  force  can  lay  before  him,  whether  by  means  of  detectives  or 
x>lice  officers ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  form  a  calm  and  impartial  judgment 
^  that  information — which,  as  human  nature  is  at  present  constituted, 
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he  could  not  well  do  if  he  were  a  party  to  the  procuring  of  evid 
support  of  the  charge.  The  duty  of  the  public  prosecutor  is  2 
inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  procuring  evidence  as  it  is  inco 
with  the  office  of  the  judge. 

Mr.   Christopher  Bushell  (Liverpool, — a  Cheshire   magi 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  police 
tective  forces,  that  they  should  be  better  paid  than  they   1 
present. 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwell  (Bristol)  also  said  that  the  higher  pay 
the  detective  branch  of  the  police  was  of  the  first  importance. 

Major  Ross  expressed  disagreement  with  Dr.  Ace^s  suggest 
the  procurator-fiscal  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  for* 
commended  the  system  introduced  by  the  passing  of  the  Grenera 
(Scotland)  Act,  under  which  the  head  of  the  police  was  lefl  tho 
in  the  command  of  the  police.  He  thought  the  educational  e 
of  the  police  should  be  maintained  at  a  high  point.  In  1863, 1 
entered  the  police  force  he  found  there  was  an  impression  abrc 
any  man  might  do  for  a  constable's  place.  It  seemed  that 
county  gentleman  wished  to  provide  for  one  of  his  servants  he  Y 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  police  authorities.  Now,  he  (Maj 
bowed  to  authority,  but  he  had  a  responsible  position  to  fill,  an 
not  matter  who  wrote  to  him,  if  a  man  was  not  fit  for  his 
would  not  get  it.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  rid  his  force  of  th( 
Unfortunately  the  want  of  a  superannuation  fund  was  an  obstac 
standard  of  the  men  in  this  county,  however,  as  no  doubt  ii 
had  risen  considerably. 


Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison,  Secretary  of  the  Reformat 
Refuge  Union,  London,  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  State  of 
lion  in  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.' '  The 
while  admitting  the  great  success  of  these  institut 
schools  of  industry  and  of  moral  training,  called  in  ques 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  power  in  them.  Several  qu< 
were  made  from  the  Government  Inspector's  Report, 
that  in  many  of  the  schools  the  educational  state  is  Ic 
the  schoolmasters  were  overtasked,  that  insufficient  ti 
given  to  instruction,  and  that  much  difficulty  was  expt 
by  the  managers  in  securing  efficient  teachers.  To  t 
fact  was  attributed  the  low  state  of  education  in  s< 
schools;  and  the  Government  was  charged  with  disco 
certificated  masters  entering  Reformatory  and  Industrial  i 
because  such  institutions,  although  under  Government 
tion,  were  not  inspected  by  the  Educational  Departmc 

*  The  Paper  in  full  is  publiahed  separately  by  the  Reformatory  ai 
Union,  486  West  Strand,  W.C. 
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xefore  the  masters  teaching  in  them  were  not  duly  recog- 
ed.  Their  parchments  were  reiiised  them,  or,  in  cases  where 
sy  had  them,  the  Education  Department  declines  to  endorse 
sm ;  and  so,  few  men  of  energy  could  be  found  to  sacrifice 
eir  professional  prospects  by  becoming  masters  in  Reformatory 
d  Industrial  Schools.  The  Paper  urged  that,  as  these  schools 
sre  supported  by  Government  grants,  and  seeing  that  there 
ere  20,000  children  subject  to  detention  in  them  (many  of 
horn  are  sent  there  because,  through  lack  of  parental  control, 
ley  cannot  be  induced  to  attend  regularly  the  day  schools), 
le  Grovemment  was  responsible  for  these  children  receiving 
i  good  an  education  as  those  attending  the  elementary  day 
.hools.  And  this  responsibility  was  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled 
f  the  Government  offering  a  premium  to  the  most  efficient 
achers  to  leave  the  schools.  It  had  actually  been  authorita- 
?ely  stated  that  if  a  master  would  leave  a  Reformatory  or 
idnstrial  School  for  three  months  and  enter  an  Elementary 
^7  School  he  might  obtain  his  parchment.  But  having 
btomed  it,  even  then  he  could  not  have  it  endorsed  without 
eoudning  in  the  Elementary  Day  School.  And  thus  every 
Aducement  was  held  out  to  the  best  schoolmasters  to  leave 
ndustrial  Schools. 
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COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION.* 

JFhat  are  the  Merits  and  Defects  of  the  Present  System  of 
petitive  Examination  for  Public  Appointments? 

A  PAPER  drawn  up  by  Professor  Alexander  Bain, 
'  A  Narrative  of  the  Introduction  and  Progress  of 
petitive  Examinations  in  the  Civil  Service/  wad  distril 
of  which  the  foUowing  is  an  abstract: — Up  to  the  year 
the  appointment  of  civil  servants  was  a  matter  of  patro 
In  1853  competitive  examination  was  officially  recomm< 
for  the  first  time  in  a  Report  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcot< 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  a  brief  historical  account 
progress  from  that  date  down  to  1868  will  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners: — 

In  connection  with  this  may  be  taken  Mr.  Jowett's 
of  January  1854  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  defending 
Report  of  1853  against  two  objections  likely  to  be  raised- 
first,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  assured  of  the  moral  char 
of  persons  elected  by  examination  into  the  public  service ; 
secondly,  that  the  scheme  proposed  is  impracticable. 

Next  cx>mes  the  Order  in  Council  of  date  May  21,  18' 
which  *•  it  Is  hereby  ordered  that  all  such  young  men  as  m: 
proposed  to  be  appointed  to  any  junior  situation  in  any  dc 
ment  of  the  Civil  Service  shall,  before  they  are  admitt 
probation,  be  examined  by  or  under  the  Directors  of  th( 
Commissioners,  and  shall  receive  from  them  a  Certifies 
Qualification  for  such  situation.' 

In  1857  a  near  approach  was  made  to  open  compet 
in  the  case  of  four  clerkships  awarded  in  the  Commissi! 
own  establishment. 

It  was  reserved  for  1858  to  see  the  first  absolutely 
competition  in  the  case  of  eight  writerships  in  the  office  o 
Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

>  See  Transactions,  1878,  p.  347 ;  1874,  p.  603. 
S 
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To  discover  the  motives  of  choice  of  subjects,  and  of  the 
illoeation  of  marks  in  the  India  Service  scheme,  we  have  to  go 
back  to  a  Report  drawn  up  in  November  1854,  by  a  Committee 
of  which  Lord  Macaulay  was  chairman. 

The  extent  of  the  changes  made  in  the  list  of  subjects,  and 
the  scale  of  marks  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  in  1859,  and  by  tables  taken  from  the  regula- 
tionsfor  1871  and  1875  respectively,  viz. : — 

For  1871:— 

English  Ck>mpo6ition  (including  pr^is-writing)         500 
History  of  England — including  tihat  of  laws  and 

constitution 

English  Language  and  Literature 
Language,  literature,  and  history  of  Greece 

Rome 


M  «  »  J> 

France 


j>  »  »         » 

>j  »  j>         >j 

n  »  ?>         j»  Italy 


Germany 


500 
500 
750 
750 
375 
375 
375 
1,250 


Mathematics  (pure  and  mixed) 
Natural  Science,  that  is,  (1)  Chemistry,  includ- 
ing heat;   (2)  electricity  and  magnetism ;  (3) 
geology  and  mineralogy;    (4)  zoology;  (5) 
botany 1,000 

%*  The  total  (1,000)  marks  may  be  obtained  by  adequate  pro- 
fidency  in  any  two  or  more  of  the  five  branches  of  science  included 
onder  this  head. 

Moral  Sciences,  that  is  logic,  mental  and  moral 

philosophy 500 

Jurisprudence 375 

Political  Economy 375 

For  1875  :— 

English  Composition 500 

History  of  England,  including  that  of  the  laws 

and  constitution 500 

English  Language  and  Literatmre     .                  .  500 

Language,  literature,  and  history  of  Greece       .  750 

„                „          ,,         „           Rome        .  750 

„                „          „         „           France       .  375 

„                „          „         „            Germany  .  375 

„                „          „         „           Italy          .  375 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed  ....  1,250 
Natural  Sciences,  that  is,  (1)  chemistry,  includ- 
ing heat ;  (2)  electricity  and  magnetism ;  (3) 
geology  and  mineralogy ;    (4)  zoology ;  (5) 

botany 1,000 

*«*  The  total  (1,000)  marks  may  be  obtained  by  adequate  pro- 
ficiency in  any  two  or  more  of  the  five  branches  of  science  included 
^er  tfaiB  head. 
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In  Belgium^  France,  and  some  other  European  count 
there  is  a  system  of  imprisonment  for  criminals,  called 
'  pistole.'    It  is  defined  to  be  ^  a  separate  room,  and  other  p 
l^es  which  a  prisoner  obtains  by  paying  for  them.'     ^  A 
Boner  in  pistole  can  be  freely  visited  by  his  friends  ;  can  ! 
such  furniture  in  his  cell  as  he  can  procure ;  can  purchase 
food  as  his  means  allow  :  and  may,  within  limits,  provide 
self  with  such  luxuries  as  he  can  afford '  (^  Transactior 
National  Prison  Congress,  1876,'  p.  303).     This  system 
probably  seem  to  us  very  unsuitable  for  convicted  crimh 
but  when  a  person  is  in  ^  detention  for  safe  custody  only,' 
such  mode  of  treatment  seems  to  be  that  which  is  just 
right. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  papers  read  at  the  Nat 
Prison  Congress,  held  at  New  York  last  year,  our  own  sy 
will  very  favourably  compare  with  those  of  most  other  coun 
All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  is  to  carry  out  consist 
the  principles  which  we  have  accepted  as  the  right  and 
ones,  which  would  seem  to  be  these  : — 

1.  That  convicted  and  unconvicted  prisoners  should  n 
confined  in  the  same  prison  ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  avoided 
the  two  classes  of  prisoners  should  be  kept  entirely  sep 
from  each  other. 

2.  That  from  the  first  moment  of  their  arrest,  and  d 
the  whole  period  of  their  detention,  prisoners  awaiting 
should  have  each  a  separate  cell. 

3.  That  the  period  of  their  detention  before  trial  shou! 
the  shortest  possible. 

4.  That,  subject  only  to  indispensable  restrictions, 
should  be  treated  in  all  ways  as  persons  ^presumably  innc 

In  closing  this  Paper,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that ' 
ever  practical  improvements  I  have  ventured  to  propose, 
suggested  to  me,  almost  without  exception,  by  the  offici 
pouce  stations  and  prisons,  whose  courtesy  and  patient 
ness,  in  explaining  to  me  the  details  of  the  system,  mad 
task  as  agreeable  as  it  was  interesting,  and  demand  my  wa 
thanks.  And  let  me  add,  that  I  found  the  faults  of  the  sy 
and  its  undoubted  hardships,  mitigated  and  reduced  to  a 
mum  by  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  officials 
work  it ;  for  both  in  London  and  in  the  country,  I  found 
acting  not  like  mere  administrative  machines,  but  like 
siderate  and  humane  men. 
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Our  Detective  System, 
By  Major  John  Ross^  Chief  Constable  of  Aberdeenshire. 

THE  inquiry  now  proceeding  in  London  has  drawn  attention 
particularly  at  this  time  to  the  detective  system  that 
obtains  in  our  various  police  forces.  It  therefore  will  not  be 
iiiq)portune  that  we  endeavour  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to 
its  improvement^  while  we  point,  out  some  of  its  more  pro- 
minent defects. 

The  necessity  for  a  department  in  connection  at  least  with 
the  police  force  of  every  town  or  burgh  of  any  size  where  the 
men  composing  it  shall  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
detection  of  crime  and  the  tracking  of  criminals,  as  well  as  to  the 
acquiring  personal  knowledge  of  their  persons  and  babits,  is 
admitted,  the  question  being  how  best  to  constitute  such  a  de- 

Crtment  as  to  obtain  most  effectively  the  end  in  view.  We 
ve  all  heard  the  saying,  ^  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief; '  and 
however  applicable  this  may  be  in  exceptional  circumstances,  it 
certainly  is  not  the  principle  that  should  guide  in  the  formation 
of  an  effective  detective  department.  This  is  still,  however,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  the  expression  of  the  popular  idea  of  a  detec- 
tive officer,  at  least  to  this  extent,  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  a 
man  who,  if  not  actually  a  criminal,  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  criminal  class.  As  a  friend  said  to  us  a  short  time  since, 
a  detective  requires  to  be  a  man  of  very  peculiar  habits  and 
traming.  Training,  we  admit,  is  necessary ;  it  would  never  do 
to  set  a  novice  to  this  work ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  no  peculiar 
habits  or  training  are  needed  for  a  good  detective  but  such  as 
a  man  with  shrewdness  and  intelligence  as  also  of  integrity  and 
steadiness,  with  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  course, 
aptitude  and  liking  for  the  work,  may  acquire  in  a  coniparatively 
short  time.  It  used  at  one  time  to  be  said  when  a  man  could 
succeed  in  no  other  trade  or  profession  that  he  was  good  enough 
for  a  soldier,  even  in  the  commissioned  ranks,  but  we  now  find 
It  necessary  to  endeavour  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  with 
mteUigent  and  educated  men,  and  to  bar  the  way  to  promotion 
hy  examinations  such  as  require  brains  as  well  as  sinews. 

Among  the  defects  of  the  present  detective  system  may  be 
Mentioned  the  following: — There  is  no  means  of  making  a 
^ange  in  the  men  composing  this  department,  and  as  their 
Jiomber  is  generally  small,  they  soon  become  well  known  to 
the  criminal  class,  even  in  so  large  a  city  as  London  ;  further, 
from  the  same  cause  they  hold  as  it  were  a  monopoly  of  their 
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situations,  aod  cannot  eaaily  be  diBpenscd  \ 
cause  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  do  so. 
exposed  more  than  other  criminal  officers  t     i^v:* 

by  money  stimulants  from  sufferers  or  bj    ,.  ^ ,,  ..  „...,. 

criminals,  and  gradually  come  to  view  ca:** T^i^' r  mIu' 
an  individual  and  self-interested  point  of  v\e)'TrZnui/^t'i 
that  which  would  most  efficiently  and  prom p ■  JTj^^i  qk  rfka 
interest.     And  so  it  must  continue  until  \^^^,^^i^M 
placed  on  a  better  and  broader  basis.  jjjjiih'i''  ^ 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  such  an  able  ^  I«Brf» *•»*■■ 
])olice  officer  as  Mr.  Thomas  Linton,  the  head  of«^"*™°|*|''3J^" 
City  Police,  drew  up  a  paper  so  far  back  as  the  •  ■'."^'^^37  in  1 
which  he  shows  some  of  the  defects  of  the  present  detective 
system.  In  this  he  advocates  '  the  establisbment  of  a  general 
criminal*  police  force  in  addition  to  the  i>rdiiiary  local  police 
establishmenta,  under  the  control  of  and  paid  by  G^ivenunent.' 
With  reference  to  Scotland  only,  he  considers  that  a  force  of 
200  detectives  could  be  employed  at  a  yearly  expenditure  of  at 
from  20,000/.  to  30,000/.,  i.e.  100  principal  officers  witt  an 
assistant  to  each.  This  scheme  is  comprehensive,  but  its  chief 
defect  would  be  too  great  centralisation,  and  the  consequent 
weakening  if  not  entirely  eliminating,  active  interest  in  the 
apprehension  of  criminals  and  the  detection  of  crime  from  the 
various  police  forces,  iimong  whom  it  is  obviously  an  object  to 
foster  such  interest,  not  to  weaken  it  Furthermore,  the 
presence  in  the  midst  of  these  forces  of  men  of  a  separate  and 
independent  force,  with  a  separate  and  independent  head,  would 
be  likely  to  induce  jealousies  that  could  not  but  interfere  with 
obtaining  the  desired  end  of  their  being  there.  Should  the 
time  come  when  the  general  police  of  the  country  becomes  a 
force  altogether  paid  oy  and  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  (and  things  seem  tending  in  that  direction)  such  a 
scheme  as  Mr.  Linton's  would  not  be  unsuitable,  but  meanwhile 
it  would  not  be  effective  ;  indeed,  we  should  think  it  would  be 
unworkable. 

As  towns  and  burghs  are  really  the  centres  of  our  criminal 
class  our  observations  apply  chiefly  to  tliem.  If  the  detective 
departments  were  thoroughly  efficient  in  these,  the  landward 
parts  of  the  country  would  be  comparatively  safe.  Our  pro- 
posal therefore  is,  that  the  detective  department  in  each  town 
should  consist  of  two  parts — active  and  reserve — in  each  of 
which  the  numbers  should  be  fixed ;  that  every  man  on  enter- 
ing the  police  force  should  be  told,  that  beyond  the  ordinary 
promotion  to  the  various  grades  of  constable  and  the  ranks  of 
officers,  there  ia  the  detective  department  to  which  he  msy^  be 
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^%|^^■l^fcI^•  Baker  (Gloucester)  concurred  i^hat  kind  of  work. 
iM^gl^f  ^e  fallacy  of  the  proverb,  *  Set  a  y  man's   career,  be 
^.n  the  necessity  of  selecting  for  a  del  gpg^i^l  attention  to 

[*  Dr.  Ace  (Gainsborough),  speaki/^™^/ 8^,  ^etec- 

^ihe  East  of  London,  thought  they^*  *>«  led  to  look  upon  ' 

leir  being  entrusted  with  the  de^iession.     We  would 

b  Westminster  and  the  Houses  -  force  who  had  served 

no  doubt  an  exceptional,  clasforce,  as  it  is  essential  to 

ras  appointed  in  England,  hed,t  he  should  have  had  ample 

irp^l^der  hia  supervision.  ,y ;  he  would  thus  have  had 

i*»i?^,  ^^^^^^'^^^  ^a^^lsideration  to  subjects— such  as 

—J  fiw  ilia  {Be  iSSIitS^  oT  evading  it — ^which  would  be  of 


to  Um  as  a  detective.  The  term  of  service  in  the  active 
bmoh  of  the  detective  department  would  be  limited,  say  to 
three  yean,  when  a  transfer  would  be  made  to  the  reserve  ;  and 
if  the  xmmbers  of  both  active  and  reserve  men  were  complete, 
the  man  who  had  been  longest  on  the  reserve  would  be  brought 
on  in  the  place  of  the  one  transferred  to  it,  or  otherwise  a 
selection  made  from  the  general  force.  The  fixed  number  of 
the  reserve  should  be  about  three  times  the  number  on  the 
active  branch  of  the  department.  The  pay  of  those  in  the 
active  branch  would  require  to  be  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  ranks — probably  a  half  more,  with  a  liberal 
allowance  for  clotlung  ;  that  of  those  in  the  reserve  not  more 
than  a  quarter  above  the  ordinary  ranks,  if  so  much,  with  no 
allowance  for  clothing,  being  supplied  with  the  usual  uniform. 
The  reserve,  though  in  uniform,  would  not  be  detailed  for 
ordinary  duty,  but  be  employed  in  places  where  more  than 
ordinary  vigilance  would  be  needed.  We  should  thus  have 
scattered  through  each  police  force  a  number  of  superior  men 
acquainted  with  the  criminal  classes,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
speciallv  to  take  note  of  any  such  that  came  under  their  eye, 
and  with  a  healthy  stimulant  to  exertion,  superior  at  least  in 
moral  force  to  those  pecuniary  inducements  now  too  freely 
offered ;  while  superior  men  in  education  and  intelligence 
would  be  attracted  to  the  police  forces. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  Paper  are  little  more  than  sug- 
gestive, but  it  seems  to  us  that  a  change  in  the  line  we  have 
mdicated  promises  to  be  one  calculated  to  rid  us  of  some  of  the 
defects  of  the  present  system  and  materially  to  increase  effi- 
ciency in  both  the  ordinary  police  and  detective  departments. 
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not  eas: 
und  ne 
^ther  c  x7/5t7C»oir. 

s  from 
Mr.  Sheriff  Thomsi^j^ 

Paper  which  was  eminenk 

was  a  more  shallow  provt"    ^i  •»•'  - —     ,      •    ,     —  —• ^i  « 
proverb  was  founded  on  '  e^^U  low  9nd  f^^^  view  of  human  nature. 
The  best  man  to  catch  O^ust  o  thief—n^  ^^  ordinaiy  ruJjgar  thief  wlio 
picked  pockets,  but  the  acOadeix)mpliabea  and  jproieaaioiial  thief— was  a 
thoroughly  upright  man  of  pr^r  thaincipi^    *^  nien  of  a  difierent  stamp 
were  to  form  our  detective  force, '^intc?'^  whole  ajstem  wouid  be  placed  in 
a  very  perilous  position.     Nothing   i^^£jrafi  more^Diportant^tJ^     ♦i>-.v- 
good  tone  should  be  infused  into  the  men  of  a  police  force  and  that 
tone  could  only  be  realised  if  we  had  at  the  head  of  the  force  a  man  of 
high  principle,  who  was  able  to  communicate  his  views  of  the  treatment 
of  crime  to  those  under  his  command.    This  coimty,  as  he  (the  Sheriff) 
knew,  had  derived  great  advantage  from  having  at  the  head  of  the 
police  force  a  man  of  the  highest  principle,  and  yet  a  man  who  was  not 
above  attending  to  the  minutest  details  of  his  office.     It  was  also  im- 
portant that  the  men  should  have  more  than  average  intelligence  as 
well  as  a  high  moral  tone.    The  necessity  for  intelligence  and  int^rity 
was  even  greater  in  the  case  of  constables  told  off  for  detective  duty; 
for  the  detective  was  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  bribes  from  the 
sufferers  of  crime  and  of  hush  money  from  criminals ;  while  the  work 
they  had  to  do,  though  legitimate  and  necessary,  was  in  its  own  nature 
most  demoralising.     They  were  encouraged  to  find  out  crimes  at  al- 
most any  cost,  and  the  temptations  were  so  great  that  it  took  a  man  of 
particularly  strong  calibre  morally  to  resist  them.     Therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  the  best  class  of  men  who  would  accept  the  office  of 
detective  should  be  got  for  it.     Major  Koss  suggested  tiiat,  instead  of 
having  a  small  body  of  men  who  were  nothing  but  detectives,  and  who 
did  not  do  ordinary  constables'  work,  but  were  from  hour  to  hour  em  - 
ployed  in  special  detective  work,  every  man  in  the  police  force  should 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  detective  training.     That  he  thought  was* 
the  leading  suggestion  of  Major  Hoss,  and  it  appeared  to  be  one  of  great 
usefulness. 

Mr.  R.  Denny  Uklin,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Section,  suggested  that 
as  this  subject  was  now,  as  it  were,  sub  ju dicey  a  Government  Commist- 
sion  of  Inquiry  having  been  appointed,  detailed  discussion  was  im- 
necessary  on  the  pait  of  an  association  whose  functions  were  practically 
over  in  regard  to  any  subject  when  they  had  got  it  brought  before  the 
Grovernment  for  consideration.  All  he  would  say  was  that  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  have  an  opportimity  of  considering  the  proposi- 
tions of  Major  Ross,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  extremely  well  de^ 
vised. 

Dean  of  Guild  Walker  thought  the  Paper  valuable  as  bringing  oixt 
the  truth  that  our  present  system  was  grossly  defective,  and  as  suggestt- 
ing  that  the  police  force  should  be  disciplined  so  as  to  be  partially  a 
detective  force. 
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Mr.  T.  B.  LI.  Baker  (Gloucester)  concurred  in  the  remarka  of  the 
Sberiff  as  to  the  fiEillacy  of  the  proverb,  '  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief, ^ 
i&d  inmsted  on  the  necessity  of  selecting  for  a  detective  force  a  superior 
dtts  of  men. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Ac£  (Gainsborough),  speaking  from  experience  of 
(otioemen  in  the  East  of  London,  thought  they  had  not  the  intelligence 
to  warrant  their  being  entrusted  with  the  detection  of  clever  crime. 
The  police  at  Westminster  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  a 
(liflterent,  and  no  doubt  an  exceptional,  class  of  men.  When  a  public 
proiecutor  was  appointed  in  England,  he  thought  the  detective  police 
riKmld  be  imder  his  supervision. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said  that  it  had  become  an  admitted  fact  that,. 
it  is  impossible  in  these  days  to  cope  with  the  highly- trained  intelli- 
gence of  professional  thieves  and  housebreakers,  unless  you  have  the 
dfective  assistance  of  men  thoroughly  trained  for  the  purpose.  In  short, 
in  effective  detective  force  has  become  an  absolute  necessity  in  this 
oomitry  in  order  to  the  due  protection  of  property.  It  is  a  very  un- 
fbrtonate  thing,  in  one  aspect  of  it,  that  recent  (fiscoveries  of  the  venial- 
hy  and  corruption  of  certain  members  of  the  London  detective  force 
bas  drawn  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  state  of  inefficiency  in 
vhich  that  force  at  present  exists.  He  did  not  say  that  the  force  in 
devoid  of  efficiency — ^far  from  it ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  state  of  efficiency 
vhich  a  careful  administration  by  competent  and  skilled  persons  would 
produce.  At  the  same  time  most  evil  in  this  world  leads  to  good 
RsoltSi  and  llie  discovery  of  these  malpractices  has  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  ooxmtry  to  the  subject,  and  certainly  drawn  to  it  the  attention  of 
(oactical  men  who  alone  were  capable  of  efficiently  dealing  with  any 
Rich  subject.  Men  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  may  judge  as  to 
whether  a  scheme  suggested  appears  to  be  a  feasible  one  or  not,  but  it 
Would  be  quite  imposHible  for  anyone  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
every  detail  in  the  working  of  our  police  and  oiu*  detective  system,  to 
suggest  any  measure  which  would  produce  effective  results.  In  these 
cbtomstances,  this  Section  was  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Major 
Boas  for  the  able  paper  he  had  read,  and  the  eminently  practical  sug- 
gtttions  it  contained.  They  knew  the  position  and  character  of  Major 
Boas,  and  they  regarded  the  tone  of  his  paper  as  eminently  practical. 
In  conveying  thanks  to  Major  Boss  for  his  valuable  Paper,  he  (the  Lord 
Advocate)  was  performing  a  duty  which  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
*ll  present.  With  regard  to  an  observation  which  fell  from  Dr.  Acc\ 
u  regards  the  policemen  stationed  around  Westminster,  their  intelli- 
gence and  uprightness  would  fit  them  for  any  situation  in  the  detective 
^orce ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  protest  against  the  view  that  the  public 
praeecutor  should  have  anything  to  do  with  detectives  or  the  police. 
The  functions  of  the  two  are  entirely  different,  and  they  must,  in 
Older  to  the  advantage  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country, 
be  kept  separate  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  The 
^^iQction  ot  a  public  prosecutor  is  to  receive  the  best  information  which 
^e  police  force  can  lay  before  him,  whether  by  means  of  detectives  or 
police  officers ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  form  a  calm  and  impartial  judgment 
^  that  information — which,  as  human  nature  is  at  present  constituted, 
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he  could  not  well  do  if  he  were  a  party  to  the  procuring  of  evidei] 
support  of  the  charge.  The  duty  of  the  public  prosecutor  is  as : 
inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  procuring  evidence  as  it  is  incons 
with  the  office  of  the  judge. 

Mr.  Christopher  Bushell  (Liverpool, — a  Cheshire  magisti 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  police  an 
tective  forces,  that  they  should  be  better  paid  than  they  we 
present. 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwell  (Bristol)  also  said  that  the  higher  paym< 
the  detective  branch  of  the  police  was  of  the  first  importance. 

Major  Boss  expressed  disagreement  with  Dr.  Ace^s  suggestioi 
the  procurator-fiscal  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  force, 
commended  the  system  introduced  by  the  passing  of  the  Greneral  1 
(Scotland)  Act,  imder  which  the  head  of  the  police  was  lefl  thoro 
in  the  command  of  the  police.  He  thought  the  educational  sta 
of  the  police  should  be  maintained  at  a  high  point.  In  1863,  wh 
entered  the  police  force  he  found  there  was  an  impression  abroac 
any  man  might  do  for  a  constable's  place.  It  seemed  that  w 
county  gentleman  wished  to  provide  for  one  of  his  servants  he  hac 
to  use  his  infiuence  with  the  police  authorities.  Now,  he  (Major 
bowed  to  authority,  but  he  had  a  responsible  position  to  fill,  and 
not  matter  who  wrote  to  him,  if  a  man  was  not  fit  for  his  ph 
would  not  get  it.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  rid  his  Ibrce  of  these 
Unfortunately  the  want  of  a  superannuation  fund  was  an  obstacle 
standard  of  the  men  in  this  county,  however,  as  no  doubt  in  c 
had  risen  considerably. 


Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison,  Secretary  of  the  Reformator 
Refuge  Union,  London,  read  a  Paper  on  ^  The  State  of  E 
tion  m  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.' '  The  P 
while  admitting  the  great  success  of  these  institutioi 
schools  of  industry  and  of  moral  training,  called  in  questi( 
cflSciency  of  the  teaching  power  in  them.  Several  quoti 
were  made  from  the  Government  Inspector's  Report,  pr 
that  in  many  of  the  schools  the  educational  state  is  low 
the  schoolmasters  were  overtasked,  that  insufiScient  tim< 
given  to  instruction,  and  that  much  difiSculty  was  experi 
by  the  managers  in  securing  efiScient  teachers.  To  thii 
fact  was  attributed  the  low  state  of  education  in  so 
schools;  and  the  Government  was  charged  with  discour 
certificated  masters  entering  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Sc 
because  such  institutions,  although  under  Government  ii 
tion,  were  not  inspected  by  the  Educational  Department 


*  The  Paper  in  fall  is  published  separately  by  the  Reformatory  and 
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therefore  the  masters  teaching  in  them  were  not  duly  reoog- 
DiaecL  Their  parchments  were  refiised  them,  or,  in  cases  where 
they  had  them,  the  Education  Department  declines  to  endorse 
diem ;  and  so,  few  men  of  energy  could  be  found  to  sacrifice 
thdrprofessional  prospects  by  becoming  masters  in  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools.  The  Paper  urged  that,  as  these  schools 
were  supported  by  Government  grants,  and  seeing  that  there 
were  20,000  children  subject  to  detention  in  them  (many  of 
whom  are  sent  there  because,  through  lack  of  parental  control, 
they  cannot  be  induced  to  attend  regularly  the  day  schools), 
the  Grovemment  was  responsible  for  these  children  receiving 
18  good  an  education  as  those  attending  the  elementary  day 
schools.  And  this  responsibility  was  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled 
by  the  Government  offering  a  premium  to  the  most  efficient 
teichers  to  leave  the  schools.  It  had  actually  been  authorita- 
ti?ely  stated  that  if  a  master  would  leave  a  Reformatory  or 
Industrial  School  for  three  months  and  enter  an  Elementary 
Dfty  School  he  might  obtain  his  parchment  But  having 
obteined  it,  even  then  he  could  not  have  it  endorsed  without 
remaimng  in  the  Elementary  Day  School.  And  thus  every 
mduceoient  was  held  out  to  the  best  schoolmasters  to  leave 
Indugtrial  Schools. 
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COMPETITIVE   EXAMINATION.* 

What  are  the  Merits  and  Defects  of  the  Present  System  of  i 
petitive  Examination  for  Public  Appointments  f 

A  PAPER  drawn  up  by  Professor  Alexander  Bain,  b 
*  A  Narrative  of  the  Introduction  and  Progress  of  C 
petitive  Examinations  in  the  Civil  Service,'  was  distribt 
of  which  the  foUowing  is  an  abstract: — Up  to  the  year  ] 
the  appointment  of  civil  servants  was  a  matter  of  patron 
In  1853  competitive  examination  was  officially  reconomei 
for  the  first  time  in  a  Report  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  a  brief  historical  account  o 
progress  from  that  date  down  to  1868  will  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners:— 

In  connection  with  this  may  be  taken  Mr.  Jowett's  1< 
of  January  1854  to  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  defending 
Report  of  1853  against  two  objections  likely  to  be  raised — 
firsts  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  assured  of  the  moral  chara 
of  persons  elected  by  examination  into  the  public  service ; 
secondly,  that  the  scheme  proposed  is  impracticable. 

Next  cx>mes  the  Order  in  Council  of  date  May  21,  185^ 
which  ^  it  Is  hereby  ordered  that  all  such  young  men  as  ma 
proposed  to  be  appointed  to  any  junior  situation  in  any  dej 
ment  of  the  Civil  Service  shall,  before  they  are  admitte 
probation,  be  examined  by  or  under  the  Directors  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  shall  receive  from  them  a  Certificat 
Qualification  for  such  situation.' 

In  1857  a  near  approach  was  made  to  open  competii 
in  the  case  of  four  clerkships  awarded  in  the  Commissioi 
own  establishment. 

It  was  reserved  for  1858  to  see  the  first  absolutely  o 
competition  in  the  case  of  eight  writerships  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

>  See  Traiuaetums,  1878,  p.  847 ;  1874,  p.  503. 
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To  discover  the  motives  of  choice  of  subjects,  and  of  the 
allocation  of  marks  in  the  India  Service  scheme,  we  have  to  go 
back  to  a  Report  drawn  up  in  November  1854,  by  a  Committee 
of  which  Lord  Macaulay  was  chairman. 

The  extent  of  the  changes  made  in  the  list  of  subjects,  and 
the  scale  of  marks  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  in  1859,  and  by  tables  taken  from  the  regula- 
tioDBfor  1871  and  1875  respectively,  viz. : — 

For  1871:— 

English  Composition  (including  pr^is-writing)         500 
History  of  England — including  that  of  laws  and 

constitution 500 


English  Language  and  Literature 
Language,  literature,  and  history  of  Greece 
„  „  „         „  Rome 

„  „  „         „  France 

„  „  „         „  Germany 


500 
750 
750 
375 
375 
375 
1,250 


Italy 
Mathematics  (pure  and  mixed) 
Natural  Science,  that  is,  (1)  Chemistry,  includ- 
ing heat;  (2)  electricity  and  magnetism ;  (3) 
geology  and  mineralogy;    (4)  zoology;  (5) 

botany 1,000 

%*  The  total  (1,000)  marks  may  be  obtained  by  adequate  pro- 
fidencj  in  any  two  or  more  of  the  five  branches  of  science  included 
under  this  head. 

Moral  Sciences,  tiiat  is  logic,  mental  and  moral 

philosophy 500 

Jurisprudence         ......  375 

Political  Economy 375 

For  1875  :— 

English  Composition 500 

History  of  England,  including  that  of  the  laws 

and  constitution 500 

English  Language  and  Literature     •                  .  500 

Language,  literature,  and  history  of  Greece       .  750 

„                „          ,,         „           Rome        .  750 

,,                9)          „         „           France       .  375 

„                ,f          „         „            Germany  .  375 

„                „          „         „           Italy          .  375 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed  ....  1,250 
Natural  Sciences,  that  is,  (1)  chemistry,  includ- 
ing heat ;  (2)  electricity  and  magnetism ;  (3) 
geology  and  mineralogy ;    (4)  zoology ;  (5) 

botany 1,000 

\*  The  total  (1,000)  marks  may  be  obtained  by  adequate  pro- 
Qciency  in  any  two  or  more  of  the  five  branches  of  science  included 
^er  diis  head. 
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Moral  Sciences,  that  is,  logic,  mental  and  moral 

philosophy 500 

Sanskrit,  language  and  literature      .         .         .  500 

Arabic,  language  and  literatiu'e        .         .         .  500 

From  the  extracts  given  it  is  apparent  that  the  plan  of  the 
Civil  Service  examination  does  not  rest  upon  any  princif^e 
regarding  the  utility  or  value  of  subjects  for  mental  training, 
but  simply  upon  this,  that  those  subjects  already  in  the  fiekl 
must  be  accepted,  and  that  (as  Mr.  Jowett  in  his  letter  of 
1854  put  it)  '  it  will  not  do  to  frame  our  examination  on  any 
mere  theory  of  education.  We  must  test  a  young  man's 
ability  by  what  he  knows,  not  by  what  we  wish  him  to  know.* 

Scheme  of  science  and  language  examinations  to  be  advo- 
cated in  Professor  Bain's  Paper,  at  the  section  meeting  od 
the  20th  :— 

Greneral  Sciences : 

Mathematics   ...... 

Natural  Philosophy  .... 

Chemistry 

Biology,  as  Physiology    .... 

Mental  Science 

Special  or  concrete  sciences : 

Mineralogy     ...... 

Botanv  ....... 

Zoology 

Geology  ...... 

As  a  substitute  for  language,  literature,  and  philosophy  of 
Greece,  Rome,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  :— 


500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


each  250 
or  300 


Greece — Institutions  and  History 

„  Literature 

Rome — Institutions  and  History 

„        Literature  . 
France — Literatiu-e 
Germany 
Italy 
Modem  History 


T> 


>» 


500 
250 
500 
250 
250 
250 
250 
1,000 


The  Civil  Service  Examination  Scheme,  considered  with  refers 
ence  {I)  to  Sciences,  and  (2)  to  Languages.  By  Professor 
Alexander  Bain. 

THE  system  of  competitive  examinations  for  the  public  sei^ 
vice,  of  which  I  have  laid  before  the  Section  a  brief 
history  compiled  from  the  Reports,  is  one  of  those  radical  inno- 
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Titions  that  may  ultimately  lead  to  great  consequences.  For  the 
present^  however,  it  leads  to  many  debates.  Not  merely  does  the 
working  out  of  the  scheme  involve  conflicting  views,  but  there 
s  still  great  hesitation  in  many  quarters  as  to  whether  the 
innovation  is  to  be  productive  of  good  or  of  evil.     The  Report 
of  the  Playfair  Commission,  and  the  more  recent  Report  relative 
to  the  chiuiges  in  the  India  Civil  Service  Regulations,  indicate 
pretty  broadly  the  doubts  that  still  cleave  to  many  minds  on 
tbe  whole  question.     It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  views  of  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  and  Dr.  Farr,  expressed  to 
the  Playfair  Commission,  as  decidedly  adverse  to  the  competi- 
tive system.     The  authorities  cited  in  the  Report  on  the  India 
Examinations  scarcely  go  the  length  of  total  condemnation ; 
but  many  acquiesce  only  because  there  is  no  hope  of  a  reversal. 
The  question  of  the  expediency  of  the  system  as  a  whole  is 
not  well  suited  to  a  sectional  discussion.     We  shall  be  much 
better  employed  in  adverting  to  some  of  those  details  in  the 
conduct  01  the  examinations  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  whole 
edncation  of  the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  Civil  Service  itself. 
It  was  very  well,  at  first  starting,  for  the  Commissioners  to  be 
guided,  in  their  choice  of  subjects  and  in  assigning  values  to 
those  subjects,  by  the  received  branches  of  education  in  the 
sdiools  and  colleges.     But,  sooner  or  later,  these  subjects  must 
be  discussed  on  their  intrinsic  merits  for  the  ends  in  view. 

I  shall  occupy  the  present  paper  with  the  consideration  of 
two  departments  in  the  examination  programme — the  one  re- 
lating to  the  Physical  or  Natural  Sciences,  the  other  relating  to 
Ullages. 

The  Commissioners'  scheme  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  accordant  either  with  the  best 
^ws  of  the  relations  of  the  sciences,  or  with  the  best  teaching 


In  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant distinction  is  between  the  fundamental  sciences,  some- 
times called  the  Abstract  sciences,  and  the  derivative  or  Concrete 
branches.  My  purpose  does  not  require  any  nice  clearing  of 
tbe  meanings  of  those  technical  terms.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  fundamental  sciences  are  those  that  embrace  distinct 
departments  of  the  natural  forces  or  phenomena ;  and  the 
derivative  or  concrete  departments  assume  all  the  laws  laid  down 
jn  the  others,  and  apply  them  in  certain  spheres  of  natural  ob- 
jects. F6r  example.  Chemistry  is  a  primary,  fundamental,  or 
abstract  science ;  and  Mineralogy  is  a  derivative  and  concrete 
srience.  The  stress  in  chemistry  lies  in  explaining  a  peculiar 
^d  of  force,  called  chemical  force ;  the  stress  in  mineralogy 

z 
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is  the  description  and  classification  of  a  select  group  of  natural 
objects. 

The  fundamental,  or  departmental  sciences^  as  most  com- 
monly accepted,  are  these : — T.  Mathematics ;  II.  Natural 
Philosophy,  or  Physics ;  III.  Chemistry ;  IV.  Biology ;  V. 
Psychology.  They  may  be,  therefore,  expressed  as  (1)  Formal, 
(2)  Inanimate,  ^3)  Animate,  (4)  Mental.  In  these  sciences 
the  idea  is  to  view  exhaustively  some  department  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  to  assume  the  order  best  suited  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  phenomena.  Natural  Philosophy,  in  its  two 
divisions — molar  and  molecular — deals  with  one  kind  of  force. 
Chemistry  with  another,  and  the  two  together  conspire  to 
exhaust  the  phenomena  of  inanimate  nature ;  being  indispen- 
sably aided  by  the  laws  and  formula  of  quantity,  as  given  in 
Mathematics.  Biology  turns  over  a  new  leaf;  it  takes  up  the 
phenomenon — Life,  or  the  animated  world.  Finally,  Psy- 
chology makes  another  stride,  and  embraces  the  sphere  of  Mind. 

Now,  there  is  no  fact  or  phenomenon  of  the  world  that  is  not 
comprised  under  the  doctrines  expounded  in  some  one  or  other 
of  these  sciences.  We  may  have  fifty  *  ologies '  besides,  but 
they  will  merely  repeat  for  special  ends,  or  in  special  con- 
nections, the  principles  already  comprised  in  these  five  funda- 
mental subjects.  The  regular,  systematic,  exhaustive  account, 
of  the  laws  of  nature  is  to  be  found  within  their  compass. 

Again,  these  sciences  have  a  fixed  order  or  sequence,  the 
order  of  dependence.  Mathematics  precedes  them  all,  as  not 
dependent  upon  any,  while  all  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  it. 
The  physical  forces  have  to  be  viewed  prior  to  the  chemical ; 
and  both  physical  and  chemical  forces  are  preparatory  to  vital. 
So  there  are  reasons  for  placing  Mental  Science  last  of  all. 
Hence  a  student  cannot  comprehend  chemistry  without  natural 
philosophy,  nor  biology  without  both.  You  cannot  stand  a 
thorough  examination  in  chemistry  without  indirectly  showing 
your  knowledge  of  physics ;  and  a  testing  examination  in  bi- 
ology would  guarantee,  with  some  slight  qualifications,  both 
physics  and  chemistry. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  sciences — those  that  are  not 
fundamental,  but  derivative.  The  chief  examples  are  the  thre*^ 
commonly  called  Natural  History  sciences — Mineralogy,  Botany, 
Zoology.  In  these  sciences  no  law  or  principle  is  at  work  tb»* 
has  not  already  been  brought  forward  m  the  primary  science^*. 
The  properties  of  a  mineral  are  mathematical,  physical,  an<l 
chemical:  the  testing  of  minerals  is  by  measurement,  by  phy- 
sical tests,  by  chemical  tests.  The  aim  of  this  science  is  not  to 
teach  forces  unknown  to  the  student  of  physics  and  chemistry  ; 
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it  18  to  embrace  in  a  classification  all  the  bodies  called  minerals, 
and  to  describe  the  species  in  detail  in  mathematical,  physical, 
and  chemical  terms.  It  is  the  first  in  order  of  the  classificatory 
aciencea.  Its  purpose  in  the  economy  of  education  is  distinct 
and  peculiar ;  it  imparts  knowledge,  not  respecting  laws,  forces, 
or  principles  of  operating,  but  respecting  the  concrete  consti- 
tuents of  the  world.  It  gives  us  a  commanding  view  of  one 
whole  department  of  the  material  world ;  supplying  information 
useful  in  practice,  and  interesting  to  the  feelings.  It  also 
Inrings  into  exercise  the  great  logical  process,  wanted  on  many 
occasions,  the  process  of  classification. 

So  much  for  an  instance  from  the  inorganic  world,  as  show- 
ing the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  sciences.  Another 
«ximiple  may  be  cited  from  the  field  of  Biology,  and  is  a  little 
more  perplexed.  For  ^  biology  '  is  sometimes  given  as  the  name 
for  the  two  concrete  classificatory  sciences,  botany  and  zoology. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  is  a  science  that  precedes  those 
two  branches,  although  blending  with  them,  the  science  com- 
monly expressed  by  the  older  term  *  Physiology,'  which  is  not 
a  classificatory  and  a  dependent  science,  but  a  mother  science, 
like  chemistry.     It  expounds  the  peculiarities  of  living  bodies, 
as  such,  and  the  laws  of  living  processes — such  processes  as 
assimilation,  nutrition,  respiration,  innervation,  reproduction, 
and  so  on.   One  division  is  Vegetable  Physiology,  which  is  com- 
monly fused  with  the  classificatory  science  of  botany.    Animal 
physiology  is  allied  with  zoology,  but  more  commonly  stands 
alcme.     Lastly,  the  physiology  of  the  human  animal  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  a  distmct  branch  of  knowledge,  and  is, 
of  course,  the  chief  of  them  all.     Man  being  the  most  compli- 
cated of  all  organised  beings,  the  laws  of  his  vitality  are  not 
only  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  practically  interesting, 
but  they  very  nearly  include  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  the  work- 
ings of  animal  life  in  general.     Thus  then,  the  mother  science 
<)f  biology,  as  a  general  or  fundamental  science,  comprises  vege- 
table, animal,  and  human  physiology.     The  classificatory  ad- 
junct sciences  are  botany  and  zoology.     It  is  in  the  mother 
fences  that  we  look  for  the  account  of  all  vital  phenomena, 
|ukI  all  practical  applications  to  the  preservation  of  life.    Even 
if  we  stop  at  these,  we  shall  have  a  full  command  of  the  laws 
rf  the  animate  world.     We  may  go  farther,  and  embrace  the 
sciences  that  arrange,  classify,. and  describe  the  innumerable 
best  of  living  beings.     These  have  their  own  independent  in- 
terest and  value,  but  are  not  the  sciences  that  of  themselves 
teach  us  the  living  processes. 
I  Thus,  then,  a  proper  scheme  of  scientific  instruction  starts 
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&om  the  essential,  Aindamental,  and  law-giving  sciences, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  mind.  It  then 
proceeds  to  the  adjunct  branches  ;  such  as  mineralogy,  botany, 
zoology ;  and  I  might  add  others,  as  geology,  meteorology,  geo* 
graphy,  no  one  of  which  is  primary :  for  they  all  repeat  in  new 
connections,  and  for  special  purposes,  the  laws  systematically 
set  forth  in  the  primary  sciences. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  am  not  advancing  any  new  or 
debateable  views.  I  believe  the  scientific  world  to  be  substan* 
tially  in  accord  upon  all  that  I  have  here  stated  ;  any  differences 
that  there  are  in  the  manner  of  expressing  the  points  do  not 
affect  the  purpose  that  I  have  at  present  in  view,  namely,  to 
discuss  the  scheme  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  as 
set  forth  in  the  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

Under  Mathematics  (pure  and  mixed)  the  Commissioners 
include  mathematics,  properly  so  called,  and  those  departments 
of  natural  philosophy  that  are  mathematically  handled — statics^ 
dynamics,  and  optics.  The  next  branch  in  their  scheme, 
entitled  Natural  Science,  is  what  I  am  chiefly  to  remark  upon. 
Under  it  there  is  a  fivefold  enumeration: — (1)  Chemistry,  in- 
cluding Heat;  (2)  Electricity  and  Magnetism ;  (3)  Geology  and 
Mineralogy ;  (4)  Zoology  ;  (5)  Botany.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say  where  the  Commissioners  obtained  this  arrangement  of 
natural  knowledge.  It  is  not  supported  by  any  authority  that 
I  am  acquainted  with.  If  the  schenie  just  set  forth  is  the 
correct  one,  it  has  three  defects.  First,  it  does  not  embrace 
in  one  group  the  remaining  parts  of  natural  philosophy,  the 
experimental  branches  that  with  the  mathematical  treatment 
completes  the  department ;  one  of  these,  heat,  is  attached  to 
chemistry,  to  which  undoubtedly  it  has  important  relations,  but 
not  such  as  to  withdraw  it  from  physics  and  embody  it  in 
chemistry.  Then,  again,  the  physical  branches,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  are  coupled  in  a  department  and  made  of  co-equal 
value  with  chemistry  together  with  heat.  I  need  not  say  that 
the  united  couple,  electricity  and  magnetism,  is  in  point  of 
extent  of  study  not  a  half  or  a  third  of  what  is  included  in  the 
other  coupling.  The  three  remaining  members  of  the  enume- 
ration, are  three  natural  history  sciences ;  geology  being  coupled 
with  mineralogy,  which  is  a  secondary  consideration.  Now  I 
think  it  is  quite  right  that  these  three  sciences  should  have  aplace 
in  the  competition.  What  is  objectionable  is  that  biology  is  repre- 
sented solely  by  its  two  classificatory  components  or  adjuncts, 
botany  and  zoology ;  there  is  no  mother  science  of  physiology ; 
and  consequently  the  knowledge  of  the  vast  region  of  the  Laws 
of  Life  goes  for  nothing.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  physiology  is 
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given  with  the  others.  The  subject  of  vegetable  physiology 
eould  easily  enough  be  taken  with  botany :  I  would  not  make 
any  quarrel  upon  this  part.  It  is  zoology  and  animal  physi- 
ology that  cannot  be  so  coupled.  If  we  look  to  the  questions 
actually  set  under  zoology,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  pre- 
tence to  take  in  physiology.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  there  is 
a  radical  omission  in  the  scheme  of  natural  science  ;  an  omission 
that  seems  without  any  justification.  I  am  not  here  to  sing  the 
praises  of  physiology  :  its  place  is  fixed  and  determined  by  the 
tx)ncarrence  of  all  competent  judges ;  and  I  merely  point  out 
that  zoology  does  not  include  it,  but  presupposes  it. 

The  science  scheme  of  the  London  University,  to  which  the 
first  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  Sir  Edward  Ryan  and  Sir 
John  Lefevre,  were  parties,  is  very  nearly  what  I  contend  for. 
It  gives  the  order — mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
biology,  mental  science,  including  logic.  In  the  working  of 
that  scheme,  however,  biology  is  made  to  comprehend  both  the 
mother  science,  physiology,  and  the  two  classificatory  sciences, 
botany  and  zoology.  Of  course  the  presence  of  two  such  enor- 
mous adjuncts  cramps  and  confines  the  purely  physiological 
examination,  which  in  my  opinion  should  have  full  justice  done 
to  it  in  the  first  instance :  still  the  physiology  is  not  suppressed 
nor  reduced  to  a  mere  formality.  Now,  in  any  science  scheme, 
I  would  provide  for  the  general  sciences  first,  and  take  the 
others,  so  far  as  expedient,  in  a  new  grouping,  where  those  of 
a  kind  shall  appear  together,  and  stand  in  their  proper  cha- 
racter, not  as  law-giving,  but  as  arranging  and  describing 
aciences.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  taking  zoology  with 
physiology,  than  for  tacking  on  mineralogy  to  chemistry.  In 
point  of  outward  form,  mineralogy  and  zoology  are  kindred 
subjects. 

When  the  subjects  are  placed  in  the  order  that  I  have  sug- 
gested, there  is  an  end  of  that  promiscuous  and  random  choosing 
uat  the  arrangement  of  the  Commissioners  suggests  and  encou- 
rages. To  the  specificiation  of  the  five  heads  of  natural  science, 
it  18  added,  that  the  whole  of  the  1,000  marks  may  be  gained  by 
high  eminence  in  any  two ;  as  if  the  choice  were  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Now,  I  cannot  think  that  this  suggestion  is  in 
conformity  with  a  just  view  of  the  continuity  of  science.  When 
the  sciences  are  rightly  arranged,  there  is  but  one  order  in  the 
mother  sciences ;  if  we  are  to  choose  a  single  science,  it  must 
be  (with  some  qualifications)  the  first ;  if  two,  the  first  and 
second,  and  so  on.     To  choose  one  of  the  higher  sciences,  che-^ 

nor  physiology,  without  the  others  that  precede,  is  irra- 
Indeed,  it  would  scarcely  ever  be  done,  and  for  this 
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reason.  A  man  cannot  have  mastered  physiology  without 
having  gone  through  physics  and  chemistry ;  and  although  it  » 
not  necessary  that  he  should  retain  a  hold  of  everything  ia 
these  previous  sciences,  yet  he  is  sure  to  have  done  enough  in 
both  one  and  the  other  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  take  these 
up  in  the  examination.  So  a  good  chemist  must  have  so  much 
familiarity  with  physics,  as  to  make  it  bad  economy  on  his  part 
not  to  give  in  physics  as  well  The  only  case  where  an  earlior 
science  might  be  dropped  is  mathematics;  for  although  that 
finds  its  application  extensively  in  physics  and  indirectly  in  che* 
mistry,  yet  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  physical  and  chemical 
doctrine  that  is  not  dependent  upon  any  of  the  more  difficult 
branches,  so  that  these  may  admit  of  being  partially  neglected. 
But  as  an  examination  in  physics  ought  to  include  (as  in 
London  University)  all  the  mathematical  applications,  short  of 
the  higher  calculus,  it  is  not  likely  that  mathematics  would  be 
often  dropped.  So  that  as  regard  the  mother  sciences,  the 
variation  of  choice  would  be  reduced  to  the  different  lengths 
that  the  candidate  would  go  in  the  order  as  laid  down.  As 
regards  the  other  sciences — those  of  classification  and  descrip- 
tion — the  selection  might  certainly  be  arbitrary  to  this  extent, 
that  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology  might  each  be  prescribed 
alone.  But  then,  whoever  presented  one  of  these  would  also 
present  the  related  mother  science.  He  that  took  up  minera- 
logy, would  infallibly  also  take  up  the  three  first  as  far  as 
chemistry.  He  that  gave  in  botany  would  probably  take 
up  physiology,  nlthou^  not  so  necessarily,  because  the  area 
of  plant  physiology  is  very  limited,  and  has  little  bearing  on 
descriptive  botany,  so  that  anything  like  a  familiarity  with 
physiology  might  be  evaded.  But  he  that  took  up  zoology^ 
would  to  a  certainty  take  up  physiology ;  and  very  probably 
also  the  antecedent  members  of  the  fundamental  group.  As  to 
geology,  it  is  usually  coupled  with  mineralogy,  although  in- 
volving also  a  slight  knowledge  of  botany  and  zoology.  A 
competent  mineralogist  would  be  pretty  sure  to  add  geology  to 
his  professional  subjects. 

Before  considering  the  re-arrangement  of  marks  entailed 
by  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  sciences,  I  must  advert  to 
the  position  of  Mathematics  in  the  Commissioners'  scheme. 
This  position  was  first  assigned  in  the  original  draft  of  1854, 
and  on  the  motives  therein  assigned  with  such  ostentatious 
candour ;  namely,  the  wish  to  reward  the  existing  subjects  of 
teaching,  whatever  they  might  be.  Now,  I  contend  that  it  is 
wholly  beside  the  ends  either  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  or 
of  the  Home  Service,  with  known  exceptions,  to  stimulate  the 
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very  high  mathematical  knowledge  that  has  hitherto  entered 
into  the  examination  scheme.  A  certain  amount  of  mathema- 
ticBy  the  amount  required  in  a  pass  examination  in  the  London 
UiiiTeraity,  is  essential  as  a  basis  of  rational  culture ;  but  for 
a  good  general  education  all  beyond  that  is  misdirected  energy. 
After  receiving  the  modicum  required,  the  student  should 
pasB  on  to  the  other  sciences,  and  employ  his  strength  in  add- 
ing experimental  physics  and  chemistry  to  his  stock.  Whether 
a  candidate  succeeds  or  fails  in  the  competitions,  this  is  his  best 
policy. 

Without  arguing  the  point  farther,  I  will  now  come  to  the 
amended  scheme  of  science  markings.  It  would  be  over-refining, 
and  would  not  bring  conviction  to  the  general  public,  to  make 
out  a  case  for  inequality  in  the  five  fundamental  branches. 
It  may  be  said  that  physiology  is  of  more  value  than  chemistry, 
because   it  is  farther  on,  and  takes  chemistry  with   it;  the 
answer  is,  let  the  physiology  candidate  go  in  and  take  marks 
in  chemistry  also,  which  he  is  sure  to  do.     I  have  purposely 
avoided  all  discussion  about  mental  science  ;  I  merely  assume 
it  as  a  branch  co-ordinate  with  the  prior  sciences  placed  before 
it  in  the  general  list.     I  would  then  simply,  in  conclusion, 
give  the  primary  sciences — mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
ckemistrv,  biology  (as  explained),    mental  philosophy,  each 
500  marks.     The  other  sciences,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  I  would  make  equal  as  between  themselves,  but  some- 
what lower  than  the  primaries.     The  reasons  are  already  ap- 
parent :  the  candidate  for  them  would  always  have  some  of  the 
other  to  present ;  and  their  importance  is,  on  the  whole,  less 
than  the  importance  of  the  law-giving  sciences.     I  should  con- 
ceive that  250  or  300  marks  apiece  would  be  a  proper  amount 
of  consideration  shown  towards  them.     With  that   figure,  I 
believe  many  science  students  could  take  up  one  or  other  in 
addition  to  the  general  sciences. 

The  other  topic  that  I  am  to  bring  forward  is  one  of  very 
serious  import.  It  concerns  the  Civil  Service  competitions 
only  as  a  part  of  our  whole  scheme  of  Education.  I  mean  the 
position  of  languages  in  our  examinations.  While  the  vast 
neld  of  natural  science  is  comprised  in  one  heading,  with  a  total 
of  1,000  marks,  our  Civil  Service  scheme  presents  a  row  of 
five  languages  besides  our  own — two  ancient,  and  three  modern, 
— with  an  aggregate  value  of  2,625  marks.  The  India  scheme 
has,  in  addition,  Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  at  500  marks  each  ;  the 
reasons  of  this  prescription  being,  however,  not  the  same  as  for 
the  forqpnng. 
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The  place  of  language  in  education  is  not  confined  to  the 
question  as  between  the  nncient  and  the  modem  languages. 
There  is  a  wider  enquiry  as  to  the  place  of  languages  as  a 
whole.  In  pursuing  this  enquiry,  we  may  begin  with  certain 
thills  that  are  obvious  and  incontestable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  apparent  that  if  a  man  is  sent  to 
hold  intercourse  with  the  people  of  a  foreign  nation,  he  must 
be  able  to  understand  and  to  speak  the  language  of  that  nation. 
Our  India  civil  servants  are  on  that  ground  required  to 
master  the  Hindoo  spoken  dialects.     * 

In  the  next  place,  if  a  certain  range  of  information  that 
you  find  indispensable  is  locked  up  in  a  foreign  language,  yon 
are  obliged  to  learn  the  language.  If,  in  course  of  time, 
all  this  information  is  transferred  to  our  native  tongue,  the 
necessity  apparently  ceases.  These  two  extreme  suppositions 
will  be  allowed  at  once.  There  may,  however,  be  an  inde- 
finite number  of  intermediate  stages :  the  information  may  be 
partially  translated;  and  it  will  then  be  a  question  whether 
the  trouble  of  learning  the  language  should  be  incurred 
for  the  sake  of  the  untranslated  part.  Or,  it  may  be  wholly 
translated :  but  viewing  the  necessary  defects  even  of  good 
translations,  if  the  subject-matter  be  supremely  important, 
some  people  will  think  it  worth  while  to  learn  the  language  in 
order  to  obtain  the  knowledge  in  its  greatest  purity  and  pre- 
cision. This  is  a  situation  that  admits  of  no  certain  rule. 
Our  clergy  are  expected  to  know  the  original  languages  of  the 
Bible,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  translations ;  many  of 
which  must  be  far  superior  in  worth  and  authority  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  a  merely  ordinary  proficient  in  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  classical  languages 
are  no  longer  the  exclusive  depository  of  any  kind  of  valuable 
information,  as  they  were  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  Yet 
they  are  still  continued  in  the  schools  as  if  they  possessed  their 
original  function  unabated.  We  do  not  speak  in  them,  nor 
listen  to  them  spoken,  nor  write  in  them,  nor  read  in  them  for 
obtaining  information.  Why  then  are  they  kept  up  ?  Many 
reasons  are  given,  as  you  know.  There  is  an  endeavour  to 
show  that  even  in  their  original  function,  they  are  not  quite 
effete.  Certain  professions  are  said  to  rely  upon  them  for  some 
points  of  information  not  fully  communicated  by  the  medium 
of  English.  Such  is  the  rather  indirect  example  of  the  clergy 
with  Greek.  So  it  is  said  that  law  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood without  Latin,  because  the  great  source  of  law,  the 
Boman  code,  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  in  many  points  un- 
translateable.     Further,  it  is  contended  that  Greek  philosophy 
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caDnot  be  fully  mastered  without  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  But  an  argument  that  is  reduced  to 
these  examples  must  be  near  its  vanishing  point.  Not  one  of 
the  cases  stands  a  rigorous  scrutiny ;  and  they  are  not  relied 
upon  as  the  main  justification  of  the  continuance  of  classics. 
A  new  line  of  defence  is  opened  up  that  was  not  at  all  present 
to  the  minds  of  sixteenth  century  scholars.  We  are  told  of 
numerous  indirect  and  secondary  advantages  of  cultivating 
language  in  general  and  the  classic  languages  in  particular^ 
which  make  tne  acquisition  a  rewarding  labour^  even  without 
one  particle  of  the  primary  use.  But  for  these  secondary  ad- 
vantages, languages  could  have  no  claim  to  appear^  with  such 
enormous  values,  in  the  Civil  Service  scheme. 

My  purpose  requires  me  to  advert  to  these  alleged  second- 
ary uses  of  language,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
arguing  them,  but  rather  to  indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  true 
mode  of  bringing  them  to  the  proof. 

The  most  usual  phraseology  for  describing  the  indirect 
benefit  of  languages  is  that  they  supply  a  training  to  the 
powers  of  the  mind ;  that,  if  not  information,  they  are  culture ; 
Aat  they  re-act  upon  our  mastery  of  our  own  language,  and 
so  on.  It  is  quite  necessary,  however,  to  find  terms  more 
definite  and  tangible  than  the  slippery  words  ^culture'  and 
^training':  we  must  know  in  precise  terms  what  particular 
powers  or  aptitudes  are  increased  by  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language.  Nevertheless,  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  this  paper 
^0  not  require  faie  to  work  out  an  exhaustive  review  of  these 
advantages.  It  is  enough  to  give  as  many  as  will  serve  for 
examples. 

Now,  it  must  be  freely  admitted  as  a  possible  case,  that  a 
practice  introduced  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, may  be  found  applicable  to  many  other  purposes ;  so 
nmch  so,  that  ceasing  to  be  employed  for  the  original  use,  the 
practice  may  be  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  the  after  uses.  For 
example,  clothing  was  no  doubt  primarily  contrived  for 
warmth;  but  it  is  not  now  confined  to  that ;  decoration  or 
ornament,  distinction  of  sexes,  ranks,  and  offices,  modesty — 
Sfe  also  attained  by  means  of  clothes.  Tliis  example  is  a 
suggestive  one.  We  have  only  to  suppose  ourselves  migrating 
^  some  African  climate,  where  clothing  for  warmth  is  abso- 
lutely dispensed  with.  We  should  not  on  that  account  adopt 
literal  nudity — ^we  should  still  desire  to  maintain  those  other 
^vantages.  The  artistic  decoration  of  the  person  would  con- 
unne  to  be  thought  of;  and,  as  no  amount  of  painting  and 
^^'^tooing,  with  strings  of  beads  superadded,  would  answer  to 
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our  ideal  of  personal  elegance^  we  should  have  recourse  to  8om< 
light  filmy  textures,  that  would  allow  the  displays  of  drapery 
colours,  and  design,  and  show  ofi*  the  poetry  of  motion  ;  w( 
should  also  indicate  the  personal  difierences  that  we  were  accus 
tomed  to  show  by  vesture.  But  now  comes  the  point  of  th< 
moral :  we  should  not  maintain  our  close  heavy  fabrics,  oui 
greatcoats,  shawls  and  cloaks.  These  would  cease  with  th< 
need  for  them.  Perhaps  the  first  emigrants  could  keep  up  th< 
prejudice  for  their  warm  things,  but  not  so  their  successors. 

Well^  then,  suppose  the  extreme  case  of  a  foreign  language 
that  is  entirely  and  avowedly  superseded  as  regards  communi* 
cation  and  interpretation  of  thoughts,  but  stUl  furnishing  sn 
many  valuable  aids  to  mental  improvement,  that  we  keep  it  u} 
for  the  sake  of  these.  As  we  are  not  to  hear,  speak,  or  read 
the  language,  we  do  not  need  absolutely  to  know  the  meaning 
of  every  word :  we  may,  perhaps,  dispense  with  much  of  the 
technicality  of  its  grammar.  The  vocables  and  the  grammar 
would  be  kept  up  exactly  so  far  as  to  serve  the  other  purposes, 
and  no  farther.  The  teacher  would  have  in  view  the  secondarj 
uses  alone.  Supposing  the  language  related  to  our  own  bj 
derivation  of  words,  and  that  this  was  what  we  put  stress 
upon ;  then  the  derivation  would  always  be  uppermost  in  the 
teacher's  thoughts.  If  it  were  to  illustrate  Universal  Gram- 
mar and  Philology,  this  would  be  brought  out  to  the  negle<*t 
of  translation. 

I  have  made  an  ima^ary  supposition  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  real  case.  The  classical,  or  language  teacher,  is 
assumed  to  be  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  use 
of  the  languages  is  as  good  as  defunct ;  and  that  he  is  con- 
tinued in  ofiice  because  of  certain  clearly  assigned  secondary 
uses,  but  for  which  he  would  be  superseded  entirely.  Some  of 
the  secondary  uses  present  to  his  mind,,  at  all  events  one  of 
those  that  are  put  forward  in  argument,  is  that  a  foreign  Ian* 
guage,  and  especially  Latin,  conduces  to  good  composition  in 
our  own  language.  And  as  we  do  compose  in  our  own  lan< 
guage,  and  never  compose  in  Latin,  the  teacher  is  bound  t( 
think  mainly  of  the  English  part  of  the  task :  to  see  that  th< 
pupils  succeed  in  the  English  translation,  whether  they  sue 
ceed  in  the  other  or  not.  They  may  be  left  in  a  state  of  con 
siderable  ignorance  of  good  Latin  forms  ;  ignorance  will  neve 
expose  them  ;  but  any  defects  in  their  English  expression  wil 
be  sure  to  be  disclosed.  Again,  it  is  said  that  Universal  Gram 
mar  or  Philology  is  taught  upon  the  basis  of  a  foreign  Ian 
guage.  Is  this  object,  in  point  of  fact,  present  to  the  mind  o 
every  teacher,  and  brought  forward,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  thi 
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ower  of  reading  and  writing,  which,  by  the  supposition  ia 
ever  to  be  wanted  ?  Farther,  the  Latin  grammar  is  said  to 
le  a  logical  disciplioe.  Is  this,  too,  kept  in  view  as  a  pre- 
lominating  end  ?  Once  more,  it  is  declared  that  through  the 
lassies,  we  attain  the  highest  cultivation  of  Taste,  by  seeing 
(K)dels  of  unparalleled  literary  form.  Be  it  so,  is  this  habitually 
.ttended  to  in  the  teaching  of  these  languages  ? 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  whilst  these  varioua 
econdary  advantages  are  put  forward  in  the  polemic  as  to  the 
^alue  of  languages,  the  teaching  practice  is  not  in  full  con- 
istency  therewith.  Even  when  in  word  the  supporters  of 
Jassics  put  forward  the  secondary  uses,  in  deed  they  belie 
bemselves.  Excellence  in  teaching  is  held  by  them  to  con- 
iiBt  in  the  first  instance  in  the  power  of  accurate  interpretation, 
18  if  that  obsolete  use  were  still  the  use.  If  a  teacher  does 
liis  well,  he  is  reckoned  a  good  teacher,  although  he  does 
ittle  or  nothing  for  the  other  ends,  which  in  argument  are 
a'eated  as  the  reason  of  his  existence.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
kind  of  teaching  that  is  alone  to  be  expected  from  the  ordinary 
teacher;  all  the  other  ends  are  more  difficult  than  simple 
irord  teaching.  Even  when  English  composition,  logic  and 
taste  are  taught  in  the  most  direct  way,  they  are  more  difficult 
than  the  simple  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  for  purposes  of 
interpretation ;  but  when  tacked  on  as  accessories  to  instruc- 
tion in  a  language,  they  are  still  more  troublesome  to  impart. 
A  teacher  of  rare  excellence  may  help  his  pupils  in  English 
style,  in  philology,  in  logic,  and  in  taste ;  but  the  mass  of 
tttichers  can  do  very  little  in  any  of  those  directions.  They 
are  never  found  fault  with  merely  because  their  teaching  does 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  the  great  arguments  that  justify  their 
vocation  ;  they  would  be  found  fault  with,  if  their  pupils  were 
supposed  to  have  made  little  way  in  that  first  function  of  lan- 
guage which  is  never  to  be  called  into  exercise. 

I  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  quoting  the  palpable  incon- 
sistency between  the  practice  of  the  teacher  and  the  polemic  of 
the  defender  of  languages.  I  believe  further  that  it  is  not 
Bxpedient  to  carry  on  so  many  different  acquisitions  together. 
If  you  want  to  teach  thorough  English,  you  need  to  arrange  a 
sourse  of  English,  allot  a  definite  time  to  it,  and  follow  it  with 
mdivided  attention  during  that  time.  If  you  wish  to  teach 
Philology,  provide  a  systematic  scheme,  or  text-book  of  Phi- 
oiogy,  and  bring  together  all  the  most  select  illustrations 
bm  languages  generally.  So  for  Logic  and  for  Taste :  these 
objects  are  far  too  serious  to  be  imparted  in  passing  allusions 
vhile  the  pupil  is  engaged  in  struggling  with  linguistic  diffi- 
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culties.  They  need  a  place  in  the  programme  to  themselvefl ; 
and,  when  80  provided  for,  the  small  dropping  contributions  of 
the  language  teacher  may  easily  be  dispensed  with. 

The  argument  for  languages  may,  no  doubt,  take  a  bolder 
flight,  and  maintain  that  the  teacher  does  not  need  to  turn 
aside  from  his  plain  path  to  secure  these  secondary  ends — now 
the  only  valuable  ends.  The  contention  may  be  that  in  the 
close  and  rigorous  attention  to  mere  interpretation,  just  as  if 
interpretation  were  still  the  living  use,  these  other  purposes 
are  inevitably  secured — good  English,  universal  grammar, 
logic,  taste,  &c.  I  think,  however,  that  this  is  too  far  from 
thefact  to  be  very  confidently  maintained.  Of  course,  were  it 
correct,  the  teacher  should  never  have  departed  from  it,  as  the 
best  teachers  continually  do,  and  glory  in  doing. 

On  the  face  of  the  thing,  it  must  seem  an  unworkable  posi- 
tion to  surrender  the  value  of  a  language,  as  a  language,  and 
keep  it  up  for  something  else.  The  teaching  must  always  be 
guided  by  the  original,  although  defunct,  use ;  this  is  the 
natural,  the  easy  course  to  follow  ;  for  the  mass  of  teachers  at 
all  times  it  is  the  broad  way.  Whatever  the  necessities  of 
argument  may  drive  a  man  to  say,  yet  in  his  teaching  he  can- 
not help  postulating  to  himself,  as  an  indispensable  fiction,  that 
his  pupils  are  some  day  or  other  to  hear,  to  read,  to  speak,  or 
to  write  the  language. 

The  intense  conservatism  in  the  matter  of  languages — the 
alacrity  to  prescribe  languages  on  all  sides,  without  inquiring 
whether  they  are  likely  to  be  turned  to  account — maybe  referred 
to  various  causes.  For  one  thing,  although  the  remark  may 
seem  ungracious  and  invidious,  many  minds,  not  always  of  the 
highest  force,  are  absorbed  and  intoxicated  by  languages. 
But  apart  from  this,  they  are,  by  comparison,  easy  to  teach,  and 
€asy  to  examine  upon.  Now,  if  there  is  any  motive  in  educa- 
tion more  powerful  than  another,  it  is  ease  in  the  work  itself. 
We  are  all,  without  exception,  copyists  of  that  Irish  celebrity 
who,  when  he  came  to  a  good  bit  of  road,  paced  it  to  and  fro  a 
number  of  times  before  going  forward  to  his  destination  on  the 
rougher  footing. 

So  far  I  may  seem  to  be  arguing  against  the  teaching  of 
language  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  the  languages  expressively 
called  dead.  I  am  not,  however,  pressing  this  point  farther 
than  as  an  illustration.  I  do  not  ask  anyone  to  give  an  opinion 
against  classics  as  a  subject  of  instruction ;  although,  un- 
doubtedly, if  this  opinion  were  prevalent,  my  principal  task 
would  be  very  much  lightened.     I  have  merely  analysed  the 
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utilities  ascribed  to  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  with  a 
Tiew  to  settling  their  place  in  competitiye  examinations. 

My  thesis^  then,  is  that  lan^uas^es  are  not  a  proper  subject 
for  competition  with  a  view  to  proiessional  appointments.  The 
explanation  falls  under  two  heads. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  avocations  where  a 
foreign  language  must  be  known,  because  it  has  to  be  used  in 
actual  business.  Such  are  the  Indian  spoken  languages.  Now, 
it  is  clear  that  in  such  cases  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  as 
being  a  sine  gud  non,  must  be  made  imperative.  This,  how- 
ever, as  I  think,  is  not  a  case  for  competition,  but  for  a  suffi- 
cient pass.  There  is  a  certain  pitch  of  attainment  that  is 
desirable  even  at  first  entering  the  service ;  no  one  should  fall 
below  this,  and  to  rise  much  above  it  cannot  matter  a  great 
deal.  At  aU  events,  I  think  the  measure  should  be  absolute 
sod  not  relative.  I  would  not  give  a  man  merit  in  a  competi- 
tion because  another  man  happens  to  be  worse  than  himself  in 
a  matter  that  all  must  know  ;  both  the  men  may  be  absolutely 
bad. 

It  may  be  the  case  that  certain  languages  are  so  admirably 
constructed  and  so  full  of  beauties  that  to  study  them  is  a 
liberal  education  in  itself.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  hold 
of  every  language  that  an  official  of  the  British  Empire  may 
bappen  to  need.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  Indian  tongues,  nor 
to  Chinese,  nor,  I  should  suppose,  to  the  Fiji  dialects.  The 
only  human  faculty  that  is  tested  and  brought  into  play  in 
th^  acquisitions  is  the  commonest  kind  of  memory  exercised 
for  a  certain  time.  The  value  to  the  Service  of  the  man  that 
can  excel  in  spoken  languages  does  not  lie  in  his  superior 
administrative  ability,  but  in  his  being  sooner  fitted  for  actual 
doty.  Undoubtedly,  if  two  men  go  out  to  Calcutta  so  unequal 
in  their  knowledge  of  native  languages,  or  in  the  preparation 
for  tibat  knowledge,  that  one  can  begin  work  in  six  months, 
while  the  other  takes  nine,  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  them.  But  what  is  the  obvious  mode  of  rewarding 
the  differences  ?  Not,  I  should  think,  by  pronouncing  one  a 
higher  man  in  the  scale  of  the  competition,  but  by  giving  him 
some  money  prize  in  proportion  to  the  redemption  of  his  time 
for  official  work. 

Now,  as  regards  the  second  kind  of  languages,  those  that 
M«  supposed  to  carry  with  them  aU  the  valuable  indirect  con- 
^nences  that  we  have  just  reviewed.  There  are  in  the  Civil 
Sei^ce  Scheme  five  such  languages — the  two  ancient,  and 
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three  modem.  They  are  kept  there,  not  because  they  are  ever 
to  be  read  or  spoken  in  the  Service,  but  because  they  exercise 
some  magical  efficacy  in  elevating  the  whole  tone  of  ^e  human 
intellect. 

If  I  were  discussing  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  its  own 
specialities,  I  would  deprecate  the  introduction  of  extraneous 
languages  into  the  competition,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Service 
itself  taxes  the  verbal  powers  more  than  any  other  service.  I  do 
not  think  that  Lord  Macaulay  and  his  colleagues  had  this  cir- 
cumstance fully  in  view.  Macaulay  was  himself  a  glutton  for 
language ;  and,  while  in  India,  read  a  great  quantity  of  Liatin 
and  Greek.  But  he  was  exempted  from  the  ordinary  lot  of 
the  Indian  civil  servant ;  he  had  no  native  languages  to  acquire 
and  to  use.  If  a  man  both  speaks  and  writes  in  good  English, 
and  converses  familiarly  in  several  Oriental  dialects,  his  language 
memory  is  sufficiently  well  taxed,  and  if  he  carries  with  him  one 
European  language  besides,  it  is  as  much  as  belongs  to  the 
fitness  of  things  in  that  department. 

My  proposal,  then,  goes  the  length  of  excluding  all  these 
five    cultivated    languages   from    the    competition,    notwith- 
standing the  influence  that  they  may   be   supposed  to  have 
as  general  culture.  In  supporting  it,  I  shall  assume  that  every- 
thing that  can  be  said  in  their  favour  is  true  to  the  letter :  that 
they  assist  us  in  our  own  language,  that  they  cultivate  logic  and 
taste,  that  they  exemplify  universal  granunar,  and  so  on.     All 
that  my  purpose  requires  is  to  affirm  that  the  same  good  ends 
may  be  attained  in  other  ways :  that  Latin,  Greek,  &c,  are 
but  one  of  several  instruments  for  instructing  us  in  English 
composition,  reasoning,  taste,  and  so  on.     My  contention,  then, 
is  that  the  ends  themselves  are  to  be  looked  to,  and  not  the 
means  or  instruments,  since  these  are  very  various.     English 
composition  is,  of  course,  a  valuable  end,  whether  got  through 
the  study  of  Latin,  or  through  the  study  of  English  authors 
themselves,   or    through   the   inspiration    of   natural  genius. 
Whatever  amount  of  skill  and  attainment  a  candidate  can  show 
in  this  department  should  be  valued  in  the  examination  for 
English ;  and  all  the  good  that  Latin  has  done  for  him  would 
thus  be  entered  to  his  credit.     If,  then,  the  study  of  Latin  is 
found  the  best  means  of  securing  good  marks  in  English,  it 
will  be  pursued  on  that  account ;  if  the  candidate  is  able  to 
discover  other  less  laborious  ways  of  attaining  the  end,  he  wiU 
prefer  these  ways. 

The  same  applies  to  all  the  other  secondary  ends  of  lan- 
guage. Let  them  be  valued  in  their  own  departments.  Le^ 
the  improvement  of  the  reasoning  faculty  be  counted  wherever 
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that  IB  shown  in  the  examination.     Good  reasoning  powers  will 
erince  themselves  in  many  places,  and  will  have  their  reward. 

The  principle  is  a  plain  and  obvions  one.  It  is  the  pay- 
ment for  results,  without  inquiring  into  the  means.  There  are 
certain  extreme  cases  where  the  means  are  not  improperly 
coupled  with  the  results  in  the  final  examination ;  and  these 
are  illustrations  of  the  principle.  Thus,  in  passing  a  candidate 
for  the  medical  profession,  the  final  end  is  his  or  her  know- 
ledge of  diseases  and  their  remedies.  As  it  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  certain  indispensable  preparatory  studies 
— anatomy,  physiolog}*,  and  materia  medica — such  studies  are 
made  part  of  the  examination,  because  they  contribute  to  the 
testing  for  the  final  end. 

The  argument  is  not  complete  until  we  survey  another 
branch  of  the  subject  of  examination  in  languages.  It  will  be 
itbeerved  in  the  wording  of  the  programme  that  each  separate 
language  is  coupled  with  ^  literature  and  history.'  It  is  the 
kmgaage,  literature,  and  history  of  Rome,  Greece,  &c.  And 
the  examination  questions  show  the  exact  scope  of  these 
adjuncts,  and  also  the  values  attached  to  them,  as  compared  with 
the  language  by  itself. 

Let  us  consider  this  matter  a  little.  Take  History  first,  as 
beinff  the  least  preplexed.  Greece  and  Rome  have  both  a  cer- 
tain lasting  importance  attaching  to  their  history  and  institu- 
tions ;  and  these  accordingly  are  a  useful  study.  Of  course 
the  extant  writings  are  the  chief  groundwork  of  our  know- 
ledge of  these,  and  must  be  read.  But  at  the  present  day  all 
that  can  be  extracted  from  the  originals  is  presented  to  the 
student  in  English  books ;  and  to  these  he  is  exclusively 
leferrcd  for  this  part  of  his  knowledge.  In  the  small  portion 
of  original  texts  that  a  pupil  at  school  or  college  toils  through 
he  necessarily  gets  a  few  of  the  historical  facts  at  first  hand, 
but  he  could  much  more  easily  get  these  few  where  he  gets 
the  rest,  in  the  English  compilations.  Admitting,  then,  that 
ihe  history  and  institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome  constitute  a 
>^aluable  education,  it  is  in  our  power  to  secure  it  independently 
rfthe  original  tongues. 

The  other  branch — Literature — is  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 
h  fact,  the  separating  of  the  literature  from  the  language,  you 
^1  say,  is  a  self-evident  absurdity.  That,  however,  only  shows 
that  you  have  not  looked  carefully  into  examination  papers. 
I  am  not  concerned  with  what  the  a  priori  imagination  may 
suppose  to  be  literature,  but  with  the  actual  questions  put  by 
examiners  under  that  name.  I  find  that  such  questions  are, 
generally  speaking,  very  few,  perhaps  one  or  two  in  a  long 
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paper,  and  nearly  all  pertain  to  the  outworks  of  literature^  bo 
to  speak.    Here  is  the  Latin  literature  of  one  paper : — In  what 
special  branch  of  literature  were  the  Romans  independent  of 
the  Greeks  ?     Mention  the  principal  writers  in  it,  with  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each.     Who  was  the  first  to  employ 
the  hexameter  in  Latin  poetry,  and  in  what  poem  ?     To  what 
language  is  Latin  most  nearly  related ;  and  what  is  the  cause  of 
their  great  resemblance  ?     The  Greek  literature  of  the  same 
examination  involves  these  points: — The  Aristophanic estimate 
of  Euripides,  with  criticisms  on  its  taste  and  justice  (for  which^ 
however,  a  historical  subject  is  given  as  an  alternative) ;  the 
Greek  chorus,  and  choric  metres.     Now  such  an  examination 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  most  meagre  view  of  literature :  it  doea 
not  necessarily  exercise  the  faculty  of  critical  discernment.    In 
the  next  place  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  compilation  from  Eng- 
lish sources ;  the  actual  readings  of  the  candidate  in  Greek  and 
Latin  would  be  of  little  account  in  the  matter.     Of  course^  the 
choric  metres  could  not  be  described  without  some   know- 
ledge of  Greek,  but  the  matter  is  of  very  trifling  importance 
in  an  educational  point  of  view.  Generally  speaking  the  ques- 
tions in  literature,  which  in  number  bear  no  proportion  to  his- 
torical questions,  are  such  as  might  be  included  under  history^ 
as  the  department  of  the  History  of  Literature. 

The  distribution  of  the  750  marks  allotted  respectively  to 
Latin  and  to  Greek  in  the  present  scheme  is  this.  There  are 
three  papers :  two  are  occupied  exclusively  with  translation. 
The  third  is  language,  literature,  and  history :  the  language 
means  purely  grammatical  questions ;  so  that  possibly  583  marka 
are  for  the  language  proper.  The  remaining  number^  167, 
should  be  allotted  equally  between  literature  and  history,  but 
history  has  always  the  lion's  share,  and  is  in  fact  the  only  part 
of  the  whole  examination  that  has,  to  my  mind,  any  real  worth. 
It  is  generally  a  very  searching  view  of  important  institutions 
and  events,  together  with  what  may  be  called  their  philosophy. 
Now,  the  reform  that  seems  to  me  to  be  wanted  is  to  strike  out 
everything  else  from  the  examination.  At  the  same  time,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  experiment  of  a  real  literary  examination, 
such  as  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  originals. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  examination  in  modem  lan- 
guages, where  the  ancient  scheme  is  copied,  by  appending 
literature  and  history.  Here  the  Literature  is  decidedly  more 
prominent  and  thorough.  There  is  also  a  fair  paper  of  history 
questions.  What  strikes  us,  however,  in  this,  is  a  slavish  ad- 
herence to  the  form,  without  the  reality  of  the  ancient  situa- 
tion.    We  have  independent  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome» 
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Vat  scarcely  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.     Instead  of  par- 
titioning  Modem   European  history    among    the  language- 
examiners  for  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  it  would  be 
better  to  relieve  them  of  history  altogether,  and   place  the 
sobject  as  a  whole  in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  examiner.      I 
would  still  allow  merit  for  a  literary  examination  in  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  but  would  strike  off  the  languages,  and 
let  the  candidate  get  up  the  literature  as  he  chose.     The  basis 
of  a  candidate's  literary  knowledge,  and  his  first  introduction  to 
literature,  ought  to  be  his  own  language :  but  he  may  extend 
his  discrimination  and  his  power  by  other  literatures,  either  in 
translations  or  in  originals,  as  he  pleases ;  but  the  examination, 
as  before,  should  test  the  discrimination  and  the  power,  and 
not  the  vocabulary  of  the  languages  themselves. 

In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  classical  antiquity,  I  would 
allow  the  present  markings  to  continue,  at  the  rate  of  500  for 
political  institutions  and  history,  and  250  for  literature.  Some 
(by  this  will  be  thought  too  much ;  but  political  philosophy  or 
sociology  may  become  more  systematic  than  at  present,  and 
history  questions  will  then  take  a  different  form. 

In  like  manner,  I  would  abolish  the  language-examination 
in  modem  languages,  and  give  250  marks  for  the  literature  of 
each  of  the  three  modern  languages — French,  German,  Italian. 
The  history  would  be  taken  as  modem  history,  with  an  ade- 
quate total  value. 

The  objections  to  this  proposal  will  mainly  resolve  them- 
sdves  into  its  revolutionary  character.  The  remark  will  at 
once  be  made  that  the  classical  languages  would  cease  to  be 
tai^ht,  and  even  the  modem  languages  discouraged.  The 
meaning  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that,  if  such  teaching  is  judged 
solely  by  its  fruits,  it  must  necessarily  be  condemned. 

The  only  way  to  fence  this  unpalatable  conclusion  is  to  main- 
tain that  the  results  could  not  be  fully  tested  in  an  examination 
as  suggested.  Some  of  these  are  so  fine,  impalpable,  and 
spiritual  in  their  texture,  that  they  cannot  be  seized  by  any 
questions  that  can  be  put :  and  would  be  dropped  out  if  the 
present  system  were  changed.  But  results  so  untraceable  can- 
not be  proved  to  exist  at  all. 

So  far  from  the  results  being  missed  by  disusing  the  exer- 
cises of  translation,  one  might  contend  that  they  would  only 
begin  to  be  appreciated  fairly  when  the  whole  stress  of  the 
examination  is  put  upon  them.  If  an  examiner  sets  a  paper  in 
fioman  law,  containing  long  Latin  extracts  to  be  translated,  he 
is  starving  the  examination  in  law  by  substituting  for  it  an 
examination  in  Latin.     Whatever  knowledge  of  Latin  termi- 
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oology  is  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  law  should  be  requi 
and  no  more.  So^  it  is  not  an  examination  in  Aristotl< 
require  long  translations  from  the  Greek ;  only  by  dispeni 
with  all  this  does  the  main  subject  receive  proper  attentioi 
If  the  properly  literary  part  of  the  present  examinat 
were  much  of  a  reality  there  would  be  a  nice  discussion  a 
the  amount  of  literary  tact  that  could  be  imparted  in  connec 
with  a  foreign  language,  as  translated  or  translatable. 
I  have  made  an  ample  concession,  when  I  propose  that 
trial  should  be  made  of  examining  in  literature  in  this  fashi 
and  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  beyond  the  initial  repugnt 
of  the  professors  of  languages  to  be  employed  in  this  t 
and  the  fear,  on  the  part  of  candidates,  that  undue  stress  mi 
be  placed  on  points  that  need  a  knowledge  of  originals. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  remark  on  the  apparent  tendenc 
the  wide  options  in  the  Commissioners'  scheme.  No  one  sub 
is  obligatory ;  and  the  choice  is  so  wide  that  by  a  very  nar 
range  of  acquirements  a  man  may  sometimes  succeed, 
doubt,  as  a  rule,  it  requires  a  considerable  mixture  of  subje 
both  sciences  and  literature  have  to  be  included.     But  I 
the  case  of  a  man  entering  the  India  Service  by  force  of  i 
guages  alone,  which  I  cannot  but  think  a  miscarriage.   Then 
very  high  marks  assigned  to  mathematics  allow  a  man  to 
with  no  other  science,  and  no  other  culture,  but  a  middl 
examination  in  English.     To  those   that  think  so  highlji 
foreign  languages,  this  must  seem  a  much  greater  anon 
than  it  does  to  me.     I  would  prefer,  however,  that  such  a  c 
didate  had  traversed  a  wider  field  of  science,  instead  of  ex< 
ling  in  high  mathematics  alone. 

There  are,  I  should  say,  three  great  regions  of  study  t 
should  be  fairly  represented  by  every  successful  Candida 
The  first  is  the  sciences  as  a  whole,  in  the  form  and  order  tJ 
I  have  suggested.  The  second  is  English  composition,  in  wh: 
successful  men  in  the  India  competition  sometimes  show 
cipher.  The  third  is  what  I  may  call  loosely  the  humaniti 
meaning  the  department  of  institutions  and  history,  with  p< 
haps  literature :  to  be  computed  in  any  or  all  of  the  r^o 
of  ancient  and  modern  history.  In  every  one  of  these  thi 
departments  I  would  fix  a  minimum  below  which  the  Candida 
must  not  fall. 
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What  are  the  Merits  and  Defects  of  the  present  system  of  Compe^ 
titive  Examination  for  Public  Appointments  f  By  Charles 
Stt}ABT  Pakker. 

AMONG  recent  changes  in  the  social  life  of  England,  few 
receive,  and  few  perhaps  deserve  more  notice  than  the 
great  increase  of  late  years  in  the  number  and  importance  of 
competitive  examinations. 

During   the   last   quarter   of  a  century.  Parliament  has 
ronoved  almost  all  restrictions  on  election  to  the  richly  endowed 
and  otherwise  attractive  scholarships  and  fellowships  of  our  old 
universities.     The  great  public  schools  have  thrown  open  their 
foundations.     The  universities  have  organised  throughout  the 
country  examinations,  intended,  it  is  true,  chiefly  to  test  the 
work  of  schools  ;  but  which,  in  fact,  by  publishing  the  names 
of  candidates  in  order  of  merit,  apply  also  a  sharp  stimulus 
to  individual  emulation.     Nor  is  the  rivalry  confined  to  one 
aex.      Scholarships   for  ladies   as   yet   are    few ;   fellowships 
for  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are  none.    But  the  certificates 
and  honours  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations 
are  sought  by  girls  as  eagerly  as  by  their  brothers.     And 
yearly  in  greater  numbers  fair  students  of  a  riper  growth,  either 
seeking  educational  employment,  or,  perhaps,  only  ambitious  of 
trying  how   they   stand    in   intellectual   attainments,  submit 
their  pretensions  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  college  dons, 
who  undertake  to  pronounce  strictly  on  the  principle  of  Detnr 
digniori. 

But  these  examinations,  devised  expressly  to  stimulate,  to 
test,  and  to  reward  education,  are  only  one  part  of  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  not  that  part  with  which,  for  the  present, 
we  are  to  be  concerned.  The  same  few  years  which  have 
wrought  such  changes  in  our  universities  and  schools,  have  seen 
also  the  institution  and  rapid  development  of  open  competitions 
for  employment  under  the  Crown.  The  primary  purpose  of 
these  examinations  is  simply  to  select  the  most  suitable  candi- 
dates for  appointments  in  the  public  service.  But  it  is  plain 
to  all,  and  was  even  part  of  the  avowed  policy  of  those  who 
first  founded  such  competitions,  that  they  must  have  a  potent 
influence  also  on  education.  To  consider  them  then  from  both 
points  of  view,  as  means  of  securing  efficient  public  servants, 
and  as  affecting  for  good  or  for  evil  the  general  education  of 
the  country,  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  Paper. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  to  bring  into  one 
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view  the  whole  of  these  examinations.  In  1854,  a  repor 
drawn  up  by  Lord  Macaulay,  with  several  eminent  colleague 
laid  the  first  foundations  of  selection  by  merit  for  the  India 
Civil  Service.  His  able  pen  set  forth  attractively  the  prospec 
offered.  *  What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect,'  he  exclaims,  *  of 
competition  for  prizes,  which  will  be  ten  times  as  numerous  f 
the  Trinity  Fellowships,  and  of  which  each  will  be  more  vali: 
able  than  a  Trinity  Fellowship  ?  We  are  inclined  to  thin 
that  the  examinations  for  situations  in  the  Civil  Service  of  tli 
East  India  Company  will  produce  an  effect  that  will  be  felt  i 
every  seat  of  learning  throughout  the  realm.'  Next  year  tb 
Indian  competitions  actually  began,  and  similar  proposals  fo 
the  Civil  Service  at  home,  initiated  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcot 
and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  were  discussed  with  similar  san 
guine  predictions  as  to  their  effect  on  education.  Mr.  Job 
Stuart  Mill  greeted  the  project  as  ^  one  of  those  great  publi 
improvements,  the  adoption  of  which  would  form  an  era  i 
history.'  The  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  Dr.  Vaughan,  wrote 
^  The  great  benefit  which  I  anticipate  from  the  projecte 
change  is,  the  opening  of  a  new  profession  to  young  men  o 
liberal  education.'  Similar  language  was  held  by  Dr.  Cotto: 
at  Marlborough,  and  by  Dr.  Tait  at  Rugby.  At  Oxford 
Dr.  Jeune  looked  forward  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Examiner 
as  *  an  Imperial  University,  which  will  mould  every  college  an( 
school  in  the  land.'  In  London,  King's  College  organised  a 
once  a  ^  Department  of  Civil  Service  and  Commerce.' 

In  Ireland,  where  the  abuses  of  patronage  had  been  worst 
men  of  independent  character  welcomed  the  dawning  of  i 
better  day.  Dr.  Graves,  now  Bishop  of  Limerick,  placed  th 
matter  in  a  practical  light.  ^  Parents  in  the  middle  classes,'  h 
said,  *  will  hail  the  prospect  opened  to  their  sons  of  obtainin| 
an  honourable  provision  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  diligence 
and  ability,  apart  from  all  circumstances  of  connection  an< 
patronage.' 

But  the  classes  interested  in  patronage  were  equally  aliv< 
to  what  they  had  to  lose,  and  made  a  long  fight  to  retain  it 
There  were  also  real  objections  and  diflSculties  to  be  careful!] 
considered.  Not  till  fifteen  years  later,  in  1870,  under  the  lat^ 
Liberal  Government,  were  all  the  most  important  department 
at  home  thrown  open  to  competition,  except  only  the  Hom< 
Office,  added  in  1873,  and  the  Foreign  Office,  which  is  stil 
reserved  for  limited  competition  among  a  few  nominees. 

In  the  next  year,  1871,  the  abolition  of  purchase  threw  opei 
almost  all  the  first  commissions  in  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry 
amounting  to  about  300  annually.    Besides  these  the  Woolwicl 
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cadetships  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  about  forty  a  year, 
were  already  open,  and  some  thirty  commissions  were  thrown 
open  in  the  Control  Department ;  also  all  first  commissions  in 
the  Marines.  Cadetships  in  the  Boyal  Navy  still  required 
Domination  to  compete.  In  all,  in  the  chief  competitions  in 
the  year  1875  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  examined  for 
477  civil  appointments  no  less  than  1,593  candidates,  for  502 
military  commissions  1,893  candidates,  for  89  Indian  appoint- 
ments 315  candidates,  or  a  grand  total  of  about  3,800  candi- 
dates for  over  1,000  prizes. 

As  regards  all  these  appointments,  higher  and  lower.  Home 
and  Indian,  military  and  civil,  of  courae  the  first  question  that 
presents  itself  is,  whether  the  general  principle  of  selection  by 
competition  is  sound,  and  applicable  to  each  case.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  already  so  much  debated,  that  it  may  be  well 
to  treat  it  briefly.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  open  competi- 
tion as  against  patronage  are  obvious  and  familiar.  Of  the 
objections  raised  many  were  frivolous,  some  were  a  mere  cover 
for  an  obstinate  determination  to  resist  reform ;  others  again 
were  only  speculative  doubts  as  to  whether  that  could  be  done 
irluch  now  has  been  done.  The  more  serious  objections,  and 
those  which  still  survive,  had  reference  to  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  securing  in  public  servants  such  qualities  as  ^  good 
judgment,  good  temper,  integrity,  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  de- 
ference to  superiors,  consideration  for  those  in  subordinate 
position,'  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  feelings  and  habits  of  a 
gentleman.  *  None  of  these,'  it  was  truly  said,  *  are  implied 
in  the  fact  of  having  passed  a  successful  examination.'  But  it 
was  forgotten  that  neither  are  they  implied  in  having  been 
selected  by  a  political  patron.  Such  objections  were  for  the 
n»06t  part  pervaded  by  one  gross  and  fatal  fallacy.  They  com- 
pared selection  by  competition,  not  with  the  actual  system  of 
selection  by  patronage,  nor  with  any  definite  and  practicable 
substitute  for  the  actual  system,  but  with  a  supposed  process, 
wholly  the  product  of  imagination,  in  which  an  ideal  head  of 
a  dqmrtment,  passing  in  review  a  large  number  of  eligible 
candidates,  and  acquainting  himself  intimately  with  their  per- 
gonal qualifications,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral,  should  himself 
select  the  fittest  for  the  vacancy  in  question.  Thus,  they 
inuigined  on  the  one  hand  an  almost  perfect  nominee,  while  on 
the  other  hand  they  drew  the  most  unpleasing  picture  of  a 
successful  competitor,  brimming  over  with  useless  '  cram  '  and 
sdf-conceit,  sickly  in  constitution,  a  boor  in  manners,  in  intel- 
lectual attainments  a  shallow  impostor,  in  moral  character  un- 
^stworthy,  if  not  a  thorough  scamp. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary,  at  the  present  day,  to  set  against 
this  the  other  aspect  of  the  question,  to  recall,  for  instance^ 
how  Sir  James  Stephen — himself  an  opponent  of  open  com- 
petition— bore  reluctant  testimony  that  the  majority  of  the 
Civil'  Servants  best  known  to  him  were  ^  men  who  had  been 
appointed  to  gratify  the  political,  the  domestic,  or  the  personal 
feelings  of  their  patrons,'  and  '  possessed  only  in  a  low  degree 
— some  of  them  in  a  degree  almost  incredibly  low—  either  the 
talents  or  the  habits  of  men  of  business,  or  the  industry,  the 
zeal,  or  the  knowledge  required  for  the  eflPective  performance* 
of  their  duties ;  how  Sir  Richard  Bromley  boldly  declared  that 
the  existing  defect  of  the  Civil  Service  was  *  its  want  of  that 
high  moral  tone  which  is  so  essential  in  conducting  the  conunon 
affairs  of  life ;  *  or,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  high  autho- 
rities engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  education  stated  that 
^success  in  a  well-conducted    examination    affords    a  strong 
presumption  of  good  moral  habits  '  and  mental  refinement.     It 
is  more  to  the  purpose  to  adduce  the  actual  experience  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  which  has  refiited  signally  the  gloomy 
anticipations  of  the  old  school. 

The   inquiries   of  the   Civil   Service   Commissioners  into 
physical  or  moral  disqualifications  have  been,  in  fact,  more 
searching  than  those  of  political  patrons.     The  health  of  the 
selected  candidates,  though  not  all  that  might  be  wished,  hac 
been  pronounced  by  Sir  William  Gull — who  alone  has  seei 
them  all  for  many  years — to  be  above  the  average.     He  says 
*  I  still  continue  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  a  soiw 
physical  constitution  is  a  necessary  element  of  success  in  thes< 
competitive  examinations.'    Their  manners — ^a  matter  to  whid 
the  natives  in  India  attach  great  imi)ortance — seem  to  hav< 
been  at  least  on  a  par  with  those  of  their  nominated  predeces 
Rors,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  statistics,  whici 
show  that  their  parentage  has  been  much  the  same.     Thei 
moral  character  and  loyalty  to  the  service  stand  equally  unim 
peached,  while  as  regards  intellectual  qualifications,  beyond  al 
doubt,  there  is  a  definite  gain.     Some  authorities,  indeed,  ii 
India  express  the  opinion  that  ^instances  of  the  most  coo 
spicuous  ability  are  more  rare.'      But  this   difference.  Lor 
Salisbury  very  pertinently  remarks,  so  far  as  it  exists,  may  b 
reasonably  attributed  to  the  absence  of  those  great  occasion 
which  develop  great  powers.     Indeed,  on  reflection,  it  is  impoi 
pible  to  explain  in  what  way  selection  by  competition  of  fort 
(candidates   a  year  can  tend  to  exclude  men  of  conspicuov 
ability.     On  the  other  hand — and  this  is  of  great  importance- 
experience  shows,  what  might  easily  have  oeen  foreseen,  ths 
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competition  does  directly  tend  to  exclude  those  men  of  very 
dender  capacity,  or  idle  habits,  too  well  known  under  the  old 
system  as  ^  The  Queen's  bad  bai^ains.' 

The  time  during  which  the  Home  Civil  Service  has  been 
duown  open  has  not  been  long  enough  to  tljrow  much  light  of 
experience  yet  on  the  results  here,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  they  will  differ  much  from  those  in  India.  In  the 
meantime  it  seems  certain  that  open  competition  has  established 
itself— at  least  for  many  years  to  come — as  the  general  rule  ; 
and  the  only  immediately  practical  questions  are  those  relating 
either  to  possible  exceptions  from  the  rule,  or  to  suggested 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  examination. 

To  take  first  the  exceptions ;  at  the  Foreign  Office,  what 
sufficient  reason  is  there  for  refusing  to  admit  to  competition  a 
larger  number  at  least  of  those  who  are  personally  known  or 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ?  This  would  surely 
tend  to  raise  the  standard.  If  it  be  objected  that  a  candidate 
would  consider  it  no  favour  to  be  nominated  with  many  others, 
and  would  not  care  so  to  compete ;  the  answer  is,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  a  favour,  and  that  if  there  be  an  abler  man  among 
those  equally  approved  in  character  and  social  standing,  he 
ought  to  get  the  appointment.  Another  and  perhaps  a  better 
mode  of  reserving  some  discretion  to  the  Foreign  Secretary 
would  be  to  allow  him  to  select  among  those  who  in  open  com- 

Eitition  have  entitled  themselves  to  receive  some  one  of  the 
gher  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service.  The  same  rule 
might  be  applied  to  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  in  both 
cases  papers  might  be  set  carrying  higher  marks  for  Modem 
Languages,  or  knowledge  of  recent  European  History,  Treaties, 
and  International  Law.  A  question  lately  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  to  open  competition  for  the  Diplomatic  Service, 
net  with  a  temporising  answer,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  under 
consideration,  but  that  such  appointments,  being  ill  remune- 
rated, must  be  held  by  men  of  private  fortune.  Granting  this 
—which,  however,  may  seem  to  be  a  matter  rather  for  the 
candidate's  own  consideration — why  not  nominate  for  compe- 
tition all  those  of  sufficient  means,  and  otherwise  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  may  present  themselves  ?  Or  why 
Qot  select  from  the  general  list  of  successful  candidates  those 
who  have  the  means  ?  The  announcement  of  some  such  reform 
would  at  once  turn  the  thoughts  of  a  young  aspirant  from  con- 
wdering  what  influence  he  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  more  profitable  employment  of  educating  him- 
self for  the  requirements  of  the  post. 

When  competition  is  the  rule,  any  department  excepted 
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from  it  is  peculiarly  exposed  tx)  the  importunitj  of  th< 

depend  solely  on  political  or  personal  favour.     This  is 

the  reason  why  of  those  who  try  to  enter  the  Army  b; 

nation  from  the  Militia  so  many  fail  in  the  prelimii 

qualifying  examination.    So  also  the  Naval  Service  felt  i 

the  recent  abolition  of  even  limited  competition  for  cad 

It  became  a  refiige  for  the  destitute.     The  policy  of  ej 

the  Navy  from  competition  is  more  than  doubtful 

required  not  to  press  young  boys  unduly  at  the  age  c 

they  are  still  called  on  to  quit  their  general  studies 

Navy.     But  has  it  been  found  that  the  health  of  scl 

Eton  and  Winchester  is  impaired  by  their  preparati< 

much  severer  competition  ?     Or  are  the  lads  that  wai 

to  sea  likely  to  be  more  ardent  than  others  in  their  de^ 

study  ?      It  is  worth  observing  also,  that  the  extra* 

success  of  the  scholars  as  compared  with  the  comm 

Winchester,  and  with  the  oppidans  at  Eton,  shows  how 

future  intellectual  capacity  can  be  gauged  by  compe 

aminers  even  at  an  early  age. 

It  is  objected  to  open  competitions  that  they  an 
intellectual,  and  give  no  weight  to  moral  and  physical 
cations.  As  regards  the  former,  probably  all  will  be 
to  agree  that,  however  strict  and  searching  the  inquii 
be,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  giving  marks  fc 
of  moral  character.  But  there  is  no  impossibility  i 
marks  for  bodily  health  and  strength.  Indeed,  an 
may  be  found  in  the  competition  for  apprenticeship 
Admiralty  Victualling  Yard,  where  the  marks  given 
arithmetic  350,  for  handwriting  and  spelling  each  100 
height,  weight,  girth  of  chest,  and  strength  200. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  this  system  of  marking  g 
introduced  for  the  Army,  higher  physical  qualificatic 
desirable  than  are  secured  by  the  ordinary  medical 
tion.     But  here  a^ain  it  should  be  remembered  that  tl 
of  the  profession  m  itself  affords  some  presumption  i 
of  bodily  vigour  and  active  manly  habits ;  and  also  tha 
be  required,  patronage  is  not  more  likely  than  open 
tion  to  provide  it.     Moreover,  at  Woolwich  or  at  Si 
any  want  of  physical  power  is  sure  to  be  observed,  a 
very  fairly  be  made  a  ground  of  rejection.      The 
however,  may  be  worth  discussion,  whether  marks  & 
given  for  such  accomplishments  as  gymnastics,  fencii 
ming,  and  riding.     The  late  Boyal  Commission  on 
Education  considered  this  proposal,  but  did  not  recoi 
for  adoption.     They  preferred  to  insist  on  a  high  q 
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standard  of  health  and  strength,  and,  after  selection,  to 
require  cadets  or  young  officers  to  become  proficient  in  gym- 
nastics and  riding,  rewarding  excellence  by  prizes. 

Taking  it  for  granted  then  that  some  system  of  com- 
petitiTe  examination  is  to  be  maintained,  and  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  candidates  will  only  be  required  to  reach  a 
certain  standard  in  physical  and  moral  qualifications,  so  that 
the  competition  will  be  in  intellectual  attainments  only,  the 
most  critical  questions  that  remain  are  three,  namely,  Within 
what  limits  of  age  shall  the. candidate  compete?  In  what 
sabjects  ?  and  In  what  proportion  shall  marks  be  distributed 
among  those  subjects  ? 

It  is  evident  that  these  questions  are  intimately  connected, 
and  can  only  be  satisfactonly  treated  together.  Also  that 
the  answers  must  vary  with  the  kind  of  ap|>ointments  for 
which  the  selection  is  to  be  made. 

In  examinations  requiring  special  and  technical  know- 
ledge the  practice  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  is  to 
call  in  experts,  a  plan  which  they  say  has  been  attended  with 
marked  success.  The  advantage  of  this  over  the  old  mode 
of  patronage  will  hardly  be  denied.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  suggest  that  in  all  such  cases  great  deference  should  be 
shown  to  the  authority  of  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  special 
department,  and  not  only  should  he  be  consulted  as  to  the 
requirements,  but  also,  if  possible,  he  should  take  an  active 
part  in  the  written  and  still  more  in  the  oral  examination. 

An  intermediate  case  between  special  and  general  examina- 
tions is  that  of  the  Indian  Civil  Engineering  College  at 
Cooper's  Hill,  where  the  course  taken  is  to  emphasize  the 
technical  requirements  by  doubling  the  marks  for  mathematics 
and  natural  science  and  halving  those  for  English,  as  compared 
with  the  general  Indian  examination.  .  Having  regard  to  the 
professional  studies  about  to  be  pursued  at  the  college,  this 
wems  a  very  reasonable  arrangement. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  in  the  Army  exami- 
nations encouragement  should  not  be  given  to  some  profes- 
^nal  studies,  such  as  fortification,  military  history,  and  drill. 
"Hie  almost  unanin\ous  opinion  of  the  Military  Education 
Commission  was  to  the  contrary.  The  evidence  before  them 
WIS  to  the  effect  that  such  smatterings  of  these  subjects  as 
would  be  brought  up  are  practically  worthless.  They  are 
Jietter  taught  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  or  in  the  regiment. 
Abo  the  chief  practical  effect  of  requiring  them  would  be  to 
UMn^ase  the  inducement  to  intending  candidates  to  leave  their 
schools  and    place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  ^crammers.' 
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This  the  Commissioners  were  especially  desirous  to  avoid, 
having  it  in  evidence  that  the  moral  influence  of  such  estab- 
lishments is  often  bad ;  while  no  young  officers  are  more 
welcome  or  better  thought  of  in  their  regiments  than  those 
who  come  direct  from  public  schools.  The  age  recommended 
for  entrance  examinations  was  such  as  to  be  compatible  with 
a  boy's  reaching  the  higher  forms  of  the  great  schools  if  he 
remained  there  to  the  last^  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
last  years  at  school  are  the  most  important  for  the  formation 
of  character  as  well  as  for  intellectual  growth.  It  was  even 
discussed  by  the  Commissioners  whether  it  was  possible  in 
any  way  directly  to  discourage  the  practice  of  resorting  to 
private  tutors,  especially  to  those  who  avowedly  undertake  no 
moral  supervision  of  their  pupils.  This  was  not  thought  prac- 
ticable, being  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  discretion 
of  parents.  But,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  the  scale  of 
marks  for  military  examinations  was  purposely  so  arranged  as 
not  to  invite  special  preparation  (except  the  reading  of  certain 
English  authors  and  periods  of  history),  but  rather  to  favour 
the  studies  most  in  use  at  schools.  Technical  subjects,  there- 
fore, were  absolutely  excluded.  At  the  same  time  the  classical 
and  modem  languages,  and  mathematics,  which  cannot  be 
crammed,  were  to  be  marked  high,  as  compared  with  the 
sciences  and  the  English  subjects,  which  then  seemed  to  be 
the  special  domain  of  the  crammer.  Thus  the  entrance  exa- 
mination was  avowedly  quite  general.  After  selection,  the 
further  training  in  the  regiment,  or  elsewhere,  was  to  be 
professional,  liberal  studies  being  laid  aside,  except  that  at 
Woolwich  a  small  proportion  of  marks  was  still  to  be  allowed 
for  keeping  up  the  foreign  languages  offered  at  the  entrance 
examination. 

Having  shared  the  responsibility  of  recommending  these 
arrangements,  I  am  naturally  less  disposed  to  criticise  than  to 
defend  them.  In  practice  I  believe  they  have  worked  well> 
and  especially  as  being  more  favourable  than  the  Indian  exa- 
mination to  candidates  coming  direct  from  school,  without 
much  special  preparation.  The  head  master  of  Wellington 
College  writes  to  me,  referring  to  proposed  changes  in  the 
Indian  examination,  *  If  they  will  stnke  out  subjects  unfit  for 
boys,  limit  the  number  of  subjects  to  be  taken  up,  and  sub- 
stitute a  period,  or  one  or  two  books,  for  the  indefinite  ^English 
History,'  ^  English  Literature,'  there  is  no  reason  why  schools- 
should  not  hold  their  own  against  the  crammers.  We  quite- 
do  so  in  the  Woolwich  examination.  This  time  we  had  seven 
places  out  of  forty  gained  direct  from  the  school,  and  amongst 
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them  the  1st,  3rd,  and  7th.'  From  Eton  also,  where  there  is 
comparatively  little  special  preparation,  two  lads  whom  I  lately 
ventured  to  advise  not  to  leave  and  go  to  a  crammer,  justi- 
fied the  advice  by  entering  at  Woolwich  on  the  first  trial  and 
b  the  upper  half  of  the  list.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
the  great  schools  which  have  not  already  done  so  should  care- 
fully arrange  for  some  special  guidance  at  school  to  the  studies 
oi  intending  candidates  for  commissions. 

In  the  Civil  Service  at  home  the  lower  appointments  are^ 
BOW  regulated  by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  in  February,. 
1876,  giving  effect  to  part  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
miBsion  of  which  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  was  chairman.  The 
'Literary  Competition'  is  of  a  very  unambitious  character. 
Out  of  2,600  marks  no  less  than  1,000  are  given  to  writing, 
copying,  and  orthography,  and  400  to  arithmetic.  The  only 
marks  to  encourage  education  beyond  the  elements  are  20C> 
each  for  English  composition,  English  history,  and  geography* 
Two  hundred  each  are  given  for  indexing,  digesting  returns 
into  summaries,  and  book-keeping,  accomplishments  required 
in  the  office-work,  but  also  calculated  to  test  intelligence. 
Such  a  distribution  of  marks  is  perhaps  sufficiently  well 
adapted  to  the  routine  duties  to  be  undertaken.  But  con- 
ridering  the  importance  of  brains  for  all  work,  however  nomi- 
nally mechanical,  even  without  allowing  any  special  regard  to 
educational  interests,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  marks  for 
English  composition  should  be  made  equal  to  those  for  copying 
manuscript  correctly.  Also,  as  it  would  be  convenient  for 
some  departments  to  have  among  their  lower  clerks  persons 
able  to  copy  French  correctly,  marks  might  be  given  for  this, 
and  even  for  simple  translations,  which  would  test  intelligence 
and  command  of  English  as  well  as  knowledge  of  French. 

We  come  now,  lastly,  to  the  interesting  question  of  the 
examinations  for  the  higher  appointments  in  the  Home  and 
in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  These  examinations,  though  deal- 
ing directly  with  a  smaller  number,  have  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  liberal  education  of  the  country,  affecting  as 
they  do  the  rejected,  no  less  than  the  selected  candidates,  and 
through  both  of  these,  the  schools,  or  other  establishments  in 
^hich  they  are  trained.  And  not  less  important  is  the  direct 
effect  of  the  system  for  good,  or  for  evil,  in  forming  the  mental 
habits  of  those  who  are  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  ruling  our 
chief  dependency,  or  our  colonies,  or  in  governing  ourselves 
at  home.  For  it  ought  not  to  be,  though  it  often  is,  forgotten, 
bow  much  of  all  the  doings  conventionally  attributed  to  the 
responsible  parliamentary  heads  of  departments  is,  in  reality 
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the  brain  work  of  the  permanent  Civil  Servants,  and  rema 
much  the  same>  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  under  success 
political  administrations.  To  the  feebleness  of  our  perman( 
staff,  under  the  old  patronage  system,  we  partly  owe  the  w< 
known  tendency  of  Governments  to  mismanage  the  ordinf 
business  of  life,  and  our  consequent  reluctance  to  entrust 
them  any  functions  which  we  can  possibly  devolve  on  otherSj 
undertake  for  ourselves.  But  there  are  duties  which  cannot  1 
be  left  to  Government,  and  on  which  our  existence  or  hone 
as  a  nation  may  depend.  If  we  are  to  be  more  safe  in  futi 
from  disastrous  breakdowns,  such  as  too  often  in  the  past  hs 
discredited  our  diplomacy,  our  military,  and  even  our  na 
administration,  we  shall  probably  owe  it  not  more  to  the  pari 
mentary  statesmen  on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  devolv 
than  to  the  improved  capacity  of  those  who  work  under  then 

On  reference  to  the  present  regulations  for  these  higl 
examinations,  a  note  of  which  has  been  printed  for  your  con^ 
nience,it  will  be  found  that  they  are  taken  almost  without  alte 
tion  from  Lord  Macaulay's  Report,  which  will  therefore  sei 
as  the  best  basis  of  discussion.  It  is  remarkable  that,  af 
more  than  twenty  years'  experience,  the  distribution  of  mai 
for  the  Indian  Examination  (except  that  those  for  Natu 
Science  have  been  doubled,  and  those  for  Arabic  and  SansI 
slightly  increased)  remains  exactly  as  it  was  when  first  jp 
posed.  Not  only  so,  but  the  examination  for  the  higher  Ci 
Service  at  home  has  been  constructed  precisely  upon  the  sa 
lines. 

The  general  principles  on  which  Lord  Macaulay's  sche 
•of  examination  was  founded,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  limits  of  age  were  chosen  with  the  deliberate 
tention  of  including  University  graduates  in  honours. 

*  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable,'  the  Report  runs,  *  that  i 
•Civil  Servant  of  the  Company  should  enter  on  his  duties  wl 
still  young ;  but  it  is  also  desirable  that  he  should  have  receii 
the  best,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  finished  education  that 
native  country  affords.'  Accordingly  the  latest  age  for  goi 
out  to  India  was  fixed  at  twenty -five,  so  that,  allowing  t 
years  for  special  preparation,  the  limit  of  age  for  the  gene 
competition  was  fixed  at  twenty-three.  For  the  higher  Ci 
Service  at  home,  where  there  is  less  necessity  for  enteri 
young,  the  higher  limit  of  age  has  been  fixed  at  twenty-fo 

Eresumably  on  the  same  principle  of  admitting  graduates 
onours  and  others  who  have  received  the  most  finished  edu 
tion.     This  will  probably  meet  with  general  approval. 

2.  The  second  principle  laid  down  in  the  Report,  as  ^ 
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Ihe  gravest  importance/  is  that  the  examinations  should  not 
indude  special  Indian  subjects. 

The  reason  given  for  this  tells  also  against  laying  too 
mnch  stress  on  special  requirements  for  the  higher  appoint^ 
ments  given  by  competition^  in  the  several  departments  of  tho 
Ci?il  Service  at  home.  The  Committee  believed  in  liberal — 
Of,  as  they  call  it,  ^  general  '—education,  and  their  examination 
scheme  simply  sets  forth  in  its  due  proportions  their  conception 
of  general  education. 

3.  It  should  be  observed  that  while  the  Committee  speaks 
and  were  entitled  to  speak,  with  some  confidence  from  their 
own  authority  on  such  a  question,  they  still  show  a  scrupuloua 
deference  and  regard  for  the  system  of  liberal  education  which 
they  found  existing  in  our  universities  and  schools.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  classical  examinations  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  to  the  mathematics  of  Dublin  as  differing  from  those 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  to  the  study  of  the  moral  sciences 
at  the  Scottish  Universities  as  well  as  at  Oxford ;  to  Greek 
and  Latin  verses  as  an  accomplishment  at  that  time  specially 
cultivated  in  England  but  much  neglected  in  Scotland.  Again, 
'some  natural  sciences  which  do  not  fall  under  the  head  of 
mixed  mathematics '  are  admitted  expressly  on  the  ground  that 
'of  late  years  they  have  been  introduced  as  a  part  of  general 
education  into  several  of  our  universities  and  colleges.'  In 
Aort,  excepting  only  English  composition,  history,  and  litera- 
ture, which  naturally  stand  foremost  on  their  own  merits,  every 
other  subject  is  recommended  chiefly  yaih  express  reference  to 
the  place  it  already  held  in  teaching,  and  the  scale  of  marka 
was  framed  ^  with  an  anxious  desire  to  deal  fairly  by  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  all  places  of  liberal  education.' 

This  principle,  of  regard  to  the  existing  education  of  the 
country,  may  no  doubt  be  carried  too  far,  but  is  of  great 
importance.  The  argument  on  which  the  committee  most 
insist,  of  fairness  to  all  candidates,  might  perhaps  suffice  to 
enforce  it.  But  besides  this  there  are  two  other  grounds  on 
which  the  same  guiding  principle  may  be  urged  with  almost 
equal  cogency,  namely,  first,  the  just  authority  of  long  tra- 
dition, and  of  the  able  men  who  have  the  practical  conduct  and 
experience  of  education  in  our  universities  and  schools ;  and, 
secondly,  the  consideration  that,  even  supposing  great  changes 
to  be  desirable,  they  ought  not  to  be  made  abruptly,  and  to 
introduce  them  lai^ely  in  examinations  before  they  are  intro- 
duced gradually  in  teaching  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 

4.  The  bad  effects  of  this,  however,  it  must  be  admitted^ 
would  be  partly  counteracted  by  a  fourth  principle  to  be  found 
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in  the  Report  It  is  one  on  which  in  the  abstract  there  will 
little  difference  of  opinion,  viz.,  ^  that  a  candidate  ou^t 
be  allowed  no  credit  at  all  for  taking  up  a  subject  in  which 
is  a  mere  smatterer.'  But  as  to  the  means  of  securing  tl 
end  there  has  been  discussion.  The  practice  of  the  Cii 
Service  Commissioners  at  first  was  simply  to  strike  off  t 
marks  that  did  not  reach  a  certain  minimum  in  each  subjec 
But  this  was  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that  by  so  rough 
process  a  candidate  who  obtained  say  125  marks  in  Frenc 
would  have  the  advantage  of  the  whole  number  as  again 
a  candidate  who  obtained  only  one  mark  less.  So  the  ru 
was  amended  by  striking  off  from  all  candidates  alike  in  ea( 
subject  the  same  number  of  marks,  which  is  held  to  represei 
superficial  knowledge.  To  this  arrangement  it  is  again  o1 
jected  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  subjects  carrying  fewer  mark 
and  that  not  a  fixed  number  but  a  proportion  should  ha^ 
been  deducted. 

In  defence  of  their  new  rule  the  Commissioners  rely  on  i 
argument  of  Dr.  Temple's,  who  says,  ^  The  minimum  b 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  maximum.  The  only  fi 
rule  in  comparing  subject  with  subject,  is  to  deduct  th 
which  will  represent  the  same  amount  of  labour  and  abilit 
and  that  ought  to  be,  if  the  examination  be  tolerably  unifon 
the  same  number  of  marks  all  round.'  But  unfortunateh 
little  arithmetic  shows  that  the  deduction  of  a  minimum  h 
something  to  do  with  the  maximum.  For  instance,  Lo 
Macaulay's  committee  intended  a  good  knowledge  of  tl 
French  language,  literature,  and  history,  as  compared  wi 
mathematics,  to  have  375  marks  against  1,000,  or  thre 
eighths.  But  the  marks  for  mathematics  have  been  increas* 
by  one-fourth — to    1,250,  subject   to   no    deduction,   on  tl 

f  round  that  in  mathematics  there  is  no  such  thing  as  supe 
cial  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marks  for  Freiw 
have  been  practically  reduced  by  one-third — to  250.  In  co 
sequence,  the  proportion  between  the  maximum  for  Fren< 
and  the  maximum  for  mathematics  has  been  most  serious 
diminished,  from  three-eighths  to  one-fifth.  Will  Dr.  Temf 
say  that  five  times  as  much  labour  and  ability  is,  or  ought 
be,  spent  on  mathematics  as  on  French  ?  Of  the  fairness 
such  an  estimate  anyone  can  judge.  Among  intending  ca 
didates,  no  doubt,  it  tends  to  its  own  fulfilment.  The  eff< 
may  be  traced  only  too  distinctly  in  the  Indian  examinatioi 
In  the  Woolwich  examinations  in  1875  all,  and  in  the  examii 
tions  for  direct  commissions,  all  but  10  per  cent,  of  the  si 
cessful  candidates  got  marks   in  French;  but  in  the  Indi 
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oinatiotis,  out  of  thirty-seven  successful  candidates  twenty 
ring  more  than  half  the  number — brought  up  neither 
Dch  nor  German.  Both  languages  are  more  studied  now 
ilngland  than  twenty  years  ago,  so  that  the  neglect  of  them 
!his  examination  seems  attributable  to  discouragement  in 
ks.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because,  as  the  Com- 
moners themselves  point  out,  in  preparing  for  examination 
my  foreign  language  there  is  so  large  a  part  which  cannot 
dbly  be  crammed. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  any  such  examination 
>f  necessity  at  the  same  time  an  examination  in  English 
ter  and  more  testing  than  can  easily  be  given  without  the 
of  a  foreign  language.  It  seems  better,  for  instance,  than 
ing  candidates  to  ^  throw  '  a  given  sonnet  of  Shakespeare 
X)  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend,'  or  to  *  rewrite '  a  passage 
Q  Lilly  ^  in  an  easy  modem  style.'  It  was  chiefly  for  this 
ion  that  more  weight  was  given  to  modem  languages  iu  the 
itary  examinations.  By  marking  them  more  liberally  the 
il  Service  Conunissioners  would  do  more  to  discourage 
n  than  they  do,  in  this  case,  by  the  severity  of  their  uniform 
uction. 

But  in  general,  the  system  of  deducting  marks  for  super- 
d  knowledge  has  had  an  excellent  effect.  The  working  of 
nay  perhaps  best  be  seen  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  which 

as  yet  but  imperfectly  taught  in  most  schools,  and  there- 
j  are  generally  got  up  hastily,  with  the  aid  of  a  manual  or 
mmer.  In  the  Indian  examination  of  1875,  among  the  195 
successful  candidates,  of  eighty-four  who  took  up  Natural 
ence,  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  failed  to  obtain  any  marks 
ilL     Similarly  in  the  examinations  for  direct  commissions, 

of  sixty-four  unsuccessful  candidates,  who  had  apparently 
in  cramming  science,  twenty-seven,  as  the  result  of  that  ill- 
scted  labour,  obtained  nil.  So  long  as  the  examiners  can 
trusted  to  deal  thus  severely  with  *  smatterings  ' — if  this  be 
lerally  known — the  high  marks  assigned  to  Natural  Science 
1  not  do  much  to  encourage  cramming,  while  they  will  of 
irse  stimulate  and  reward  more  genuine  study  of  subjects 
berto  too  much  neglected  in  our  schools. 

5.  Another  principle  laid  down  is  not  to  limit  the  number 
subjects.  Guarded  by  the  deduction  of  marks,  this  is  pro- 
3ly  the  best  rule  for  candidates  of  full  age.  But  for  boys  it 
tms  better  to  confine  the  choice,  as  in  the  military  examina- 
ns,  to  four  or  five  subjects,  and  to  limit  the  history  and 
srature  to  specified  periods  and  authors. 

6.  It  was  also  considered  necessary  ^  to  secure  the  services 
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ofthe  ablest  examiaers  in  every  branch  of  leaming/  Obse 
the  Committee  do  not  saj  the  ablest  men,  but  the  ab 
examiners,  that  is,  persons  who  thoroughly  understand 
only  their  own  subject  but  the  art  of  examination,  sufficiei 
to  defeat  the  art  of  examinees  and  the  art  of  cramm 
^  Experience,'  they  say,  *  justifies  us  in  pronouncinff  with  en 
confidence  that  if  the  examiners  be  well  chosen,  it  is  utti 
impossible  that  the  delusive  show  of  knowledge,  which  is 
effect  of  the  process  popularly  called  cramming  can  ever 
successful  against  real  learning  and  ability.' 

But  if  this  be  indeed  the  case,  we  have  a  curious  dilem 
as  regards  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  growing  proportioi 
the  Indian  candidates  are  prepared  by  the  persons  popuU 
called  crammers.  The  percentage  of  candidates  so  preparer 
1865  was  32-7,  but  in  1874  it  had  risen  to  84-2;  the  avei 
time  so  spent  in  1865  was  six  or  seven  months,  in  1874  it 
risen  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  months.  It  follows,  according 
Lord  Macaulay,  that  either  the  examiners  are  not  well  cha 
or  the  persons  popularly  called  crammers,  or  some  of  th 
are  not  really  crammers,  but  able  and  judicious  counsel 
and  teachers.  This  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  the  C 
Service  Commissioners,  who  stoutly  maintain,  and  adduce  m 
evidence  to  prove  that,  in  their  examinations, '  cram '  does 
succeed.  At  the  same  time  they  point  out  that  pupils  of  g 
abilities  are  often  withdrawn  from  schools  and  sent  to  pri^ 
tutors  chiefly  as  a  precaution  against  idleness,  that  their  suc< 
is  then  attributed  to  the  tutor,  and  acts  as  an  advertisem< 
and  thus  '  an  impression  is  created  that  success  is  not  to 
hoped  for  without  such  preparation.' 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  so  much  withdrawal  from  scho 
few  will  deny  that  it  is  matter  for  regret.  If  there  is  m 
idleness  at  schools,  or  less  eflScient  teaching,  the  remedy  n 
need  to  be  applied  by  changes  there,  rather  than  by  chan 
in  the  examination.  But  granting  that  the  teaching  at  priv 
establishments  is  as  good,  or  granting  that  for  the  spe 
purpose  it  is  even  better  than  the  teaching  at  schools,  still 
loss  is  great.  Everyone  who  knows  the  healthy  moral  t 
of  our  great  public  schools,  especially  among  the  elder  b( 
will  regret  that  many  should  unnecessarily  be  >vithdrawn  fi 
such  an  influence  to  lead  a  solitary  life  in  London.  It  wo 
be  a  happy  result  of  discussions  such  as  this,  if  they  she 
tend  to  convince  parents  that  in  most  cases  such  a  sacrifice 
needless.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  appear  that  for  sc 
examinations  it  is  almost  indispensable,  it  must  be  hoped  t 
the  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Civil  Service  Comr 
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aoners  on  the  other  will  take  in  hand  such  reforms  as  may 
mike  it  less  so. 

In  the  meantime  public  attention  has  been  called  to  another 
enl  in  the  Indian  examinations,  namely,  that  after  the  average 
period,  as  stated  above,  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  spent 
mostly  in  Liondon,  in  preparing  for  the  open  examination,  there 
Mkms  another  period  of  two  years  to  be  spent  in  preparation 
for  the  further  examination,  probably  also  in  London.  The 
Commissioners,  indeed,  plainly  ^avow  themselves  unable  to 
sogsest  any  plan  by  which  such  training  can  be  made  com- 
pnble,  as  a  rule,  with  residence  anywhere  but  in  London  and 
itB  neighbourhood.'  They  have  had  the  courage  of  their 
opbuons,  and  have  deliberately  discouraged  university  candi- 
dates from  pursuing  their  studies,  and  especially  from  submit- 
tingthemselves  to  examinations  for  honours  or  degrees,  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge. 

For  this,  they  may,  perhaps,  quote  the  authority  of  Lord 
Hacaulay's  Committee,  who  say  that,  once  selected,  ^  the  sue- 
ceasful  candidates  should  give  their  whole  minds  to  the  duties 
of  their  new  position.' 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  question  is  entirely 
altered  by  the  changes  made,  with  questionable  wisdom,  in  the 
limit  of  age  for  the  first  examination.  Lord  Macaulay's  com- 
mittee reconunended  that  it  should  be  fixed  at  twenty-three ; 
botin  1859  it  was  lowered  to  twenty-two,  and  in  1864  to 
twenty-one,  the  very  age  of  which  the  committee  say,  speaking 
of  the  old  Haileybury  system,  ^  At  present  the  line  is  drawn 
as  if  it  had  been  expressly  meant  to  exclude  Bachelors  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.'  The  natural  result  followed.  So  long 
as  the  limit  of  age  was  suitable  to  graduates,  graduates  came 
forward.  Being  now  again  drawn  as  if  expressly  meant  to 
exclude  them,  it  does,  with  few  exceptions,  exclude  tbeni. 
Bnt  more  than  this,  it  greatly  discourages  all  university  candi- 
dates, for  they  know  that  if  they  should  succeed,  the  Commis- 
aoners  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  their  completing 
tttigfactorily  their  university  course. 

The  change  of  age  was  made  in  consequence  of  an  objection 
from  the  Grovernment  of  India  (in  1864)  that  the  men  came 
out  at  too  great  an  age.  At  present  Indian  opinion  is  divided. 
Of  Civil  Servants  recently  consulted  a  very  large  majority  were 
igainst  further  reducing  the  limit  of  age,  forty-one  were  in 
fayour  of  retaining  it  as  at  present,  and  the  same  number 
advocated  raising  it  by  a  year,  or  more.  The  Governor  General, 
Lord  Northbrook,  who  took  that  side,  observes  that  the  opinions 
of  the  junior  Civil  Servants  are  almost  unanimous  against  fur- 
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ther  reducing  the  age,  and  in  a  question  of  this  kind  he  con- 
siders them  to  be  the  best  judges.  He  himself  thinks  that 
whatever  small  advantage  might  possibly  result  would  be  dearly 
bought  by  the  lowering  of  the  standard,  and  by  the  great  di»- 
couragement  to  university  education. 

Notwithstanding,  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  Council  have 
decided  once  more  to  lower  the  age  by  two  years,  and  to  pat 
the  selected  candidates  under  pressure  to  reside  at  a  university, 
probably  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  by  withholding  their  allowance 
of  1507.  a  year  unless  they  do  so. 

Where  such  authorities,  responsible  for  the  requirements  of 
India,  disagree,  it  would  ill  become  an  outsider  to  pronounce 
a  confident  opinion.     But  one  thing  is  plain,  that  the  new 
scheme  is  an  entire  departure  from  the  principles  on  which  the 
Indian  competition  was  originally  based.     The  age  for  selec- 
tion of  cancQdates  has  been  altered  by  no  less  than  four  years^ 
from  twenty-three  to  nineteen.     The  line  is  *  drawn  as  if  ex- 
pressly meant  to  exclude'  not  only  graduates,  but  under- 
graduates, from  the  competition.  Nay,  more;  if  Lord  Salisbury's 
dictum,  ^  Crammers  must  in  the  long  run  win,  and  remain 
masters  of  the  field,'  be  true  of  the  new  system,  the  line  is 
drawn  as  if  meant  to  exclude  the  elder  boys  of  English  public 
schools.     For  assuming  the  present  average  of  sixteen  months 
for  *  special  preparation,'  the  higher  limit  of  age  for  migratin 
to  a  .crammer   will  be   considerably   below   eighteen.      Th 
examination  therefore  ought  no  longer  to  be  adjusted  to  ^  th 
most  finished  education.'    The  number  of  subjects  will  perha 
have  to  be  limited,  and  in  history  and  literature  special  period:^ 
iind  authors  may  be  prescribed. 

But  further,  when  the  candidate  has  been  selected,  wha**" 
^M)urse  must  he  pursue  ?     On  Lord  Macaulay's  principles,  h^ 
has  finished  his  general  education,  and  must  now  devote  himsel — 
to  special  studies.     If  he  is  to  compete  at  all  for  university 
honours,  they  can  only  be  those  of  a  special  Indian  school  ye 
to  be  devised. 

This  strikes  a  blow  at  the  higher  general  education.    I^ — ' 

\vill  involve  many  questions  of  change  in  the  Indian  examina 

tions,  at  the  universities,  and  at  schools,  if  they  are  to  keej;;^ 
their  ablest  sixth-form  boys.  It  also  raises  an  invidious  ques 
tion  between  the  English  universities  and  those  of  Scotlan 
and  of  Ireland.  All  this  might  have  been  avoided  by  thc:^ 
simple  course  recommended  by  the  Governor  General,  of  raisin^eC 
the  limit  of  age  again  to  twenty-two,  and  complying  with  th 
modest  petition  of  Cambridge,  ^  that  all  official  discouragemen 
to  the  residence  elsewhere  than  in  London  of  selected  candi^ — • 
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4tt«8  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  periodical  examina- 
tions required  of  them  should  he  fixed  otherwise  than  in  full 
udversity  tenn.'  ^ut '  DU  aliter  vitum.'  The  Secretary  <^ 
Stite  has  waved  his  wand;  l^e  tranaformatiou  scene  must 
begin.  It  is  for  him  and  his  advisers  to  reveal  how  many  of 
I  die  old  principles  they  mean  to  lay  aside,  and  whether  they 
istend  to  purchase  roir  oar  Indian  Civil  Servants  the  great 
idvaDtages  of  university  residence  at  the  price  of  curtailing 
terioaEly  their  general  education.  Let  us  hope  that  they  may 
jrt  bear  in  mind  the  weighty  words  of  Lord  Macaulay,  '  Nor 
do  «e  thiak  that  we  should  render  any  service  to  India,  by 
inlodng  her  future  rulers  to  neglect,  in  their  earlier  years, 
Empean  literature  and  science  for  studies  specially  Indian.' 
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DISCUSSION. 

LANDER  Grant,  Bart,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh)  abstained  from 
)n  the  lively  sea  of  inquiry  suggested  for  discussion  by  Pro- 
whether  language  ahoidd  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  educa- 
le  that  was  a  question  which  could  only  receive  its  full  answer 
nee  during  the  next  half-century  or  more.  It  was  exceedingly 
lat  the  Congress  should,  if  possible,  be  able  to  express  an 
a  some  practical  point ;  an  opinion  which  might  have  some 
I  be  followed  by  practical  results.  He  would,  therefore, 
remarks  to  one  definite  question  of  practical  importance, 
:.  Parker's  paper,  namely  the  alteration  of  the  age  for  the 
Service  competitions.  As  Mr.  Parker  had  said,  the  Secre-  - 
\e  for  India  had  waved  his  wand,  and  had  effected  a  trans- 
be  result  of  which  was  much  to  be  deprecated  and  r^;retted« 
}f  the  competitors  in  these  examinations  would,  under  that 
e  the  period  of  their  manly  school-life  cut  short  by  two 
that  time  would  be  taken  from  the  free  life  of  public  schools 
and  elsewhere,  in  order  that  the  young  men  might  be  placed 
'hat  he  must  call  the  training  stables  of  the  crammers  in 
ere  they  would  be  removed  from  that  influence  on  their 
character  which  was  so  good  and  desirable  at  their  age. 
ect  of  the  change  was  that  the  friture  governors  of  our 
•ire  would  have  two  years*  less  education  at  home  than  they 
ent.  The  alteration  was  not  only  undesirable,  but  in  no 
38sary,  even  for  the  object  Lord  Salisbury  had  in  view, 
hat  the  young  men  should  reside  two  years  in  Oxford  or 
instead  of  in  London,  receiving  education  in  Indian  techni* 

That  arrangement,  no  doubt,  would  be  an  advantage  to  a 
mt.  The  young  men  would  lose  nothing  by  it.  They 
ttend  the  law  courts  of  London  occasionaUy ;  they  could 
3  beautiful  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  or  Cam,  and  live 
•sphere  full  of  refinement  and  the  associations  of  ancient 
By  all  means  let  them  enjoy  these  advantages ;  but  it  was  not 
unt  necessary  that  their  time  should  be  curtailed  at  school 
lem  to  reside  at  those  university  seats.  Lord  Salisbury  had 
^nfrised  two  things  in  his  mind.  One  was,  living  at  Oxford 
^  instead  of  in  London,  and  the  other  was,  taking  a  degree 
r  Cambridge ;  and  he  had  said,  '  I  must  shorten  the  age, 
^ve  these  yoimg  men  a  chance  of  taking  a  d^ee  at  Oxford 
^e  afler  they  have  been  elected  to  an  £idian  appointment.' 
ef eated  itself,  because  no  young  man  elected  to  an  Indian 
t  would,  or  ought  to  be  allowed  to,  take  a  d^;ree  at  a 

As  Lord  Macaulay  said,  after  a  young  man  had  been 
Dught  to  give  his  whole  heart  and  woughts  to  India  and 
rofession ;  he  ought  to  be  thinking  no  longer  about  a  general 
classics,  the  charms  of  classic  research,  or  the  possibility  of 
arts  and  mathematics.    If  a  young  man  eating  the  lotus  at 
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Oxford  should  wish  to  spend  further  years  there,  and  to  dally  among 
those  groves  until  he  could  take  a  d^ee  in  general  arts,  surely  h 
friends  wotdd  never  submit  to  his  doing  so ;  they  would  never  advii 
him  to  lose  a  year  of  his  seniority  in  the  Indian  Service,  and  delay  tl 
period  of  his  life  when  he  should  earn  his  pension  and  be  able  to  retir 
No  sensible  person  would  advise  him  to  do  that.  Three  years  wool 
never  be  employed  in  the  way  suggested,  by  the  elected  candidates  f< 
India;  therefore  they  did  not  require  the  three  years  after  their  eleotioi 
and  therefore  (to  follow  up  ihe  same  train  of  reasoning)  no  alteratic 
whatever  was  necessary  in  the  present  rules  of  the  Indian  Civil  Servi< 
competition  in  order  to  enable  a  young  man  to  reside  at  Oxford  < 
Cambridge,  instead  of  living  in  London  and  finally  preparing  for  Indi 
On  these  grounds  he  held  that  the  change  introduced  by  Lord.  Salisbui 
was  neither  desirable  nor  necessary ;  and  if  the  Social  Science  Aaaodu 
tion  were  to  agree  in  that  opinion,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  gn 
advantage  that  their  view  upon  the  subject  should  be  known. 

Professor  John  Black  (Aberdeen)  concurred  in  the  opinion  k 
expressed  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  age  at  which  candidates  for  ll 
Indian  Civil  Service  should  pass  their  first  examination.  He  agvM 
with  Sir  A.  Grant  that  no  good  reason  had  been  shown  why  the  altar 
tion  shoidd  be  made  ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  Congress  would  reoo: 
an  emphatic  opinion  in  condemnation  of  the  chaise.  With  regard 
the  important  side-subjects  introduced  into  the  discussion  by  Protef 
Bain,  he  was  reminded  of  a  statement,  contained  in  a  short  pamphli 
written  by  a  firiend  of  his  some  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  question 
education,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  writer  were  to  lay  down  his  viei 
with  clearness,  it  would  be  necessaiy  for  him  first  to  explain  what  1 
understood  by  a  system  of  mental  philosophy ;  in  fact,  that  he  woo! 
require,  in  his  small  pamphlet  of  some  twenty  pages,  to  give  a  comple 
system  of  metaphysics,  by  way  of  introduction.  ^  That  wonderful  pei 
formance  had  been  called  to  mind  by  the  ingenious  paper  of  Professi 
Bain,  who,  in  dealing  with  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  had  adduced  b 
way  of  introduction  a  complete  classification  of  the  sciences,  and  enten 
upon  a  foil  discussion  of  the  relative  claims  of  classical  as  again 
scientific  education.  He  admired  the  ingenuity  of  Professor  Bain  J 
his  endeavours  to  reduce  the  arguments  for  examination  in  classic 
languages  to  the  '  vanishing  point ; '  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  sti 
prepared  to  maintain  the  importance  not  of  the  classics  so  much  as  • 
the  whole  round  of  linguistic  learning,  including  both  ancient  ai 
modem  languages.  He  was  very  far  from  depreciating  the  claims 
scientific  teaching,  but  scientific  and  linguistic  teaching  had  each  i 
own  place ;  and  he  thought  Professor  Biun  had  failed  to  show  what  1 
would  do  with  a  boy  firom  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen  years — a  time  wh< 
scientific  teaching  was  of  comparatively  little  value.  No  doubt  mai 
persons  thought  that  such  teaching  could  be  introduced  into  the  school 
and  that  it  had  been  introduced  with  good  effect ;  but  he  yrould  as 
without  questioning  the  possibility  of  doing  this  in  especially  favoural 
circumstancesi  whether  anyone,  who  had  seen  scientific  teaching 
schools  as  usually  taught,  really  believed  that  the  knowledge  of  the  su' 
ject,  shown  by  boys  under  fourteen  was  anything  better  tiian  rubbis 
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That,  he  feared,  was  the  rale ;  he  did  not  deny  that  there  might  be 
esoeptioiis.    Profesaor  Bain  would  probably  say  that  the  teaching  was 
It  telt,  and  that  good  methods  of  scientific  instruction  had  not  been 
diboiafted.     It  was,   however,  one  of  the  devices  of  the  class  of 
nasomera  illustrated  by  Professor  Bain,  that  they  contrasted  the  best 
Bdendfic  teaching  or  scientific  teaching  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  the 
wont  classical  teaching  or  at  any  rate  with  classical  teaching  as  it  is. 
The  questions  put  in  many  examinations  on  metaphysics,  logic,  and 
nataiml  science,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  could  be  made  as  ridiculous 
M  tiie  questions  which  his  friend  had  made  ridiculous  in  the  quotations 
he  had  given.     If  it  were  intended  that  classical  teaching  was  often 
bidly  done  and  frequently  absurd,  one  was  entitled  to  apply  the  same 
BtaDoard  of  criticism  to  teaching  in  other  subjects  also.    It  was  not 
ftir  to  draw  a  laughable  picture  of  what  classical  teaching  was,  and 
then  contrast  it  wi&  the  beautiful  thing  which  scientific  teaching  might 
be  but  scarcely  ever  was.     There  was  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  boy 
liien  he  could  not  learn  anything  so  useful,  so  satis&ctory,  and  so  im- 
proving in  every  way  as  languages.    He  only  claimed  for  languages 
titeir  proper  place ;  not  an  exclusive  place.     It  was  quite  open  for  any- 
one to  aigue  that  the  teaching  of  languages  occupied  too  much  time  at 
[    pnaent     He  was  not  concerned  to  dispute  that  question,  he  only  ¥dshed 
to  maintain  that  the  teaching  of  languages  must  always  continue  to 
liold  a  prpminent  position  in  the  school.     Upon  what  principle  then 
oould  it  be  maintained  that,  at  the  end  of  school  life,  when  young  men 
eune  into  competition  with  each  other  for  appointments,  they  were  to 
hare  no  examination  and  no  marks  upon  that  which  had  been  a  pro- 
ininent  feature  of  their  school-life  ?     The  results,  they  were  told,  were 
Reappear  in  other  departments.   That  was  extremely  ingenious;  but  ho 
voold  ask  what  teacher  of  logic  would  be  satisfied  by  being  informed 
^  the  results  of  his  logical  teaching  should  be  tested  by  the  correctness 
of  the  candidate's  reasoning  generally  ?     Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  to  be  told  that  the  results  of  his  teaching 
^Qd  the    capacity  of  his  pupils   would    be    tested    in  some    other 
^^ect?      If   that   were  the  proper  mode  of  testing    the    value  of 
^  atndy,  it  shoxdd  come  in  at  a  later  period  of  life.     He  did  not 
^cny  that  the  ultimate  results  might  be  fairly  tested  in  that  way  at 
^  later  period;    but  at    the  end    of  a  man's  educationai  career   at 
School  or  college,  it  would  not  do  to  test  him  by  results  in  that  remote 
^^  concrete  kind.     It  would  be  far  better  to  estimate  his  attainments 
^ti  a  more  direct  manner  by  an  examination  bearing  immediately  upon 
^^  work  he  had  gone  through.     He  had  risen  principally  to  enter  a 
^^d  protest  against  the  Association  being  supposed  to  concur  in  all  the 
'^ews  enunciated  on  the  subject,  though  he  believed  he  was  at  one  with 
IVofeaaor  Bain  and  Mr.  Parker,  certainly  with  Sir  A.  Grant,  with 
^^^egard  to  the  age  of  candidates  for  Indian  Civil  Service  appointments. 

Professor  S.  S.  Laurie  (Edinburgh)  rose  to  ask  Mr.  Parker  a  question 

"^bich  was  connected  with  Lord  Salisbury's  new  rule.   The  point  which 

deemed  to  be  raised  by  that  rule  was  whether  the  liberal  culture  of 

iHiblic  schools  or  that  of  the  universities  shoidd  be  lefi  uninterfered 

^inth.    It  was  quite  true  that  by  fixing  the  age  at  nineteen  years,  the 
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boys  would  be  carried  off  to  the  coaches  and  crammeni  at  seventeen 
years  and  a  half ;  but,  on  the  oiher  hand,  when  they  passed  the  ezuni- 
nation  at  the  age  of  nineteen  they  would  have  done  with  ooaches  and 
crammers,  and^  have  reached  the  age  at  which  they  would  be  moit 
competent  to  begin  (and  under  the  best  possible  circumstances)  libenl 
university  studies.     He  held  that  there  was  more  liberal  cultnxe  in  a 
imiversity  than  there  could  be  in  any  school  training.     He  wiiiied, 
therefore,  to  know  whether  Mr.  Parker  thought  when  a  young  mu 
passed  the  examination  and  had  done  with  coaches  at  nineteen  yean  of 
age,  he  was  not  more  likely  to  obtain  a  liberal  culture  at  a  univenitjr 
than  he  would  secure  by  staying  at  a  public  school  till  he  was  nineteen, 
and  then  handing  himself  over  to  coaches.     It  was  a  great  matter  to 
get  the  coaching  over  and  done  with  at  nineteen. 

Mr.  G.  Stuart  Parker  (Fairlie),  in  answer  to  the  question,  aid 
he  understood  Lord  Salisbury's  plan  to  be  this.  For  the  first  examini- 
tion  his  lordship  quite  expected  that  the  candidates  would  go  to 
crammers.  So  hix  they  were  agreed.  A  candidate,  till  selected,  would 
cram.  But  then,  asked  Professor  Laurie,  having  been  selected  wonld 
he  not  receive  a  liberal  education,  imder  the  best  circumstances,  at  the 
university  ?  His  answer  to  that  was,  he  still  hoped  Lord  Salisbmy 
might  modify  the  arrangement  he  had  made ;  but  as  it  stood  it  WQiald 
not  give  what  he  (Mr.  Parker)  would  call  a  liberal  education.  Doiu^ 
the  two  years  at  the  imiversity  the  candidate  would  still  be  under  the 
discipline  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners ;  his  examinations  WQiald 
be  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  university,  but  of  gentlemen  in  London. 
But  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  one  body  or  the  other,  the  candidito*8 
studies  would  be  directed,  he  believed,  chiefly  to  the  duties  of  the 
appointment  for  which  he  was  selected,  and  not  to  a  university  degree. 
They  wotdd  be  studies  carried  on  as  now  for  two  years,  specially  to 
qualify  the  candidate  for  the  Lidian  Service.  For  instance,  the  001- 
versity  had  undertaken  to  provide  for  teaching  the  vernacular  langmges 
of  Lidia,  and  for  allowing  the  Lidian  students  to  attend  the  law  ooorti 
in  London.  Li  other  respects  also,  though  keeping  terms  at  the  uniT6^ 
sities,  they  would  be  examined,  he  presumed,  in  much  the  same  sobjecti 
as  they  were  at  present.  Consequently,  his  answer  to  Professor  Laaiic 
was,  in  the  first  place,  the  time  of  the  candidates  in  the  univeroties 
would  be  only  two  years,  instead  of  the  usual  three  or  four ;  but,  wb*t 
was  more  important,  those  two  years  would  be  devoted  to  training  in 
special  Indian  subjects,  not  in  general  education,  European  history? 
literature,  and  science. 

Professor  Laurie  was  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  precise  intentions 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  rule,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Ordinance  was  not 
sure  whether  university  studies  were  to  be  confined  entirely  to  kt^) 
Hindostanee,  Sanscrit,  and  so  on.  For  that  cause  he  should  agree  with 
Mr.  Parker,  for  the  present  at  least,  holding  to  the  opinion,  howefeTf 
that  liberal  studies  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenfy-one  yeir> 

-  •nnrfi  likely  to  be  truly  cultivating  than  between  seventeen  sod 

liui  regard  to  the  Paper  first  read,  Professor  Bain  ap* 

)  to  great  advantage;  for  he  had  written  an  elaborsto 

ag  up  the  subject  from  his  point  of  view,  which  it  ir*s 
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ie  for  anyone  to  attack  as  a  whole  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
in  the  ten  minutes  allowed  to  each  speaker.  No  doubt  the 
istled  with  arguments,  and  also  with  assertions  simply ;  and 
Bcessary  to  separate  the  mere  assertions  from  the  arguments, 

to  discuss  the  subject  properly.  Professor  Bain  had  said 
)  ends  attained  by  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  German, 
)  as  well  attained  in  other  and  less  laborious  ways.  That  was 
)ly  suicidal  argument,  for  it  was  largely  because  of  the  laborious 
r  of  linguistic  studies  that  they  held  their  place,  and  were  fitted 
to  be  a  means  of  discipline  both  of  intdligence  and  of  moral 
Professor  Bain,  he  feared,  would  have  to  write  another  paper 
to  show  what  were  the  real  intellectual  results — ^results  as 
.  *  culture,'  whatever  was  meant  by  that  word-^and  that  the 
IS  regards  force,  activity,  pliability,  general  use  and  application 
Oman  intelligence,  could  be  attained  as  well  in  other  ways,  and 

means,  as  by  the  study  of  literature  and  languages.    Professor 

not  attempt  that  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  and 
did  so,  his  argument  seemed  to  be  wholly  irrelevant  and  was 
'  invalid.  Much  that  Professor  Bain  had  said  did  not  hold 
language  as  a  study,  but  simply  as  to  methods  of  teaching 
B.  Among  the  ends  of  education  to  be  attained  by  the  study 
age,  Professor  Bain  had  instanced  philology.  That  word  had 
)  meaning.  The  Grermans  meant  by  it,  not  the  language 
[>ut  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  nation  which  spoke  it ;  and  some- 
e  term  was  used  in  the  sense  of  '  Science  of  language,  pure 
iple.'  By  philology.  Professor  Bain  evidently  meant, 
ogy  and  the  relation  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  may 
3ach  other  and  to  our  own  tongue.'  The  other  ends  to  be 
by  linguistic  study  were  Culture,  English,  and  Logic.  All 
B  were  certainly  attained  by  first-class  teachers,  and  alvrays 
•     It  was  very  easy  to  say,  '  Go  to  any  of  the  lower  forms  of 

or  the  lower  parts  of  Uie  higher  forms,  and  ascertain  what 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  years  of  age  have  imbibed  of 
r.  Culture,  English,  and  Logic'  Tou  could  not  put  your 
actly  upon  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  in  those  sub- 
t  the  bojs  were  notwithstanding  getting  the  knowledge  day 
mider  the  tuition  of  competent  teachers.  The  results  were 
ape  obvious  to  the  vulgar  eye,  but  they  were  there  all  the 
nbere  could  be  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  experienced  teachers, 
X)d  effect  of  classical  study — such  as  the  reading  of  a  Greek 
ven  by  a  boy  not  older  than  fourteen  years — ^upon  his  culture, 
ptions  of  style,  the  different  modes  of  expressing  thought,  and 
Aesthetic  perceptions.  In  the  course  of  lus  own  experience  he 
with  boys  who  could  conduct  an  intelligent  conversation  on 
ejects.     He,  therefore,  maintained  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to 

because  the  effects  desired  were  not  always  at  once  visible, 
>jects  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Pro- 
dn.     How  many  boys  of  fifteen  could  carry  away  any  good 

knowledge  under  the  very  best  teacher ;  and  how  very  few 
iquize  the  habit  of  experimental  and  inductive  investigation, 
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which  the  studj  of  science  was  supposed  to  give  ?     Perhaps  one  ont  of 
fifly.     The  same  held  good  with  regard  to  philology  and  Uie  coltnre  of 
language.     As  to  Latin  and  Greek,  it  was  not  easy  to  teach  or  lean 
those  languages,  for  they  involved  great  labour  on  the  part  both  of 
teacher  and  pupil ;  while  it  was  very  easy  to  get  up  a  little  phydologj. 
Teachers  of  public  elementary  schools  had  told  him  of  a  boy's  paanng 
in  physiology  and  other  specific  subjects  after  a  three  weeks  can. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  botany,  geology,  and  other  subjectB  of 
scientific  study,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  taught  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen.     The  teachers  of  the  three  northern  counties,  wiio 
had  been  especially  good  Latin  and  Greek  teachers,  had  also  taken  up 
the  South  Kensington  subjects,  and  taught  them  with  more  sncoess  tlian 
in  any  rural  district  throughout  Great  Britian.     The  only  reason  thej 
did  it  seemed  to  be,  because  they  got  a  good  grant  of  money.     Indeed, 
they  would  themselves  admit  there  was  no  other  reason ;  for  after  a 
course  of  lessons  in   science,   which   satisfied  the  South   Kensington 
Department,  and  which  secured  10«.  or  1/.  a  head  for  the  pupils  and  1/. 
for  the  master,  they  talked  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  the  knowledge 
of  their  pupils,  and  even  of  their  own,  on  scientific  subjects.    W\^ 
regard  to  Latin  and  Greek  on  the  one  hand,  and  scientific  study  on  the 
other,  the  writer  of  one  of  the  papers  had  forgotten  to  compare  die 
earlier  stages  of  the  former  with  the  earlier  stages  of  the  latter;  but 
had  virtually  compared  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Latin  study  with  the 
completed  stages  of  scientific  study ;  whereas  they  were  totally  different 
matters.     The  comparison  made  then,  therefore,  was  not  a  fidr  one. 
Latin  and  Greek  literature  could  not  properly  be  got  up  by  cram  out  of 
manuals,  as  Professor  Bain  seemed  to  argue.     The  suggestion  was  pre- 
posterous.    It  was  said  the  questions  in  3ie  Indian  Ci^  Service  pqiere 
in  classical  literature  were  of  the  most  meagre  character.     No  doubt, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  examiners  knew  their  businese 
too  well  to  put  any  number  of  questions  on  literature,  and  that  every 
good  teacher  discouraged  questions  which  himg  round  the  fringe  of  tK^ 
subject.     In  conclusion,  he  did  not  ivish  it  to  be  thought  that  his  ooO' 
victions  were  opposed  to  science  teaching ;  on  the  contrary,  they  weX"* 
rather  in  the  direction  of  it ;  but  he  maintained  that  it  sliould  not  ~ 
given  so  as  to  exclude  other  subjects,  or  in  secondary  schools  to 
precedence  of  linguistic  studies. 

Professor  John  Stuuthers  (Aberdeen)  had  no  doubt  whatever 
competitive  examinations  were  necessary,  and  were  besides  the 
method  for  filling  up  public  appointments.      For  a  degree,  howeve^"^' 
there  must  be  a  curriculum.     Whatever  might  be  thought  by  gentled'    ^ 
men  connected  ivith  the  University  of  London,  he  believed  noon-^^® 
belonging  to  the  Scoteh  or  the  German  universities  would  entertain  fb- 
a  moment  the  idea  that  an  examination  was  nearly  as  good  a  teal  for  i 
university  degree  as  a  well-ordered  curriculmn,  in  which  the  candidat^^^ 
was  compelled  to  come  under  the  teaching  of  men  who  had  devotec::^^^ 
their  lives  to  the  cultivation  of  the  subjects  they  taught.     Under  th< 
old  system  of  selection  for  the  medical  service  of  India,  the  young  mei 
who  were  promised  appointments  were  often  'dresey,'  idle  feUowa: 
and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  squeeze  through  their  examination, 
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e  exclusion  of  poor,  hard-working  students,  who  had  no  chanco 
ider  such  a  eystem,  of  getting  this  '  plum '  of  the  service.  But  for 
renty  years,  since  the  change  had  taken  place,  the  best  men  had 
een  obtained,  and  the  service  had  consequently  been  improved^ 
ome  of  the  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service,  however,  had  not  been 
iBelv  conducted,  and  he  thought  they  were  open  to  improvement. 
Q  me  scientific  examinations  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  tho 
lanunation  was  not  only  written,  but  also  oral ;  and  he  attached  far 
Bore  importance  to  oral  examination  for  half  an  hour  than  to  a  written 
06  for  three  or  four  hours.  In  the  medical  examinations,  the  demon- 
tntive  method  is  adopted.  Objects  are  placed  on  the  examiners'  table, 
Dd  the  student  is  subjected  to  a  close  cross-examination,  so  that  his 
ore  as  well  as  his  knowledge  is  tested ;  for  if  he  became  nervous 
efore  the  examiners  he  was  likely  to  be  more  so  at  the  bedside  or  at  the 
perator's  table,  and  thus  prove  himself  unfit  for  the  medical  profession, 
rith  reference  to  physiology  and  zoology,  he  could  not  agree  with 
rofeasor  Bain  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  them ;  on 
le  contrary,  he  maintained  that  they  were  inseparable,  even  taken  in 
le  laiger  sense.  With  r^ard  to  the  remark  which  had  fallen  from 
roksBOT  Laurie,  as  to  getting  up  a  little  physiology  in  three  weeks, 
!  hoped  to  give  an  answer  to  that  in  a  paper  which  he  intended  to 
ad. 

Mr.  William  Jollt  (Inverness)  was  strongly  in  &vour  of  science 
iog  taught  to  the  young.  There  was  one  remark  made  by  Professor 
4ck  which  demanded  special  attention  firom  those  who  differed  firom 
to,  viz.,  that  science,  in  Professor  Black's  opinion,  should  not  or  could 
t  be  taught  to  boys  between  ten  and  fifteen  yeai*s  of  age,  but  that 
iguage  was  the  proper  pabulum  on  which  to  feed  the  young  mind, 
nr  Im  own  part,  he  wa^  not  opposed  to  language,  because  language 
old  not  be  dispensed  with ;  and  he  thought  an  error  had  been  com- 
itted  in  confounding  the  teaching  of  language  in  general  with  that 
dassics  or  dead  languages  alone.  Nothing  was  more  prominent  in 
Qfeasor  Bain's  Paper  than  his  pleading  for  languages  ;  he  was  opposed 
iy  to  the  teaching  of  languages  that  were  dead  and  gone.  In  reply 
Professor  Black's  question.  What  could  be  taught  boys  between  the 
es  of  ten  and  fifteen  ?  he  would  say.  Teach  them  languages,  but  in 
log  BO,  for  every  reason,  let  them  also  thoroughly  master  their  native 
igue,  and  be  able  to  use  it  with  ease  and  correctness  as  an  invaluable 
ictical  instrument  for  life,  which  was  far  too  much  neglected  for 
«ign  tongues.  Science  could  undoubtedly  be  taught,  and  made  most 
eresting  and  profitable  to  boys  of  that  age,  as  witnessed  by  himself 
schools.  Young  boys  had  all  obseiTing  faculties,  which  were  never 
»re  active  than  in  their  earlier  years  and  in  the  years  referred  to  by 
ofessor  Black.  Every  time  a  child  went  out  for  a  walk  into  the 
ds  and  gathered  fiowers  he  was  learning  science,  which  a  parent  or 
cher  could  render  more  systematic  and  educative  by  eliciting  from 
Q  the  facts  connected  with  them,  as  to  shape,  colour,  size,  &c., 
1  comparing  them  with  other  objects.  Thus,  in  a  thousand  different 
ys,  a  child  could  imbibe  instruction  full  of  novelty,  beauty,  and  edu- 
ive  power,  according  to  the  skill  in  imparting  it.     Science,  being  a 
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mere  systematic  classification  of  facts  observed  in  nature,  could 
inculcated  into  the  minds  of  children  in  their  earlier  yeare.  I 
therefore,  appealed  to  the  consciousness  of  all  present,  when  he  ask 
them  to  refute  the  idea  that  the  earlier  period  of  life  was  the  time  i 
linguistic  acquirements  only,  t.«.  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  wor< 
rather  than  of  real  things.  It  was  simply  astonishing  that  sucfa 
question  should  be  asked — ^if  science  cotdd  be  or  shotdd  be  taught 
diildren  ? — with  all  their  ardent  thirst  for  the  knowledge  of  real  thini 
«very  &culty  clamouring  for  its  own  proper  food,  which  could  be  n: 
pliea  only  by  the  presentation  and  examination  of  the  real  obje 
adapted  for  their  exercise.  These  faculties  would  not  be  satisfied,  I 
stunted  and  deadened,  by  mere  words,  unless  these  represented  realit 
which  the  child  knew.  Languages  had  their  claims,  and  should  reoei 
due  attention  in  our  schools ;  it  would  be  foolish  to  condemn  th 
study,  but  they  should  not  usurp  all  the  field.  The  question  should 
what  languages  should  be  taught  in  school,  whether  the  dead  or  t 
living  tongues,  or  both,  and  which  of  these  were  best  in  educatii 
With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  science,  it  was  important  to  draw 
distinction  between  bad  or  imperfect  teaching,  and  real  teaching, 
the  examinations  were  conducted  in  a  proper  manner — and  it  was  in  t 
power  of  examiners  so  to  conduct  them — science-teaching  would  be  n 
teaching,  and  not  merely  cram.  But  science  itself  should  not  be  cc 
demned  for  the  bad  teaching  of  it,  any  more  than  classics  for  the  h 
teaching  of  them. 

Professor  Bain  (Aberdeen),  in  reply,  stiated  that  when  he  und 
took,  at  the  suggestion  of  others,  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  Civil  Servi 
Competition,  his  first  difficulty  was  to  discover  an  opening  for  disci 
sion.  The  subject  seemed  to  be  working  itself  out  in  a  slow  expe 
mental  way,  and  the  accumulation  of  facts  had  to  be  waited  for.  1 
had  not  gone  far,  however,  without  discovering  that  the  changes  a 
nounced  for  the  India  Service  provided  an  opening  which  would  pi 
bably  be  increased  when  the  details  of  the  new  examination  schez 
came  to  be  promulgated.  The  original  principle  of  Lord  Macaula; 
scheme,  namely,  to  recognise  what  things  were  actually  taught  in  t 
public  institutions,  would  be  more  and  more  departed  from,  and  t 
intrinsic  merits  of  different  branches  taken  into  view.  With  referee 
to  his  criticism  of  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  it  was  a  to 
mistake  to  say  that  he  was  putting  forward  anything  new.  All  t 
teaching  bodies  were  in  accord  upon  the  main  lines  that  he  proceed 
on ;  and  the  Commissioners  had  laid  hold  of  some  very  old-fashion 
and  obsolete  classification,  which  distorted  the  natural  order  and  whi 
they  might  be  fairly  urged  to  rectify.  The  other  question — ^the  qu< 
tion  of  Languages — was  not  one  for  Uie  Civil  Service  Commission  aloz 
but  for  the  educational  system  of  the  whole  country.  It  had  be 
retorted  upon  him,  as  a  teacher  of  logic,  whether  he  would  allow  1 
own  subject  to  come  under  the  criterion  of  results.  He  answert 
without  hesitation,  that  Logic  would  have  been  in  a  far  more  advanc 
state  if  it  had  been  long  ago  submitted  to  this  test. 

Mr.  Parker,  in  his  reply,  said  he  thought  Professor  Black  h 
been  too  hard  upon  Professor  Bain,  when  he  complained  that  his  Paj 
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was  not  upon  the  main  aubject  of  the  Indian  examination.    So  far  from 
that  being  the  main  subject^  Profesaor  Bain  was  under  ihe  impression 
ihal  the  Lidian  examination  was  aknost  excluded  from  consideratioD^ 
and  he  had  addressed  his  remarks  mainly  to  the  general  question  of  the 
mezit  or  demerit  of  the  whole  system  of  competitive  examinations. 
Professor  Bain's  Paper  was  e2ctremely  interesting,  since  it  approached 
like  question  altogether  from  the  side  of  theory.     The  practice  of  the 
GramussionerB  was  based  on  education  as  it  is — and  his  own  Paper 
chiefly  fi>llowed  in  the  same  line — Professor  Bain  discussed   educa- 
tion as,  in  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  be.     Thus  he  came  upon  the  old 
qoestion,  what  should  be  tibe  determining  principle  in  comparing  the 
daims  of  various  subjects  ?     To  give  marks  simply  in  proportion  to  the 
time  and  trouble  the  study  of  a  subject  might  have  cost,  was  a  bad  prin- 
ciple, for  it  was  quite  possible  to  spend  much  time  and  pains  unwisely. 
Professor  Bain  had  laid  down  the  principle  of  payment  for  results ;  but 
there  was  this  weak  point  in  his  application  of  the  principle.  No  teacher 
of  foreign  languages,  classical  or  modem,  would  be  content  to  have  his 
instraction  tested  by  results  in  English,  any  more  than  a  professor  in  one 
hnmch  of  science  would  be  content  to  have  his  pupils  tested  in  some  other 
Ixanch.  No  doubt,  for  an  Englishman,  examination  in  English  was  a  good 
test  of  the  advantBkge  derived  from  the  study  of  other  languages,  and  it  was 
pOBBible  that  a  skilful  examiner  might  thus  arrive  at  the  result  desired. 
Bat  he  feared  a  test  so  narrow  and  indirect  would  lead  to  practical 
injustice.      There  were  instances  of  successful  candidates  showing 
ranarkable  ability  in  other  subjects,  yet  somehow  failing  to  obtain 
a  mgle  mark  beyond  the  minimum  for  English  composition.    Pro- 
htfst  Laurie  had  seemed  inclined  to  defend  Lord  Salisbury's  plan,  in 
the  belief  that  he  meant  the  two  years  at  the  University  to  be  spent  on 
fiberal  education.     In  his  despatch  this  did  not  appear,  and  the  con- 
tiaiy  might  be  inferred  from  his  mention  of  special  studies,  and  from 
the  express  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Maine,  on  whose  minute  the  despatch 
aeemed  to  have  been  founded.     On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Salisbury  did 
aaj  distinctly  that  the  examinations  for  those  two  years  would  no  longer 
be  competitive.      This  was  a  great  change,  and  one  that  would  throw 
l^t  on  the  interesting  question  raised  by  Professor  Struthers  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  a  curriculum  and  competition  as  means  of 
training.     For  if  Lord  Salisbury  would  not  allow  candidates  to  com- 
pete in  their  Indian  studies,  he  could  hardly  allow  them  to  compete  in 
the  general  examinations  of  the  University.     There  was  one  amend- 
ment at  least  that  might  still  be  made  in  the  new  system.     Lord  Sails- 
buy  proposed  to  allow  a  young  civilian,  if  he  thought  proper,  to 
remain  in  England  till  the  age  of  about  22^  years,  immediately  adding, 
that  *'  in  most  cases  the  candidate  was  likely  to  commence  younger.* 
But  if  the  choice  were  given,  no  candidate  would  wish,  and  his  parents 
would  not  allow  him  if  he  did  vdsh,  to  sacrifice  his  seniority  by  not 
going  out  to  India  as  soon  as  he  could.     Therefore,  Lord  Salisbury 
mi^t  have  said  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  candidate  would  go  out  as 
early  as  possible,  that  is,  at  or  before  21.     Why  give  an  illusory  option  ? 
Why  not  make  it  compulsory  upon  the  candidate  to  remain  in  England 
untU  about  22  years  of  age,  thus  giving  him,  instead  of  two  years. 
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-a  three  years*  course  at  the  University?     As  to  the  studieR  then,  the 
Indian  Blue  Book  showed,  that  to  begin  modem  Indian  languages  was 
not  of  60  much  importance  as  had  been  thought,  and  that  in  the  opinicm 
of  a  large  majority  of  Indian  servants  they  were  better  acquired  in  the 
country  itself;  but  Sanskrit  might  be  learned  at  the  Universities.  Agnm, 
the  Blue  Book  showed  that  attendance  at  the  law  courts  had  not  beein  so 
successful  as  could  have  been  desired;  but  the  Universities  would  pro- 
vide the  students  with  a  more  useful  curriculum  in  the  first  principles 
of  law  and  jurisprudence.     Therefore  he  suggested  that  all  selected 
candidates  should  remain  3  years  in  England.     They  would  then  have 
time  to  combine  their  special  Indian    studies  vn&i  something  of  4^ 
liberal  university  education ;  and  yet,  to  arrive  in  India  before  tli^ 
limit  of  age  fixed  in  the  despatch. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  James  McClelland)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanlcs 

to  these  two  gentlemen  for  their  able  Papers.     He  spoke  in  stroia.   ^ 

terms  of  the  advantage  of  teaching  the  young  various  branches  c^f 

science,  referring  to  the  &ct  that  about  twenty-five  years  ago  he 

•along  with  a  friend,  started  a  system  of  teaching  physiology  and  chemii 

try  in  a  school  in  Glasgow,  which  was  in  active  operation  for 

than  twenty  years  and  had  been  productive  of  much  good  to  the  pupi 

— some  of  whom  now  coming  to  manhood  exerdsed  callings  in  mat»  ^ 

departments  of  science.     He  expressed  his  cordial  approval  of  IC-^. 

Parker's  Paper,  and  said  that  there  was  one  weak  point  in  competidv^  e 

examinations,  which  was  that  those  who  succeeded  in  these  did 

always  attain  the  highest  positions  in  ailer  life.    He  himself  had 

two  competitors  in  early  life  in  school-work,  but  these  two  had 

him  in  public  life — one  of  them,  as  his  dormant  &culties  develope^^t 

became  a  distinguished  political  writer  and  eloquent  speaker,  acsid 

latterly  was  the  able  editor  of  the  Daily  NewSj  while  the  other,  fro' 

^  like  latent  development,  was  celebrated  in  afber  life  as  a  chemi 

and  latterly  ended  his  career  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Marisch 

College  of  Aberdeen.     Both  of  these  gentlemen  in  competitive  exan^  "i* 

nations  would,  as  the  term  has  it,  have  been  'plucked.' 
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What  are  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  for  raising  t 
Standard  of  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland?     By  P 
fessor  John  Black. 

AFTER  explaining  that  the  Paper  had  been  written  wit — 
special  reference  to  Scotland^  and  referring  to  the  i 
portance  and  need  of  further  discussion  of  the  suDJect,  as  oiu 
affecting  not  the  favoured  classes  only^  but  all  classes  of  socie 
the  writer  proceeded  :  — 


»  See  Transactions,  1872,  p.  271  ;  1873,  p.  817. 
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In  the  inteileotual  and  moral  capacity  of  its  citizens  lies 
iie  greatest  and  most  precious  treasure  of  a  country,  and  any 
xoremment  fails  of  its  highest  duty  if  it  allows  a  large  pro- 
jNurtion  of  that  treasure  to  run  to  waste,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  public  provision  for  its  development,  is  sure  to  be  the  result. 
For  where  is  that  treasure  located  ?  Not,  surely,  among  the 
uroer  classes  alone.  They  have,  indeed,  their  full  share  of  it. 
Cucamstances  tend  to  make  the  children  of  well-to-do  parents, 
on  the  average,  more  intelligent,  perhaps  even  more  talented, 
than  others.  But  they  have  no  monopoly  of  the  divine  gift  of 
^ufl,  and  what  advantage  they  have  in  outward  facilities  is 
>ften  made  up  for  by  the  greater  industry  of  their  less  fortunate 
leigfabours.  But  suppose  the  percentage  of  talent  to  increase 
iTer  so  rapidly  as  you  ascend  m  the  social  scale,  yet  the  so- 
alled  working  classes  are  so  numerous,  that  the  absolute  quan- 
ity  of  mental  power  among  them,  the  actual  number  of  gifted 
len  and  women  they  are  capable  of  producing,  is  far  greater 
ban  in  all  other  classes  put  together.  We  must  not,  there- 
3re,  leave  them  out  of  the  account.  The  problem  of  secondary 
dacation  will  not  be  solved  tiU  means  be  found  of  gathering 
ip  the  scattered  gems  of  intellectual  brilliancy  that,  in  present 
ircumstances,  are  too  often  neglected  and  lost ;  till  a  path  be 
opened  whereby  all,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion,  of  ^  nature's 
»im  nobility,'  in  whatever  condition  bom,  may  be  enabled  to 
"each  that  position  in  life  for  which  God  in  Hi8  providence 
las  fitted  them,  and  which  it  is  surely  for  .the  highest  intei'ests 
>f  mankind  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  and  adorn. 

[Disavowing  any  intention  to  ignore  social  distinctions,  or 
^iisC  forward  in  life  any  but  youths  of  eminent  talent,  the 
»'TOter  then  proceeded  to  show  how  the  admission  of  these  to 
the  secondary  schools  would  benefit  the  schools  themselves,  by 
c^aifling  the  average  of  intelligence,  and  thus  increasing  their 
educational  possibilities.     He  then  said] : — 

The  problem  to  be  solved  would  thus  seem  to  be  threefold. 
1  •  How  to  provide  an  eflicient  system  of  secondary  schools. 
2.  How  to  adapt  these  schools  to  the  wants  of  the  upper  and 
'loiddle  classes.  3.  How  to  draft  into  them  children  of  superior 
talent  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  But,  in  fact,  there  are 
f  till  further  complications.  If  all  our  pupils  were  gathered 
>  uto  considerable  groups  or  centres, — if,  in  short,  we  had  to  deal 
f  >Qly  with  the  town  population,  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
^hree  questions  might  nearly  meet  the  whole  case.  There 
'night  still  be  special  difiSculties  affecting  individuals,  but  they 
vrould  be  only  such  as  no  general  system  can  obviate.  The 
actual  state  of  the  facts,  however,  involves  other  difliculties  of 
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so  wide  application,  that  no  system  can  be  regarded  as  reasoi 
ably  complete  which  does  not  deal  with  and  overcome  thei 
A  very  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  scattered  oyer  roi 
districts,  and  the  prot>er  subjects  for  secondary  education  lii 
so  widely  apart  that  no  possible  multiplication  of  secondai 
schools  will  avail  to  reach  them.  How  are  they  to  be  providi 
for?  Is  there  any  feasible  mode  of  bringing  the  require 
facilities  ^vithin  their  reach  ?  Or  must  we  face  the  expense  < 
taking  them  from  their  homes  and  boarding  them  at  the  neare 
educational  centre  ? 

[Apart  from  its  expense,  the  boarding  school  system  wi 
then  shown  to  be  objectionable,  and  insufficient  to  meet  tk 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  thus  a  fourth  question  fell  to  I 
answered:  ^What  further  arrangements  or  modifications  &: 
necessary  to  meet  the  special  circumstances  of  the  rural  pop- 
ktion?'  The  four  points  were  accordingly  taken  up 
order] : — 

L  The  first  point  is,  how  are  we  to  provide  an  efficie 
system  of  secondary  schools  ?  Our  secondary  schools  are  ma 
mittedly  too  few  in  number,  and  too  poorly  equipped.  I  ms 
be  allowed  here  to  quote  a  short  passage  from  a  publishc 
lecture  of  my  own,  which  describes,  as  well  as  I  can  do  it,  tli 
present  state  of  the  case : — 

^  The  Scotch  Education  Act  has  altered,  to  some  extent 
the  position  of  these  schools,  but  has  made  no  proper  provisioz 
for  dieir  maintenance  on  a  scale  of  respectable  efficiency.  It 
has  singled  out  about  a  dozen  of  them,  and  put  them  on  i 
separate  footing  from  other  schools,  under  the  management  of 
the  School  Boiuds  of  their  respective  burghs.  So  far  its  pro- 
visions are  not  amiss.  It  has  required  the  Town  Councils  of 
these  burghs  to  pay  over  in  future  to  the  School  Boards  an 
annual  sum  in  support  of  these  schools  equal  to  that  which 
they  were  previously  paying.  It  has  also  enacted  that  the 
expense  of  an  annual  examination  by  professional  examiners 
may  in  every  case  be  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  school  fund. 
Further,  it  has  enabled  the  School  Boards  of  other  burghs  to 
establish  new  schools  on  the  same  basis,  and  to  provide  build- 
ings for  them  out  of  the  school  fund — a  permission  of  which 
one  or  two  boards  have  already  availed  themselves.  It  would 
appear  that  the  firamers  of  the  Act  meant  the  expense  of  repaii^ 
on  existing  buildings  to  be  met  from  the  same  source,  but 
whether  the  actual  words  of  the  statute  bear  out  their  intention 
is  a  question  on  which  legal  authorities  are  at  variance* 
Certain  changes  of  internal  organisation,  for  which  powers  are 
given,  are  in  themselves  worth  making,  if  financial  and  other 
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ions  permit,  but  they  cannot  be  made  in  every  case, 
al  result  is : — 1.  That  the  principle  of  State  aid  to 
X)l8  is  admitted.  2.  That  several  useful  arrange- 
legalised.  3.  That  a  tolerable  working  machinery  of 
mt  is  put  in  order ;  and  there  the  hand  of  legislation 
id,  having  scarcely  touched  the  real  evil  to  be  reme- 
leaving  these  unhappy  institutions,  with  their  grand 
ligher  class  schools,"  to  starve  as  heretofore.* 
more,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should  legislation  do 
I  answer,  it  may  do  much,  but  three  things  seem 
(cially  called  for.  First,  utilise  as  far  as  possible,  for 
►tion  of  secondary  education,  the  vast  store  of  educa- 
owments  throughout  the  country.  The  lines  on  which 
3e  done,  with  due  regard  to  all  vested  interests,  have 
3ll  laid  down  by  the  Endowed  Schools*  Commissioners 
nd,  in  their  Report  of  1875,  that  it  seems  unnecessary 
upon  the  point.  Secondly,  remove  altogether  the 
distinction  laid  down  in  the  Scotch  Education  Act 
►rimary  and  secondary  schools,  and  let  the  funds  of 
es  of  schools  be  adnunistered  by  local  boards  on  the 
ciples,  and  as  a  joint  concern.  Thirdly,  throw  open 
mt  grants,  under  proper  regulations^  to  secondary  as 
primary  schools. 

two  last  suggestions  vnill,  no  doubt,  seem  to  many 
T  a  dangerous  policy But  really, 

is  there  any  serious  danger  in  leaving  the  local 
•  manage  secondary  just  as  they  now  manage 
jchools?  These  boards  are  amenable  to  the  rate- 
nd   are  scarcely  likely  to  impose  on  that  sensitive 

very  iniquitous  burden.  Specially  careful  would 
ve  may  be  sure,  not  to  increase  the  rates  in  any 
le  degree  for  a  merely  optional  purpose.     But  if  the 

schools  were  not  to  draw  substantial  aid  from  the 
,  it  may  be  asked,  could  they  be  bettered  by  the  pro- 
nge  ?  This  is  precisely  the  point  to  which  I  desire 
ention.  A»  things  stand.  School  Boards  have  their 
1  by  the  fact  that  .they  have  no  funds  available  for 
ols,  or  only  funds  already  appropriated.  They  cannot 
special  temporary  claim.  They  dare  not  make  an 
it,  for  fear  of  an  adverse  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
ere  the  change  I  advocate  adopted,  the  management 
freer  and  therefore  bolder,  and  more  successful.  The 
•esult  would  be  gain  far  oftener  than  loss ;  the  educa- 
jult  almost  always  gain.  The  general  school  fund 
available,  as  in  the  case  of  primary  schools^  by  way 

C  C 
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of  guarantee.  It  might  occasionally  have  to  meet  an  emei 
gency ;  in  the  majority  of  cases^  it  need  scarcely  be  draw: 
upon  at  all.  And^  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  would  b* 
open  to  the  ratepayers  themselves,  within  a  very  short  period 
to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  School  Board. 

But  what  of  the  proposal  to  offer  Government  grants  ii 

these  schools  ?     This  opens  up  a  new  and  somewhat  formidable 

set  of  objections.     I  shall  begin  by  noticing,  for  the  last  time, 

the  theoretical  objection  already  more  than  once  referred  to, 

that  the  State  should  limit  its  aid  to  primary  education.    As 

a  matter  of  fact,  the  State  has  never  done  so,  least  of  all  in 

Scotland,  where  schools,  primary  and  secondary,  as  well  as 

universities,  have   always,   directly  or  indirectly,  received  a 

more  or  less  adequate  modicum  of  support  from  public  funds. 

The  last  Schools'  Act,  as  has  been  shown,  proceeds  to  a  certain 

extent  on  the  same  principle.     The  notion  of  confining  State 

aid  to  a  single  department  of  education  is  one  of  the  most 

singular  curiosities   in  the  growth  of   political   opinion.    It 

seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Parliamentary  grant 

to  schools  in  England  was  first  given  as  a  sort  of  charity,  and 

thus  a  feeling  of  something  akin  to  pauper  relief  has  grown 

up  in  the  public  mind  around  the  whole  system.     But  surely 

such  a  feeling  is  a  pure  delusion.     There   is  no  connection 

and  no  analogy  between  the  education  of  the  people  and  the 

necessary  provision  for  the  poor.     The  idea  of  charity  was  a 

mistake  from  the  beginning.     We  ought  to  set  about  education 

as  we  set  about  the  defence  of  our  coasts,  or  the  establishment 

of  courts  of  justice,  or  the  organisation  of  a  police  force,  always 

bearing  in  mind  that  though  it  may  be  expedient  to  draw  at 

one  time  from  national  and  at  another  from  local  funds,  the 

whole  concern  is  one  that  the  nation  is  bound  to  see  to  for  itt^ 

own  interest,  and  has  in  it  nothing  whatever  of  an  eleemosynary 

character. 

Another  objection  that  will  here  occur  to  many,  is  the  fact 
that  Government  aid  will  naturally  involve  Government  in- 
spection. This  is  from  every  point  of  view  a  delicate  subject, 
but  it  must  be  handled,  and  probably,  from  my  antecedents,  I 
am  as  likely  as  anyone  to  handle  it  with  fairness.  Having 
been  myself  a  Government  inspector,  and  retaining  still  a  great 
regard  for  that  service,  and  for  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged 
in  it,  T  am  free  to  confess  that  I  should  be  loth  to  entrust  the 
inspection  of  the  secondary  schools,  supposing  them  to  be  what 
they  ought  to  be,  to  any  and  every  inspector  that  might  happc'^ 
to  have  charge  of  the  elementary*  schools  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods.     Still  less  should  I  like  to  see  the  application 
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;he  secondary  schools  of  the  system  embodied  in  the  present 
vemment  Code. 

[The  objections  to  the  code  were  then  discussed^  and  it  was 
»wn  that  its  application  to  the  secondary  schools  was  not 
pessary,  while  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  inspector 
these  schools,  either  in  or  beyond  t£e  present  staff,  could 
lily  be  got  over.  The  reluctance  of  teaichers  in  secondary 
lools  to  be  subjected  to  official  inspection  was  next  dealt 
th,  and  the  mode  of  inspection  provided  by  the  Scotch 
lucation  Act  was  criticised  at  great  length.  The  writer's 
iclusion  on  this  point  was  as  follows]  : — 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  gam  to  get  this  business  of 
pection  put  on  a  better  and  more  uniform  footing.  One 
^bly  qualified  inspector  could  quite  well  undertake  the 
lole  duty  of  examining  the  secondary  schools  now  under  the 
nagement  of  School  Boards.  If,  as  is  much  to  be  wished, 
\  ^ools  went  on  largely  increasing  in  number,  he  should 
U  have  the  entire  charge  of  them,  with  such  aid  as  he  might 
(uire.  He  should  be  a  man  of  educational  experience,  and 
Dan  of  wide,  if  not  profoimd,  attainments.  He  must  be  a 
)roughly  good,  though  not  necessarily  consummate,  classical 
lolar.  He  need  not  be  a  Senior  Wrangler,  but  should  be 
mliar  with  mathematical  and  physical  science  to  an  extent 
ite  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  school  work.  He  should 
K)  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  English,  French,  and 
smian.  These  are  essentials,  and  though  not  many  scholars 
ssess  them  all,  yet  surely  one  or  two  such  may  easily  be 
imd.  As  for  other  accomplishments,  such  as  a  knowledge  of 
awing,  music,  &c.,  some  of  them  would  be  extremely  useful. 
It  these  can  either  be  easily  acquired  or  safely  dispensed 
:th. 

The  only  other  objection  that  occurs  to  me  in  regard  to  the 
oposal  to  ofier  Government  grants  to  the  secondary  schools 
the  expense  which  such  a  scheme  involves.  But  really  it 
Bnot  be  maintained  that  this  is  a  very  serious  difficulty.  The 
lestion  of  principle  once  disposed  of,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
go  farther.  The  sum  required  could  not  possibly  be  large, 
d  might  easily  be  saved  at  other  points  of  the  Government 
stem.  The  whole  grants  for  primary  education  are  calcu- 
:ed  on  a  scale  sufficiently  liberal  to  allow  a  considerable 
irgin.  The  payments  to  normal  schools  in  particular  might 
much  reduced,  especially  if  a  large  portion  of  the  work 
ey  have  to  do  were  transferred,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  secondary 
lools  and  universities.  Then  again,  the  grants  of  the  Scieucie 
(1  Art  Department  are  absurdly  extravagant.     That  fle[)art- 
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ment  requires  a  thorough   overhauling.     One  object  of 
policy  seems  to  be  to  endeavour,  by  the  offer  of  high  gran 
to  Introduce  into  schools  certain  branches  of  instruction, 
the  expense  of  other  branches  which  many  of  the  ablest  ed 
cationalists  hold  to  be  the  best  instruments  of  mental  cultu] 
Some  would  be  disposed  to  speak  of  these  inducements  as 
species  of  bribery ;   they  are  certainly  an  interference  wi 
what  may  be  called  free  trade  in  education,  with  the  tr 
principle  of  allowing  every  subject  to  sink  or  swim  by  it«  oi 
merits  and  its  power  to  recommend  itself  to  the  favour  of  t 
public.     At  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  save,  at  tl 
and  other  comers,  and  that  without  any  educational  loss,  mo 
money  than    all    the   secondary  schools   are   ever   likely 
require. 

II.  On  the  second  j)oint  indicated,  the  adaptation  of  t! 
schools  to  the  wants  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  I  ha 
really  very  little  to  say  that  has  not  already  been  anticipate 
The  management  of  the  schools^  being  in  the  hands  of  t! 
local  Boards,  it  will  be  their  duty  (and  indeed  it  is  their  du 
under  the  Act)  to  see  that  the  fees  are  fixed  at  a  reasonat 
rate  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  and  such 
the  parents  of  the  middle  classes  may  be  fairly  expected 
pay.         ••••  •••• 

One  other  point  I  should  like  to  refer  to  in  this  conuectic 
It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Scotch  Education  Act  (secti- 
62, 4)  that  secondary  schools  should,as  far  as  possible,be  reliev 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  elementary  instruction.  This  clau 
has  usually  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  junior  classes  nc 
connected  with  most  of  our  grammar  schools  and  academ: 
should  be  cut  off  and  relegated  to  separate  schools.  If  su 
was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Act,  there  could  hare 
be  a  greater  blunder  in  school  organisation.  Nothing  tet 
more  to  give  bone  and  muscle  to  the  work  of  a  seconda 
school  than  a  good  elementary  department  to  be  a  nursery  j 
its  upper  classes.  These  classes  should  always,  of  course,  dra 
recruits  from  without,  but  when  the  school  has  an  elements 
department  of  its  own,  it  will  have  the  nucleus  of  its  clasf 
trained  on  its  own  plan,  under  its  own  auspices,  and  in  sue! 
manner  as  practically  to  fix  the  standard  for  outsiders.  1 
doubt  it  is  very  desirable,  and  this  is  perhaps  all  that  t 
authors  of  the  Act  intended,  that  such  an  elementary  depa 
ment  should  have  its  own  teachers  and  its  own  organisatic 
always  under  the  general  direction  of  the  head  master;  but 
need  not,  and  indeed  should  not  be  a  separate  institution. 

III.  The  means  of  drafting  into  these  schools  the  b< 
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talent  of  the  humbler  classes,  which  was  mentioned  as  the 
third  point  to  be  determined^  will  involve  questions  of  greater 
difficulty. 

[It  was  shown  to  be  a  fundamental  condition  of  success  In 
dealing  with  this  problem,  that  the  instruction  in  primary  schools 
should,  as  far  as  it  goes,  proceed  on  the  same  lines  as  in  secondary 
achools.  The  line  between  the  two  classes  of  schools,  it  was  urged, 
should  not  be  drawn  too  sharply.  Nor  should  primary  teachers 
be  educated  with  a  view  merely  to  elementary  work,  or  so  as  to 
be  cut  off  from  all  sympathy  with  the  higher  learning.  Hence 
the  insufficiency  of  mere  normal  school  training,  and  the  im- 
portance of  connecting  all  the  parts  of  our  educational  system, 
vom  the  universities  downward^,  into  one  harmonious  whole.] 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  as  a  first  requisite  to  success  In  the 
matter  before  us,  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  primary 
schools  Is  directed  with  a  due  regard  to  the  superstructure 
^hich  should  be  raised  upon  it.  Let  us  assume,  further,  that 
the  most  talented  pupils,  whose  case  we  are  now  considering, 
4ire  able,  with  or  without  aid  from  teachers  and  other  friends, 
to  take  full  advantage  of  that  course.  Something  must  always 
be  left  to  individual  effort  In  such  a  case.  The  parents  of  such 
children  will  seldom  decline  to  do  their  utmost,  and  the  old 
eagerness,  so  characteristic  of  Scotchmen  generally  and  Scotch 
teachers  in  particular,  to  help  foward  a  scholar  '  of  pregnant 
parts '  is  happily  not  yet  extinct.  We  may  expect,  then,  to  find 
our  promising  pupil,  at  the  age  of  about  13,  fairly  on  a  level 
'with  those  who  have  been  for  perhaps  two  years  in  the  ordinary 

iilasses  of  a  secondary  school How  are  we  to  secure  his 

further  progress,  how  provide  for  his  fees  and  maintenance  at 

*  higher  school  ?  Were  he  ready  to  go  to  the  university,  the 
^fficulty  would  be  solved,  at  least  in  Aberdeen ;  for  we  have 

•  large  number  of  valuable  bursaries  to  meet  such  cases  as  his. 
It  will,  however,  be  two  or  three  years  yet  ere  he  can  hope  to 
lain  one  of  these,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  in  the 
interval?  The  experience  of  the  universities,  and  especially 
<)f  Aberdeen,  supplies  the  answer.  Let  us  strive  to  provide  a 
corresponding  series  of  bursaries,  to  be  held  at  the  secondary 

schools Many  of  the  educational  endowments  already 

spoken  of  might  be  made  available  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
this  would  appear  to  be  the  very  best  mode  of  rendering  these 
endowments  subservient  to  the  cause.  It  would  also  silence, 
or,  at  least,  ought  to  silence,  the  cry  we  so  often  hear  in  con- 
nection with  any  piroposed  remodelling  of  such  charities,  that 
their  diversion  from  their  present  purpose  is  a  robbing  of  the 
poor.     And  when  the  endowments  have  been  turned  to  good 
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account  (but  we  may  depend  upon  it  not  till  then)  private 

benevolence  will  not  fail  to  flow  in  abundantly Two 

further  remarks  only  I  would  make,  founded  on  our  experience 
of  bursaries  at  the  university ;  fii*st,  that  to  produce  any.  sen- 
sible effect,  the  number  of  bursaries  should  be  considerable^ 
even  at  the  risk  of  some  being  thrown  away  on  unworthy  sub- 
jects ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  area  of  eligibility  must  be  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  secure  a  keen  and  vigorous  competition.  This 
latter  proviso  will  have  the  further  beneficial  effect  of  helping 
to  remove  as  much  as  possible  from  the  whole  scheme  the  idea 
of  eleemosynary  aid.  The  bursaries  would  no  doubt  be,  in 
one  sense,  of  the  nature  of  charity,  but  scarcely  more  so  than 
a  Fellowship  at  Oxford,  to  which  no  such  notion  is  usually 
attached. 

IV.  It  remains  that  we  consider  what  further   arran^ 
ments,  or  what  modification  of  those  already  described,  will  oe 
necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  rural  population.    Ordinary 
boarding  schools  are  too  expensive  for  all  but  a  mere  fraction 
of  those  to  be  provided  for.     They  are  also  in  themseWes 
objectionable,  except  where  nothing  better  can  be  done.     To 
send  young  boys  or  girls  into  a  town  to  live  in  lodgings,  with 
little  or  no  supervision  of  any  kind,  is  a  still  more  dangerous 
expedient,     x  et  it  is  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  cami.ot 
stud  the  whole  country  with  secondary  schools  in  sufficiesat 
number  to  be  within  reach  of  every  household 

Here  the  experience  of  the  universities  will  afford  us  soksa^ 
little  light.     Some  thirty  or  forty   years  ago,  a  great  ma^'Miy 
students  entered  the  university,  at  least  in  Aberdeen,  at  fourt^^^i^ 
or  fifteen  years  of  age.    Not  a  few  of  these  had  left  their  honc:»e8 
in  the  country,  and  were  boarded  in  town  or  lived  in  lodgin  ^^' 
That  some  of  them  fell  into  bad  habits  is  too  true,  but  there  is      no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  proportion  who  did  so  was  unusua-I^^ 
or  alarmingly  large.     The  ordinary  age  for  entering  the  u  :*^' 
versity  is  now  considerably  higher,  and  a  boy  can  hardly  hc^J>c 
to  gain  a  bursary  at  fourteen  ;  but  if  country  lads  could  h^^^ 
their  studies  successfully  carried  on  at  home  till  the  age     ^' 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  could  then  have  the  means  of  passixi^ 
for  a  year  or  two  into  a  secondary  school  before  going  to  tb^ 
university,  they  would  be  scarcely  worse  off,  if  at  all,  in  the 
matter  of  early  release  from  the  restraints  at  home,  than  were 
their  predecessors  of  forty  years  ago. 

With  a  view  to  this  result,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  that 
a  very  large  number  of  the  common  schools  throughout  the 
country  should  continue  as  heretofore  to  combine  a  consider- 
able amount  of  secondary  with  the  usual  primary  instruction. 
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,  I  must  protest  against  the  hard  and  fast  line  of  separa- 
tion sometimes  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  secondary  and 
primary  schools.     No  school,  as  I  have  already  tried  to  show, 
should  be  wholly  secondary ;  and  though  undoubtedly  many 
must  be  whoUy  primary,  there  should  be  an  unbroken  grada- 
tion, according  to  local  circumstances,  from  such  a  seminary 
as  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  down  to  the  humblest  infant 
schod.     In  one  not  very  numerous  class,  secondary  instruction 
.  should  preponderate ;  in  another,  the  two  elements  might  be 
about  equally  balanced ;  in  a  still  lower  and  larger  class  suit- 
able for  places  of  less  population  or  otherwise  differently  situ- 
ated, the  secondary  work  would  be  only  a  more  or  less  promi- 
nent addendum,  yet  sufficient,  like  the  capital  of  a  column,  to 
ornament  and  give  character  to  the  whole.     If  it  be  asked 
how  all  this  is  to  be  achieved,  I  answer,  by  the  local  boards, 
working  under  wider  parliamentary  powers,  and  supported  and 
guded  Dy  a  central  authority,  no  matter  where  located,  that 
dudl  really  sympathise  with  the  ends  in  view,  and  not  be  ham- 
pered and  misled  by  the  wretched  English  notion  of  schools 
'for  the  children  of  the  labouring  poor.'     We  want  something 
better  than  that ;   we  want  schools  for  the  people ;    and  it 
ought  to  be  left,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  the  local  boards,  always  with  the  nght  of  appeal 
to  the  central  authority  by  parties  interested,  to  determine 

what  kind  of  school  is  wanted  in  each  locality In 

every  considerable  village  or  populous  place,  not  otherwise  pro- 
'rided  for,  the  Board  school,  or  one  Board  school  if  there  are 
more  than  one,  should  be  so  equipped  as  to  carry  pupils  up,  if 
not  quite  to  the  university,  yet  within  a  year  perhaps  of  fit- 
neu  for  its  classes.  In  smaller  places  it  might  be  impossible 
to  aim  at  so  much.  But  surely  it  might  be  possible  almost 
everywhere  throughout  the  lowlands  and  in  a  good  part  of  the 
highlands,  to  place  within  reach  of  at  least  the  great  bulk  of 
the  community  such  a  modicum  of  secondary  education  in 
combination  with  the  primary,  that  boys  need  not  leave  their 
homes  for  more  than  a  year  or  two  in  order  to  attend  a 
secondary  school.  Similar  remarks  apply,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
to  the  case  of  girls. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  matter  the  boards  work 
under  very  serious  disadvantages.  In  these  days  dunces  have 
become  the  special  care  of  the  ^  powers  that  be  '  in  education. 
This  is  perhaps  a  just  retribution  for  the  errors  of  a  bygone 
time,  when  the  dunces  were  neglected,  and  clever  pupils  had 
it  all  their  own  way.  But  surely  there  is  a  more  excellent 
middle  course  between  those  two  extremes.     The  teaching 
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€nergy  now  spent  in  giving  extra  lessons  to  the  ^  awkward 
squad '  at  the  tail  of  each  standard^  in  order  to  secure  a  high 
percentage  of  ^  passes/  would  be  far  more  profitably  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  general  standard  of  attainment 
throughout  the  school.  And  un  no  principle  can  such  extra 
lessons  be  justified.  There  was  some  sort  of  reason  in  the 
tendency  of  former  days  to  bestow  peculiar  care  on  those 
pupils  that  were  likely  to  repay  it  a  hundredfold.  The  gene- 
ral interests  of  education,  especially  of  the  higher  education,  will 
justify  any  teacher  in  exercising  within  moderate  limits  a  dis- 
cretionary freedom  in  this  direction.  But  surely  it  is  sheer 
waste  of  educational  power  to  give  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
the  teacher's  attention  to  those  who  are  least  qualified  to  profit 
thereby.  It  is  in  this  way,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other, 
that  the  iron  grasp  of  the  code  checks  the  process  of  the 
higher  teaching  in  our  schools.  The  Education  Department 
might  greatly  promote  the  objects  which  all  true  educationalistB 
have  at  heart,  and  render  the  work  of  School  Boards  far  more 
easy  and  effective,  by  accepting  class  averages  instead  of  in- 
dividual ^  passes,'  by  graduating  the  grants  so  as  to  foster 
teaching  of  real  educational  value,  and  in  general  by  so  relax- 
ing and  revising  the  provisions  of  the  code  as  to  make  them 
compatible  (which  they  certainly  are  not  at  present)  with  good 
school  organisation. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  these  remarks,  that  the  head 
masters  of  schools  combining  secondary  with  primary  instruction 
are  themselves  properly  educated.  That  matter  also  is  to  some 
extent  in  the  hands  of  School  Boards.  But  the  boards  can 
only  select  their  teachers  from  the  candidates  at  their  disposal; 
they  have  no  control  of  the  means  by  which  such  candidates 
are  ti*ained.  *  What  are  the  best  means  of  training  teachers  ?' 
is  itself  a  great  question,  too  great  to  be  discussed  here.  I 
mention  it  only  to  show  that  its  importance  in  connection  with 
the  special  subject  in  hand  has  not  been  overlooked. 

[After  picturing  the  results  that  might  surely  be  expected 
if  the  elementary  teachers  were  properly  trained,  and  the  work 
of  the  common  schools  conducted  under  conditions  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  advanced  pupils,  the  writer  proceeded  to 
notice  as  follows  the  question  of  entrance  examinations  at  the 
Universities] : — 

Meanwhile,  until  an  efficient  system  of  secondary  schools 
is  established,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  school  bursaries  pro- 
vided, it  is  important  that  struggling  lads  from  the  country 
schools  should  have  a  helping  hand  held  out  to  them,  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  in  their  course,  by  the  universities.     It 
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is  easy  to  see  some  advantages  which  might  be  gained^  if  the 
universities  were  to  raise  their  standard  of  admission.     But 
such  advantages,  important  as  they  are,  may  be  purchased  too 
dearly.     In  present  circumstances,  a  hi^h  entrance  test  at  the 
university  doors  would  mean  the  exclusion,  not  only  from  the 
universities,  but  from  good  teaching  altogether,  of  many  stu- 
dents that  will  yet  do  credit  to  their  teachers  and  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  leaming.     It  is  all  very  well  to  speak  of  the 
universities  as  demejining  themselves  by  undertaking  school 
work.     But  surely  it  is  liie  duty  of  any  educational  institu- 
tion, and  perfectly  consistent  with  its  dignity,  to  do,  as  it  best 
may,  the  work  tiiat  lies  to  its  hand,  and  make  the  most  of 

the  drcumstances  in  which  it  finds  itself. 

It  is  from  the  few  secondary  schools  which  we  have  that 
the  demand  for  an  entrance  examination  at  the  universities  is 
chiefly  heard.  They  complain,  not  perhaps  without  reason, 
that  the  universities  attract  students  who  ought  to  remain  one 
or  two  years  longer  at  school.  But  there  is  a  grave  defect  in 
the  organisation  of  most  of  these  schools  which  makes  us  feel 
that  this  complaint,  however  well  founded,  comes  from  them 
with  no  very  good  grace.  It  is  their  traditionary  custom  to 
start  a  number  of  boys  in  the  same  class,  and  carry  them  on 
together,  without  reference  to  the  diversity  of  real  progress, 
through  the  whole  five  or  six  years  of  the  curriculum.  Pecuniary 
interests,  in  some  cases,  are  an  obstacle  to  changes  from  class 
to  class,  but  even  where  that  obstacle  has  been  removed  the 
I  old  habit  is  still  in  full  force.  Seldom  are  ^  duxes '  promoted 
to  a  higher,  or  ^  boobies '  relegated  to  a  lower  class.  Once 
fairly  behind  his  compeers,  a  boy  loses  heart,  and  gives  up  the 
attempt  to  master  the  work  assigned  him.  And  so  he  goes  on 
from  year  to  year,  from  bad  to  worse,  till  the  end  of  the  curri- 
colmn  is  reached,  and  then  the  very  men  who  ought  to  have 
turned  him  back  long  before,  complain  that  the  authorities  of 
aiu)ther  institution  decline  to  do  that  unpleasant  work  for  them. 
«^ine»tenths  of  the  need  for  an  entrance  examination  at  the 
uniyersities  would  be  obviated,  as  far  as  these  schools  are  con- 
cerned, if  the  advancement  of  their  pupils  were  regulated,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  not  by  time,  but  by  progress. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  in  any  spirit  of  fault-finding, 
or  to  encourage  a  tone  of  mutual  recrimination  between  school 
and  university  teachers  as  to  evils  which  they  equally  deplore, 
^me  of  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  would  be  glad, 
I  am  aware,  to  see  this  matter  put  right.  The  prejudices  of 
the  parents,  or  even  in  a  few  cases  of  their  colleagues,  are 
against  them,  and  may  for  a  time  baffle  their  efforts  to  secure 
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so  obvious  a  reform.     But  the  reform  will  come,  and  there 
are   men   in    the  universities    who    will    not    refuse    at  the 
proper  time  to   do  their  part.      The  old  fabric  of    Scottish 
national  education,  with  all  the  rents  that  time  has  made  upon 
it,  and  after  all  the  bungling  or  at  least  inadequate  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  adapt  it  to  modern  requirements,  is 
still  a  noble  as  well  as  a  venerable  structure.     We  have  every 
reason  to  love  it  and  be  proud  of  it.     And  no  good  purpose 
will  be  served,  in  the  way  of  remedy  for  its  too  numeroud 
defects,  by   inducing   teachers  of  different  classes  to  spend 
their  time  in  seeking  to  apportion  exactly  the  amount  of  blame 
for  these  defects  which  each  of  them  should  bear.      Rather 
let  them  cordially  join  hands  in  the  work  of  strengtheDWg 
whatever  is  weak,  and  supplying  whatever  is  wanting,  that  the 
privileges  we  have  enjoyed  as  a  people  may  descend  to  future 
generations   not  only   unimpaired,  but  greatly   enhanced  in 
value  and  completeness. 


On  the  Same.     By  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.,  LL.D., 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

SECONDARY  Education  in  Scotland  has  always  began  in 
the  elementary  school.  Some  theorists  complain  of  this  as  a 
concision  of  functions,  but  a  tincture  of  higher  learning  in 
schools  expressly  intended  for  the  poor  has  had  a  humanising 
influence  in  the  country,  and  probably  more  instances  have 
occurred  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
of  men  rising  from  the  humblest  ranks  of  society  to  positions 
of  professional  and  literary  eminence.  This  peculiar  feature  of 
the  old  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  is  now  to  be  continued 
under  a  change  of  form  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the 
country.  In  olden  times  the  parish  schoolmaster  was  a  Univer- 
sity trained  scholar,  and  he  taught  classics,  mathematics,  and 
French,  out  of  pure  love  of  the  subjects,  to  a  few  of  the  bright- 
est pupils  in  his  school.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  his  zeal  in 
carrying  on  the  few  interfered  with  his  doing  the  best,  in  a 
humbler  way,  for  the  many.  To  obviate  this  possibility  we 
have  now  an  educational  code,  and  a  system  of  payment  ac- 
cording to  results.  Efficient  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  is  now  secured,  but  the  old  freedom  of  teaching  is 
gone,  the  schoolmaster  is  forced  to  look  at  everything  as  a 
matter  of  money.  The  higher  teaching  is  now  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  elementary  schools  under  the  title  of  ^  specific 
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subjects/     Here,  then,  would  seem  to  be  an  element  of  choice 
left,  but  it  comes  to  be  very  much  a  choice  of  what  pays  best. 
The  Board  of  Education,  in  suggesting  the  Code  for  Scotland, 
drew  up  standards  for  three  years'  courses  in  English,  Latin, 
Ghreek,  French,  German,  and  Mathematics,  and  recommended 
that  an  ascending  scale  of  grants  should  be  offered  for  passes  in 
the  first,  second,  and  third  year's  course  in  each  of  these  specific 
sabjects.    The  Education  Department  struck  out  the  difference 
of  payment  between  the  first  and  subsequent  stages  of  each 
saDJect,  and  thus  took  away  the  pecuniary  inducement  which 
a  sdioolmaster  would  have  to  carry  on  his  pupils  beyond  the 
first  mere  threshold  of  a  department  of  knowledge.     This 
ehan^  was  made  in  order  to  simpli^  the  accounts,  and  thus 
an  educational  principle  was  sacrificed  in  order  to  save  the  time 
of  a  few  clerks  m  adjusting  the  sums  payable  by  Government 
to  the  different  schools.     Secondly,  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, while  accepting  the  standards  in  languages  and  mathe- 
matics proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  added  on,  side  by 
side  with  them,  and  as  alternatives  to  any  of  them,  a  set  of 
stodardB  in  phTsical  geography,  animal  ^\ijL\o^  and  physics, 
magnetism  and  electricity,  mechanics,  botany,  chemistry,  light 
and  heat,  and  domestic  economy.     These  branches  have  high 
sonnding  names;  but,  practically,  the   difficulty  of  passing 
under  the  standards  laid  down  for  them  is  ludicrously  incom-^ 
mensorate  with  the  difficulty  of  passing  under  the  standards 
laid  down  for  the  classical  or  modern  languages,  or  mathematics. 
In  a  code  consisting  of  pecuniary  inducements  such  an  in- 
equality is  disastrous ;  it  interferes  with  the  natural  course  of 
edncataon  in  the  country.      The  only  persons   who   will   be 
gainers  by  it  are  the  compilers  of  small  text-books  of  rudimen- 
taiy  science,  a  few  sentences  out  of  which  the  pupils  will  have 
to  learn  by  rote,  in  order  to  earn  a  grant  for  their  school.  The 
first  measure,  then,  which  I  conceive  to  be  necessarv  for  the 
UDprovement  of  secondary  education  in  Scotland,  is  a  revision 
of  the  Education  Code  in  reference  to  *  specific  subjects.'    I  da 
sot  for  a  moment  suggest  that  science  should  be  excluded  from 
tfaese  subjects,  but  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  and  examining 
in  it,  require  to  be  far  more  carefully  considered  than  they 
have  been  as  yet ;  and  the  encouragements  for  passing  in  any 
branch  of  science  require  to  be  more  careftilly  adjusted  with 
those  offered  for  passing  in  lang^uages  or  mathematics.     Nor 
will  it  be  sufficient  to  have  the  Code  revised  once  for  all.    We 
are  now  only  commencing  a  great  experiment,  and  anything 
like  finality  in  such  a  matter  can  only  be  reached  after  many 
fiiilnres,  and  as  the  result  of  long  experience.  After  the  present 
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Board  of  Education  has  ceased  to  exist,  it  will  be  necessar? 
that  there  shall  still  be  some  competent  body  in  Scotland,  wiui 
the  function  assigned  to  it  of  watching  over  the  operation  of 
the  Educational  Code,  and  of  annually  reporting  thereon, 
through  the  Education  Department,  to  Parliament. 

II.  The  Fourth  Schedule  (with  the  rules  for  *  specific  sub- 
jects ')  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  Code  which  requires  revision. 

The  whole  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  providing  teachers 
for  a  set  of  elementary  schools  in  which  higher  subjects  are  to 
a  certain  extent  to  be  taught,  deserves  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion. This  is  far  too  wide  a  topic  to  be  here  entered  upon.  I 
will  only  briefly  express  the  opinion,  that  the  pupil^teacher 
system  is  one  which  coidd  only  be  justified  by  necessity.  And 
it  may  be  added  that,  in  Germany,  which  is  a  poorer  country 
than  England,  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  thu 
method  of  getting  the  lower  classes  in  public  schools  taught 
I  should  hope  that  the  pupil-teacher  system  will  ultimately  be 
treated  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  and  superseded.  How- 
•ever  this  may  be,  the  pupil-teacher  might  be  turned  into  a  full 
teacher  by  a  more  simple  and  intellectual,  and  less  minute  and 
pedantic  system  of  training  than  is  the  case  at  present  I 
confidently  put  it  forward  as  a  measure  required  for  the  im- 
provement of  all  the  public  school  education  in  Scotland,  that 
the  Normal  College  system,  so  far  as  prescribed  by  Govern- 
ment, should  be  reconstructed  and  placed  upon  a  more  liberal 
and  intellectual  footing. 

III.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  statutory  ^  higher  class  schook* 
of  Scotland,  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  secondary  education  of 
the  country  ought  naturally  to  depend.  In  the  first  place,  as 
an  educationalist,  I  must  tluink  Lord  Young  for  the  creation  of 
this  class  of  schools  by  the  62nd,  63rd,  and  64th  sections  of  bis 
Act.  When  we  think  how  much  the  traditions  of  the  English 
Parliament,  and  especially  of  the  Liberal  party,  were  opposed 
to  any  recognition  of  higher  instruction  for  the  people,  as  a 
matter  concerning  the  State,  we  must  acknowledge  that  these 
sections  formed  a  bold  and  enli^chtened  innovation.  And  olti- 
mately  I  believe  that  great  and  important  advantages  wiU 
result  from  them.  At  present  it  must  be  confessed,  and  we 
all  know,  that  most  of  the  higher  class  schools  are  in  an  un- 
fortunate position.  I  am  not  going  to  expose  in  detail  the 
nakedness  of  the  land.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  last  year  fifleen 
higher  class  schools  were  open,  and  that,  while  some  of  these 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  total  result  over  the  whole, 
taking  better  and  worse  together,  was  this : — Out  of  3,573  pupils» 
more  than  50  per  cent,  were  learning  no  Latin ;  more  than  62 
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t.  were  learning  no  French ;  more  than  80  per  cenU 
aming  no  mathematics;  and  more  than  95  per  cent, 
earning  no  natural  or  physical  science.  Speaking 
,  the  whole  of  the  pupils  were  learning  the  ordinary 
I  subjects,  especially  writing,  on  which  m  some  schools 
many  hours  seemed  to  be  spent.  It  would  be  Useless 
ion  the  fraction  of  scholars  learning  Greek  or  German, 
istory  and  geography  seemed  to  be  almost  tabooed.  If 
immary  statistics  could  be  taken  as  fairly  representing 
racter  of  all  the  fifteen  so-called  ^  higher  class '  schools 
land,  it  is  obvious  that  the  best  that  could  be  said  of 
ould  be  that  they  were  neither  classical  nor  scientific, 
ly  commercial  schools  of  not  a  very  high  type.  But 
lis  remains  true  of  the  mass,  some  of  the  number,  such 
Edinburgh  High  School,  and  I  believe,  the  Aberdeen 
lar  School,  are  excellent  classical  seminaries.  For  the 
state  of  things  I  do  not  think  that  the  School  Boards^ 
3  the  managers  of  these  institutions,  are  at  all  to  blame, 
contrary,  a  sincere  desire  is  manifested  by  School  Boards 
improvement  of  the  higher  class  schools  which  are  under 
[ministration.  As  an  instance  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
hese  bodies,  and  of  the  feeling  which  they  are  learning 
rtain  for  the  improvement  of  secondary  education,  I 
^tion  an  excellent  report  drawn  up  and  printed  by  a 
tee  of  the  managers  of  the  Dundee  Burgh  High  School, 
h  most  judicious  suggestions  are  made  for  the  reorgani  - 
)i  that  school.  School  Boards,  I  think,  feel  it  to  be  a 
ion  to  have  a  *  higher  class '  public  school  to  manage, 
should  soon  see  the  list  of  these  schools  largely  m- 
,  under  the  powers  given  by  section  63  of  the  Act,  if  it 
)t  that  by  converting  a  school  into  a  *  higher  class " 
jTOU  cut  it  off  from  all  support  from  either  local  rates  or 
lentary  grants.  Without  endowments,  a  new  *  higher 
chool  has  the  prospect  of  a  stunted  career ;  and  the 
'  endowments  is  the  j)rincipal  cause  of  the  meagre  educa- 
ppearance  generally  presented  by  the  already  existing 
ions  of  this  class.  The  addition  of  a  little  wealth  to  a 
'  class  '  school  would  have  three  important  effects  upon 
dopment : — 1st,  The  managers  would  be  able  to  dispense 
le  teaching  of  elementary  subjects,  which  at  present 
e  forced  to  retain  for  the  sake  of  the  fees  which  these 
bring  in ;  2nd,  Adequate  salaries  could  be  offered,  so 
ecure  highly  cultivated  teachers  for  all  the  different 
3s  of  knowledge.  Doubtless  these  schools  already  con- 
bny  excellent  teachers,  but  speaking  quite  generally,  I 
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should  say  that  every  large  higher  class  school  should  have  a 
rector  at  its  head^  responsible  for  the  whole  success  of  the 
school,  and  \vith  a  salary  of  from  700/.  to  1,000/.  a  year.    And 
under  him  there  should  be  highly  qualified  teachers  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  French  and  German,  Mathematics,  BListory,  and 
some  one  physical  science,  each  with  a  salary  of  from  300/.  to 
500/.     3rd,  Scholarships  might  be  foimded  for  the  reward  of 
the  most  deserving  pupils,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
gradually  but  permanently  raising  the  standard  of  learning 
within  the  school.      The  first  question  for  the  higher  class 
schools  is  that  of  ways  and  means,  and  I  think  that  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  look  for  any  increase  of  the  resources  of  these 
schools  from  parliamentary  grants.     To  subsidise  secondary 
education  in  Scotland  would  imply  doing  the  same  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Parliament 
would  never  launch  upon  this  ocean  of  expenditure.     From 
local  rates,  again,  you  cannot  hope  for  assistance,  except,  as  at 
present,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings.     In  mainr 
places  the  school  rate  is  already  sufficiently  burdensome,    ff 
it  be  said  that  in  exceptional  places  a  school  rate  for  secondary 
'education  might  be  made  permissive,  I  would  only  suggest 
that  in  such  places  a  local  subscription  would  be  more  appro- 
priate.    Private  liberality  is  a  source  which  must  be  looked  to 
for  the  assistance  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Scotland,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  be  forthcoming  when  the  necessity  is  once 
known  and  felt.     We  had  an  example  of  the  kind  in  England 
lately,  when  the  people  of  Reading,  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  condition  of  their  Grammar  School,  subscribed  14,000^ 
towards  putting  it  upon  a  proper  footing.     Any   energetic 
person  might  stir  up  a  neighbourhood  in  Scotland,  and  get 
them  to  set  the  local  *  higher  class  '  school  upon  its  feet.    The 
*  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Secondary  Education^ 
may  do  much  to  promote  action  of  this  kind. 

But  there  is  yet  another  source  which  ought  to  be  tried 
first,  namely,  the  already  existing,  but  unapplied  or  misapplied, 
educational  endowments.  Scottish  statesmen  can  never  be  said 
to  have  done  their  duty  by  Scotland  until  this  repertory  of 
much-needed  funds  shall  have  been  exploited.*     We  have  an 


'  There  is  high  official  authority  for  the  above  statement.  The  Gommittt^  pf 
Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  in  their  last  Report  (for  1 876-77 X  P' x^"" 
speak  of  the  settlement  of  tho  endowments  question  as  a  necessarily  preliminaiT  ^ 
future  adjustments  of  the  Education  Code.  They  say : — '  We  admit  that  to^ 
changes  may  hereafter  be  found  necessary,  and  are  even  now  being  made  in  ^' 
details  of  tho  present  Code,  the  broad  outlines  of  which,  it  must  be  romembere<l 
were  Liid  down  very  recently ;  but  tho  national  system  of  elementary  edacttiooi 
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»le  report  on  the  subject  from  the  Royal  Commission  on 
h1  Schools  and  Hospitals.  There  are  excellent  remarks 
^ame  topic  in  the  inaugural  address  of  Sir  W.  Stirling- 
11  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  we 
le  promise  of  the  present  Home  Secretary  that  the 
shall  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  Government 
lext  Session.  The  time  for  action  has  now  surely  come, 
t  msh  to  prejudge  any  part  of  the  question.  We  know 
t  that  the  endowments  for  schools  and  hospitals  in  Scot- 
lount  to  174,532/.  per  annum,  whereas  all  the  endow- 
including  funds  from  ^  common  good  ')  attached  to  the 
higher  class  schools  amount  only  to  4,430/.  There 
I,  then,  over  170,000/.  per  annum  of  educational  endow- 
f  which  very  much  is  certainly  wasted  and  misapplied, 
half  of  the  whole  sum  consists  of  hospital  endowments, 
s  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  hospitals  of  Scotland,  with 
Jendid  endowments,  during  300  years  have  hardly  pro- 
L  single  eminent  man.  The  Educational  Act,  too,  has 
ced  a  new  element  of  consideration,  for  it  has  provided 
i«ly  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  poor.  The 
D  now  is,  whether  by  better  administration  of  existing 
lents  great  advantages  may  not  be  secured  for  all 
of  the  community,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  middle  classes, 
t  taking  away  from  the  poor  any  advantage  which  they 
3nt  derive  from  these  endowments.  The  one  measure 
s  most  urgently  required  for  the  improvement  of  secon- 
lucation  among  us,  is  the  appointment  of  an  Executive 
ments  Commission  for  Scotland,  with  powers  similar  to 
Qtrusted  to  the  Charities  Commission  of  England,  to 
uid  assist  trustees  in  the  organisation  and,  sometimes, 
bution  of  existing  educational  funds. 

But,  in  the  meantime.  School  Boards  having  the 
iment  of  higher  class  schools  might  do  something  to  help 
Ives.  The  fees  in  these  schools  average  only  about  6/. 
Lolar  per  annum,  although  thd  rate  at  the  Edinburgh 
isgow  High  Schools  is  about  11/.  per  scholar.  At  most 
5  schools  the  fees  are  below  51.  a  head  per  annum.  This 
mreasonably  low.  A  higher  class  school  is  not  intended, 
ly  speaking,  for  the  poor ;  it  is  intended  for  the  middle 
in  general,  and  for  those  exceptionally  gifted  members 


d  since  the  Act  of  1872  was  passed,  has  not  yet  l>een  worked  out  univer- 
•  do  we  know  what  dechion  will  be  come  to  with  respect  to  the  future 
'vition  of  the  very  large  funds  available  for  secondary  instruction,  whether 
dependent  basis,  or  in  connection  with  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
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of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  intellectual  abilities  entitle  then 
to  be  relieved  from  a  career  of  manual  labour.     School  Board 
should  act  on  this  principle ;  they  should  institute  in  the  schoo 
free  places  open  to  competition^  and,  wherever  possible,  bur 
saries  for  the  assistance  of  the  poorer  classes  ;    and  then  the; 
should  provide  a  better  article  in  the  education  offered,  and 
expect  the  middle  classes  to  pay  reasonable  fees  for  it.     If  the 
fees  were  raised  to  an  average  of  lOZ.  per  head,  that  would  give 
on  the  present  number  of  scholars  an  increase  of  more  than 
14,000/.  per  annum  towards  the  support  of  these  fifteen  higher 
class  schools,  or  about  900/.  additional  for  each  school.     While 
leaving  the  parents  free  to  choose  the  subjects  to  be  learned  by 
their  children,  I  would  do  away  with  the  practice  of  paying 
separately  for  the  different  subjects  in  detail.     A  lump  sum 
should  be  payable  for  each  pupil — say  on  an  average  2/.  10#. 
per  quarter  for  pupils  below  lifteen  years  of  age,  and  3/.  per 
quarter  for  pupils  above  it. 

V.  The  curriculum  of  these  schools  can  only  be  settled 
gradually  by  ex[>erience.  Even  in  Germany  what  subjecte 
should  be  taught  in  the  gymnasia  is  an  undecided  question. 
The  teaching  of  science  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  With  the  best 
intentions,  science  in  schools  is  still  too  often  mere  superficial 
trifling  and  waste  of  time.  But  this  branch  of  teaching  must 
and  will  be  developed  and  consolidated.  For  the  rest,  we  must 
remember  that  secondary  education  consists  in  the  acquisition, 
not  of  out-and-dry  information,  but  of  mental  faculties  which 
can  only  be  acquired  in  early  youth.  Secondary  education 
should  turn  out  boys,  not  already  well  informed,  but  able  and 
disposed  to  gain  knowledge  and  information  during  all  their 
subsequent  life  ;  able  to  bring  a  cultivated  intelligence  to  bear 
on  all  the  business  and  interests  of  life ;  able  to  take  their  place 
naturally  among  educated  and  refined  men.  One  faculty  which 
every  year  of  a  man's  age  makes  it  more  difficult  for  him  to 
acquire,  is  that  of  thinking  in  a  foreign  language,  and  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  useful  or  more  educative  in  every  way. 
Therefore,  I  would  say,  generally,  that  from  first  to  last  much 
more  time  should  be  given  in  a  sefondary  school  to  French, 
both  colloquially  and  scientifically  taught,  than  is  at  present 
the  case.  Every  boy  at  such  a  school,  whether  intended  for 
business  or  not,  should  learn  both  French  and  Latin.  But 
those  preparing  for  the  University  should  learn  Greek  as  well, 
while  those  not  intended  for  a  learned  career  should  substitute 
German  or  some  other  subject  for  Greek.  Judicious  economy 
of  time  and  skill  in  teaching  can  do  very  much  for  a  boy 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen.     Subjects  like  book- 
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keeping,  which  will  be  picked  up  afterwards  in  the  office,  seem 
tome  to  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  if  taught  at  school. 

VI.  One  word  remains  to  be  said  on  the  control  of  secondary 
schools.  Dr.  Wiese  recommends  that  they  should  be  placed 
under  a  Central  Provincial  Board.  But  for  my  part  I  would 
leave  to  School  Boards  in  Scotland  the  honour  and  responsibility 
of  entirely  directing  their  own  higher  class  schools.  I  think 
that  the  development  of  these  schools  in  accordance  with  local 
wants  will  take  place  best  under  local  authority.  At  the  same 
time  the  School  Boards,  while  free  from  external  control, 
should  not  be  exempt  from  criticism  nor  deprived  of  advice. 
The  Education  Act  requires  these  Boards  to  appoint  examiners 
annually  to  report  on  their  schools.  They  have  hitherto  met 
this  requisition  by  the  appointment  of  very  able  and  well-known 
educationists  to  examine  their  respective  schools.  But  it  would 
be  an  improvement  if  the  terms  of  the  Act  were  so  far  changed 
as  to  require  that  competent  persons,  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  higher  class  schools,  should  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  or  by  the  body  which  is  to  succeed  to  the 
functions  of  that  Board,  and  who  would  then  report  to  Parlia- 
ment and  to  the  public  on  the  state  and  progress  of  the  higher 
cUss  schools.  The  remarks  and  suggestions  contained  in  these 
official  reports  would  be  adopted  or  not  by  the  several  School 
Boards,  according  to  their  discretion.  The  official  examiners 
might,  if  School  Boards  thought  proper,  be  entrusted  with  the 
function  of  giving  leaving  certificates  to  those  pupils  who  each 
year  had  completed  the  school  curriculum,  whether  that  laid 
down  for  pupils  proceeding  to  the  University,  or  that  for  pupils 
destined  to  follow  other  careers. 

VII.  In  conclusion,  it  is  often  said  with  truth  that  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  have  hitherto  interfered  with  the 
secondary  schools  by  doing  their  proper  work  and  taking  the 
hread  out  of  their  mouths.  But  as  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
^the  present  moment  under  the  careful  consideration  of  a 
Boyal  Commission,  I  will  merely  express  a  hope  that  the 
Commission  may  be  able  to  procure  the  adoption  of  sucli 
measures  as  may  render  the  Universities  of  Scotland  a  goal 
^ii  an  assistance,  instead  of  being  an  obstacle,  to  the  develop- 
Qient  of  the  higher  class  schools. 
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The  Objects  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  Secondary  Edvca- 
tion  in  Scotland.     By  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie. 

I  WISH  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  in  AberdecD 
to  state  (and  this  I  shall  do  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible) 
the  objects  which  the  *  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Second- 
ary Education  in  Scotland'  has  in  view,  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
enlist  the  sympathies  and  support  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
joined  it. 

The  Scottish  Education  Act  of  1872  secured  for  every 
parish  of  Scotland  an  educational  machinery  adequate  to  its 
needs  so  far  as  primary  instruction  was  concerned,  and  the 
Code  of  the  Educational  Department,  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  annual  Act  of  Parliament  resting  on  the  statute  of 
1872,  prescribes  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  this  ma- 
chinery in  the  education  of  the  people.  It  prescribes,  but  it 
does  not  limit  the  range  of  instruction. 

By  the  same  Act  the  Grammar  or  High  Schools  of  the 
country  were  transferred  from  the  hands  of  Town  Councils  to 
the  care  of  the  Burgh  School  Boards;  and  rightly  so,  for  the 
management  of  these  high  schools  was  in  itself  enough  to 
discredit  the  whole  system  of  municipal  administration.  But 
while  by  this  transference  of  the  management  a  distinct  benefit 
was  conferred  on  the  secondary  education  of  the  country,  no 
means  were  provided  for  the  improvement  of  these  schools 
other  than  they  had  possessed  under  Town  Council  manage- 
ment. Nay,  it  may  be  said  that  the  financial  resources  of 
these  schools  were  even  curtailed,  for,  prior  to  1872,  there  was 
nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  prevent  the  Town  Councils 
voting  additional  sums  from  the  'common  good'  for  the  better 
endowment  of  the  schools,  whereas  the  School  Boards  are  pro- 
hibited from  doing  this. 

The  author  of  the  Act  was  himself  sufficiently  sensible  of 
the  inadequacy  of  his  measure  so  far  as  it  touched  the  Big" 
schools,  and  he  accordingly  gave  the  country  at  the  same  time 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  educational  endowments.  The 
substantial  result  of  that  Commission  was  to  show  that  Soot^ 
land  possessed  an  educational  income  from  endowments  of 
175,000/.  a  year,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  migl** 
fairly  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  secondary  instruction  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  it,  now  that  public  State 
provision  had  been  made  for  primary  instruction. 
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venture  to  say  with  a  confidence  which  rests,  not  on 
It  on  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  Scotland, 
^anisation  of  the  endowed  institutions  and  a  devo- 
im  amounting  to  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
fortune  of  Scotland  would  equip  Scotland  admi- 
all  the  high  schools  it  needs.  I  am  certain,  too, 
aid  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  the  co- 
'  the  trustees  of  the  endowments  themselves,  save 
e    personal    interests   conflicted   with  the   public 

e  circumstances  and  with  these  facts  before  the 
7as  almost  inevitable  that  some  movement  should 
complete  the  half-built  structure  of  Scottish  edu- 

so  to  preserve  for  our  country  the  place  which 
iously  held  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Hence 
ation  for  the  Promotion  of  Secondary  Education  in 
rhose  first  report,  published  a  year  ago,  is  lying 
e  before  me,  and  is  at  the  service  of  any  member  of 
,tion. 

ie  objects  of  this  Association  I  would  point  out,  in 
ace,  that  it  is  not  an  association  merely  for  the 
Df  secondary  or  high  schools,  but  for  the  promotion 
y  education  in  every  form,  in  accordance  with  the 
'  the  past;  not  because  they  are  traditions,  but  simply 

system  which  these  traditions  hand  down  has  been 
irn  out  a  larger  proportion  of  well-instructed,  well- 
and  capable  Scotsmen  for  the  service  of  the  country 
Dther  that  could  have  been  devised.  With  this 
ire  resolved  not  hastily  to  break.  If  it  has  to  go,  it 
ly  because  it  cannot  be  helped,  and  because  it  is 
erseded  by  some  other  system  under  the  law  which 
educational  as  well  as  natural  evolution — the  law  of 
ction  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
len,  the  Association  aims  at  reforming  the  Endowed 

of  the  country  in  so  far  as  they  need  reform. 
/. — It  aims  at  utilising  all  endowments,  which  can 
quitably  be  so  utilised,  for  the   promotion  of  the 
ruction    of   the  clever  poor ;    and   by  *  poor '  we 
of  every  rank  who,  without  extraneous  aid,  could 

that  higher  instruction  for  which  their  natural 
it  them.  Until  the  country  is  satisfied  that  the 
to  it  by  past  benefactors  is  rightly  used  it  will  not 
'  to  the  only  kind  of  voluntary  activity  which 
>f  associations  appreciate,  the  kind  which  results 
)luntary  contributions  for  the  improvement  of  high 
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schools.  The  fact  is  (as  the  Association  has  already  foun 
that  these  endowments,  so  far  from  promoting,  are  at  tl 
moment  a  bar  in  the  way  of  the  higher  instmction. 

Thirdly. — The  Association  aims  at  securing  an  executi 
body  authorised  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  endowment 
The  need  of  this  has  been  so  strongly  felt  that  the  Associatic 
has  again  and  again  brought  the  necessity  before  Goyemmeni 
so  far  with  a  kind  of  success ;  for  Grovemment  has  promise 
to  take  action. 

Fourthly. — The  Association  aims  at  reviving  and  constita 
ting  with  larger  resources,  and  with  a  better  organisation,  al 
the  old  grammar  or  high  schools  of  the  country,  and  of  addiu 
to  the  number  of  these  in  populous  places.  What  we  need 
and  how  the  needs  are  to  be  met,  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  j 
paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  helc 
last  November.  In  that  paper  I  said :  ^  It  is  my  object  to 
show  what  supply  of  high  schools  at  present  exists,  what 
number  we  shall  need,  and  what  means  are  now  available  for 
the  adequate  supply  of  the  national  wants ' ;  and  I  may  here  be 
allowed  to  quote  from  what  I  then  said : — 

*  In  Scotland  there  are  982  civil  parishes,  including  81 
burghs.  Of  the  burghs  there  are  21  whose  population  i» 
under  2,000,  or  which  in  other  respects  are  of  such  small  im- 
portance that  they  may  be  classed  among  rural  parishes,  and 
treated  for  educational  purposes  as  rural. 

*  If  to  the  60  burghs  which  remain,  after  deducting  these 
21,  we  add  31.  "towns"  not  burghs,  but  having  more  than 
2,000  inhabitants,  we  shall  have  a  pretty  complete  list  of  all 
the  places  in  which  high  schools  should  be  established — in  all 
91  localities. 

^  It  is  as  impracticable  as  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have 
schools  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh^ 
in  all  these  places.  There  are,  however,  13  towns  which, 
either  because  of  their  population,  position,  or  their  educational 
history,  or  for  all  these  reasons  combined,  ought,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  have  schools  of  the  first  rank.  These  are :  Aberdeen,  kj^y 
Dumfries,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Elgin,  Glasgow,  Greenock, 
Inverness,  Irvine,  Paislev,  Perth,  Stirling. 

*  Now,  it  so  happens  that  high  schools  in  these  towns  already 
exist,  and  that  the  existing  endowments  and  fees  are  such  that 
the  judicious  expenditure  of  an  additional  income  of  1,000/.  ^ 
year,  and  such  an  interpretation  of  the  64th  section  of  A^ 
Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872  as  would  enable  School 
Boards  to  rate  for  the  repair,  cleaning,  and  maintenance  as  well 
as  for  the  erection  of  buildings  (which  they  are  permitted  to 
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iflSce  to  place  all  of  them  on  a  perfectly  satis- 

ould  then  remain  78  burghs  and  towns  to  be  pro- 
;h  schools  of  the  second  and  third  rank.  These 
lerate  as  follows : — 


Royal 

and  Parliamentary  Burghs. 

Forfar 

Nairn 

Galashiels 

Oban 

Haddington 
Hamilton 

Peebles 
Peterhead 

a 

Hawick 
Inverurie 

Port  Gla^ow 
Portobello 

wn 

1 

Jedburgh 

Kilmarnock 

Kirkcaldy 

Kirkcudbright 

Kirkwall 

Renfrew 

Rothesay 

Rutherglen 

Selkirk 

Stranraer 

Lanark 

St.  Andrews 

le 

Leith 

Tain 

Linlithgow 

Montrose 

Musselburgh 

Wick 
Wigtown 

--47 

*  Other   Towns. 

Dalkeith 

Kirkintilloch 

Daby 
Dunoon 

Lerwick 
Motherwell 

Dimse 

Newton- Stewart 

Fraserburgh 
Girvan 

Pitlochrie 
Saltcoats 

1 

glas 

Helensburgh 
Keith 

Stonehaven 
Thurso 

v^ 

Kelso 

Wishaw 

gus 

Kingussie 
Kinross 

—31 

Total  number— 78 

lOut  going  into  unnecessary  detail,  it  may  be  said 
in  all  these  towns^  with  about  a  dozen  excep- 
her  already  exists  a  high  school  of  the  second  or 
there  is  the  germ  of  such  a  high  school  now  at 
in  operation.  About  half  of  these  towns,  too, 
nents  of  greater  or  less  amount.' 
il  result  of  the  organisation  of  the  high  schools 
ould  be  that  we  should  have  13  high  schools  of 
53  of  the  second  rank,  and  25  of  the  third  rank 
1  addition  to  the  reformed  endowed  schools.  This 
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is  no  great  task  to  accomplish.  What  we  want  is  an  organisnis' 
body  with  adequate  powers — the  same  body  as  that  entrusted 
with  the  reform  of  endowments. 

One  thing  more  we  need — a  permissive  power  to  Schoo) 
Boards  in  burghs^  towns^  and  populous  localities  to  impose 
rates,  with  a  view  to  raise  a  fund  to  meet  any  grants  which 
might  be  made  by  an  executive  body  charged  with  the  general 
administration.  This  body  might  also  be  empowered  to  draw 
on  the  Treasury,  if  necessary,  to  a  limited  amount ;  this  draft 
on  the  national  exchequer  being  protected  by  two  conditions^ 

(1)  that  no  sums  be  allowed  to  any  school  in  localities  wher^ 
endowments  already  exist  that  could  be  made  available ;  and 

(2)  that  an  equivalent  should  be  in  all  cases  locally  raised. 
Ten  thousand  a  year  would  suffice  !  With  this  paltry  sum 
and  the  help  of  existing  endowments  the  whole  work  could  be 
done.  And  if  we  are  to  have  a  Board  of  Educational  Super- 
vision for  Scotland,  this,  with  the  drafting  of  a  Code,  the 
auditing  of  accounts,  and  a  general  supervision  of  the  working 
out  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1872  in  the  various  parishes 
might  constitute  its  work.  It  might  also  serve  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal  against  unjust  dismissal. 

Fifthly. — The  Association  aims  at  preserving  secondary 
instruction  in  public  rural  primary  schools.  Towns  can  tate 
care  of  themselves.  The  higher  the  aim  of  the  schoolmaster, 
the  better  for  the  education  of  the  school.  Does  the  boy  who 
leaves  the  fourth  form  of  an  English  public  school  receive  no 
benefit  from  the  mere  existence  of  fifth  or  sixth  forms,  although 
he  never  attends  them  ?  Those  who  think  this  do  not,  it  seems 
to  me,  understand  what  education  means,  or  how  the  higher  work 
of  an  institution  tells  on  the  lowest  work  done  in  it.  But,  quite 
apart  from  the  effect  which  the  higher  instruction  in  public 
schools  has  on  those  who  do  not  share  it,  it  is  at  once  manifest 
that, without  the  provisions  which  the  Association  contemplates, 
higher  instruction  generally  would  be  practically  confined  to 
those  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  high  schools,  if  it  were 
crushed  out  of  country  districts.  Once  for  all,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  universities 
versus  high  schools,  or  of  primary  schools  versus  \i\^  schools 
It  is  not  intended  by  those  who  urge  the  preservation  of  what 
we  may  call  university  subjects  in  the  rural  public  schools  that 
these  schools  should  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  universities* 
By  all  means  let  promising  country  lads  be  drafted  into  higb 
schools  before  proceeding  to  the  university  ;  but  inasmuch  ^ 
this  drafting  is,  generally  speaking,  impracticable  before  a  boy 
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is  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  is  urged  that  up  to  this  age  the 
country  school  should  give  him  his  preparation. 

Sixthly. — The  sixth  object  of  the  Association  is  suggested 
by  the  last — the  encouragement  of  the  production  of  teachers 
for  the  public  rural  schools  competent  to  give  the  instruction 
necessary  to  carry  a  boy  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  a  high  school. 
This  does  not  involve  the  abolition  of  the  existing  normal 
school  system^  but  merely  the  institution  of  a  parallel  or  co- 
operative training  in  the  universities. 

Seventhly. — The  Association  aims  at  the  institution  of  bur- 
saries to  be  held  at  high  schools.  There  is  money  enough  in  the 
country  for  this  already^  and  an  executive  body  would  know 
where  to  find  it,  with  the  cordial  concurrence  even  of  those  now 
in  charge  of  the  funds.  The  executive  would  in  this  connection 
work  out  the  46th  clause  of  the  Act  of  1872,  which  provides 
that '  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  School  Board  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  vary  or  depart 
from  trusts  with  a  view  of  raising  the  efficiency  of  the  parish  or 
burgh  school  by  raising  the  standard  of  education  therein  or 
otherwise.'     There  is  20,000/.  a  year  awaiting  this  application. 

Eighthly. — The  Association  aims  not  merely  at  providing 
money  and  machinery,  but  also  at  improving  the  curricvlum  of 
high  schools,  having  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  different 
districts. 

These  are  the  aims  of  the  Association.  No  one  who  reads 
the  names  of  its  members,  comprising  leading  men  of  all  political 
parties,  can  doubt  that  the  programme  of  the  Association  ex- 
presses the  mind  of  Scotland. 

Kor  has  the  Association  been  without  fruit  thus  earlv.  Its 
very  existence  has  called  attention  to  the  national  neeos,  and 
stirred  up  a  strong  desire  in  many  localities  to  do  for  themselves 
or  to  have  done  what  the  Association  aims  at.  The  Report  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  has  already  told  in  many 
<Jirections. 

The  Association  has  obtained  the  consent  of  Government 
to  an  executive  to  deal  with  endowments;  and  has,  by  memorial 
or  deputation,  represented  to  Government  the  necessity  of  en- 
couraging the  higher  instruction  in  public  schools  and  of  pro- 
dding a  more  liberally  educated  class  of  schoolmasters  for 
tiiese  schools.  It  has  also,  by  the  circulation  of  its  Report  and 
otherwise,  directed  public  attention  to  the  wants  of  Scotland. 
It  will  continue  to  prosecute  its  objects  as  hitherto  until  these 
are  attained. 

The  movements  going  on  around  us  show  the  eflFect  which 
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the  Report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  and  the 
action  of  the  Association  have  already  had.  The  trustees  of 
numerous  institutions  not  only  acquiesce  in  reform  but  earnestly 
desire  it^  and  many  have  already  bestirred  themselves  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  present  limited  legal  powers.  In  Glasgow  the 
Hutcheson  Hospital  trustees  have  taken  a  great  and  important 
step ;  the  Buchanan  Society  has  a  scheme  in  type ;  and  the 
representatives  of  other  educational  endowments  m  Glasgow, 
by  deputation  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  have  expressed  their 
desire  for  reforming  powers.  In  Dumfrieshire,  Wallace-hall 
Academy  desires  reform ;  from  Elgin  a  petition  has  gone  up 
to  the  Home  Secretary ;  in  Stirling  trustees  of  an  annual 
income  of  nearly  4,000/.  are  impatient  because  of  the 
Government  delays ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  Spiers  trustees, 
in  Ayrshire.  The  Philp  trustees,  in  Fifeshire,  are  initiating  a 
scheme  of  their  own ;  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  has  already  in  operation  a  scheme  which,  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Macphail's  Bursary  Society,  will  provide  bursaries 
to  take  Highland  and  Island  lads  in  sufficient  number  to  settle 
the  question  of  secondary  education  in  the  whole  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands;  the  Dundee  High  School  has  been 
thoroughly  reorganised,  and  has  started  on  a  new  lease  of  life ; 
Dunfermline,  Haddington,  Peebles,  Hamilton  have  raised  their 
schools  to  high  schools;  while  in  some  instances  endowments 
have  already  been  given  or  promised.  All  that  is  needed  is 
action  by  Government  to  collect,  concentrate,  direct,  and 
organise  the  energy  of  the  country.  If  we  had  this,  the  lajise 
of  a  few  years  would,  I  am  persuaded,  see  Scotland  again  at 
the  head  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 


DISCUSSION. 


Sir  T.  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart,  M.P.,  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sioQ  and  President  of  the  Association,  to  both  of  which  the  Papers  had  re- 
ferred, viewed  the  question  of  Secondary  Education  with  reference  to  its 
present  practical  action.     If  the  difficulties  of  it  were  faced  with  the 
energy  and  ability  displayed  by  Lord  Young  in  dealing  with  primary  edu- 
cation, or  even  in  a  quieter  spirit,  they  would  disappear.  The  community 
would  also  be  found  very  largely  united  in  the  practical  means  for  pro- 
moting the  course  of  secondary  education.     He  did  not  underrate  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  science,  literature,  and  language; 
and  he  was  prepared  to  vindicate  Latin  and  Mathematics,  as  forming 
part  of  the  liberal  system  of  education,  which  might  be  applied  with 
benefit  to  those  who  sought  to  advance  beyond  the  mere  elements.     In 
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Teply  to  the  question,  what  was  the  best  mode  of  arriving  at  a  high 
standard  of  secondary  education,  he  should  unhesitatingly  say,  by  the 
application  of  the  same  division  of  labour  which  had  been  so  fruitful 
of  results  in  other  departments  of  life.    No  doubt  a  high  standard  of 
edaca^on  would  be  attained  b}"^  schools  especially  adapted  for  particular 
ftudies;  but  if  that  were  their  sole  aim,  they  would  shut  out  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes.     Therefore,  in  any  work  of  education,  it 
iras  important  to  look  generally  to  the  direction  and  aim  of  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconciling  the  various  views  entertained  by  educationists. 
Confining  himself  to  the  practical  question,  he  expressed  regret  that 
some  of  the  endowments  for  educational  purposes  were  not  better  ap- 
plied, in  accordance  with  the  objects  of  the   founders,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  society;  some  of  the  endowments  were  doing  very  little 
good,  compared  with  the  amount  of  them ;  others  were  doing  harm, 
tnd  were  superseding  private  and  public  effort.     Undoubtedly,  this 
qnesdoQ  did  run  some  risk  of  being  shelved.     It  had  been  kept  alive 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Secondary 
Bdncation,  and  by  the  efibrts  of  some  private  Members  in  Parliament. 
He  did  not  think  the  importance  of  the  subject  was  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  the  Government,  and  because  it  was  not  dealt  with  by  it, 
the  elbrts  to  promote  secondary  education  were  paralysed.      Those 
who  were  interested  in  the  matter  had  received  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  Government  that  they  regarded  it  as  an  urgent  question ;  but 
vhen  Parliament  met,  it  was  put  aside  in  favour  of  other  measures, 
which  he  considered  to  be  of  less  importance.     Much  depended  upon 
the  action  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion and  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  whether  such  pressure  could 
he  pnt  upon  Parliament  and  the  Government  as  would  induce  them  to 
give  the  question  a  proper  place  among  their  measures,  and  bring  it  to 
a  successful  issue.      Lord  Young  had,  in   his  address  that  morning, 
spoken  in  tones  almost  of  despair,  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  assist- 
ance from  the  ratepayers  for  promoting  secondary  education.     He  for 
one  did  not  despair  of  support  from  that  source.     If  Parliament  would 
only  give  power  to  the  boards,  he  believed  there  would  be  much  more 
'iiidmess  to  act  than  Lord  Young  supposed.     Whenever  he  had  himself 
Jnooted  the  question,  he  had  been  told,  *  Take  care  how  you  urge  a 
willing  horse,  and  pray  don't  raise  a  question  which  would  have  to  be 
applied  to  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  Scotland.'     This  caution  had 
lather  kept  him  in  the  background.     He  had,  however,  discussed  tlie 
"Mtter  before  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, constantly  asserting  that  larger  grants  should  be  given  to  promote 
their  objects.      This  was  no  new  principle,  for  it  had  long  existed. 
In  the  parish  with  which  he  was  personally  connected,  sometimes  as 
much  as  82.  or  5/.  a  scholar  was  paid,  not  in  rates,  but  in  salaries,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  outlying  districts.     That  fact  showed  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  tax  itself  for 
educational  purposes.     Another  proof  was  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  which  stated  that  the  incomes  in  the  higher 
class  schools  in  Scotland  had  been  raised  by  about  10,000/.  a  year, 
during  the  last  twelve  months ;  and  on  analysing  these  accounts  it  was 
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found  that  the  payment  of  no  less  a  portion  than  7,000/.  or  8,000/.  i 
of  questionable  legality.  These  were  the  risks  incurred,  from  wk 
they  justly  claimed  to  be  relieved  by  being  empowered  to  do  lega 
what  they  had  shown  their  willingness  to  do  voluntarily.  Here  wa 
source  of  encouragement  for  Parliament  to  act  in  the  matter,  by  givi 
to  higher  schools,  not  imlimited  power,  but  the  same  amount  whi 
already  existed  with  regard  to  parochial  schools.  The  principle 
special  grants  for  special  subjects  had  already  been  oonceded  for  p 
mary  schools ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  grants  might  not  be  extend 
to  all  the  higher  schools  as  well.  As  to  the  question  of  the  relative  encot 
agement  to  be  given  to  different  subjects,  involving  a  rivalry  betwe 
the  classics  on  die  one  hand,  and  scientific  teaching  on  the  other : — f 
his  own  part,  and  speaking  for  others  acting  with  him,  there  was  i 
desire  to  draw  any  such  distinction.  No  doubt  conflicting  views  we 
held,  but  the  same  encouragement  should  be  given,  according  to  tl 
work  done,  in  all  the  departments  of  education.  That  was  not  tl 
case  at  present.  The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Secondary  £di 
cation  had  memorialised  the  Government  on  the  subject,  pointing  oi 
the  expediency  of  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  grants ;  and  tl 
answer  received  was  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 

Mr.  T.  £.  Heller  (London),  thanking  Professor  Black  for  his  Pape 
said  it  not  merely  treated  education  as  a  political  or  as  a  Scotch  que 
tion,  but  dealt  with  the  principles  which  must  imderlie  any  sound  871 
tern  of  rational  education,  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  elsewher 
The  term  *■  secondary  education '  seemed  to  be  applied  by  differe 
persons  to  different  things.  Most  of  those  who  had  spoken,  evident 
regarded  the  term  *•  secondary  education '  as  a  synonym  for  middle-cia 
education ;  and  in  one  of  the  Papers  it  was  stated  that  they  con 
scarcely  expect  to  reach  the  former  except  in  connection  with  tl 
middle-class  schools.  It  was  true  that  provision  had  to  be  made  f 
the  children  of  the  poor  who  showed  special  ability,  but  that  was,  aft 
all,  to  be  a  subsidiary  provision,  which  would  only  pass  a  certain  pe 
centage  into  what  might  be  termed  secondary  schools.  The  simi 
solution  of  the  whole  question  would  be  the  adoption,  if  possible,  of 
State  system  of  graded  schools ;  but  that,  he  feared,  could  not  be  do 
in  the  present  condition  of  society,  which  had  not  yet  freed  itself  frc 
class  prejudice  so  far  as  to  establish,  for  the  whole  of  the  elementary  ed 
cation  of  the  nation,  schools  for  all  classes.  In  the  solution  of  the  qa< 
tion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  separate  the  efforts  for  secondary  educad 
in  primary  schools,  or  schools  for  the  working  classes,  from  the  effo 
which  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  other  schools.  Respecting  the  i 
struction  given  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England,  he  had  no  hea 
tion  in  saying,  as  one  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in  act 
teaching,  that  they  were,  in  a  worse  position  for  going  on  to  second 
education  now,  than  they  were  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Bevi 
Code  in  1863 ;  for  the  effect  of  that  code  had  been  to  take  the  heart 
of  the  teacher,  and  to  make  his  work  essentially  mechanical  and  n 
intellectual.  The  same  result  would  follow  in  Scotland,  and  there 
in  England,  they  would  have,  idtimately,  to  retrace  their  steps.  ' 
attempt  in  England  to   retrace  their  steps  was    evidenced    by 
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4th  Schedtile  of  the  Code.     With  regard  to  payment  by  results,  no 
doabt,  up  to  a  certain  time,  the  dunces  who  perhaps  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  children  in  the  schools  were  to  some  extent  neglected,  and 
the  one  and  sole  good  result  derived  from  the  Bevised  Code  had  been» 
that  the  work  of  the  teacher  was  spread  over  a  larger  mass.     But  was 
it  either  &ir  or  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  that  object,  to  cut  away 
from  the  primary  schools  what  he  believed  to  be  a  j^r  more  important 
work  of  education,  that  training  which  would  fit  the  scholars  to  use  the 
ad?antage8  offered  in  secondary  schools  ?  He  thought  it  was  totally  un- 
neoesBary ;  and  had  those  who,  in  1862,  conducted  the  legislation  of 
the  country  been  fully  alive  to  the  actual  work  done  in  the  primary 
lohoolB,  he  believed  they  would  never  have  committed  so  grave  an 
error— an  error  now  being  repeated,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Scotland^ 
Improvement  on  secondary  education  in  the  primary  schools  he  believed 
voold  be  obtained,  by  seeing  that  the  teaching  in  the  infant  depart- 
ment was  based  upon  proper  principles  and  conducted  in  a  skilful 
manner.    He  had  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  teaching,  as 
given  by  able  teachers  working  on  scientific  principles  in  the  Board 
Schools  of  London ;  and  he  hoped  the  same  principles  would  be  ex- 
tended to  other  schools,  because  he  held  that  they  must  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  by  improving  infant  education.     This  could  be   done, 
without  increasing  the  pressure  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  children 
themselves,  by  training  teachers  and  making  them  skilful  in  that  branch 
of  education.     With  a  good  foundation  laid  they  would  be  able  to  pass 
the  scholars  through  l£e  standards  in  a  far  more  rapid  manner  than 
was  possible  under  the  present  arrangement.     Having  secured  this,  use 
could  be  made  of  the  advantage  possessed  in  the  boys'  and  girls*  schools ; 
«nd  then  it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  curriculum  of  the  ordinary 
prinmry  schools  so  extended  as  to  meet  the  desire  for  the  future  passing 
<m  of  scholars  to  the  secondary  schools.     With  regard  to  those  who 
i^ere  above  the  class  of  public  elementary  schools,  and  could  afford  to 
pay  for  their  education,  he  believed  that,  in  Scotland,  there  had  been 
common  schools,  but  that  was  all  changed  or  changing  now.     The  com- 
Bion  school  was  a  possibility  in  a  primitive  and  pure  state  of  society  \ 
htit  he  feared  that,  as  classes  got  more  distinct,  and  populations  were 
collected  together  in  large  towns,  they  would  find  that  those  parents 
who  wished  to  keep  their  children  from  the  dangerous  contamination  of 
others  who  might  damage  both  morals  and  behaviour,  would   insist 
^pcn  a  separate  school ;  and  unless  that  demand  were  met  by  State 
^ools,  private  enterprise  would  interpose  and  private  schools  would 
UKaease  in  number.    In  England,  it  was  an  important  question,  how  to 
provide  that  particular  kind  of  schools  which  the  requirements  of  the 
middle  class  of  the  population  demanded.    At  present,  this  demand  was 
mel^  or  rather  attempted  to  be  met,  by  voluntary  effort,  or  private  ad- 
venture, and  many  of  these  schools  were  intolerably  bad.     It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Grovemment  at  once  to  take  the  question  of  middle-class 
education  in  hand.     They  should  allow  no  one  to  exercise  the  oflice  of 
teacher  who  could  not  give  some  evidence  of  fitness  both  in  scholarship 
and  profeadonal  skill.     Having  secured  proper  teachers,  the  course 
would  then  be  clear.     By  the  regulation  issued  in  February  last,  horn 
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the  Education  Department  for  England,  the  Government  distinctly  x 
dertook  to  assist  in  the  extension  of  secondary  education  by  enabli 
day  schools  to  retain  the  more  promising  scholars — an  arrangemc 
which,  he  believed,  would  bridge  over,  to  a  certain  extent,  tiie  void 
which  reference  had  been  made  that  morning.  The  r^ulation  pi 
vided  that  any  child,  who  had  passed  the  4th,  5th  or  6th  standard,  a 
had  made  a  certain  number  of  attendances,  would  receive  practicall} 
free  education  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  Government  und< 
taking  to  pay,  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country,  the  fees 
such  children.  This  was  an  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty.  If  t 
-children  could  be  retained  so  long  as  to  enable  them  to  increase  th< 
knowledge  in  the  elementary  schools,  they  might  then  be  fitted  to  pa 
to  the  secondary  schools.  The  questions  raised  in  the  paper  were 
immense  interest.  That  with  respect  to  the  training  of  teachers  was 
itself  all-important.  '  As  the  teacher  is,  so  is  the  school,'  was  a  mazi 
which  had  never  been  controverted.  In  Scotland,  they  had  long  pa 
sessed  educated  men  ^t  the  head  of  their  schools ;  all  he  could  say  m 
— '  Take  care  and  keep  them.'  Under  the  English  system,  it  was  a  flu 
to  be  deplored  that,  by  the  action  of  the  Government  Department  ther 
were,  at  present,  many  himdred  teachers  forced  upon  the  professio 
who  were  totally  unfitted  for  their  posts.  The  effect  of  the  Code  hfr 
been,  not  only  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  tothoi 
who  were  in  the  schools,  but  to  introduce  a  system  of  education  wfaicl 
the  old  teachers  could  not  tolerate.  The  result  was  that,  although  8 
many  children  were  passed  through  the  5th  or  6th  standard,  such  iva 
the  character  of  the  knowledge  imparted  that  before  they  reached  tfa 
Actual  work  of  life,  much  of  it  was  gone,  and  they  found  themselvc 
destitute  of  that  intellectual  training  and  culture  which  would  hiv 
been  of  important  service  to  them  in  their  future  career.  He  ^k 
strongly  on  the  subject,  because  of  the  effects  he  had  seen  produced  i 
England  by  the  Education  Code  ;  and  his  hope  was  that  Scotland  wonl 
assist  those  who  were  fighting  the  question  in  England,  and  enable  thd 
to  resist  the  wretched  system  introduced  by  the  Code,  which,  beyond 
certain  point,  did  nothing  but  harm. 

Miss  Flora  Stevenson  (Edinburgh)  feared  there  was  a  tendency  i 
these  discussions  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  secondary  educati( 
t>f  boys,  and  to  forget  that  in  Scotland  at  any  rate  the  same  provimi 
was  not  made  for  ^e  secondary  education  of  girls.  In  order  that  i 
attention  of  the  public  might  be  called  to  this  fact  she  suggested  tl 
the  Association  for  Improving  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland  shou 
interest  themselves  in  this  question  and  give  it  all  the  assistance  p( 
sible.  The  membership  of  that  Association  was  open  equally  to  worn 
and  to  men,  and  by  their  presence  at  the  meetings  of  the  Assodati 
ladies  would  show  that  there  was  the  same  interest  on  their  part  in  1 
education  of  girls,  and  the  same  anxiety  for  its  improvement  as  \ 
hitherto  been  shown  by  the  Association  in  regard  to  the  education 
boys. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Danson  (Aberdeen),  as  a  practical  teacher  enga{ 
for  many  years  in  the  preparation  of  schoolmasters  for  their  work, 
pressed  his  belief  that  true  advancement  of  secondary  education  m 
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begin  with  the  improved  education  of  the  teachers  in  secondary  sub- 
jects. Pupil-teachers  especially  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  prosecute 
with  greater  assiduity  their  studies  in  those  branches  of  education ; 
indeed,  this  was  only  in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  last  code, 
which  required  them,  in  the  last  two  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  to 
take  up  a  well-arranged  ctu-riculum  of  secondary  knowledge.  A  recent 
edition  of  the  Scottish  code  contained  the  provision  that  schoolmasters, 
dnnng  their  period  of  training  in  the  normal  institutions,  might  be 
tUowed  to  attend  two  winter  sessions  at  the  universities.  He  was  not 
awire  to  what  extent  the  Aberdeen  training  colleges  had  availed  them- 
lelreBof  that  gracious  permission ;  but  he  bought  it  would  be  r^arded 
as  A  great  boon  in  England.  If  there  was  one  defect  more  than  another 
in  the  English  system,  it  was  the  want  of  a  spinal  cord,  with  which  to 
bind  the  different  parts  of  the  national  system  into  one  conglomerate 
whole.  There  was  not  even  the  most  remote  cousinship  between  the 
head-master  of  an  English  public  school,  and  the  master  of  an  English 
pvimary  school.  This  feature  of  the  Scotch  system  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  introduced  in  England,  and  a  beginning  might  be  made  at 
Durham,  as  in  that  city  there  was  both  a  university  and  a  training 
[  college.  He  also  trusted  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  university 
of  London  would  develop  from  a  mere  examining  board  into  a  teaching 
body ;  and  then  the  students  of  the  metropolitan  training  colleges  might 
enjoy  the  same  opportunities  now  afforded  to  Scotch  students.  The 
highest  desideratum  he  would  suggest  wfls  that  in  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge,  both  university  towns,  there  should  be  training  colleges  estab- 
Hdied,  where  students  at  the  latter  institutions  might  obtain,  for  one 
or  two  sessions  at  least,  the  highest  academical  training  in  the  world. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  objected  that  there  was  a  social  difference  be- 
tween students  in  the  training  collies,  and  those  in  the  universities ; 
bat,  considering  that  the  only  time  of  their  being  together  would  be  in 
^  lecture  hours,  he  did  not  see  how  the  morals  of  the  one  class  would 
be  sapped  by  the  influence  of  the  other.  He  believed  the  question  of 
secondary  education  would  meet  with  an  easier  and  earlier  solution  than 
ought  at  first  be  supposed  from  some  of  its  surrounding  difficulties. 

Mr.  William  Jolly  (Inspector  of  Schools,  Inverness)  emphasised 

the  suggestion  made  both  by  Professor  Black  and  Professor  Laurie, 

that  secondary  education  should  continue  to  be,  in  the  future  as  it  had 

been  in  the  past,  conducted  largely  in  our  common  schools.     There 

vere  several  recommendations  in  Professor  Laurie's  paper  which  had 

his  i^yproval,  not  the  least  important  of  which  was  that  the  family  in- 

^Qence,  which  ought  to  be  respected  and  valued  as  an  important  ele- 

iKnt  in  all  educational  arrangements,  should  be  continued  in  the  life  of 

the  child  as  long  as  possible.     Another  consideration  was  the  poverty 

of  the  parents.     Scotch  parents  had  always  been  distinguished  for  the 

numly  and  honourable  way  in  which  they  had  imposed  upon  themselves 

eren  heavy  burdens  that  would  enable  them  to  give  the  best  education 

in  their  power  to  their  children.    There  was  also  the  question  of  raising 

the  status  of  the  school  by  the  teaching  of  higher  subjects,  to  which  boys 

eoold  look  forward  as  part  of  their  curriculum.     How  was  the  teaching 

of  these  higher  subjects  in  the  common  schools  to  be  secured?     He 
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suggested  that  there  should  be  graded  teachers.     It  would  be  necessai 
for  that  end  to  enlarge  the  staff,  to  employ  only  thoroughly  traine 
teachers,  to  have  female  teachers  for  the  lower  classes,  and  a  teachi 
for  the  middle  classes,  so  as  to  leave  the  head-master  free  to  teach  th 
higher  subjects  included  in  good  secondary  education,  and  to  ezercu 
general  superintendence.     Already  in  his  own  district,  though  ran 
and  highland,  there  was  a  praiseworthy  tendency  on  the  part  of  th 
School  Boards  to  appoint  a  larger  number  of  teachers  than  the  God* 
required,  and  teachers,  too,  who  were  thoroughly  trained.     As  the  prC' 
sident  had  pointed  out,  salaries  had  been  rising ;  but  for  his  part  h< 
thought  very  much  still  remained  to  be  done  in  giving  excellent  salaria 
to  head  masters,  so  as  to  secure  the  highest  cidture  for  all  our  schooh, 
and  not  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  children  in  common  schools  to  gc 
from  them  for  higher  education,  which  would  shut  out  such  educatioii 
from   a  large  proportion  of  our  people.      He  was  sorry  to  find  thai 
School  Boards  had  fixed  comparatively  heavy  fees  for  the  upper  stm- 
dards  and  for  the  upper  subjects,  as  the  effect  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be,  and  had  been  in  many  cases,  to  stamp  out  those  subjects; 
for  just  when  a  boy  was  able  to  advance  to  those  higher  attainments,  be 
became  of  use  to  his  parents,  who  were  also  too  poor  to  afford  to  ptj 
the  high  fees  required  by  the  School  Boards.   When  such  funds  as  had 
been  mentioned  were  available  for  secondary  education,  bursaries,  or 
scholarships,  or  grants  should  be  given  to  all  common  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  that  came  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  secondary 
education,  these  grants  to  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  teaching  power 
in  the  schools,  by  the  number  of  higher  subjects  taught  in  them,  and 
the  d^ree  of  efiKciency  in  those  subjects.     When  these  conditioitt 
were  fulfilled,  large  grants  should  be  given  for  these  schools,  for  die 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  also  for  scholar- 
ships to  the  children,  and  otherwise  as  might  best  be  determined.    In 
Kingussie,  Fort  William,  Portree,  and  in  other  places  in  the  Highlands, 
steps  had  been  taken  towards  meeting  these  conditions  and  fostering 
secondary  education,  and  with  excellent  results. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Duff,  M.P.  (Fetteresso),  agreed  very  much  with  what 
had  fiillen  from  the  last  speaker,  for  he  thought  sufiicient  advantage  wa^ 
not  taken  of  the  existing  powers,  which  Board  Schools  possessed,  of 
supplementing  secondary  education.  No  doubt  in  many  l^rge  parishes 
there  were  a  number  of  small  primary  schools  where  secondary  educa' 
tion  could  not  be  attempted ;  but  at  least  one  large  school  might  b^ 
found  in  each  parish  where  the  pupils  could  be  prepared  for  the  univer^ 
sity.  That  was  the  case  in  his  own  parish,  a  large  one,  where  at  a  co^ 
of  4,000/.  a  school  had  been  erected ;  and  in  it  they  hoped,  under  tb0 
Act  of  1872,  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities.  The  able  address 
of  Lord  Young,  and  that  discussion,  would  doubtless  do  some  good  in 
showing  School  Boards  the  power  they  had  of  assisting  secondary  edu- 
cation in  that  direction  ;  for  it  seemed  to  him  a  power  which,  in  many 
cases,  had  been  overlooked.  He  concurred  in  most  of  the  remarks  of 
his  friend.  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  advo- 
cating the  improvement  of  secondary  education  in  Scotliuid ;  but  thoro 
was  one  point  on  which  Sir  Edward's  experience  differed  from  his  own. 
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Sir  Edward  had  spoken  of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
mbmit  to  higher  rates  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  good  secondary 
education.  His  own  constituents  had  not  shown  that  willingness ;  and 
tbioughout  the  country,  he  believed,  the  ratepayers  had  only  manifested 
thdr  willingness  to  submit  to  higher  rates  on  being  first  satisfied  that 
dl  the  resources  at  present  existing  were  exhausted ;  but  he  was  satis- 
fied ^t  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  country  that  those  resources  were 
not  exhausted.  The  first  step  towards  getting  rates  for  higher  education 
was  to  assure  the  public  that  every  source  of  income  for  that  purpose 
bad  been  drained ;  and  the  way  to  do  that  was  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.  He  hoped  that,  in 
nooordance  with  the  view  expressed  by  his  friend,  strong  pressure  would 
be  put  upon  Parliament  to  carry  out  those  recommendations ;  because 
until  that  was  done  the  feeling  would  prevail  that  the  existing  resources 
^edncation  were  not  directed  into  their  proper  channels.  He  had 
fopported  Lord  Young*s  Bill,  but  he  had  always  regarded  that  measure 
tf  only  the  first  step  in  promoting  secondary  education ;  and  he  now 
hoped  that  the  work  would  be  completed  by  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission. 

The  Rev.  Charles  McGregor  (Aberdeen),  referring  to  the  remark 
of  Mr.  Jolly,  that  one  of  the  highest  means  of  promoting  secondary 
edocation  was  to  improve  the  status  of  the  teacher,  said  the  problem 
bad  been  solved  gradually  in  part  of  Scotland.  Within  recent  years, 
tlie  three  north-eastern  counties  had  held  a  most  prominent  position 
with  regard  to  education;  and  that  was  owing  to  the  operation  of 
Dick's  bequest.  The  trustees  of  that  bequest  made  it  a  sine  qud  non^ 
before  allowing  teachers  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  grant, 
that  they  should  attain  to  a  high  d^ee  of  scholarship.  Before  hoping 
to  advance  education,  they  must  elevate  the  status  of  the  teachers  them- 
adres.  They  must  begin  by  working  not  firom  the  circimif  erence  to  the 
tentre,  but  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  centre  was  the 
schoolmaster,  and  in  primary  schools  they  must  elevate  the  character 
^  the  teachers.  And  a  great  means  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
®d  would  be  the  payment  of  larger  salaries.  The  code  did  mischief 
bj  handicapping  all  the  higher  branches,  and  he  believed  a  great  deal 
ought  be  done  by  giving  higher  grants  for  higher  education,  and  lower 
&r  elementary.  That  was  a  matter  to  which  he  hoped  the  Association 
Would  direct  its  attention.  With  reference  to  grants  given  to  pure 
Gaelic-speaking  students,  in  regard  to  which  Professor  Laurie  had 
^ken,  his  own  opinion  was,  that  the  sooner  Gaelic  was  abolished  the 
better ;  nothing  was  more  preposterous  than  the  attempt  to  resuscitate 
Gaelic,  since  it  was  simply  galvanising  a  corpse;  and  the  Society 
&r  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge  might  use  their  grants  to 
better  advantage  than  for  educating  purely  (jaelic-speaking  students. 

Mr.  C.  Stuart  Parker  (Fairlie)   thought  it  greatly  to  the  credit  of 

tiie  Association  that  the  discussion  had  been  eminently  practical ;  both  in 

defining  the  ideal  towards  which  they  should  work  in  the  future,  and 

in  pointing  to  improvements  that  might  be  made  at  once.     The  most 

practical  question  of  aU,  however,  was  that  of  *  ways  and  means.'     He 

was  glad  that  so  high  an  authority  as  Lord  Young  was  not  startled  at 
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the  proposal  to  devote  public  funds  to  secondary  education,  though  hU 
lordnhip,  as  well  as  Sir  Alexander  Grant  and  Mr.  Duff,  was  of  opinion 
that  those  funds  were  not  immediately  available.  His  own  experience 
went  to  confirm  this.  He  believed  the  larger  ratepayers  would  stronglj 
oppose  a  rate  for  the  support  of  secondary  education.  Neither  did  be 
think  the  necessary  aid  would  be  obtained  from  the  Treasury.  There 
remained  three  sources  that  might  be  available,  namely,  endowments^ 
private  liberality,  and  increased  fees.  But  private  liberality,  it  had 
been  already  pointed  out,  was  at  a  standstill,  till  the  endowments  were 
dealt  with,  and  much  the  same  was  the  case  with  respect  to  any  generd 
increase  of  fees.  Sir  Alexander  Grant  seemed  to  feel  the  difficulty  tlut 
some  of  the  best  pupils  had  not  the  means  to  pay  increased  feek 
Had  the  endowments  been  properly  dealt  with,  that  difficulty,  if  not 
removed  altogether,  would  have  been  considerably  diminished.  If  some 
of  the  endowments  were  applied,  as  recommended  by  the  Commissioo 
on  which  he  had  served,  bursaries  would  be  granted  to  those  of  die 
humbler  classes  most  likely  to  profit  by  the  higher  education  ;  and  then 
they  might  more  safely  increase  the  fees  for  the  rest  of  the  school 
There  was  one  other  source  from  which  funds  might  be  provided ;  old 
endowments  not  now  available  for  educatiomd  purposes  might  be  made 
so.  To  give  an  instance  might  expose  him  to  the  risk  of  being  called 
a  communist,  if  not  a  thief.  He  would,  however,  face  that  risk,  and 
would  invite  those  who  heard  him  to  be  accomplices.  In  Aberdeen,  there 
were  Guildry  funds  to  the  amount  of  48,000/.  Of  this,  about  18,000/. 
belonged  to  the  '  Guildry  Box ; '  and  that  portion  having  been  sab- 
scribed  by  the  members  of  the  Guild,  could  not  be  applied  to  a  publk 
purpose  iinless  by  their  purely  spontaneous  liberality.  All  the  other 
funds,  however,  partook  more  or  less  of  a  public  character,  the  greater 
part  having  been  accumulated  from  payments  for  certain  privileges  in 
the  city.  These  funds  then,  or  some  portion  of  them,  might  properly 
be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  higher  education  ;  but  in  order  to  do  ao  it 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  Parliamentary  powers.  Therefore,  they 
must  get  Parliament  to  appoint  an  Executive  Commission.  A  Bill  for 
that  purpose  would  encroach  but  little  on  the  time  of  Parliament. 
When  the  English  Endowed  Schools  Bill  was  brought  forward,  there 
was  a  short  discussion  on  the  second  reading ;  the  Bill  was  then  referred 
to  a  Select  (Committee,  and  upon  returning  thence,  it  occupied  very 
little  of  the  time  of  the  House,  finally  passing  into  law  without  hardly 
any  interruption  of  the  other  business.  If  the  present  Lord  Advocate 
would  only  apply  his  mind  to  the  question  of  Scotch  endowments,  * 
similar  Bill  for  Scotland  might  soon  be  passed.  Something  like  a  pro- 
mise was  made  last  year  that  the  question  would  be  dealt  with ;  and  he 
hoped  all  persons  interested  in  promoting  education  would  press  for  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise.  Lord  Young  had  associated  his  name  ibr 
ever  with  the  history  of  Scottish  education ;  his  successor,  Lo^ 
Gordon,  might  have  done  so,  but  had  lost  the  chance.  It  now  remained 
for  the  present  Lord  Advocate,  if  he  cared  for  this  part  of  his  datiee> 
to  introduce  a  measure  which  would  give  power  to  apply  these  endow- 
ments, and  thus  render  more  effective  that  part  of  Lord  Young's  A(^ 
which  related  to  higher  education. 
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Professor  Jolin  Struthers  (Aberdeen),  referring  to  the  impression 
At  the  Act  of  1872  had  endangered  higher  education,  expressed  die  great 
)ligation  which  the  country  lay  under  to  Lord  Young  for  that  measure, 
othing  was  required  to  be  added  to  the'  logical  and  eloquent  address 
eHvered  by  his  lordship,  but  it  might  not  be  inopportune  to  point  out 
hat  seemed  to  be  the  sources  of  the  cry,  which  implied  that  the  Act 
ad  caused  injury  to  higher  education.  He  had  himself  watched  the 
nnces  from  which  that  cry  had  come.  It  had  two  sources,  and  twc» 
nlj.  In  reading  the  debates  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  Courtt*,  he 
ad  obflerved  the  frequent  remark  that,  unless  Latin  and  Greek  were 
mght  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Scotland,  there  would  be  a  deficient 
apply  of  clergy ;  and  the  argument  was  actually  put  forth — the 
peakers  seemingly  unaware  of  its  monstrous  and  selfish  nature — that 
aian,  and  Greek  should  be  thrust  down  the  throats  of  the  boys  of 
ootlaDd,  in  order  that  some  few  might  come  forward  as  students  for 
be  Churches.  It  was  imnecessary  to  point  out  how  few  came  forward 
I  the  Divinity  department  of  all  the  univer»ities ;  and  it  was  surely 
ad  enough  that  the  whole  education  of  the  Arts  students  in  the  uni> 
enities  should  be  dominated  for  the  sake  of  a  few  Divinity  students, 
ritbont  going  the  length  of  insisting  that  all  the  boys  of  Scotland 
hoold  be  taught  Latin  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  candidates  for  the 
unistry.  So  much  for  the  first  source  of  the  cry.  The  second  source 
ras  the  classical  department  of  the  universities,  where  the  question 
ras  raised,  *"  How  are  the  benches  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  to  be 
Hied  if  these  languages  are  not  taught  as  heretofore  in  the  primary 
chools? '  His  reply  was  :  the  way  to  fill  those  benches  was  to  modem- 
le  the  education ;  not  to  insist  on  retaining  an  antiquated  curriculum 
pplicable  to  the  last  century,  but  to  adapt  it  to  modem  times,  as  had 
leen  done  in  the  science  classes,  where  the  benches  were  full.  With 
egard  to  the  remark,  as  to  physiology,  that  it  might  be  taught  in  three 
reeks,  he  might  say,  if  they  could  get  as  much  nourishment  from  eat- 
Dg  a  beef-steak  in  a  few  minutes  as  by  chewing  shoe  leather  for  a8 
oanj  years,  why  should  they  not  prefer  the  beef-steak  ?  Even  sup- 
ndng  that  so  important  a  science  could  be  so  easily  taught,  was  that 
Ay  argument  against  it  ?  He  maintained  that  physiology — ^a  know- 
edge  of  animal  structure  and  the  phenomena  of  life — was  of  greater 
mportance  for  human  beings  than  Greek  and  Latin.  No  doubt  much  of 
W  was  now  called  physiology  was  of  the  nature  of  cramming ;  the 
wtraction  was  only  in  its  infancy,  and  proper  teachers  were  wanted 
)  teach  it  well.  The  department  of  Science  and  Art  were  doing  a 
ood  work  in  the  country,  by  way  of  improving  the  study ;  but  what 
as  still  required  was  museums  and  other  suitable  means  of  practically 
QTSuing  the  study  of  this  important  branch  of  knowledge.  « It  was 
to  necessary  to  bring  students  imder  the  influences  of  Science  while 
:  the  universities.  At  present  they  could  not  be  got  hold  of,  because 
ley  were  so  much  occupied  with  Latin  and  Greek.  Some  efforts  had 
«n  made  in  London,  imder  the  direction  of  Professor  Huxley,  and 
» in  Scotland.  With  an  optional  curriculum,  teaching  of  physiolog}' 
id  other  sciences  might  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

Mr.  RowLAMD  Hamilton  (London),  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  pointed 
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out  that  a  Rtaff  below  that  indicated  in  the  Code  was  so  obyiouslj  id- 
adequate  that-,  without  any  further  examination,  the  Grovemment  refused 
.  to  give  a  grant,  because  the  means  taken  to  earn  it  had  been  manifeslly 
insufficient.  A  great  deal  mo)re  than  the  minima  of  the  Ac(  were  re- 
quired, in  order  to  provide  means  which  could  fsiilj  be  expected  to  eara 
the  ^11  grants  allowed  by  the  department. 


PRIMART   SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

JVhat  are  the  Remedies  for  Irregular  Attendance  and  Non- 
attendance  at  Primary  Schools?  By  William  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow. 

IN  considering  the  remedies  which  are  likely  to  be  most  effec- 
tual in  deaUng  with  the  irregular  attendance  and  the  non- 
attendance  of  children  at  school  in  our  great  cities,  it  must  be 
kept  in  view  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  such 
<3hildren. 

There  is,  first,  the  numerous  class  whose  education  is  or 
has  been  neglected  from  the  thoughtlessness,  carelessness,  or 
ignorance  of  their  parents. 

For  this  class  a  sufficient  remedy  is  found  in  the  bringing 
under  and  keeping  under  the  notice  of  the  parents  the  require- 
ments of  the  Education  Act,  with  the  corresponding  penalties 
in  case  of  continued  neglect 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Glasgow  School  Board  for  deal- 
ing with  such  parents,  and  keeping  them  alive  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  is  simple  and  effective.  It  has  been  in  operation 
for  three  years,  and  we  find  that  it  still  suits  the  purpose 
admirably. 

I  described  this  system  at  considerable  length  in  a  Paper 
which  1  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  this  Association 
at  its  meeting  in  Glasgow ;  and,  as  I  desire  to  devote  this 
Paper  chiefly  to  the  other  class  of  children,  I  will  only  briefly 
indicate  in  outline  what  is  our  mode  of  procedure. 

Fi^t,  an  Educational  Census  is  taken  once  in  three  years, 
when  every  district  in  the  city  and  every  family  is  visited,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  children  and  the  state  of  their  education 
carefully  scheduled. 

Based  upon  this  inquiry,  there  is  the  Defaulters'  Book,  in 
which  all  cases  of  default  are  carefully  noted. 

Then  there  follows  the  call  upon  these  defaulting  parents, 
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emonstrance  and  wamiDg  by  the  School  Board  Officer, 
has  the  effect  of  largely  reducing  their  number, 
lose  who  remain  in  default  are  served  with  a  printed  form, 
panied  by  a  paper  containing  a  few  short  narratives  of 
3tdt  of  past  prosecutions.  This  still  further  reduces  the 
jr. 

I  a  last  resource^  we  summon  the  residue  to  meetings  of 
)ard,  held  in  the  special  districts  in  which  the  defaulters 
These  meetings  have  always  an  excellent  effect  upon 
rents,  who  are  patiently  and  considerately  dealt  i;\nth, 
irected,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  how  best  to  proceed, 
les  might  be  written  narrating  the  strange  and  varied 
ence  the  Board  has  encountered  at  these  meetings,  and 
re  interesting  or  instructive  picture  of  social  life,  in  its 
listressing  aspects,  could  anywhere  be  found.  The  meet- 
ike  place  about  once  a  fortnight.  The  number  of  default- 
irents  summoned  to  one  meeting  varies  from  20  to  100, 
ing  to  circumstances. 
ily  in  very  gross  and  flagrant  cases  have  the  Glasgow 

resorted  to  prosecution.  In  itself,  and  as  a  remedial 
re,  I  have  no  faith  in  prosecutions ;  but  they  act  in  a 
rholesome  manner  in  the  way  of  warning  stiff-necked 
ters  of  the  danger  they  incur  in  any  longer  deferring 
ties  they  owe  to  their  children. 

e  effect  of  what  we  call  this,  our  ordinary  dealing,  has 
0  increase  the  numbers  on  the  School  rolls  in  Glasgow, 

the  last  four  years,  from  52,000  to  64,000  children, 
a  average  attendance  of  about  82  per  cent, 
e  important  fact,  however,  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view, 
takes  constant  and  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  the 

Board  and  its  officers  to  keep  the  attendance  up  to  this 
r.  It  is  one  thing  to  get  children  to  school — it  is  quite 
r  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  keep  them  there.  To 
^his  desirable  end,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  School 
i — in  addition  to  the  oversight  which  they  exercise,  in 
/  to  regular  attendance  in  their  own  schools — should  bo 
most  friendly  terms,  in  regard  to  this  important  matter, 
be  managers  and  teachers  of  all  the  schools  in  their 
a.  I  am  glad  to  say  this  is  the  position  we  occupy  in 
m.  On  a  fixed  day  every  week  an  officer  calls  at  the 
\  in  his  district,  whether  connected  with  the  Board  or 
id  receives  from  the  head  teacher  a  list  of  the  children 
ive  absented  themselves,  or  who  have  been  irregular  in 
ittendance  during  the  previous  week.  The  officer,  nt 
me  time,  acquaints  the  teacher  with  the  result  of  his 
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inquiries  in  connection  with  the  list  of  the  previous  we< 
In  this  way  a  regular  correspondence  is  kept  up  between  t 
schools  and  the  School  Board. 

Ha\4ng  reached  this  point  I  may  say  that,  while  this  01 
ordinary  dealing  has  been  attended  with  the  best  effects : 
regards  the  greater  number  of  children  and  parents  in  defauJ 
there  is  a  class  of  children  for  whom  it  has  not  been  found  a 
effectual  remedy,  and  for  whose  welfare  other  means  have  t 
be  considered.  I  will  devote  the  rest  of  my  Paper  to  the  001 
sideration  of  this  class,  and  the  remedies  required  on  the! 
behalf. 

Although  we  have  got  12,000  to  14,000  additional  childrei 
to  school,  we  consider  that  there  are  still  about  8,000  childrei 
whos6  education  is  being  very  much,  if  not  altogether  neglected 
and  it  is  to  these  the  energies  of  School  Boards  will  have  t 
be  directed  in  coming  years.  This  class  consists  of  vagran 
neglected  and  destitute  children  who  are  orphans  or  hav 
been  abandoned  by  their  parents,  or  whose  parents  are  intem 

Iterate  and  ill-behaved,  and  upon  whom  ordinary  dealing  ha 
ittle  effect. 

The  circumstances  in  which  such  children  are  found  may  b 
stated  as  follows: — Playing,  idling,  or  wandering  about  tk 
streets ;  seUing  sticks,  matches,  newspapers,  or  other  artidee 
and  frequently  begging  when  they  find  opportunity' ;  engag&i 
in  bowling  alleys  or  billiard  rooms,  and  so  on,  and  this  one= 
till  past  midnight. 

The  difficulties  in  dealing  with  parents  of  this  class  c 
children  consist,  first  of  all,  in  their  moratory  habits.  Prw 
ceediugs  may  be  instituted  against  them  this  week — next  weel 
they  are  gone  no  one  knows  whither.  It  is  no  uncommo= 
thing  for  our  officers  to  be  baflSed  by  700  or  800  removals  in 
single  month. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  intemperance.  What  effec 
has  any  ordinary  dealing  upon  a  poor  debased  drunkard 
People  keep  crying  to  us.  Prosecute,  prosecute.  Those  wh- 
know  the  habits  of  such  people  best,  know  too  well  that  yoi 
may  prosecute  and  punish,  but  you  will  never  in  this  wa^ 
reform,  never  effect  the  object  which  is  really  the  only  on* 
worth  keeping  in  view,  viz.  the  education  of  the  poor  childreni 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  however,  connected  with  tbi- 
class,  lies  in  the  facilities  which  exist  for  the  parents  earning 
money  by  the  undue  employment  in  various  ways  of  childrei 
of  the  most  tender  years.  This  lies  as  a  worm  at  the  root  Oi 
numberless  remedies  which  are  devised  in  the  interests  o- 
neglected  children.      You   may  multiply  agencies — you  maji 
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increase  the  number  and  variety  of  your  industrial  schools — 

you  may  ])lant  truant  schools  and  day  feeding  schools^  as  they 

are  doing  in  England^  and  by  doing  this  you  will  have  done 

much;  but  your  best   efforts   will  be   frustrated   as  long  as 

tlus  demoralising  practice  prevails,  and  until  legislation  steps 

in  and  prevents  the  labour  by  which  poor  children  of  seven 

years  and   upwards  are   enabled  to  earn  sums  varying  from 

6£  to  2$.  a  day  for  their  ill-behaved  and  intemperate  parents. 

Many  a  poor  neglected  child  have  we  seen  brought  before 

us  for  whom  ample  provision  would  have  been  found  in  one  or 

other  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city ;  but  the  parent 

or  pardian  thought  far  more  of  the  daily  coppers  the  poor 

cimd  could  earn  than  of  the  welfare  or  education  of  the  child. 

Take«  for  example,  such  illustrations  as  the  following : — 

Two  brothers,  aged  respectively  eight  and  eleven  years,  are 

employed  by  a  newsagent  in  Glasgow.     They  commence  to 

aell  the  morning  papers  on  the  streets  at  7  a.m.,  and  require 

to  sell  a  given  number  before  they  return  home.     They  are 

then  sent  to  school  for  a  few  hours  to  avoid  prosecution.     In 

the  afternoon  they  commence  to  vend  the  evening  papers,  and 

tnust  remain  on  the  streets  until  they  have  disposed  of  seven 

dozen  at  least.     They  have  been  found  on  the  streets  betwixt 

twelve  midnight  and  one  o'clock,  having  papers  to  dispose  of, 

being  balance  of  the  allotted  quantity  remaining  unsold.     We 

have  seen  fifty  such  cases  on  the  streets  at  one  time,  and  if 

^liey  fail  in  making  a  sale  of  their  newspapers,   they   have 

^'ccoiirse  to  a  system  of  importuning  and  begging  from  anyone 

likely  to  help  them. 

Here  is  Ae  representative  of  another  class : — A  boy,  nine 
^ears  of  age,  is  engaged  by  a  workman  to  assist  him  at  his 
"^ork  in  an  outside  shed.     The  boy  is  not  recognised  by  the 
Workman's  employer,  his  wages  being  included  in  that  of  the 
'K'orkman,  who  is  paid  by  the  quantity  of  work  turned  out. 
^he  parent  refuses  to  take  the  boy  from  work,  and  the  work- 
man declines  to  discharge  him.     Prosecution,  in  such  cases, 
'^hen  the  parents  are  traced,  no  doubt,  may  follow ;  but  the 
^mptation  to  ill-behaved  parents  thus  to  earn  money  by  their 
^oung  children  is  very  great,  and  leads  to  constant  neglect  of 
^eir  education. 

A  boy,  aged  eleven  years,  the  son  of  a  labourer,  is  engaged 
^ix)m  twelve  o'clock  noon  to  two  o'clock  the  following  mommg 
^n  a  bowling  alley.  He  earns  6«.  per  week.  The  father, 
'^hose  wage  is  20«.  per  week,  pleads,  as  an  excuse,  that  he  is 
jDoor,  and  requires  wie  boy's  wages.  Such  boys,  when  pressed 
^Dy  ^e  School  Board  officers,  are  found  giving  some  degree 
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of  irregular  attendance  at  school,  thereby  screening  thei 
parents  from  prosecution;  but  such  attendance,  as  far  a 
education  goes,  is  scarcely  worthy   of  the  name. 

Little  girls,  aged  eight  and  nine  years,  are  engaged  at  th< 

?antomimes  from  the  month  of  October  to  end  of  February 
^he  rehearsals  are  conducted  during  the  forenoon  and  after 
noon,  and  subsequently,  during  the  season,  they  are  kept  t( 
a  late  hour  every  night.  Some  parents  do  not  require  th( 
earnings  of  the  children,  but  the  vanity  of  seeing  them  on  i 
public  platform  in  gaudy  costumes,  gives  them  evident  satis 
faction.  The  mother  of  one  of  the  children  was  proud  to  tel 
one  of  our  officers  that  her  daughter  was  a  princess.  The  em- 
ployment of  children  in  this  way  forms  a  serious  interruptioii 
to  dieir  education. 

The  difficulty  of  this  state  of  things  is  aggravated  by  thi 
possibility  of  getting  such  children  to  give  a  perfunctory  anc 
irregular  attendance  at  school,  which  enables  the  parents  ti 
avoid  prosecution  and  to  evade  any  effectual  dealing  by  th 
School  Board. 

I  have  probably  said  enough  about  the  condition  and  cir 
curostances  of  this  class  of  cluldren,  and  I  may  devote  my  re 
maining  remarks  to  proposed  remedies. 

For  a  certain  number  of  neglected  and  obstreperous  children 
there  is  no  other  remedy  than  the  industrial  school,  where,  fo 
a  fixed  period  of  years,  they  must  be  trained  and  educated,  no 
only  in  the  three  R's,  but  in  manners,  in  morals,  and  in  re 
ligion.  I  have  little  confidence  in  any  education  which  doe 
not  inculcate  the  love  of  God,  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  keep 
ing  of  His  commandments  ;  and  if  there  are  children  in  thi 
world  who,  more  than  all  others,  need  an  education  combininf 
moral  and  religious  training  with  secular  instruction,  it  is  thi 
neglected  class,  who,  through  the  ill-behaviour  of  their  parents 
have  been  brought  into  their  present  miserable  plight. 

The  variety  of  industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  includin{ 
that  excellent  institution,  the  training-ship,  is  not  the  subjec 
immediately  before  me,  and  I  shall  not  diverge  into  the  in 
teresting  questions  that  may  be  raised  in  connection  with  these 
But  I  wish  to  speak  of  one  class  of  such  schools  to  which  '. 
attach  high  value,  and  which,  I  believe,  will  in  future  ente 
largely  into  the  remedial  pharmacopoeia  of  educationists. 

I  refer  to  what  are  called  Day  Industrial  Schools. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  where  such  schools  woul( 
be  found  of  immense  benefit.  Many  cases  exist  where,  i 
families  were  tided  over  a  few  months— during  which  tbrougl 
ill  health,  or  bad  trade,  or  bad  conduct,  they  may  have  got  int 
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lemporary  embarrafisment  or  difficulty — and  their  children  sup- 
plied ¥dth  the  necessaries  of  life  and  sent  to  school^  they  would 
^et  over  their  trials  and  difficulties,  and  be  quite  willing  to 
resume  the  care  of  their  own  children. 

It  is  an  evil,  committing  a  child  for  five,  six,  or  seven  years 
to  an  industrial  school,  where  it  is  both  a  possible,  and,  in 
imany  cases,  a  probable  event  that  long  before  the  expiry  of  that 
time  the  evil  habits  of  the  child  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
parents  may  be  radically  changed. 

I  am  aware  that  by  going  through  certain  forms  children 
may  be  discharged  from  industrial  schools  after  eighteen 
iBLbnths'  residence  there,  but  the  burden  of  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation rests  with  the  officials,  and  they  have  usually  quite 
enough  to  occupy  them  without  watching  and  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  families  of  the  children  committed  to  their 
care. 

We  have  one  Day  Industrial  School  in  Glasgow,  carried  on 
b J  a  voluntary  association.  I  wish  we  had  several  more.  Such 
institutions  may  be  very  simply  conducted,  for  this  reason 
mainly,  that  they  require  no  educational  machinery.  The 
children,  for  example,  in  the  one  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
w^ho  are  gathered  by  Christian  friends  out  of  a  certain  area  of 
the  city,  and  whose  cases  are  always  carefully  inquired  into,  go 
®arly  in  the  day  to  the  institution,  where  they  are  fed  and  put 
through  such  cleansing  operations  as  are  necessary.  They  have 
'^^digious  exercises  and  a  certain  amount  of  careful  training  in 
i^^anners,  morals,  and  simple  industrial  work.  They  are  sent 
Out  to  a  neighbouring  Board  School,  specially  suited  for  this 
^lass  of  children,  where  the  fees  are  made  the  lowest  possible. 
They  return  to  the  institution  in  the  afternoon,  to  be  again  fed 
^nd  cared  for,  and  they  are  sent  home  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
Evening. 

From  150  to  200  waifs  are  thus  dealt  with  in  one  district 
"^th  the  most  satisfactory  result, — the  head  teacher  of  the  Board 
^Hshool  to  which  they  are  sent  having  assured  me  that  these 
^lildren  were  quite  equal  in  attendance  and  proficiency  to  his 
^^er  children.  X  would,  accordingly,  strongly  emphasise  the 
-I3ay  Industrial  School  as  an  important  remedial  measure  in 
^^onnection  vnth  a  large  number  of  children. 

Let  me  say,  before  passing  from  this  subject,  that  I  am  far 
^f^m  desiring  that  the  care  and  management  of  Industrial 
Schools,  of  wnatever  kind,  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  School 
-boards, — they  have  a  sufficient  burden  and  responsibility 
^Jready.  The  directors  of  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Institu- 
trdons  are  generally  the  best  men  that  can  be  found  for  such 
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duties.  I  think  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  transfer  t 
sympathy^  aid,  and  wise  counsel  which  such  men  bring  to  tl 
work,  to  the  somewhat  official  and  formal  management  of  Scho 
Boards.  What  would  be  most  desirable  is  harmony,  co-oper 
tion,  and  certain  practical  relations  subsisting  between  the  tw* 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  in  this  direction  the  best  solution  *< 
our  difficulties  will  be  found.  All  I  would  ask  in  the  Schoi 
Board  interest  is,  that  when  aid  is  given  either  by  GoYemmei 
or  by  public  assessment,  regulations  should  be  made  whereb 
School  Boards  should  have  the  power  of  sending,  under  certai 
restrictions,  a  limited  number  of  suitable  children,  whose  csm 
have  been  specially  brought  under  their  notice. 

The  closing  remarks  which  I  would  make   bear  upon 
remedy  which  I  look  upon  as  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
and  that  is,  legislation  to  prevent  undue  and  oppressive  labov 
on  the  part  of  all  children  of  tender  years. 

This  is  the  direction  in  which  the  Glasgow  School  Boax 
has  been  moving  recently  in  connection  with  the  Factorii 
and  Workshops  Bill,  which  was  before  Parliament  last  Sessioi 
but  which  was  withdrawn  from  want  of  time  to  have  it  full 
considered. 

A  report  of  amendments  suggested  by  the  Glasgow  Scho 
Board  was  prepared,  printed,  and  laid  before  the  Home  Seen 
tary,  and,  on  the  whole,  favourably  received.  Copies  of  thi 
report  were  forwarded  to  all  the  School  Boards  of  Scotland 
and  may  be  had  by  parties  interested  on  application  to  tl 
Clerk  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board. 

The  particular  point,  on  which  a  great  deal  of  pressure  ma 
still  be  brought  to  bear,  is  that  which  refers  to  the  absolu' 
necessity  of  making  provision  in  the  new  Bill,  not  only  for  tl 
protection  of  a  certain  number  of  children  found  in  factori< 
and  workshops,  but  for  the  protection  of  all  the  children  * 
tender  years  in  the  land,  whether  in  city  or  country,  agaia 
undue  and  oppressive  employment. 

Our  legislators  had  part  of  their  time  last  Session  occu{tt€ 
in  considering  the  case  of  poor  Italian  children  dragged  fio^ 
their  homes  by  wretched  padroni,  who  make  merchandise  < 
them  in  our  cities  and  towns.  All  honour  to  our  legislators  f<i 
this ;  but  let  them  not  lose  sight  of  the  poor  little  wanderers  i 
home,  who  are  sent  out  and  kept  out  on  our  streets  at  all  hoii 
of  the  night,  during  the  rains  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winte 
to  pursue  a  traffic  in  matches  and  papers  and  begging,  uui 
they  can  realise  the  requisite  number  of  coppers  to  their  mi» 
rable  parents.  What  we  have  asked,  and  what  we  mean 
press  for  next  Session,  is  that  such  provisions  be  made  in  tl 
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new  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill  as  shall  secure  the  preven- 
taon  or  regulation  of  the  employment  of  children ;  more  espe- 
cially^  Firsty  as  regards  the  age  under  which  it  will  be  unlawful 
for  any  child  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  gain  ;  and. 
Second^  As  regards  the  hour  at  night  beyond  which  it  shall  be 
onlawful  to  employ  any  child  or  young  person  for  such  pur- 
poses,  unless  in  a  trade  or  employment  specially  exempted  by 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State. 

The  clause  in  the  Bill  recently  before  Parliament  dealing 
with  this  question,  in  the  case  of  factory  and  workshop  children, 
is  as  follows: — 

Clause  18,  page  9. — A  child  under  the  age  often  years  shall  not  be 
employed  in  a  iactory  or  workshop. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  same  age  should  not  be  made 
applicable  to  all  children  empoyed  for  the  purpose  of  gain, 
although  outside  of  factories  and  workshops. 

As  to  the  hour  at  night  beyond  which  no  child  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  thirteen  should  be  employed,  the  provision  of 
the  same  Bill  is  as  follows  : — 

Clause  15,  reg.  4. — The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  shall  be 
a  period  not  exceeding  six  hours  and  a-halj\  between  six  o^cloch  in  the 
monuDg  and  one  o'clock  in  the  ailernoon,  or  between  noon  and  the 
bour  of  eight  in  the  evening. 

The  above  provision  is  only  applicable  to  factories  and 
workshops  children*  The  amendment  suggested  by  the  Glas- 
gow School  Board  is  surely  the  least  that  might  be  adopted  in 
the  interest  of  all  children,  viz.,  that  a  fixed  hour — say  eight 
o'clock — be  the  latest  at  which  they  shall  be  allowed  to  be  on 
the  streets  for  purposes  of  gain. 

I  know  the  kind  of  objections  which  will  be  urged,  such 
^  that  children  are  constantly  employed  at  home  '  cleaning  the 
'M)use,*  *  blacking  father's  boots,'  *  going  a  message  for  mother,' 
&c.,  &C. ;  and  we  shall  be  asked  ironically,  is  there  to  be  a 

Snalty  attached  to  employment  of  this  kind,  and  will  little 
ary  not  to  be  allowed  to  hold  the  baby  after  eight  o'clock  at 
night? 

There  is  almost  no  social  legislation  against  which  the  shafts 
of  ridicule  may  not  be  flown ;  but  it  is  a  suificieht  answer  to 
^ay  that  no  legislation  is  asked  or  will  be  granted  which  could 
possibly  bear  so  overstrained  an  interpretation. 

The  greatest  obstacle  we  shall  have  to  overcome  in  getting 
^uch  clauses  introduced,  lies  in  the  difficulties  which  the  Home 
^Wetary  sees  in  the  administration  of  such  a  law.  He  stated 
to  our  deputation  that  it  would  require  an  army  of  inspectors. 
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I  do  not  underrate  these  difficulties  at  all ;  but  I  think  the 
m*7  be  overcome.  Even  if  they  could  not  be  entirely  so,  1( 
US  have  a  good  law  to  begin  with,  and  improve  the  admini; 
tration  of  it  as  we  go  along. 

My  own  impression,  and  the  impression  of  others  who  hav 
been  acting  with  us  in  this  matter, — and  here  I  would  refer  ti 
the  admiriuble  support  we  received  from  Mr.  Whitelaw,  M.P. 
one  of  our  Glasgow  members,  in  pressing  this  matter  on  th 
attention  of  Government, — well,  his  and  our  impression  is,  tha 
the  very  fact  of  there  being  such  a  law  would,  to  a  very  grea 
extent,  operate  in  the  direction  we  desire. 

But  again,  there  would  scarcely  be  more  difficulty  in  adminia 
tering  such  a  law  than  in  administering  the  provisions  of  th- 
proposed  new  Workshops  Bill.  A  workship  is  defined  to  b 
'  any  premises,  room,  or  place  in  which  any  handicraft  is  carri& 
on,'  even  if  in  *  the  open  air.'  Will  it  be  asserted  that  any 
thing  approaching  to  complete  inspection  can  overtake  such 
wide  area  as  that  ?  The  fact  is,  that  it  would  be  easier  t 
administer  the  law  if  made  applicable  to  all  children,  than  t 
do  so  when  it  is  confined  to  children  restricted  within  the  are 
of  a  workshop  of  such  elastic  definition. 

But  further,  in  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  no  difficulty  he 
been  experienced  as  regards  children  who  come  under  its  pre 
visions,  although  no  inspectors  or  officers  are  employed  to  carr 
them  out.  Any  person  interested  may  take  the  matter  u| 
and,  as  regards  Glasgow,  this  provision  has  wrought  exceec 
ingly  well,  and  probably  better  than  if  special  inspectors  ha 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  questio 
should  be  taken  up  now  in  connection  with  the  Bill  to  be  lai 
before  Parliament,  and  not  only  by  the  School  Board  of  Glas 
gow,  but  by  all  the  School  Boards  of  the  country.  It  may  b 
many  years  before  another  Bill  affecting  the  laws  of  labour  i 
introduced,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  amendment  of  the  Educt 
tion  Bill  can  properly  deal  with  such  a  question. 

Finally,  in  devising  remedies,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  < 
that  already  a  great  deal  is  being  done  in  our  great  cities  b 
voluntary  and  charitable  agencies  in  the  interests  of  poor  an 
neglected  children.  In  Glasgow,  outside  of  the  Parochii 
Boards,  who,  by  the  way,  provide  for  the  education  of  aboi 
2,300  children,  there  are  no  fewer  than  about  5,000  childre 
for  whom  free  education  is  provided  through  the  instrumentalit 
of  the  different  industrial,  endowed,  and  charitable  institutioi 
of  the  city.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  great  care  in  providir 
new  remedies,  lest  injury  be  done  to  those  which  already  exis 
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It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  the  idea  were  taking  hold  of 
&e  public  mind  that  School  Boards  can  ever  do  officially  and 
legislatively  all  the  charitable  Christian  work  for  poor  neglected 
diildren  which  is  now  being  done  by  existing  voluntary  agencies. 
School  Boards  and  all  such  agencies  ought  rather  to  pro^ 
Toke  and  stimulate  one  another  to  more  earnest  and  constant 
effort 

The  practical  conclusion  to  which  my  Paper  points,  and 
which,  in  closing,  I  would  urge  upon  this  honourable  Associa* 
tion,  may  be  summed  up  in  these  two  sentences : — 

Let  there  be  Day  Industrial  Schools  established  in  our 
great  cities  by  voluntary  agency,  assisted  and  supplemented  by 
Groyemment  grant  and  local  assessment. 

Let  the  Legislature  in  their  new  Factory  Amendment  Bill 
provide  against  the  undue  and  oppressive  labour  of  all  children 
of  tender  years. 


On  the  Same.     By  George  Leith. 

IT  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  but  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  to- 
day— after  the  Education  Act  of  1872  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  five  years — we  are  face  to  face  with  the  social  gangrene 
It  was  desimied  to  cure.     A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the 
^^y  of  reducing  its  evils,   but  a  glance   at   our  educational 
statistics  too  plamly  shows  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished.    This,  I  say,  is  matter  for  regret,  not  for  surprise ; 
for  no  measure,  however  perfect,  that  aims  at  coercion  can  be 
immediately  and  perfectly  successful.     The  Compulsory  Clause 
has  done  much  good  work  quietly  and  well,  and  ultimately,  I 
Have  no  doubt,  would  work  its  way  to  the  very  root  of  the 
^^il ;  so  that  the  question  before  us  appears  to  me  to  resolvo 
itself  into  this: — How  best  may  we  give  effect  to  its  pro- 
visions ;  what  other  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
^ame  direction,  and  how  may  these  influences  be  best  exerted  ? 
The  solution  of  such  a  problem  evidently  lies  beyond  the 
domain  of  mere  theorists,  and  within  the  scope  and  power  of 
I^ractical   educationists — the   Educational   Executive    of    the 
^iountry,   from    *  My  Lords '   in  Whitehall  to  the  humblest 
"Village  teacher.      Nay,  to  my  prejudiced  eyes  the  balance  of 
J~K)wer  in  the  matter  inclines  to  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.     To 
School  Board  members.  School  Board  officers  and  teachers — 
'•^he  men  who  have  daily  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  diflS- 
^^ties  presented  by  this  great  social  problem — society  looks> 
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and  justly  so,  for  a  solution.  Let  it  be  my  apologj',  then,  fc 
presuming  to  speak  upon  a  subject  of  such  importance  an 
before  such  an  audience,  that  in  doing  so  I  shall  attempt  t 
give  the  result  of  some  experience  and  observation  as  a  teache 
in  a  town  and  in  a  district  where  unfortunately  there  are  ampl 
opportunities  for  acquiring  both.  I  will  naturally,  I  may  sa 
necessarily,  take  a  professional  view  of  the  subject ;  but  if 
succeed  in  avoiding  our  professional  weaknesses,  this  may  be 
recommendation  rather  than  otherwise. 

For  our  present  purpose  we  may  divide  the  children  attendin 
primary  schools  in  our  cities  and  burghs  into  three  classes  :— 
( 1 )  children  who  from  habit  and  circumstances  are  normall 
regular  and  constant  in  their  attendance ;  (2)  children  whoa 
names  are  constantly  on  the  school  iDll-book,  but  whose  attend 
ance  may  be  described  as  ^  normally  irregular ;'  and  (S)  chi 
dren  who,  as  the  result  of  home  influence  and  training,  wool 
never  enter  a  school  door — whose  normal  state  is  idle  ignorance 
or  something  worse.  In  different  towns,  and  in  different  di 
tricts  of  the  same  town,  the  first  or  the  last  preponderates 
the  second  appears  to  be  a  fixed  quantity.  With  these  thr^ 
classes  we  have  to  deal,  together  and  separately ;  but  at  pr^ 
sent  particularly  with  the  second  and  third. 

*  To  know  the  disease  is  half  the  cure,'  the  proverb  has  i' 
and  in  a  word  or  two  I  will  describe  the  symptoms  before  pr-» 
ceeding  to  speak  of  the  cause  or  the  cure. 

The  *  irregular  pupil '  has  generally  a  weakly  mother  wl 
requires  a  very  great  deal  of  help.  She  has  a  nimiber  « 
delicate  brothers  and  sisters  who  require  a  wonderful  amou  s 
of  nursing.  She  is  very  liable  to  catch  colds,  and  is  a  mart^ 
to  *  sore  heads.'  *  Washing  day  '  occurs  twice  in  a  week,  ar: 
half  the  family  is  kept  to  assist.  The  irregular  pupil  is  bless^ 
Avith  many  relations,  near  and  far  off;  and  if  a  father's  secor: 
cousin  happens  to  visit  them,  the  whole  family  is  kept  at  hone 
in  consequence.  John  is  absent  to-day,  because  he  had  to  g 
with  his  father's  dinner ;  and  Mary  will  be  absent  to-morro« 
if  she  has  to  go  to  the  '  shop ' — for  two  red-herrings,  perhaps « 

These  are  not  exaggerations.  The  most  trivi^  inciden " 
of  daily  life  are  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  kes 
children  from  school.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  education  « 
such  children  is  not  being  neglected.  One  week  with  anoth^ 
they  make  six  attendances  out  of  ten,  and  the  Board  is  powefl 
less.  By  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  these  children  who  vom 
only  have  attended  251  times  in  a  year  are  examined  by  tk: 
tests  applied  to  children  who  have  attended  400  times,  and  tk: 
blame  is  laid  too  often  at  the  teacher's  door. 
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The  third  class  includes  generally  the  lowest  strata  of 
society,  the  rising  generation  of  roughs  and  rowdies — children 
hose  parents  are  habitues  of  our  police-courts,  whose  home 
ining  (if  they  have  any)  is  pernicious  first  and  last,  whose 
education  consists  in  knowing  best  how  to  break  or  evade  the 
law,  who  are  taught  to  oppose  everything  that  savours  of 
order  or  restraint.  Such  cluldren  are  brought  to  school  at  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine  years  by  a  parent  who  introduces  himself 
and  his  hopeful  son  to  the  world  of  letters  by  presenting  to 
tlie  teacher  an  injunction  he  has  received  from  the  School 
Board* 

The  boy  is  enrolled,  the  paper  is  signed,  and  the  Board 
officer  is  pacified.  A  week  passes,  and  the  officer's  protege 
disappears.  Excuses  are  forthcoming,  promises  are  made  and 
broken.  He  is  reported.  A  week  or  two  passes  and  he  pre- 
sents himself  at  the  door  again  with  a  fresh  document,  having 
SETed  three  weeks'  school  fees,  and  earned  5«.  by  selling 
newspapers,  or  less  honestly.  And  so  the  game  goes  on  for  a 
year  or  two.  At  last  he  is  thirteen,  and  he  is  off  to  work, 
Kaymg  finished  his  education. 

Tms,  I  regret  to  say,  is  by  no  means  an  imaginary  or  ex- 
ceptional case  in  nearly  all  our  primary  schools.  In  both  cases 
the  legal  machinery  of  the  Education  Act  is  practically  in- 
operative ;  in  so  far  is  the  Act  a  failure. 

The  cure  of  such  a  chronic  and  persistent  malady,  eating 
into  the  core  of  society,  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  effected 
off-hand  by  educational  doctors,  registered  or  empirical. 
The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  but  the  cure  must  be  slow  of 
accomplishment. 

Generally  speaking,    the    cause   of   irregular    and    non- 
attendance  is  simply  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents.   They 
^emselves  do  not  possess,  and  cannot  adequately  appreciate* 
^e  value  to  their  children  of  a  good  education.     Conjoined 
^A  this,  there  is  often  a  kind  of  unthinking  avarice — a  greed 
^f  gain.      There  are  many  cases,  I  know,  where    in  large 
families    the  elder  children    needs    must    go  and    work    for 
l^read  to  feed   the  younger  ones;   but  there  are  many  more 
^E^ases  where  a  thoughtful  and  well-meaning  parent,  that  he  may 
^ther  a  few  pounds  to  leave  behind  him,  sends  his  boy  to 
"^ork  for  a  paltry  shilling  or  two  per  week,  when  by  keeping 
^im  a  year  or  two  longer  at  school  he  might  give  his  son  a  for- 
'^une,  far  more  real  and  infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  he 
^^uld  bequeath.     Against  such  well-meaning  folly,  ministers, 
^^oasters,  and  men  of  influence  in  every  sphere,  should  lift  up 
"^heir  voice,  if  they  wish  the  rising  generation  well. 
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In  the  second  case  I  described  the  causes  are  commonli 
ignorance  and  improvidence.  The  parents  are  difficult  o 
access,  and  frequently  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  reasor 
or  advice.  Ignorance  begets  ignorance,  intemperance,  and 
improvidence;  and  these  make  education  almost  impossible, 
unless  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  interfere  and  snatch  the  chil« 
dren  from  the  tender  mercies  of  their  parents. 

Having  said  so  much,  it  will  readily  appear  that  the  edn. 
cation  of  the  present  is  the  ultimate  hope  and  promise  of  th. 
education  of  aucceeding  generations.  But  it  is  more.  Ti^ 
children  of  to-day  are  the  parents  of  to-morrow,  and  the-% 
education  will  be  a  measure  of  the  education  their  children  wS^ 
receive.  The  cure  for  ignorance  is  education,  in  more  sena^ 
than  one.  The  cure  is  m  the  future,  the  remedies  are  in  tBi 
l)resent.  These  must  necessarily  be  temporary,  empirica 
factitious.  For  a  more  general  culture  and  a  higher  publj 
opinion  we  must  substitute  a  stimulus,  offer  inducemen't^ 
organise  a  strict  supervision,  and  if  necessary  resort  to  coiaa 
pulsion. 

This  brings  me  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question.  Ho^ 
are  these  things  to  be  done  ?  The  town  of  Greenock,  in  whid 
I  live  and  labour,  has  long  enjoyed  the  notoriety  of  being  oii< 
of  the  most  dissipated,  most  ignorant  and  ill-behaved  placet 
in  Scotland.  Without  admitting  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  ^ 
can  easily  explain  its  existence.  In  Greenock  we  have  mox*< 
than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  classes  that  contribute  'irregular^ 
and  absentees  to  our  dav  schools. 

The  School  Board  of  Greenock,  I  am  ^lad  to  say,  has  ris^- 
to  the  necessity ;  and  I  venture  the  opinion  that  m  no  to^^" 
in  Scotland  has  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Education  Act  be^ 
more  thoroughly  carried  out,  or  with  better  results. 

Two  years  ago,  following  somewhat  upon  the  lines  of  tl^ 
London  School  Board,  a  system  of  reward  cards  and  prizes  w^ 
introduced.  The  reward  cards  are  distributed  quarterly  to  i^- 
who  have  made  95  per  cent,  of  the  possible  attendances.  Tl^ 
holders  of  these  cards  are  entitled  to  receive  at  the  end  of  tli^ 
session  prizes,  varying  in  value  with  the  different  standards 
The  Board  argued,  and  rightly  so,  that,  could  the  average 
attendance  be  raised,  the  expense  of  the  scheme  would  b- 
largely  met  by  increased  grants  on  attendance  and  on  examE-- 
nation.  The  experiment  has  been  successful ;  and  during  th^ 
past  year,  when  the  system  was  fairly  in  operation,  the  per" 
centage  of  all  the  children  on  the  roll  who  have  thus  gaine<^ 
prizes  had  risen  from  24  to  35  in  the  last  quarter.  Bu^ 
the  first  class  I  mentioned,  the  *  regulars,'  proved  a  trouble— 
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e  factor  m  the  scheme,  and  it  proved  rather  more 
ensive  than  was  anticipated.  The  percentage  has  therefore 
a  raised  this  year  to  98  over  three-quarters  of  the 
r.  But  the  profit  and  loss  of  this  scheme  cannot  yet,  may 
er,  be  ascertained.  The  loss,  if  loss  there  be,  is  a  matter 
I  few  pounds  sterling ;  the  profit  is  an  indefinite  and  ever- 
■easing  quantity. 

The  stimulus  afforded  by  tlie  reward  cards  and  prizes  acts 
ictly  upon  both  parents  and  children.  It  supplies  a  motive, 
ertainly  not  a  high  one — where  no  other  motive  or  induce- 
at  exists  ;  and  thus  overcomes  to  a  very  appreciable  extent 
indifference  that  we  complain  of. 

But  there  is  the  labouring  man  with  a  large  family,  who 
lid  if  he  could  give  his  children  a  good  education ;  and 
re  is  the  industrious  and  careful  tradesman,  whose  object  is 
save  or  gain  a  shilling.  How  are  their  cases  to  be  met  ? 
many  Boards  a  concession  is  made  in  cases  where  three 
a  family  attend  school.  The  third  pays  half  the  ordinary 
.  But  this  is  a  concession  hardly  worth  making  to  meet 
h  cases. 

Last  year  the  Greenock  Board  took  a  bold  step  in  this 
action,  and  I  have  not  heard  that  they  have  since  repented 
In  the  schools  situated  in  the  poorer  localities  the  fees 
re  reduced  to  almost  half  of  what  was  paid  in  the  others. 
t  they  went  further ;  and  instead  of  the  ordinary  concession 
such  cases,  determined  that  in  a  family  of  three  at  school 
eldest  should  be  charged  half  rate,  and  in  a  family  of  four 
I  eldest  is  admitted  free.  The  first  part  of  this  scheme 
ves  little  room  for  the  poorest  to  complain  of  high  fees,  and 
Compulsory  Clause  may  be  applied  with  more  vigour.  The 
ond  part  has  a  double  effect.  It  has  tended  to  keep  the 
er  and  more  profitable  pupils  longer  at  school,  and  it  has 
need  parents  to  send  their  children  earlier  to  school  to  gain 
benefit  of  the  reduction.  In  this  way  the  attendance  is  im- 
•ved  at  both  ends  of  the  school,  and  the  grants  are  corre- 
ndingly  increased.  The  older  children  are  receiving  a  better 
ication,  and  the  younger  children  have  a  much  longer  course 
instruction  before  them. 

These  are  not  mere  theories,  but  results  ascertained ;  and 
ould  commend  the  example  of  the  Greenock  Board  to  others 
one  worthy  of  imitation,  and  as  a  brave  and  successful 
Jmpt  to  grapple  with  this  great  difficulty. 
But  we  have  yet  one  class  to  deal  with — the  '  incorrigibles.' 
sides  the  moral  and  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  over 
i  pupils,  I  know  of  no  means  of  securing  their  regular 
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attendance  at  school  other  than  the  thorough  working  of  tt 
Compulsory  Clause.  But  the  Compulsory  Clause  is  merely 
lawy  and  it  has  to  do  more  or  less  with  people  who  are  law 
breakers.  It  has  to  coerce  men  and  women  who  are  skilled  ii 
every  art  and  device  by  which  to  evade  its  provisions,  anc 
who  belong  to  a  restless  and  migratory  class.  I  presume  most 
people  have  an  idea  of  the  machinery  of  the  Clause.  It  is 
neither  very  cumbrous,  nor  very  complicated.  Certainly  it  is 
capable  of  improvement,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be  improved. 
Careful  registration  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  particularly  of 
absences ;    prompt   reports  to  the   School  Board  officer,  and 

?rompt  action  on  his  part,  will  do  much  to  make  it  effective, 
^he  weak  point  in  the  machinery  (and  rogues  soon  find  it  out) 
appears  to  be  in  the  part  that  deals  with  the  worst  cases.  At 
present  a  parent  is  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Board  to 
answer  for  the  neglect  of  his  child's  education.  Explanation 
are  given,  promises  are  made,  and  the  affair  is  settled.  But 
the  man  persists  in  keeping  his  child  from  school,  and  the 
hunting  process  I  have  already  described  goes  on  for  a  month 
or  two.  The  parent  is  again  summoned,  duly  admonished  and 
cautioned,  and  again  the  matter  is  settled.  This  farce  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals  till  the  child  is  over  age,  or,  if  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  there  is  an  expensive  prosecution,  often 
resulting  in  a  failure  or  a  trifling  penalty. 

I  would  suggest  a  plan  that  1  have  found  successful  on  • 
small  scale.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  parents  who  require 
to  be  summoned  before  the  Board  will  generally  profit  littl< 
by  mere  expostulation.  In  such  cases,  or  when  the  Boar< 
deemed  it  expedient,  the  parent  should  be  provided  with 
folding  card,  ruled  in  lines  and  columns,  to  show  the  child 
attendance  for  the  ensuing  six  months.  The  entries  might  t 
made  weekly  by  the  teacher,  and  the  parent  should  be  require 
to  have  these  entries  signed  by  the  Board  officer  at  the  end  • 
each  month.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months  the  card  is  1^ 
before  the  Education  or  Attendance  Committee,  and  is  ther^ 
plain  proof  that  the  parents  have  or  have  not  done  their  dut 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  such  parents  th 
theify  and  not  the  Board  officer  or  teacher,  are  responsible  f^ 
the  child's  attendance  at  school,  for  the  idea  is  too  commc 
that  when  the  fees  are  paid,  and  the  child  is  sent  to  school,  the 
responsibility  ceases.  By  the  card  the  parent  would  have  tt 
means  of  knowing  that  the  child  attended  school  when  sef 
there ;  the  teacher  would  be  better  able  to  observe  his  atten* 
ance  closely ;  the  Board  officer  could  lay  his  finger  at  one 
upon  defaulters,  and  the  Board  would  have  the  means  of  ol 
taining  a  conviction  in  the  Sherifi*  Court. 
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*  Education,  Free  and  Compulsory/  has  been  put  forward 
£  tiie  solution  of  this  and  other  difficulties.  To  the  principle 
[  can  see  no  practical  objection,  while  I  readily  admit  that 
free  education  would  facilitate  the  working  of  the  Compulsory 
Clause.  But  alone  it  can  never  effect  a  cure  that  almost 
imoonts  to  a  social  reformation,  and  a  cure  that  must  result 
from  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence  and  a  more  general  cul- 
ture. The  Compulsory  Clause  may  be  wrought  effectively 
irficre  it  is  required  with  a  low,  or  merely  nominal  scale  of 
fees.  We  are  not  yet  educated  up  to  the  point  of  being  able 
to  appreciate  education  that  costs  us  nothing.  'WTien  we  are 
prepared  for  Free  Education  there  will  be  but  little  need  for  a 
Compulsory  Clause. 

Meanwhile,  and  till  we  can  appreciate  education  for  its 
own  sake,  it  must  bear  a  money  value,  lest  the  noble  spirit 
tliat  made  our  fathers  sacrifice  many  a  comfort  to  buy  us 
wisdom  should  die  out  in  our  day. 

Id  conclusion,  I  believe  that  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
Bohtion  of  this  problem  will  be  the  solution  of  many  others. 
No  social  reformer  can  question  or  ignore  the  met  that 
ignorance  is  the  parent  of  crime  and  pauperism,  with  their 
attendant  evils.  If  the  Bepression  of  Crime  Section  were  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  it  must  begin  by 
educating  the  criminal  classes. 

The  Health  and  Economy  Sections  will  agree  that  one  of 
tie  greatest  evils  they  have  to  contend  with  is  the  ignorance 
of^e  laws  of  health  and  wealth  that  makes  fever-stricken 
dens  and  ruinous  strikes  possible. 

In  a  word,  all  who  have  Ae  well-being  and  well-doing  of 
tbe  industrial  classes  at  heart  must  see  that  in  securing  for 
^vfr^  child  in  these  kingdoms  a  fair  or  a  good  education  they 
*re  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  upas  tree,  instead  of 
spending  their  money  and  strength  in  lopping  its  branches. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  effort  or  expense  should  be  spared 
to  attain  an  end  so  desirable.  Money  wisely  spent  in  en- 
^vooring  to  raise  the  lowest  of  our  population  to  the  capa- 
l^flity  of  intellectual  enjoyment  is  money  well  spent,  and 
5K)ney  that  will  bring  a  far  better  return  than  the  millions 
^at  are  annually  expended  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
>ur  gaols,  poorhouses,  and  asylums. 

fiy  such  a  stimulus,  such  inducements,  and  encouragements 
*8  I  have  described,  by  any  means  and  by  every  means,  let 
4e  road  from  *  honest  poverty  '  to  education,  honour,  and  in- 
9uence  be  made  open  and  accessible  to  humble  merit  and 
native  talent,  reserving  as  far  as  possible  the  rod  of  the  law 
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for  the  back  of  the  fool,  and  the  '  iron  that  eats  into  the  soul ' 
for  the  man  whose  better  nature  is  dead  and  who  is  susceptible 
of  no  other  influence. 


Mr.  Colin  Livingston,  of  the  Public  School,  Fort  Wil- 
liam, also  contributed  a  Paper  on  the  question.     The  writer 
stated  that  the  result  obtained  by  examining  the  report  of  the 
Education  Department  was  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
school  age  attended  school  with  sufficient  regularity  to  qualify 
for  individual  examination ;  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  attended 
more  or  less  irregularly  ;    and  about  25  per  cent,  did  not  attend 
at  all.     Part  of  the  absence  was  due  to  sickness,  epidemic  or 
otherwise,  weather  or  other  irremediable  causes ;  but  an  at- 
tendance of  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  was  possible.     HaviM 
dwelt  on  the  evils  of  irregularity  in  pulling  down  the  standawl 
of  education  of  regular  children,  he  thought  that  the  simplest 
and  most  eflective  remedy  for  irregularity  was  to  require  all  • 
the  children  of  school  age  in   a  school  district,  who  had  not 
already  passed  the  standards,  to  attend  the  annual  inspections  of 
the  Government  inspector,  and  be  examined  by  the  inspector. 
Their  failure  to  pass  should  be  of  itself  proof  that  their  parents 
or  guardians  had  failed  in  their  duty  to  educate  the  children, 
and  should  render  them  liable  to  a  penalty,  unless  it  conld  be 
proved  that  within  a  year  the  child  had  made  250  attendancea 
at  a  public  school.     The  enforcement  of  penalties  under  the 
present  law  was  so  expensive,  and  the  result  of  prosecution  so 
uncertain,  that  the  remedy  of  prosecution  was  to  a  great  extent 
neglected.     The  penalty  should  be  made  payable  by  the  defen- 
der, according  to  the  decision  of  the  School  Board,  and  on  their 
demand  through  their  clerk.     Otherwise,  it  should  be  recoYe^ 
able,  like  any  debt,  by  summary  proceedings  in  a  sheriffs  court, 
the  certificate  of  the  Board  being  deemed  sufficient  evidence. 
He  also  suggested  that  the  sum  collected  as  a  penalty  might 
stand  to  the  credit  of  the  parent,  to  be  applied  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  school  fees  should  the  child  afterwards  be  sent  toscnool 
under  the  Board  by  which  the  penalties  were  imposed.  Another 
suggestion  wa«  that  all  children  might  be  required  to  pass  the 
highest  standard  before  being  liberated  from  the  control  of  the 
School  Boards ;  and  also  that,  as  an  inducement  to  the  labour- 
ing population  to  continue  their  children  at  school  above  ten 
years  of  age,  no  fees  should  be  charged  for  thoee  above  that 
age ;  provided  that  the  child  attend  school  regularly  and  pass 
the  required  examinations. 
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Mr.  8beriiF  Barclay  suggested,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Depart* 
ment,  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  embody  in  a  resolution  the 
excellent  practical  proposals  contained  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  Paper,  and  in 
that  form   submit  them  to  the  Council  of  the  Association,   urging 
Iflgidation  upon  the  subject.    There  had  been  much  legislation  respect- 
ing iactory  children,  but  it  had  not  met  the  evil,  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  of  very  young  children  selling  newspapers 
until  midnight.     Every  sympathetic  person  must  pity  these  poor 
ycrang  persons  who  were  compelled  to  seek  their  br^ui  in  that  way ; 
it  was  a  deplorable  state  of  things,  and  he  held  that  a  law  should  be 
pasKd  for  the  protection  and  education  of  children  in  those  circum- 
stances.    With   regard  to  the  difficulty   of  procuring  inspectors  to 
cany  out  such  a  law,  for  his  part  he  saw  no  reason  why  policemen 
should  not  be  employed  for  that  purpose — he  meant  to  prevent  chil- 
dren bulging  in  the  streets.     He  was  pleased  to  discover,  in  the  tone 
of  tile  Papers  read,  a  dislike  ior  prosecutions  of  parents.     A  school 
ehoald  not  be  regarded  as  a  prison.     Education  ought  to  be  made  as 
▼ofentary  as  possible.     By  prosecuting  they  might  succeed  in  sending 
the  parent  to  jail,  but  that  was  not  sending  the  child  to  school.     He 
was  delighted  that  the  Scotch  Education  Act  required  the   School 
Board,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  the  cases  in  hand  and  deal  with  the 
parents  and  guardians.     This  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  conviction 
had  been  quashed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  England  on  the  ground  that 
a  School  Board,  which  had  considered  the  case  to  be  ripe  for  prosecution, 
did  not  give  the  certificate  necessary  to  found  the  prosecution.      It  was 
to  the  credit  of  the  large  county  of  Perth  that  only  five  prosecutions  of 
parents  had  been  brought  before  him,  as  sheriff.     The  only  conviction 
twfore  him  was  set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Session,  Lord  Young,  the 
author  of  the  statute,  being  of  opinion  that  as  the  nearest  school 
^^  three  miles  off,  it  was  not  right  to  compel  a  child  of  seven  years 
^^  age  to  walk  six  miles  a  day.     With  reference  to  the  Parochial 
Board  paying  the  fees  for  poor  parents,  he  had  a  strong  dislike  to 
^  working  of  that  provision  of  the  EMucation  Act.     It  gave  to  the 
^ren  a  notion,  at  the  very  start  of  life,  that  they  had  been  educated 
V  paapers ;  it  might  also  lead  to  serious  legal  questions  in  deciding 
tbe  settlement  of  the  parents  because  of  receiving  aid  from  the  poor 
fed.     In  Perth,  there  was  a  free  school,  a  portion  of  which  con- 
fiitted  of  children  whose  parents  could  not  pay  fees.     There  was  be- 
tween the  Parochial  Board  and  the  managers  of  the  school  an  under- 
standing that  such  parents  should  have  their  children  sent  to  school, 
where  they  might  be   educated    along  with  others  without    being 
jMHiperised.     This  gave  a  healthy  tone  and  character  to  the  children 
which  would  serve  them  in  good  stead  in  after  life.     The  question  of 
irregular  attendance  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  as  the  oompulsoiy 
ibximy  profeenng  to  provide  a  remedy,  by  punishing  the  parents, 
»mctically  produced  fresh  evils,  or  at  least  did  not  and  could  not 
ecure  the  regular  attendance  of  the  children. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  said  this  was  a  question  which  afiectec 
Scotland  alone,-  but  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  equally.  The 
of  non-attendance,  and  of  irregular  attendance,  were  felt  just  as 
in  England  as  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  might  be  weU  for  him  to  sta 
own  experience  as  chairman  of  a  School  Board  in  England.  '^ 
the  system  of  compulsion  was  brought  into  operation  in  the  ci 
Worcester,  the  firist  step  was  to  take  an  educational  census,  ai 
been  done  by  the  Glasgow  School  Board.  The  Board  then  : 
that,  out  of  a  population  of  little  more  than  30,000,  there 
between  500  and  1,000  children  who  were  not  in  school  a 
Under  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  clause,  they  had  swept  r 
all  these  children  into  school.  There  was  still,  however,  a  greal 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  abating  the  very  irr^ular  attendance 
large  number  of  those  children,  as  well  as  securing  the  attendance 
small  residuum  still  left  out.  The  real  cause  of  the  irregular  at 
ance  was,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  the  ignorance  and  apat 
very  many  of  the  parents.  He  sat  ^uoAt-judicially,  for  the  purpt 
listening  to  the  replies  of  parents  who  were  summoned  before 
It  was  hardly  credible  to  hear  the  answers  which  they  were  i 
habit  of  giving.  The  most  trivial  excuse  was  held  by  them 
sufficient  for  having  kept  their  children  away  from  school.  H* 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  evil  in  this  way :  The  Board  had 
school  agents,  who  were  constantly  occupied  at  work  in  the  city 
book  was  kept  in  which  was  entered  the  name  of  every  parent 
had  children  o£  school  age ;  and  the  returns  were  made  weekly, 
only  from  the  Board  schools,  but  from  all  the  others  in  Wore 
The  name  of  every  child  who  had  been  irregular  during  the  past 
was  sent  in  on  the  following  Monday,  and  on  the  Friday  the  pe 
were  summoned  before  him.  It  was  true  that,  in  a  numb 
cases,  nothing  which  he  could  say  to  them  seemed  to  have  any  ei 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  undoubtedly  a  good  many  inst 
in  which  he  found  that  the  mere  fact  of  summoning  the  paren 
giving  them  the  trouble  to  come,  and  causing  them  to  lose  prol 
one-ti^ird  of  the  day*s  work,  was  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  send 
children  to  school  regularly,  at  least  for  some  time  afterwards,  i 
told  his  colleagues  on  the  Worcester  School  Board,  the  one  re 
for  irregular  attendance  was,  that  which  President  Lincoln  suggest 
a  means  of  bringing  the  American  War  to  an  end,  viz.,  to  keep ' 
ging  away.'  They  must  keep  on  ^  pegging  away '  at  the  parents; 
must  not  be  disheartened  by  failure,  nor  give  in  to  the  obstinai 
particular  parents;  but  they  must  master  them  by  summoning 
worrying  them,  until  they  taught  the  parents  that  the  least  troul 
them  would  be  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly.  There  se 
to  be  some  difference  between  the  law  of  England  and  that  of  Sco 
as  to  the  employment  of  young  children.  In  England  it  was  abfiol 
illegal  to  employ  a  child  imder  ten  years  of  age ;  and  any  parent 
sent  it  to  work,  or  any  person  emplojdng  it,  might  be  sununoned  b 
a  magistrate  and  fined  40«.  for  that  infraction  of  the  law.  He  di* 
believe  that,  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  there  was  a  single  child  t 
ten  years  of  age  employed  in  any  calling  whatever. 
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Miss  Flora  Stevenson  (Edinburgh),  as  convener  of  the  School 
Attendance  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  expressed  her 
concnrrence  in  every  word  which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  MitcheU  in  his 
admirable  Paper,  strongly  emphasising  what  he  had  said  as  to  the  ab- 
wlute  necessity  of  something  further  being  done  in  order  to  secure 
Tegolarity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  destitute  children — the  class 
wMcb,  she  believed,  caused  the  most  difficulty  to  the  School  Boards. 
She  regarded  the  compulsory  clauses  as  quite  sufficient  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  behaviour  of  those  parents  who  were  merely  careless  and 
indifferent.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  by  the  influence  of  the  teacher 
in  the  school.     Where  the  standard  of  regularity  and  punctuality  was 
'   big^,  the  children  would  become  regular  and  punctual  in  their  attend- 
ance; while,  in  a  good  many  instances,  it  had  been  found  that  where 
the  standard  was  low  they  became  irregular.     No  doubt  the  children 
vodd  be  apt  to  go  from  one  school  where  the  regulations  were  strict  to 
another  where  they  were  lax ;  but  they  would  be  discovered  by  the 
officer.    A  useful  work  had  been  done  in  Edinburgh  among  the  very 
destitute  class.     There  was  a  large  number  of  children  who  could  not 
attend  school  for  want  of  food  and  clothing.     She  did  not  know  what 
would  have  been  done  with  them  but  for  the  assistance  given  by  the  Asso- 
ciatioD  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which  most  generously 
came  forward  and  established,  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  three  or  four 
places  where  the  children  received  a  free  breakfast  and  dinner  on  con- 
dition of  attendance  at  school.     It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
average  attendance  at  school  of  children  so  provided  for  by  the  Associa- 
tion, was  on  the  whole  decidedly  higher  than  the  average  attendance  of 
other  children.     They  received  tickets  from  the  teacher  of  the  school 
certifying  their  attendance  morning  and  aflemoon.     Mr.  Mitchell  had 
referred  to  the  establishment  of  day  feeding  schools.     These,  she  be- 
lieved, would  be  a  most  important  addition  to  the  existing  machinery. 
She  was  inclined,  however,  to  think  with  him  that  such  schools  would  be 
better  under  voluntary  management  than  they  could  be  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  School  Board.     In  the  former  case  the  schools  would  be 
^er  the  management  of  persons  interested  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
children  as  well  as  in  their  education,  and  who,  as  voluntary  managers, 
Would  be  at  liberty  to  admit  into  the  schools  non- committed  cases. 
This  could  not  be  done  in  a  certified  Day  Industrial  School  established 
by  a  School  Board  and  supported  by  rates.   And  there  always  will  exist 
a  large  margin  of  cases,  outside  of  those  which  can  be  dealt  with  under 
legislative  enactment,  which  can  only  be  covered  by  voluntarj'  benevo- 
fence.     Another  difficulty  was  to  get  carelpss  parents  to  realise  that 
both  &ther  and  mother  were  responsible  in  thi»  matter.  In  one  instance, 
brought  before  the  Edinburgh  Board,  a  respectable  artisan  said  he  had 
done  his  duty  towards  his  child  with  regard  to  its  education ;  and  when 
asked  what  he  had  done,  he  replied  that  he  had  paid  the  fees.     He  had 
told  his  wife  to  send  the  child  to  school,  but  tjie  child  would  not  go. 
The  chairman  of  the  Board  then  suggested  that  the  man,  as  a  parent, 
had  perhaps  lost  control  of  the  child.     ^Not  exactly  that,'  he  replied; 
*  but  I've  lost  the  control  of  my  wife.'     The  Board  had  almost  invari- 
ably found   that,   when  the  father  was  summoned,  he  referred  the 
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matter  to  the  mother.  The  reason  of  this  no  doubt  was  that  the  £ither 
went  out  to  work  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  mother  had  the  control 
of  the  children  during  the  whole  day. 

Mr.  T.  £.  H£LL£K  (London)  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that, 
on  this  matter  of  compulsory  attendance,  England  was  in  advanoe  cf 
Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  well-known  feeling  in  favour  of  educi- 
tion,  which  had,  for  many  generations,  pervaded  the  Scottish  people. 
He  should  have  thought  they  would  have  had  very  little  dilBcalty 
in  ensuring  regular  and  punctual  attendance.  In  his  opinion,  the  ooly 
secure  way  of  having  a  permanent  and  regular  attendance  at  acfaod 
was  by  creating  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favour  of  it,  which  shooJd 
compel  indifferent  parents  to  realise  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Bj 
creating  in  the  public  mind  the  same  sort  of  feeling  respecting  edoca- 
tioQ  which  existed  about  providing  the  necessities  of  life,  very  kn 
parents  would  run  the  risk  of  coming  in  conflict  with  such  a  public 
opinion,  and  compulsory  clauses  would  be  rendered  practically  un- 
necessary. It  was  desirable  that  such  a  public  feeling  should  be 
created  that  a  parent  would  no  more  think  of  depriving  his  child  of  th» 
opportunities  of  education  than  he  would  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
But  they  had  to  deal  with  the  question  as  they  found  it,  not  as  thej 
wished  it  to  be.  The  London  School  Board,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member  for  some  four  years,  acted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Gla^w 
Board ;  and  out  of  a  large  number  of  cases  investigated  personally  by 
himself,  during  that  time,  he  bad  not  foimd  it  necessary  to  send  before 
the  magistrates  more  than  three  per  cent.  He  believed  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  compulsory  clauses  to  be  immeasurably  beyond  the  result 
to  be  obtained  by  their  direct  application.  If  opportunities  were  givea 
to  the  indifferent  and  the  thoughtless  parents,  of  meeting  members  of 
the  Board  from  time  to  time  and  being  mildly  remonstrated  with,  they 
might  take  a  totally  altered  vi«w  of  the  matter,  and  would  probably 
send  their  chilrden  regularly  to  school  in  the  future.  But  there  weie 
nevertheless  a  number  who  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  different  way- 
Mr.  Mitchell's  suggestion  as  to  the  management  of  the  Day  Indiutrial 
Schools  he  most  heartily  endorsed,  as  the  only  solution  for  the  diffi- 
culties which,  in  some  large  towns,  were  placed  upon  parents  by  the 
demands  of  labour  and  by  the  necessities  of  residence.  In  London, 
many  parents  of  children  in  Board  Schools  had  six,  seven,  or  even  nine 
miles  to  travel  in  order  to  reach  their  work  in  the  morning,  and  the 
same  distance  on  returning  home  in  the  evening.  Of  course,  the  easy 
means  of  conveyance  lessened  the  personal  difficulty  to  them,  but  the 
distance  prevented  parents  from  tiJcing  any  direct  interest,  or  shariDg 
any-  influence  in  the  education  of  the  boys,  who  were  too  frequently 
left  to  the  care  of  the  mother  of  the  family.  The  mother,  in  her  tumt 
was  too  frequently  absent  from  home  during  a  great  part  of  the  dayt 
asaiflting  to  increase  the  means  of  daily  subsistence  for  the  family— a^ 
that  these  Day  Industrial  Schools,  if  properly  worked,  might  prove  a 
considerable  benefit.  Industrial  Schools  proper  were  doing  an  inmiense 
amount  of  good.  During  the  last  six  years,  the  Industrial  Schoola 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  dealt  with  about  6,000  or 
7,000  cases  for  the  Lidustrial  Schools  and  the  training  ship.    Of  that 
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er,  nearly  2,000  cases  had  been  discharged.  The  committee  had 
t  reached  the  time  when  the  discharge  from  the  schools  would 
nearly  balance  the  number  sent  in ;  thus  clearly  showing  that 
bad  touched  the  depths  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  they  might 
for  a  decreasei  in  the  future,  of  the  number  of  cases  required  to 
lit  with  in  that  way.     Sheriff  Barclay  had  expressed  a  great 

that  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  and  enforced  by  the  police 
inection  with  the  Factory  Acts.  For  his  own  part  he  had  an 
ion  to  placing  a  child  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  police, 
inging  him  in  contact  with  anything  like  the  police  system ; 
1,  his  objection  to  the  police  was  as  strong  as  Sheriff  Barclay ^s 
e  Parochial  Boards  He,  therefore,  trusted  that  in  no  part 
le  kingdom  would  the  police  surveillance  be  exercised  in 
1  to  education.  Touching  the  educational  aspect  of  com- 
»n,  which  the  papers  had  not  largely  entered  into,  he  thought 
ocial  Science  Association,  which  could  do  much  to  promulgate 

should  guard  the  public  against  expecting  too  much  from  com- 
m,  or  expecting  it  too  soon.  Nothing  would  tend  more  to  hold 
back  at  that  moment  in  the  work  of  education  than  that  people 
i  believe  compulsion  was  a  failure.  Compulsion,  to  which  he 
pposed  for  some  years  before  the  Act  had  come  into  operation, 
one  a  great  deal  more  than  its  most  sanguine  supporters  expected, 
lem,  therefore,  be  satisfied  with  what  was  being  done,  and  seek  to 
out  in  future  the  conditions  of  the  new  English  Act,  which  he 
\  would  be  extended  to  Scotland.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb 
actory  and  Workshops  Bill  in  regard  to  this  question.  He  had 
everal  interviews  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Redgrave,  and  the 
Dal  Union  of  English  Teachers  had  memorialised  Mr.  Cross  in 
Dce  to  it.  The  Bill  was  to  a  large  extent  a  consolidation  of  pre- 
legislation  ;  about  thirty  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  were  repealed  by 
fe  deprecated  any  disturbance  of  its  provi8ion{>,  and  recommended 
hey  should  rather  seek  to  extend  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
to  Scotland.  This  Act,  if  earnestly  carried  into  effect,  would,  he 
ed,  nearly  satisfy  them  in  the  matter  of  school  attendance, 
r.  William  Jolly  (Inverness)  approved  of  those  means  for 
Dg  regular  attendance  which  were  characterised  more  by  attrac- 
lian  by  compulsion.  Nothing  struck  him  so  much,  in  visiting 
s,  as  the  fluctuation  in  the  attendance  in  the  same  schools  and 
mtlyimderthe  same  circumstances.  He  found  that  the  secret 
i  matter  lay  most  with  the  teacher,  and  in  his  power  of  attraction 
orcised  within  the  school  walls.     He  knew  of  instances  of  a  full 

under  one  teacher  who  used  such  attraction,  being  greatly  emptied 

another  teacher,  who  did  not  exercise  that  influence.  This 
•ed  in  cases  where  the  parents  were  quite  willing  to  send  their 
en.  A  teacher  should  endeavour  to  make  school  a  delightful 
Instead  of  offering  to  the  young  minds  under  his  care  mere 
,  he  should  place  before  them  the  attractions  of  delightful  infor- 
Q,  scientifically  and  happily  imparted.  His  discipline  also  should 
weet  discipline,  diffusing  light  around  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
Qg  his  scholars  by  its  pleasant  influence.     With  regard  especially 
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to  the  irregulars,  the  teacher  should  use  the  greatest  discretion  an<f 
wisdom,  and  try  to  gain  their  afTection.  Instead  of  holding  them  up 
to  the  reprobation  ot'  the  whole  school,  which  would  only  tend  to  repe/ 
them,  and  keep  them  from  school,  his  aim  ought  to  be  to  try  all  kinds 
of  methods  in  order  to  win  them  to  regular  attendance,  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  keep  it  up.  The  desired  result  would  be  attained 
sooner  and  better  by  such  discipline  and  by  the  attraction  of  educatiye 
methods  in  teaching,  inside  the  school,  than  by  hard  or  compoleoij 
measures  applied  outside  the  school.  In  the  same  direction  School 
Boards  had  a  great  deal  of  power  if  they  would  only  exercise  it  They 
might  provide  material  attractions  by  wise  liberality,  and  other  mea- 
sures that  were  in  their  power  to  secure  the  mpst  efficient  teachers,  and 
by  making  our  schoolrooms  the  pleasant  and  beautiful  places  they 
might  be  made  at  little  expense.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  that  diiee- 
tion  was,  in  appointing  a  teacher,  to  inquire,  when  the/  found  a  man 
that  produced  good  results,  what  the  nature  of  his  discipline  was,  and 
what  power  he  had  of  producing  a  high  and  attractive  tone  in  school 
In  trying  to  improve  school  attendance  it  would  be  wise  to  use  the 
spirit  of  the  method  employed  by  John  Pounds,  the  founder  of  Ragged 
Schools,  who  attracted  street  arabs  to  his  school  with  a  hot  potato.  We 
should  use  more  the  hot  potato  plan,  if  not  literally,  certainly  meta- 
phorically. Our  aim  should  be  to  draw,  not  to  drag  or  drive ;  attrac- 
tion would  produce  a  more  telling  efi'ect  upon  irregular  attendance  than 
compulsion  imder  any  form. 

Mr.  Mark  Whitwell  (Bristol)  gave  his  experience  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bristol  School  Board,  of  which  he  had  been  vice-chairman 
^  nearly  seven  years.     He  said  that  like  the  Glasgow  and  the  Worcester 
Boards,  the  one  at  Bristol  took  an  educational  census,  and  it  was  found 
that  there  were  nearly  10,000  children  not  attending  schocl,  to  siy 
nothing  of  the  irregulars.     For  the  purpose  of  working  the  Act  the 
Board  divided  the  city  into  four  districts,  and  appointed  two  agents  to 
each  district,  their  duty  being  to  look  up  the  children  and  look  after 
the  parents.     The  agents  in  each  division  were  under  the  control  ol 
district  committees  of  the  Board.  Meetings  of  the  committees  were  held 
fortnightly.     The  agents  did  all  they  could  by  persuasion  and  entreatj 
to  induce  negligent  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.    If  aft^ 
repeated  calls  of  this  kind,  the  parents  remained  indifferent  or  were 
defiant,  their  attendance  was  requested  before  the  committees.    It  vaB 
only  after  persuasion,  entreaty,  and  threats  had  failed  that  they  wei* 
summoned  before  the  magistrates.     For  his  part,  he  had  not  so  much 
dread  of  using  compulsion  as  others  appeared  to  have.     It  was  trufi 
that  summoning  did  not  reform  the  parent,  but  it  was  adopted  as  measi 
to  an  end  ;  it  often  got  the  children  to  school  afler  all  other  means  h>u 
failed.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  the  School  Boai^ 
was  not  to  reform  the  parent,  but  to  get  the  child  to  school ;  and  ^ 
every  method  that  kindness  could  suggest  &iled  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  the  only  resource  open  was  to  summon  the  parent  before  th« 
magistrates.     The  publication  of  the  names  of  the  parents  thus  sons* 
moned  had  a  very  strong  moral  effect  upon  them.     There  was  nothinjf 
that  working  men  dreaded  so  much  as  their  names  appearing  in  the 
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npers,  because  then  their  fellow-workmen  taunted  them  with  it. 
Bristol  Board  had  had  to  deal  with  some  very  contumacious  parents, 
lad  been  fined  three  or  four  times ;  but  such  cases  were  compara- 
rare,  one  sununons  being  generally  sufficient  to  induce  the  parents 
their  duty.  As  to  sending  children  to  work,  the  Board  gave 
!  to  the  masters  if  children  were  employed  under  age,  and  the 
!  led  to  the  prompt  dismissal  of  the  children  illegally  employed, 
powtjr  of  interference  was  given  to  the  Board  by  Lord  Sandon's 
Before  it  was  passed  they  could  deal  with  the  parents  only.  He 
i  with  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of  establishing 
industrial  Feeding  Schools.  Members  of  the  Association  remem- 
how  the  late  Miss  Carpenter  year  after  year  advocated  the  forma- 
f  such  schools.  He  and  a  few  other  members  ventured  to  stand 
support  of  the  system  she  recommended,  which  met  with  con- 
ble  opposition  when  first  broached,  and  for  some  years.  The 
tance  of  these  schools  was  now  becoming  recognised ;  and  it  was 
i&ction  to  know  that  Miss  Carpenter  lived  to  see  introduced  into 
Sandon's  Act  the  clauses  which  she  had  been  so  anxious  to  see 
!ed  by  law.  For  his  part  he  disagreed  with  those  who  objected  to 
1  Boards  managing  these  schools.  If  members  of  School  Boards 
officials  who  sought  and  held  the  position  for  the  sake  of  getting 
38  out  of  it,  then  the  statement  that  School  Boards  managed 
rs  in  an  official  and  formal  manner  might  have  had  some  weight ; 
3  maintained  that  members  of  School  Boards  were  as  much 
teers  in  the  work  of  education  as  any  voluntary  managers  of  any 
s  were.  No  doubt  some  men  had  been  elected  who  had  very 
sympathy  with  the  working  of  the  Acts ;  but  as  a  rule  members 
hool  Bcmrds  were  placed  in  that  position  because  they  evinced  a 

0  carry  out  the  Acts  in  their  entirety,  and  in  a  proper  spirit, 
years  before  her  death,  Miss  Carpenter  established  Day  Industrial 
Is  at  Bristol,  but  until  the  passing  of  the  recent  Act  there  was  no 
power  to  order  children  to  be  sent  there,  the  attendance  being 
r  voluntary.     These  schools  were  about  to  be  taken  over  by  the 

1  Board  and  managed  by  a  sub-committee,  composed  of  members 
Board,  and  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  connected  with 
bools  at  the  present  time.  It  was  intended  to  give  that  organisa- 
thoroughly  feir  trial.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  which  had 
fix>m  Mr.  Jolly,  it  would  be  well  to  observe  that,  because  under 
iching  of  an  attractive  master  a  school  was  full  of  scholars,  and 
e  nearly  empty  imder  the  direction  of  an  unattractive  teacher,  it 
t  follow  that  the  children  abstained  from  going  to  school  alto- 
;  in  many  cases  they  merely  left  the  unattractive  school  and 
owded  other  more  attractive  ones.  The  question  under  consider - 
really  was,  the  excessively  irregular  attendance,  or  the  non- 
ance  of  children.  More  attempts  might  be  made  in  most  schools 
«  objects  of  interest  in  the  room  ;  objects  that  would  improve 
;te  and  please  the  eye  of  the  children.  Of  course,  much  depended 
influence  of  the  teacher,  whether  the  school  would  be  full  or  not ; 
ere  were  many  children  who  failed  to  see  any  attraction,  however 
ingy  in  any  school,  however  beautiful,  or  in  any  teacher,  however 
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competent.  In  conclusion,  he  eincerelj  hoped  that  School  Boards,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  would  be  induced  to  establish  and  main- 
tain Day  Industrial  Schools,  as  a  means  of  efiectually  dealing  with  a 
class  of  children  not  hitherto  reached.  He  regarded  them  not  as 
superseding,  but  as  a  supplement  to  the  Certified  Industrial  Schools. 

Mr.  William  Kennedy  (Glasgow)  regarded  the  loss  of  the  grant  from 
the  Education  Department,  resulting  from  irregular  attendance,  asa  serious 
item  ;  and  he  thought  that,  were  School  Boards  and  ratepayers  made 
aware  how  great  that  loss  was,  and  how  very  much  it  increased  the 
local  rate,  a  public  opinion  might  thus  be  created  which  woxdd  make 
it  a  disreputable  thing  on  the  part  of  a  parent  not  to  send  his  children 
to  school.  He  admitted  that  there  must  always  be  a  certain  niunber 
whose  absence  from  school  would  be  unayoidable ;  but  he  belieyed  it 
was  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  proportion  of  absentees  from  soch 
causes  fell  within  ten  per  cent.  In  Glasgow,  the  average  attendance 
during  the  year  was  not  less  than  eighty-two  per  cent. — a  very  hope- 
ful result  for  such  a  city.  About  one- third  of  the  schools  rose  as  high 
as  ninety  per  cent.,  while  others  fell  to  65  or  70  per  cent.  If  the  are- 
rage  of  82  could  only  be  increased  to  about  90  per  cent.,  1,500/.  to 
2,000Z.  naore  would  be  earned  by  way  of  contribution  from  the  State; 
and,  therefore,  an  equivalent  sum  would  be  saved  to  the  rates  of  the 
town.  Under  the  Scotch,  as  well  as  the  English  CJode,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  grant  depended  on  the  average  attendance.  As  to  the  in- 
ducements for  getting  children  to  attend  school,  one  would  be  to 
extend  to  Scotland  the  provision  in  the  English  Education  Act  of  last 
year,  by  which  the  fees  of  a  child,  who  had  attended  school  up  to  the 
age  of  eleven  years,  and  had  passed  a  certain  standard,  were  paid  by 
the  State.  If  Scotch  educationists  would  fairly  represent  the  matter  in 
the  proper  quarter,  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  expect  the 
introduction  of  the  same  provision  into  the  Scotch  Code.  With  regard 
to  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Greenock  School  Board,  the  same 
liad  been  offered  by  the  Glasgow  Board.  In  the  first  place,  in  a  family 
of  four,  the  Board  provided  that  the  eldest  child  should  receive  his 
education  free ;  and  then,  in  a  family  of  three,  for  the  eldest  thej 
charged  only  half  fee.  There  was,  however,  this  condition  imposed 
by  the  Board,  that  they  could  suspend  the  arrangement,  if  at  any  time 
they  foimd  the  attendance  unsatisfactory  and  irr^ular  without  a  Buffi* 
cient  reason  being  assigned.  A  return  placed  in  his  hands  the  other 
day  showed  that  a  great  majority  of  the  children  placed  in  such  circnm- 
stances  attended  far  more  regularly  than  the  average  of  others  differ 
ently  situated.  So  that  t£e  first  year's  experiment  had  been  s 
success.  In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  so-called  compulsoty 
clauses,  it  appeared  that  between  10,000  and  14,000  children  hid 
been  added  to  the  School  Board  schools  in  Glasgow,  at  the  expeitf^ 
of  70  prosecutions  only ;  or  one  to  every  200  children. 

Mr.  William  Mitchell  (Glasgow),  in  reply,  admitted  the  force  of 
Mr.  Jolly  *s  remarks  respecting  attractiveness  in  teaching,  and  believed 
its  bearing  upon  the  attendance  at  school  was  a  question  which  re- 
quired more  consideration  than  it  had  yet  received.  The  emplojon^^ 
of  young  children  was  a  question  which,  he  believed,  would  force  iteen 
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attention,  and  he  was  supported  in  that  belief  by  the 
ir  F.  Sandford,  who,  in  reply  to  a  deputation,  had  admitted 
» Act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  a  child  from  being  employed, 
n  Act,  under  which,  if  a  parent  could  prove  that,  for  cer- 

the  child  received  an  elementary  education,  such  child 
mployed.  It  was  hoped  there  would  be  no  division  of 
:>  the  desirability  of  having  this  question  brought  forward 
oposed  Factory  Amendment  Bill  was  introduced  next  Ses- 
Bill  was  not  only  for  the  consolidation,  but  also  for  the 

of  the  law  on  the  subject.  Both  Lord  Sandon  and  Sir  F. 
itinctly  assured  the  deputation,  which  waited  upon  them, 
they  got  the  question  considered  and  settled  under  the 

there  was  no  possibility  of  such  a  matter  being  regulated 
iucation  Bill.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable  that  all  School 
Id  take  up  the  question ;  for  the  employment  of  children  of 

in  factories,  workshops,  and  a  hundred  different  ways,  was 
•eatest  hindrances  to  education.  With  reference  to  Indus- 
,  he  did  not  think  that  the  best  mode  of  instituting  them 
iing  them  under  the  management  of  the  School  Boards 
luntary  agency.  The  School  Board  was  constituted  for  one 
lely,  to  administer  the  Education  Act ;  and  all  the  opera- 
Board  must  come  within  the  four  comers  of  that  Act.  It 
ier  carefully  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  and  there  were, 
tr  subsidiary  matters  connected  with  moral  and  religious 
of  which  rendered  it  desirable  that  Day  Industrial  Schools 
stituted  by  voluntary  agency  and  supported  by  Govem- 
nd  local  assessment,  as  the  most  practical  means  of  meeting 
'.  In  conclusion  he  ventured  to  suggest  that,  for  the  con- 
r  the  Council  of  the  Association,  a  resolution  might  be 
I  favour  of  the  establishment  of  Day  Indastrial  Schools 
ting  how  they  were  to  be  instituted)  in  the  great  cities ; 
ressiug  a  hope  that  the  Legislature,  in  their  new  Labour 
Qsider  the  question  in  relation  not  only  to  those  children 
Qployed  in  factories  and  workshops,  but  to  all  children  of 

LAND  Hamilton  (London)  recommended  the  formation  of 
Dodies  in  large  towns,  similar  to  one  formed  in  Liverpool, 
Ich  undertook  a  large  portion  of  work  that  was  outside  the 
the  School  Board,  and  was  not  in  opposition  to  it.  Some 
jera  of  tlie  School  Board  were  ex  officio  members  of  this 
ducation.     It  was  another  example  of  how  desirable  it  was 

the  School  Board  itself,  those  gentlemen  who  were  in- 
iucation  should  use  the  means  which  could  not  possibly  be 
n  an  Act,  and  should  thus  o^er  inducements  which  the 

could  not  offer,  to  the  coimtry  at  large,  without  serious 
e  to  themselves. 

RGE  Leith  (Greenock),  in  his  reply,  remarked  that  an 
ited  to  which  reference  had  not  been  made  in  the  discus- 
b  the  Act  did  not  specify  by  whom  prosecutions  imder  it 
inducted.     Conflicting  opinions  had  been  given  by  different 
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sheri^Ts  in  various^  counties,  resulting  in  thiB,  that  the  School  Boird 
of  Dundee  had  their  prosecutions  conducted  by  the  Public  Proaecotor, 
and  at  the  public  expense,  whereas  the  Glasgow  and  Greenock  Boardi 
had  respectively  to  pay  a  high  fee.  The  Greenock  Board  paid  66(.  a 
year  for  conducting  cases  which  in  many  instances  failed.  The  question 
was  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  anomaly  might  not  be  reme- 
died by  placing  this  duty  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Prosecutor.  These 
points  might  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Council  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton,  speaking  upon  the  resolution,  said  the 
subject  of  Day  and  Industrial  Schools  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Association  for  a  lonpf  time  past.  There  was  no  member  of  the  Aaso- 
ciation  who  did  not  view  with  satis&ction  the  introduction  of  the  daoae 
upon  the  subject  into  Lord  Sandon's  Bill.  But  while  many  expreased 
entire  concurrence  in  the  proposal,  some  spoke  of  the  movement  in 
terms  partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  apprehension.  No  doubt  Day 
Industrial  Schools,  properly  organised,  supported,  and  conducted  by  a 
strong  staff,  did  provide  a  remedy  much  required  for  a  certain  claas  of 
non-attendance  and  neglect;  but  the  danger  on  the  other  side  was 
that,  if  these  schools  were  to  sink  into  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  vid  of 
less  efficient  teaching  than  that  of  public  elementary  schools,  more  per- 
manent harm  than  good  would  result  from  them.  In  making  any 
resolution  on  the  subject,  it  could  be  so  worded  as  to  imply  that  these 
Day  Industrial  Feeding  Schools  should  be  under  at  least  as  effective 
supervision  of  Government  as  public  elementary  schools  were,  in  regard 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  The  proposal  that  they  should  be 
removed  from  Government  supervision  altogether  was  open  to  serious 
objection. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  accordance  with  Sheriff  Barclay's  proposal,  de- 
sired that  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  his  paper  pointed  might  be 
embodied  in  the  form  of  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Coun- 
cil, with,  however,  tlie  omission  of  a  few  words,  so  that  the  recom- 
mendations would  run  thus : — (1)  *  Let  there  be  Day  Industrial  Schools 
in  our  great  cities.'  (2)  '  Let  the  Legislature,  in  their  new  Factory 
Amendment  Bill,  provide  against  the  undue  and  oppressive  labour  of 
nil  children  of  tender  years.' 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  he  would  insert  the  suggestions  in  the  form  of  ^ 
paragraph  in  the  minutes  to  be  read  before  the  CJouncil. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Heller  (London),  who  rose  to  speak  on  the  resolution, 
took  the  opportunity  of  stating,  ¥rith  reference  to  Mr.  Jolly's  remarks? 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  England,  whom  he 
represented,  alio  wed  that  when  once  the  children  were  admitted  the  work 
in  the  school,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  discipline  was  conduct^, 
constituted  a  great  part  of  the  means  of  securing  regular  attendance* 
But  the  School  Boards  must  not  throw  upon  teachers  the  re«/)OiMiWWjf 
of  getting  the  children  into  school,  or  keeping  them  regular  in  their 
attendance.  The  more  they  distracted  the  teacher  from  his  real  workt 
the  worse  would  be  the  education  of  the  school.  He,  therefore,  ro* 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  little  protest  on  that  point.  The  Industrial 
School  subject  was  one  which  had  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  thought* 
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He  bad  visited  a  large  number  of  the  principal  training-ships  and 
scbools  to  which  the  London  School  Board  sent  pupils ;  he  had  in 
many  instances  examined  individually,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Committee,  the  children  sent  at  the  instance  of  the  Board ; 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  instruction,  on  the  whole,  was  not 
ID  a  6atis£actory  state.  The  conditions  under  which  the  Education 
Department  and  the  Home  Office  came  into  conflict  in  regard  to  these 
schools  prevented  the  retention  in  them  of  the  ablest  teachers;  and 
tnining  ships  and  schools  required  the  best  teachers,  viz.  those  who 
had  the  greatest  amount  of  skill  and  character.  Until  this  difficulty 
was  met,  he  for  one  did  not  hope  for  any  improvement  of  much  value. 
Anything  that  the  Ck>uncil  of  the  Association  could  do  to  place  under 
the  Education  Department,  not  only  Day  Industrial  Schools,  but  also 
Indnstrial  Schools  proper,  so  far  as  education  was  concerned,  would  be 
of  great  advantage.  They  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
public  elementary  schools,  and  under  the  Education  Department. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  James  McClelland),  having  thanked  the  authors 
of  the  Papers  for  their  interesting- and  exhaustive  contributions,  referred 
to  some  of  the  causes  of  irregular  attendance  and  non-attendance  at 
school    He  concurred  in  the  view  that  poverty  was  one  cause  of  non- 
attendance.     Another  cause  was  the  indisposition  of  parents  to  allow 
thdr  children  to  attend ;  first,  firom  their  having  work  at  home,  either 
in  attending  to  the  baby  or  washing  going  on  in  the  family.     The 
intemperance  of  the  parents,  he  believed,  produced  more  irregularity 
in  tlie  attendance  of  the  children  than  almost  everjrthing  else.     With 
Ngard  to  compulsion,  he  had  long  objected,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
introduction  of  the  compulsory  clauses  into  the  Act,  and  at  the  Glas- 
gow Congress  read  a  paper  on  the  subject.     Almost  all  School  Boards 
in  dense  populations  foimd  great  difficulty  in   complying  with   the 
clause  in   the  Education   Act,  and  the  London   School  Board  had 
Bpent  no  less  than  20,000/.  per  annimi  in  their  efforts  to  get  children 
^  attend  school,  and  had  hitherto  been  only  partially  successful.     He 
^^d  suggest  a  remedy  which  would  to  a  very  large  extent  alter  that 
state  of  things.     He  was  in  favour  of  establishing  a  system  of  free 
•chools  for  elementary  education  throughout  the  whole  country,  as  a 
JQeans  of  preventing  the  objections  now  raised,  especially  on  the  ground 
4at  the  parent  was  too  poor,  or  was  unwilling  to  pay  the  fees.     The 
Birmingham  School  Board,  as  if  fully  aware  of  these  objections,  had 
^uced  the  rate  for  each  child  to  a  penny  per  week  ;  and  he  believed 
the  same  Board,  if  the  power  had  existed  imder  the  Act  of  1870,  was 
^  &voar  of  going  a  step  further,  and  giving  a  free  elementary  education. 
fte  saw  no  reason  why  the  experiment  should  not  be  made  throughout 
the  kingdom.     Taking  the  average  nimiber  of  children  in  a  family  as 
fcur,  and  the  wages  of  the  parent  at  20^.  a  week — ^a  pretty  high  average 
fer  Uie  whole  of  Great  Britain — that  would  give  52/.  per  annum.     For 
the  education  of  the  four  children  the  parent  would  pay  4/.  10^.,  or 
about  nine  per  cent,  upon  his  earnings.     Turning  to  the  classes  above 
the  working  man  upon  whom  the  school  rate  would  &11,  and  calcula- 
tmg  the   average  rental  throughout  the  kingdom  of  these  classes  at 
the  Bom  of  100/.  a  year,  the  middle-class  man  would  be  rated  on  this 
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sum  at  4ef.  in  the  pound ;  in  other  words,  400  pence,  or  dd«.  4<i.,  as 
the  school  tax  payable  against  the  4/.  10^.  paid  by  the  poor  man.  If 
free  education  were  adopted,  he  might  change  places  and  pay  the 
larger  sum.  The  free  elementary  education  system  had  been  adopted 
in  America.  About  six  years  ago  in  that  country  it  was  agreed  tiutt 
each  State  in  the  Union  should  tax  itself  for  this  free  education  of  the 
common  people ;  and  in  1873  it  was  found  that  out  of  a  population  of 
32,249,000,  there  had  been  raised  for  this  purpose  11,710,000^.,  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  6^.  8^e/.  per  head  of  the  population.  Comparing  thii 
with  the  efforts  of  England  in  the  same  cause,  he  observed  that  out  of 
a  population  of  22,712,000  (according  to  the  census  of  1871),  the  sum 
of  2,039,792/.  had  been  paid  in  the  year  1874  for  elementary  education, 
or  at  the  rate  of  \s,  ^\d,  per  head  of  the  population,  as  against  the 
contribution  in  America  of  6^.  ^\d.  The  contributions  of  America 
were  therefore  in  advance  of  those  of  England  by  nearly  5^.  a  head,  in 
educating  their  children  free.  The  state  of  New  York  alone,  whoee 
population  somewhat  exceeded  that  of  London  and  its  suburbs,  had 
contributed  in  1873  the  sum  of  *  1,932,000/.,  which  was  widiin 
100,000/.  of  the  whole  amoimt  contributed  in  England  with  a  popula- 
tion of  22,712,000.  These  facts  told  greatly  in  favour  of  the  generosity 
of  the  American  people,  who,  he  was  informed,  paid  willingly  the  tax 
imposed  upon  them  for  education.  As  the  result  of  this  free  education, 
New  York  State  reported  that,  in  one  year,  the  increase  of  attendance 
was  upwards  of  80,000 ;  Connecticut  reported  to  the  same  eflect ;  in 
short,  the  report  of  the  whole  Union  showed  that  free  education  had 
increased,  not  only  the  number  of  children  attending,  but  also  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  attended,  notwithstanding  the  draw- 
backs arising  from  heat  in  one  portion  of  the  year,  and  frost  and  snow 
in  the  other,  besides  the  badness  of  the  roads  in  many  portions  of  ibat 
country.  In  conclusion,  he  pid  that  looking  to  the  movements  now 
making  on  this  question  in  America,  and  to  the  very  large  sums  yearly 
contributed  by  the  people  for  this  purpose,  he  hoped  that  ere  \ov% 
Parliament  and  the  Government  of  the  country,  with  the  enormous 
comparative  wealth  of  the  nation,  would  emulate  the  American  peo;^ 
in  promoting  a  system  of  free  elementary  education  for  the  working 
classes. 


The    Progress   of  Primary    Education    during    the    Prestni 
Century.    By  Rowland  Hamilton. 

AFTER  adverting  briefly  to  the  course  of  legislation  as 
affecting  education  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  up 
to  the  formal  inauguration  of  ^  The  Department '  under  the 
charge  of  a  Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  Hamilton 
proceeded : — 

So  far  all  seemed  going  on  smoothly.     The  dread  of  social 
revolution,  which  had  induced  vehement  protests  against  th€ 
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ire  recognition  of  the  educatiou  of  the  masses^  had  passed 
w»y  after  twenty  years'  experience.  A  new  phase  of  the 
lovement  now  comes  into  prominence.  Shortly  after  the 
[ganisation  of  the  Education  Department  a  Royal  Commission 
as  appointed  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle's)^  which  in  the  course 
P  three  years  made  a  very  searching  and  independent  ezami- 
tition  of  the  work  done  by  the  aid  of  State  grants.  The 
isoltft  were  by  no  means  satisfactory.  No  doubt  the  support 
iyen  to  colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  a  well-directed 
fort^  for  without  well-instructed  teachers  j^ood  teaching  is 
ipoBsible.  Disappointment  was,  however,  felt  at  the  slight 
q)on8e  made  by  voluntary  efforts  to  meet  the  expenditure 
om  the  public  purse ;  68  per  cent,  of  the  whole  charges  of 
aintenance  was  found  to  fall  upon  the  State.  Stricter  con- 
tions  were  required  to  be  fulfilled  under  the  well-known 
iTised  Code  of  1862.  But  evils  of  a  far  more  serious  kind  had 
I  be  dealt  with.  The  Royal  Commissioners  reported  that  only 
m  4  of  the  schools  inspected  by  orders  of  the  Committee 
Privy  Council  were  thoroughly  well  taught  in  the  ^  3  R's.' 
he  reports  supplied  to  the  Privy  Council,  however,  had 
lown  90  per  cent,  in  reading,  89  per  cent  in  writing,  and 
J  per  cent,  in  arithmetic  as  *  excellently  '  or  *  well '  instructed, 
minute  of  1853  had  directed  that  three-fourths  of  the  children 
om7to9,  9toll,ll«tol3  years  of  age  respectively,  should 
i  individually  examined ;  but  this  had  never  been  acted  upon, 
id  official  reports  had  been  vaguely  made  on  the  assumed 
one '  or  quality  of  the  teaching  without  any  specific  test  of 
te  results.  So  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  had  to  deal  with  a  system 
ider  which  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  *  well '  or 
deed  *  excellently  well'  taught,  only,  unfortunately,  the 
ifldren,  when  brought  to  the  test,  could  not  for  the  most  part 
ther  read,  or  write,  or  do  sums.  He  quoted  to  the  House  a 
tter  written,  not  to  show  that  the  work  done  was  faulty,  but 
deprecate  the  plan  of  making  the  payments  in  aid  depend 
)on  the  results  of  such  a  specie  examination.  It  ran  liius  : 
U  one  of  the  annual  inspections  we  asked  the  inspector  to 
famine  the  cbildren,  as  they  would  be  examined  according  to 
e  revised  Code,  and  the  result  was — "  Group  1  (infants), 
^  presented  themselves,  and  none  could  read,  write,  or  cypher, 
roup  2  (7  to  9  years  of  age),  6  could  read,  none  write,  and 
ne  cypher.  Group  3  (9  to  14  years  of  age),  3  could  read, 
ne  write,  and  none  cypher.  Group  4  (highest  class),  none 
aid  read,  none  could  write,  and  3  could  cypher."  The 
mager  calculated  he  would  receive  only  5l,  You  would 
turally  suppose,'  continued  Mr.  Lowe,  ^  that  the  report  of  the 
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inspector  was  unfavourable,  but  it  was  not  so.  He  considered 
the  school  in  a  very  fair  state  of  efficiency^  and  that  the  mastei 
had  done  his  duty  during  the  past  year.' 

The  debate  upon  the  subject  was  somewhat  bitterly  stormy 
and  personal.  The  result  was  the  revised  Code,  malong  pay- 
ments depend  directly  upon  the  results  of  individual  ezamiiuh 
tion  in  these  three  rudimentary  subjects.  It  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  that  these  tests  only 
should  be  applied,  and  that  the  inspectors  should  cease  to  take 
cognisance  of  all  relating  to  the  intelligence  of  the  teaching 
bestowed ;  but  it  is  often  alleged,  and  that  by  persons  whose 
experience  gives  weight  to  their  opinions,  that  the  effect  of 
making  the  pecuniary  grant  depend  to  so  great  an  extent  upon 
individual  *  passes '  has  been  to  lower  the  tone  of  instruction  in 
public  elementary  schools  generally. 

There  is  more  in  this  question  than  is  immediately  seen,  and 
the  true  issues  of  it  have  to  be  kept  very  steadily  in  mind,  m 
order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  it.   We  must  notfoij;^ 
that  the  special  object  of  the  public  elementary  school  is  to 
carry  down  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  sound  and  thorough 
in  its  degree,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  classes,  and  the  moet 
valuable  experience  gained  of  late  years  has  been  that  teachers 
well  trained  in  the  special  art  of  teaching  can  carry  down 
instruction  to  an  extent  which  was  formerly,  and  still  is  by 
many,  deemed  impossible.     An   untrained   teacher,  however 
high  his  individual  attainments,  will  find  himself  totally  unable 
to  teach  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  coming  under 
his  charge.     He  naturally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
cannot  be  taught,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt 
such  an  impossibility.     His  friends  who  know  his  attainments 
and  the  pains  he  may  have  taken  to  perform  his  uncongenial 
task,  may  agree  with  him.     But  the  special  skill  of  the  weU- 
trained  teacher  is  shown  by  the  largely  increased  number  of 
minds  upon  which  he  can  exercise  an  influence,  the  beneficent 
value   of  which  can  hardly  be  over-rated.     The  borders  of 
higher  civilisation  are  extended,  and  energies  are  called  oot 
which,  after  all,  are  often  not  so  much  dormant  in  the  mind  of 
the  learner,  as  foreign  to  the  experiences  of  the  ordinary  teacher. 
But  invaluable  as  is  the  work  thus  made  good,  it  does  not  satisfy 
the  popular  notion  of  success  either  among  teachers  or  the 
public  at  large.     This  lower  section  will  rarely  achieve  dis- 
tinguished success — certainly  not  that  early  success  which  brings 
speedy  credit  to  the  teacher,  as  teachers  are  now  approver* 
No  doubt  to  all  but  those  who  are  not  only  well  trained,  bat  to 
the  manner  bom,  the  task  of  teaching  the  dullest  and  most  idle 
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duldren  is  wearisome  and  numbing  in  the  extreme.  There 
will  always  be  a  natural  desire  to  escape  from  it.  It  is  against 
tluB  natural  tendency  that  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard.  The 
b^h  nobility  and  usefulness  of  the  art  of  teaching,  especially 
tt  applied  to  the  large  average  of  dull  and  ordinary  minds,  must 
be  independently  recognised,  and  the  State  on  its  part  Tvill  do 
well  to  insist  upon  tests  of  that  searching  and  individual  cha- 
racter which  will  best  show  the  measure  of  work  of  this  kind 
winch  has  actually  been  accomplished.  Add  to  these  tests,  if 
JOQ  will,  on  the  higher  side.  All  such  advancements,  as  far 
ttdiey  can  be  earned  out  with  a  due  regard  to  the  primary 
olgects  for  which  these  schools  are  designed,  will  be  most 
liwtily  welcomed  by  all  true  friends  of  education.  Neverthe- 
lesB  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1858  conveys  a  warning 
which  must  never  be  forgotten  ;  especially  the  fact  that  without 
some  definite  tests  to  aid  their  judgment,  experienced  inspectors 
eooid  give  most  flattering  reports  upon  teaching,  the  results  of 
lAich  were  most  unpractical  and  unsatisfactory  to  those  most 
nearly  concerned.  I  do  not  doubt  that  under  the  old  system  some 
most  admirable  schools  flourished,  and  that  in  these  cases  both 
the  managers  and  the  inspectors  were  well  left  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  discretion.  Neither  do  I  doubt  that  there 
are  now  some  schools  which  earn  a  large  grant,  but  in  which 
fte  teaching  is  of  the  most  superficial  and  worthless  character. 
There  are  such  cases  in  every  profession  and  calling.  Clever 
acamps  and  charlatans  make  war  against  the  true  interests  of 
aodety  on  every  side,  and  constantly  obtain  a  temporary  sue- 
eeas.  Schools  cannot  escape  their  share  of  the  general  evil, 
but  happily  it  tends  to  work  its  own  cure.  The  mere  *  crammer  * 
is  beaten  in  the  long  run.  The  children  run  through  a  standard 
ene  year,  disclose  the  weakness  of  their  training  in  the  next, 
•nd  false  work  is  more  surely  detected  by  a  simple  and  valid 
teat  continuously  applied,  than  by  any  more  artificial  methods. 
With  those  who  desire  to  raise  the  standard  of  education 
generally  I  most  cordially  sympathise,  and  only  urge  that 
We  must  insist  upon  the  whole,  and  not  be  content  with  a 
part  We  must  have  primary  education  carried  down  on  the 
one  side  to  every  child  in  the  kingdom ;  they  are  to  be  had  if 
proper  means  are  used  to  bring  them,  not  to  schools  where  they 
will  be  overlooked  and  neglected,  but  to  instructors  who  know 
their  needs  and  can  lead  them  on  by  well-devised  steps  at  least 
to  such  a  measure  of  knowledge  as  can  be  attained  in  public 
elementary  schools.  If  only  adequate  teaching  power  is  pro- 
vided, there  are  few  indeed  who  cannot  be  brought  up  to  this 
level.    There  is  no  class  of  children  who,  under  the  pretence 
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that  they  are  incapable  of  learning,  should  be  made  mere 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  but  there  are  many  now 
neglected  who  do  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  higher  order  of  the 
art  of  teaching  than  can  be  measured  by  conventional  standards. 
On  the  other  side  we  require  secondary  schools  in  close  con- 
nection with  all  primary  schools.  We  do  not  want  the  one 
instead  of  the  other.     Both  are  equally  requisite. 

If  the  thorough  teaching  of  the  ^  3  R's '  were  incompatible 
with  any  system  of  sound  education,  there  would  be  mofe 
reason  to  listen  to  the  objections  made  to  the  tests  imposed  in 
them,  which  come  from  the  lower  side.  The  way  in  nvhich 
intelligent  teaching,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  rudiments,  are 
sometimes  put  in  opposition  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  There 
are  managers  and  teachers  who  prefer  a  general  examination  in 
class,  where  the  best  part  might  answer  for  the  whole,  instead 
of  a  test  which  everyone  must  satisfy  individually.  But  this 
is  merely  the  result  of  conscious,  though,  perhaps,  unacknow- 
ledged, weakness.  Can  reading  from  a  well-chosen  selection  of 
books  on  subjects  which  call  forth  the  intelligence  of  children, 
result  in  their  being  unable  to  read  ?  If  they  write  down  facto 
or  passages  that  it  may  be  desired  to  impress  on  their  memo- 
ries, will  it  be  found  that  they  cannot  write  at  all  ?  Can  arith- 
metic be  better  taught  than  by  applying  it  to  any  question 
suggested  by  the  incidents  of  life,  or  those  found  in  boob? 
So  we  find  in  all  the  best  schools  where  the  teaching  is  ene^ 
getic  and  thorough,  that  the  work  done  is  far  above  the  bare 
minimum  required  to  satisfy  the  letter  of  the  code.  In  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  true  success  be  secured.  All 
good  and  zealous  teachers  or  school  managers  will  regard  the 
Government  inspection  as  in  some  sort  a  test  of  the  soundr 
ness  of  their  work,  but  in  no  way  the  measure  of  its  extent 
Where  zeal  and  energy  are  wanting,  the  poverty  of  the 
results  is  suflSciently  evident,  but  we  should  know  very  wdl 
that  such  high  qualities  as  zeal  and  good  sense  are  not  to 
be  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  order  of  Council 
The  law  can  do  no  more  than  enforce  a  minimum  which  can 
be  specifically  defined.  The  conclusion  is  that  while  we  may 
expect  the  Government  to  maintain  some  definite  standard 
below  which  no  school  must  be  suffered  to  sink,  we  must  look 
to  the  individual  energy  and  capacity  of  those  in  personal 
charge  of  schools  for  advancing  the  range  of  education  to  higher 
levels. 

No  one  will  contend  that  the  Revised  Code  of  1862  was 
perfect,  or,  still  less,  that  it  should  have  been  maintained  with* 
out  those  extensions  which  further  experience  suggested.    Bat 
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I  do  say  that  that  measure  saved  us  from  a  system^  the  probable 
results  of  which  would  have  been  a  large  number  of  practically 
inefficient  schools;  and  though  with  these  there  might  have  been 
many  of  a  high  character,  there  would  have  been  no  security  that 
the  fdnds  granted  by  the  State  for  primary  education  would 
have  been  rightly  devoted  to  that  specific  object.  Further, 
the  teachers  of  all  alike  would  have  obtained  a  qua^  vested 
mterest  in  their  appointments,  subject  to  no  adequate  control 
whatever  as  to  the  real  efficiency  of  the  services  they  rendered. 
Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  this  Code,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  National  Edu- 
cation, inasmuch  as  it  miposed,  in  a  way  which  could  not  be 
mirtaken,  the  duty  of  carrying  teaching  down  to  every  indi- 
vidual child  in  a  public  elementary  school.  The  task,  no  doubt, 
was  a  harder  one  than  was  supposed ;  but  with  that  conviction 
has  grown  also  the  assurance  that  means  can  be  found  to  fulfil 
it  No  class  is  inaccessible  to  the  teacher  fittingly  trained  for 
the  work  which  has  to  be  accomplished. 

To  return  now  to  the  more  material  progress  made  in  the 
work  of  education.  In  1867  Lord  John  Russell  brought  for- 
ward the  proposal  for  a  Minister  of  Education  with  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  but  this  met  with  so  little  support  that  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  Act  of  1870  was^  in  fact,  the  final  result  of 
a  series  of  efforts  extending  over  more  than  half  a  century. 
It  applies  in  England  especially  to  ^  Elementary  Education.' 
Higher  class  education  is  not  referred  to  in  it,  and  its  ma- 
dunery  differs  materially  from  that  which  has  been  ordained 
for  Scotland.  Much  more  was  left  to  individual  action.  If  a 
parish  or  district  was  found  to  be  provided  with  a  sufficiency  of 
school  accommodation  calculated  upon  very  moderate  bases, 
especially  as  regards  the  quality  of  teaching  required,  no 
ferther  action  was  taken  by  the  Education  Department  The 
result,  however,  of  the  detailed  examinations  held  throughout 
the  country  under  this  Act  showed  that  a  very  large  majority 
rf  the  schools  which  had  not  come  under  Government  inspec- 
tion, were  so  weak  in  teaching  power  that,  even  where  the 
tttendance  was  comparatively  good,  the  elder  children  failed 
generally  to  pass  the  standard  (II.  of  the  Code)  considered 
spphcable  to  children  of  8  years  old  in  a  well-established 
BchooL  Exceptions  there  were  sometimes  in  very  unexpected 
quarters  where  adequate  means  had  produced  adequate  results, 
uid  in  these  cases  no  change  whatever  was  called  for.  The 
^neral  consequence  of  these  examinations,  however,  was  a  call 
0  supply  the  deficiencies  disclosed.  The  progress  made  since 
he  Act  came  into  operation  may  be  summarised  as  follows, 
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showing  the  Dumber  of  schools  and  of  children  in  average  a 
tendance : — 


*  Voluntary ' 
Schools 

Children 

Board 
Schools 

Children 

ToUl 
Sdhools 

Total 
Childrai 

1871-2 
1872-3 
1873-4 
1874-5 
1876-6 

9,772 
10,674 
11,408 
12,081 
12,677 

1,327,300 
1,412,000 
1,641,000 
1,610,000 
1,667,000 

82 

620 

838 

1,136 

1.696 

8,700 

70,000 

138,000 

227,000 

328,000 

9,854 
11,094 
12,246 
13,217 
14,273 

1,336.000 
1,482,000 
1,670,000 
1,837,000 
1,985,000 

The  first  action^  it  will  be  seen,  was  taken  by  private  in- 
dividuals acting,  no  doubt,  under  the  stimulus  that  if  provisioi 
were  not  made  voluntarily,  the  order  for  a  School  Board  woulc 
follow. 

In  1867  the  niunber  of  schools  was  7,022,  and  of  children 
911,681,  so  that  in  10  years  the  average  attendance  has  more 
than  doubled.  A  similar  advance  is  shown  by  the  returns  from 
Scotland. 

A  material  change  in  the  standard  tests  of  the  Code  is 
1872  makes  it  impossible  to  compare  fairly  the  results  of  the 
first  and  last  years  of  the  decade,  but  since  that  date  the  aver- 
age ^  passes,'  as  shown  by  the  examination,  have  somewhat 
declined ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  very  large  numbei 
of  children,  previously  ill-taught,  or  untaught  altogether,  have 
had  to  be  absorbed  into  the  numbers  under  instruction. 

In  England,  as  in  Scotland,  250  attendances  at  schoo 
qualify  a  child  over  7  years  old  for  examination,  that  ifl 
tiiree  days  out  of  the  school  week  of  five,  excluding  holidays 
is  accepted  as  ^  regular  attendance,'  and  a  portion  of  these  onlj 
are  actually  presented  for  examination. 

The  progressive  results  since  1871-2  are  as  follows:— 


Year 

No. 

Increase  on 

Increase  on 

No.     ' 

Increase  on 

Increase  Bad 

qanlified 

previous  year 

1871-2 

presented 

pronousyear 

1871-J 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

l*eroat> 

1871-2 

793,000 

662,000 

— 

— 

1872-3 

888,800 

12 

12 

762,000 

13-73 

18-75 

1873-4 

1,013,000 

14 

27-6 

868,000 

14 

29-8 

1874-6 

1,142,000 

12-76 

44 

974,000 

18-5 

47 

1875-6 

1,282,000 

12  26 

61-5 

1,143,000 

17-35 

72-65 

The  total  estimated  population  of  England  and  Wale 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  years,  deducting  one-seventh « 
of  a  class  who  do  not  go  to  public  elementary  schools,  is  abou 
2,800,000,  though  some  (3^  per  cent.)  over  that  age  continu 
attendance  at  school.  Making  due  allowance  for  all  such  dil 
ferences,  it  appears  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  children  of  thes 
ages  are  found  on  the  register  of  some  inspected  school.    Th 
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tion  of  these  attending  ^  regularly '  in  the  sense  explained 
rever,  under  61  per  cent.,^  and  of  these  again  89  per  cent, 
ere  presented  for  examination.  This  brings  us  down  to 
cent,  actually  examined^  and  as  58  pel*  cent,  only  passed 
jtely  in  all  three  subjects,  we  come  to  the  deplorably  low 
)f  22  per  cent,  successfully  instructed, .  There  are  of 
other  means  of  education,  but  Industrial  and  Workhouse 
Is  and  Reformatories  will  not  account  for  more  than  2  to 
;ent.  of  the  deficiency.  There  are  also  602  schools,  mostly 
which  are  partially  inspected,  though  not  claiming  a 
in  aid,  but  these  add  little  over  1^  per  cent,  to  the 
3rs  presented  for  examination,  and  show  still  more  im- 
t  results.  Lastly,  there  are  many  schools  passed  five  or  six 
ago  under  the  Act  of  1870,  of  which  little  or  nothing  is 
nown,  but  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  their  average 
icy  is  on  a  still  lower  scale. 

odand  shows  better  results.  Taking  similar  bases  of 
ition  (giving  a  total  of  414,000),  about  77  per  cent. 
:  on  registers ;  the  ^  regular  '  attendance  is  70^  per  cent., 
le  proportion  of  these  actually  presented  84^  per  cent. ; 
;  a  result  of  46  J  per  cent,  as  against  38  per  cent,  submitted 
test  of  examination  ;  while  as  the  complete  passes  were 
;h  as  73  per  cent.,  the  final  proportion  successfully  in- 
ed  is  34  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  as  against  22  per  cent,  in 
kud. 

child,  however,  may  have  received  some  substantial 
t  who  fails  in  one  out  of  the  three  subjects  of  examination. 
;ing  the  passes  severally,  a  better  result  is  shown.  The 
itages  are : — 

Beading  Writing  Arithmetio 

In  England    ...     87  79j  70 

In  Scotland    ...    94  88^  81^ 

further  points  in  the  statistical  returns  are  worth  notice, 
g  the  standards  suitable  to  the  ages  of  children  who 
been  in  fair  attendance  in  well-ordered  schools  from 
y,  there  should  be  about  52  per  cent  of  children  of  7  to 
rs  old  examined  in  Standards  I.  to  III.,  and  48  per  cent, 
to  12  inclusive,  in  Standards  IV.  to  VI.  Instead  of 
he  proportions  in  England  are  about  78  and  20  per  cent 
jtively.  In  Scotland  it  is  very  much  the  same.  It  is 
T  obvious  that  when  children  over  10  years  old  are 
ht  forward  in  the  lower  standards,  a  tale  of  previous 

lere  ahonld  be  some  addition  made  for  those  who  have  been  to  two  or  more 
;  only  those  are  now  examined  who  have  made  the  required  attendances  in 
ooL 
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neglect  is  disclosed.     Now  we  find  over  this  age  in  the  Ist, 
2ndLy  and  3rd  standards  respectively, 

In  EDgland  .    .     162  per  cent.    39'4    per  cent,    and    69  per  cent 
In  Scotland      .     14*5        „  43*83        „  „     79  „ 

There  is  one  more  point  to  which  I  will  allude.  Sucoess 
in  teaching  must  after  all,  on  the  average,  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  number  of  qualified  teachers  employed.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  children  w1k> 
should  in  an  average  of  the  kind  be  set  down  for  every  teatxher. 
The  number  on  the  registers  are  never  all  in  school  together; 
that  would  give  too  large  a  result.  But  to  take  the  numbers 
in  *  average  attendance,'  though  fair  on  nearly  numerical 
grounds,  would  leave  out  of  sight  the  very  important  fact  that 
irregular  attendance  is  constantly  bringing  before  the  teacher, 
children  who  have  more  or  less  fallen  behindhand,  and  give 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Taking  the  two 
extremes,  I  find  that  there  are  to  every  certificated  teacher  in 
England  128  childen  on  the  registers,  and  86  in  avera^  attend- 
ance. Taking  head  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupu-teachers 
together,  the  number  of  children  to  each  is  50  and  33  respec- 
tively. The  figures  differ  very  little  in  Scotland ;  they  give 
to  each  certificated  teacher  105  on  the  register  and  79  on 
average  attendance.  To  every  teacher,  assistant,  &c.,  49  and 
37  respectively. 

Leaving  these  details,  all  of  which  however  are  of  very  signi- 
ficant importance,  I  may  very  briefly  notice  two  great  canses 
of  the  weakness  of  the  system  of  primary  education  in  England. 
The  first  is  the  utter  want  of  any  organisation  which  generally 
prevails.  The  letter,  rather  than  the  spirit  of  our  parochial 
system, survives,  not  only  in  rural  districts,  but  in  large  towns; 
divisions  of  the  most  inconvenient  kind  are  maintained,  which 
serve  to  impede  rather  than  to  promote  any  action  that  may  be 
required  for  purposes  of  conjoint  interest.  It  is  true  that  1^ 
out  of  223  boroughs,and  2,346  out  of  14,094  parishes  and  civil 
districts  are  under  School  Boards,  representing  rather  more  than 
half  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  little  less  than 
half  are  under  bye  laws  approved  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  Act  of  1876  is  mtended  to  supply  regulations  for 
the  remainder.  Lord  Sandon's  speech  in  July,  on  moving 
the  Education  vote,  showed  a  laudable  determination  to  keep 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  other  local  authorities  up  to  their 
legal  duties  in  respect  of  such  matters  as  school  attendance. 
But  this  will  by  no  means  meet  the  full  measure  of  the  waste 
and  inefficiency  which  prevail  on  all  sides.      There  are  a  vast 
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imnber  of  small  schools  near  together,  in  all  of  which  the 
teachers  are  committed  to  the  hopeless  task  of  instructing 
Mdren  of  all  ages,  from  3  years  old  up  to  the  higher 
standards,  often  with  a  staff  wholly  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose; whUe  the  same  nominal  teaching  power,  rationally 
applied  to  infant  schools  and  schools  for  elder  children,  in  con- 
nection with  one  where  the  higher  standards  and  ^  extra  sub- 
jects'  could  be  properly  taught,  would  be  fully  competent  to 
secure  a  far  higher  standard  of  efficiency  in  every  respect. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  rural  districts  where  distance  imposes  an 
iosnrmountable  obstacle  to  such  arrangements,  but  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  this  waste  is  owing  entirely  to  a  lack  of  the 
will,  or  of  the  faculties  which  enable  neighbours  to  act  together 
for  their  conmion  benefit.  There  is  a  money  difficulty  m  the 
background,  owing  to  the  irregular  manner  in  which  property 
Bobject  to  rating  has  been  assessed.  As  long  as  a  rate  of  so 
much  in  the  pound  bears  a  different  proportion  to  the  actual 
Talne  of  property  in  adjoining  parishes,  a  common  rate  must 
inevitably  be  a  subject  of  heartburnings  and  contentions.  The 
long  promised  Act  for  equal  rating  valuations,  is  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance  for  this,  as  well  as  for  many  other  measures 
of  local  self-government. 

All  this  work  of  organisation  is  yet  before  us.  Whether 
the  average  of  our  schools  is  to  advance  in  efficiency,  or  to 
drift  back  to  a  very  unequal  and  unsatisfactory  level,  depends 
neatly,  not  only  upon  the  vigour  with  which  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts  of  1870,  1873,  and  1876  are  administered,  but 
also  upon  the  firmness  shown  by  the  Education  Department 
itself  in  maintaining  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  all  schools 
Doming  under  its  supervision.  If  a  Royal  Commission  were 
appointed  in  1878,  similar  to  that  constituted  in  1858,  its 
nvestigations  would  no  doubt  show  that  much  good  work  has 
)een  done  during  the  past  twenty  years,  but  would  hardly  fail 
Jsoto  disclose  a  vast  amount  of  remediable  waste  and  ineffi- 
iency,  which  have  yet  to  be  combated  and  overcome. 

The  other  great  difficulty,  against  which  we  have  to  contend 
Q  England,  is  the  want  of  any  popular  appreciation  of  an 
dequate  standard  of  primary  education.  Low  as  are  the 
squirements  of  the  Education  Department,  they  are,  as  yet, 
uuntained  with  much  difficulty  in  many  quarters.  Here  and 
lere,  indeed,  where  a  good  school  has  been  established  for 
nne  years,  the  commonly  reputed  ^  impossibilities '  are  easily 
rercome.  But  as  a  rule  ^  laming  '  is  a  mystery,  and  parents 
\  a  body,  and  in  many  cases  even  school  managers,  have  little 
rmpathy  with,  and  can  afford  no  discriminating  support  to  the 
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teacher.  And  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  long-establishet 
system  of  Scotland  has  given  her  such  an  immense  advantage 
The  reports  from  thence  show  clearly  enough  that  suitabli 
schools  had  not  increased  in  due  proportion  with  the  increaa 
of  wealth  and  of  population.  The  system  was  indeed  ii 
palpable  danger  of  losing  its  pre-eminently  national  character 
and  primary  education,  though  in  some  sense  within  the  reach  o; 
anyone,  was  not  by  any  means  duly  provided  for  alL  But  thougl 
by  far  too  great  a  number  were  left  behind,  the  traditions  a 
liberal  education  were  still  preserved,  and  these  traditiom 
must  be  maintained.  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  means  by  whid 
this  great  end  is  best  to  be  secured  will  form  the  subject  oi 
special  discussion  in  the  present  Congress.  The  more  complete 
and  higher  co-ordination  of  the  two  is  the  only  rational  outcome 
of  the  present  educational  movement,  and  from  the  side  of  the 
lower  grade  of  schools  will  I  now  urge  a  few  brief  pleas  ii 
favour  of  its  necessity. 

To  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  them,  is  neithei 
possible  nor  desirable ;  that  the  upper  classes  of  some  public 
elementary  schools,  and  the  lower  classes  of  most  secondai} 
schools,  should  overlap  in  their  range,  may  be  a  matter  iH 
expedient  arrangement.  Such  points  are  matters  of  detail  tc 
be  determined  by  special  circumstances.  Their  intimate  asso- 
ciation is  in  any  case  indispensable.  On  the  score  of  economy 
many  hard-worked  primary  teachers  may  well  be  relieved  ol 
the  charge  of  a  few  scholars  only  who  make  large  claims  oz 
their  energies,  but  who  could  be  both  better  and  far  mm. 
easily  provided  for  in  separate  schools;  moreover  a  child  oi 
somewhat  superior  capacity,  kept  in  a  lower  school,  is  apt  tc 
fall  into  a  state  of  self-sufficiency,  ruinous  to  himself,  and  fur 
ther,  to  set  an  example  of  ostentatious  ease  in  getting  througl 
his  work,  which  tends  to  have  a  most  detrimental  efiect  upoE 
his  fellows.  Let  him  find  his  level,  whatever  it  may  be,  b} 
•hard  work,  the  higher  the  better,  and  his  c^areer  will  be  i 
stimulus  and  an  incentive  to  all.  Again,  though  all  cannot  attaii 
the  uppermost  places,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  keep  up  i 
CK)ntinuity  of  interest  with  those  who  do.  There  is  no  reasoi 
to  fear  an  excess  of  so  rare  an  effort  as  that  of  original  thought 
The  many,  in  all  ranks  of  society,  must  of  necessity  be  led 
and  only  those  most  grossly  ignorant  can  be  altogether  ignoran 
of  the  fact  But  that  on  the  average  a  wiser  discriminatio] 
will  be  used  in  the  choice  of  those  whom  the  many  aooep 
as  their  guides,  is  a  result  which  may  be  reasonably  expecta 
from  more  widely  diffused  education,  especially  where  sustaine 
by  higher  associations.     This  power  must,  in  some  sort,  b 
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exercised  by  aU,  and  all  may  learn  something  of  the  nature  and 
measure  of  their  responsibilities  in  this  respect. 

We  must  look  also  to  the  influence  of  secondary  education  to 
modify  and  correct,  even  though  it  may  do  so  only  indirectly, 
the  necessary  crudeness  and  imperfection  of  formal  teaching 
confined  to  the  early  years  of  childhood.  One  of  the  greatest 
di£Bculties  in  our  present  highly  complex  system  of  industrial 
oiganisation,  arises  from  a  want  of  that  rational  versatility 
wUch  can  best  be  induced  by  a  higher,  more  prolonged,  and 
more  liberal  culture  of  the  faculties.  The  advantages  of  timely 
Izsining  may  be  freely  admitted,  but  labour  may  be  specialised 
too  early  and  too  exclusively.  Hence  it  is  that  any  new  in- 
dustrial invention  is  apt  at  first  to  be  overlooked,  and  then 
perhaps,  when  tardy  success  comes  at  last,  it  is  so  servilely  and 
unintelligently  copied,  that  waste  of  labour,  loss,  and  misery 
result  from  supply  thus  recklessly  increased  in  excess  of  any 
possible  demand.  It  was  this  phase  of  trouble  that  oppressed 
the  great  heart  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  led  his  powerful  mind  to 
the  dangerous  economic  fallacy  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
arose  from  a  general  over-supply  of  commodities.  It  is  not 
o?er-6Qpply,but  supply  thus  ill  adapted  and  blindly  afforded,  that 
was  and  is  the  cause  of  much  suffering  and  disappointment. 
There  is  no  radical  and  adequate  cure  for  this  great  cause  of 
eyil,  short  of  the  general  diffusion  of  a  wider  and  more  liberal 
cultare. 

Both  in  Engltod  and  Scotland  a  strong  feeling  prevails 

that  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  form  of  endowments,  now 

very  partially  utilised,  might  most  righteously  be  made  avail- 

dJe  for  the   purposes   of  secondary  and   higher   education. 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament,  on  the  motions 

rf  Lord  Fortescue  in  June  1875  and  June  1876,  it  appears 

that  the  total  amount  of  these  in  England  was  nearly  620,000^. 

Of  these  166,000^.  had  been  dealt  with  up  to  the  latter  date, 

onder  schemes  agreed  upon  by  the  late  Endowed  Schools  Com- 

DMssianers,  which  have  received  Her  Majesty's  approval ;  but 

▼cry  little  has  been  done  since  the  work  was  handed  over  to 

the  Charity  Commissioners.     Some  70,000^.  of  schemes  are  in 

abeyance,  and  331,000^.,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 

ha?e  not  been  defdt  with  in  any  way.     Further,  some  1,600 

onall  endowments  aggregating  about  50,0002.,  come  under  the 

powers  of  the  Education  Department,  under  sec.  75  of  the 

£lementary  Education  Act  of  1870.    Even  small  sums  such  as 

these  might  be  most  usefully  employed  in  carrying  out  any 

well-devised  scheme  for  the  due  grouping  of  schools. 

Perhaps  we  need  hardly  wish  that  more  rapid  progress 
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should  be  made  in  dealing  with  these  funds  untQ  it  can  be 
more  clearly  determined  upon  what  principles  they  should  be 
treated.     Funds  applied  to  an  object  so  essentially  liberal  as 
education^  must  be  twice  blessed^  to  the  receiver  as  well  as  the 
giver,  to  be  of  any  true  utility  to  the  conununity.     To  appro- 
priate them  locally  without  regard  to  this  condition^  would  be 
to  parody  the  folly  of  a  man  who  insists  upon  eating  more  than 
he  can  ^gest,  on  the  plea  of  saving  his  food.     Wisely  adminis- 
tered, the  sum  might  be  made  of  great  advantage  in  helping  out 
the  connection  between  primary  and  secondary  schools.     It  is 
far  too  large  to  be  suffered  to  go  to  waste,  though  even  setting 
aside  any  other  considerations  of  adverse  claims,  it  is  much  too 
small  to  support  any  independent  scheme  for  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

The  subject  is  one  of  those  to  which  renewed  attention 
should  be  given  in  the  coming  Session. 


On  the  Value  of  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Structure  and  FunC" 
tions  of  the  Human  Body,  By  John  Stbuthers,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  evidence  that  the  kind  of  knowledge 
to  which  these  remarks  relate  is  making  way,  there  is  a 
very  general  impression  that  it  belongs  to  professional  know- 
ledge, and  that  we  can  get  on  well  without  it.  Few  associate  it 
with  the  idea  of  education,  or  are  aware  that  it  may  have 
a  bearing  on  our  opinions  on  questions  of  great  interest  and 
importance. 

In  common  with  other  parts  of  education  our  subject  pre- 
sents two  aspects — the  educational  and  the  ultimate  valaea. 
Although  in  many  schools  homage  is  paid  to  the  modern 
demand  for  scientific  instruction  in  the  list  of  subjects  pro- 
fessed to  be  taught,  it  is  at  the  same  time  common  to  hear  the 
opinion  that  this  modem  intruder  is  not  a  good  instrument  (m 
education ;  that  a  natural  science  may  be  got  up  by  crammiBS 
in  a  few  months,  while  we  may  spend  five  or  seven  yean  at 
Latin  or  Greek,  and  then  be  sufficiently  grounded  to  pursoe 
them  farther ;  that  the  one  is  cram  and  the  other  educatioit 
When  I  hear  this,  it  is  to  me  proof  that  the  natural  science  of 
the  speaker's  experience  is  no  real  natural  science,  but  rather 
what  I  would  call  unnatural  science.  That  there  should  be 
this  great  misconception  is  not  wonderful  when  we  consider  the 
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kind  of  notions  of  science  which  must  have  been  carried  away 

till   quite  recently  even  from   the   Universities.     Perhaps   I 

cannot  illustrate  this  better  than  by  quoting  the  evidence  of  a 

professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  given  so  lately  a& 

1870,  before  the  Royal  Conmiission  on  Scientific  Instruction. 

He  is  asked,  *  With  respect  to  philosophical  apparatus,  do  you 

think  that  that  is  greatly  wanting  in  the  University  ?  '  and  the 

reply  is,  ^  There  is  none  at  all.'     That  evidence  will  be  found 

(m  page  286  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 

Commission.     What  a  revelation  we  have  here  of  what  science 

must  have  been  in  Cambridge  till  within  the^e  few  years  ! 

Turning  to  the  Oxford  evidence  before  the  same  Commis- 
sion, we  find  Dr.  Acland,  to  whom  science  in  Oxford  owes  so 
much,  relating  that  thirty  years  ago  there  was  ^  no  such  thing 
in  Oxford  as  practical  work  in  science  except  Buckland's 
geological  excursions.'  In  Dr.  Acland's  project  for  a  Museum 
even  Buckland  declined  to  join,  writing :  *  The  case  is  so 
absolutely  hopeless  that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.' 

In  view  of  such  a  history  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  the 
statesmen  of  this  country  have  done  so  little  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  natural  sciences,  of  which  during  their  University 
career  they  saw  nothing,  or  nothing  real  or  attractive.  What 
a  contrast  the  British  Government  presents  in  this  respect  to 
that  of  Germany!  Ere  long,  however,  the  new  museums  and 
laboratories,  with  instruction  by  men  who  are  also  engaged 
in  research,  must  tell  in  the  education  of  our  statesmen,  and 
lead  to  a  better  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  State  in  this 
direction. 

It  may  seem  that  this  criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  Scotch 
Universities,  which  have  long  possessed  chairs  for  nearly  all 
the  natural  sciences,  but  the  employment  of  the  objective  and 
experimental  methods  in  teaching  is,  as  a  system,  comparatively 
recent  I -recollect  very  well — too  well  ever  to  forget  it— that 
in  my  student  days,  in  Edinburgh  University,  the  physical 
sciences  mostly  were  taught  by  the  professor  reading  a  manu- 
script. There  were  exceptions  here  and  there,  but  the  recog- 
nition of  the  primary  importance  of  the  demonstration  of 
^alities  and  of  laboratory  training  of  the  individual  is  modem 
even  in  our  comparatively  active  and  by  no  means  wealthy 
Universities. 

Natural  science  of  this  kind  was,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent 
a  thing  of  cramming,  and  must  have  been  uninteresting  if  not 
i^ulsive.  But  wmle  I  say  so  I  am  at  the  same  time  bound 
to  confess  my  impression  that  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek 
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partook  no  less  of  the  nature  of  cramming,  and  I  venture  t 
express  the  opinion  that  it  remains  largely  so  to  this  day 
Those  who  know  the  old  English  Universities  will  admit  thai 
with  those  who  do  work,  it  is  largely  a  process  of  coaching  an< 
being  coached,  and  I  fear  it  must  be  said  that  our  Scotch  Uni 
versities  are  still  far  from  not  being  open  to  the  same  criticism 
It  is  very  well  for  the  teachers  in  our  Universities  and  Gramma 
Schools  to  cry  out  against  examinations  as  a  test  of  education 
and  in  that  I  agree  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  that  teaching 
and  examination  ought  to  go  on  together ;  but  my  not  incon- 
siderable observation  as  a  teacher  leads  me  to  the  conclusioi 
that  these  same  Grammar  Schools  and  Universities  are,  in  the 
main,  but  cramming-places.  The  fact  is  that  cramming  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  It  is  the  easiest  method  to  the  teacher^ 
and  the  simplest  method  to  the  pupil;  it  is  the  cheapest 
method  to  the  parent,  for  true  education  means  limited  classes 
and  larger  school  fees ;  and  no  doubt,  too,  cramming  is  a  test 
of  ability  of  its  kind,  for  clever  boys  generally  have  bettei 
memories  than  dull  boys.  What  amount  of  truth  there  may 
be  in  the  not  infrequent  remark  that  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  at  school,  and  in  after-life,  are  often  not  the  samej 
may  (after  duly  considering  the  important  point  as  to  when 
the  boy  began  really  to  work)  find  a  ready  explanation  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  school  process  was  cramming,  not  that 
education  by  which  the  real  powers  of  the  boy  might  have 
been  detected  and  called  into  action.  The  object  of  all  educar 
tion  should  be  to  train  the  boy,  or  girl,  to  observe  and  to  reflect 
as  well  as  to  recollect  and  repeat,  and  I  maintain  not  only  that 
the  natural  sciences,  physical  and  biological,  are  well  fitted 
to  assist  in  this,  but  that  it  cannot  otherwise  be  attained. 

If  it  is  admitted,  as  surely  it  will,  that  a  human  being  ought 
to  be  able  to  observe  the  things  around  him  as  he  passes 
through  life,  I  ask  how  is  this  to  be  attained  except  by  train- 
ing in  early  life  in  the  exercise  of  the  senses  ?  Are  there  not 
many  persons  who  could  not  tell  the  *  lie '  of  the  rocks  on  the 
roadside  along  which  they  have  travelled  for  many  years,  or 
even  the  relative  lengths  of  their  own  fingers?  There  are  few 
objects  which  we  admire  more,  or  which  are  in  a  vague  general 
way  more  familiar  to  us,  than  the  new  moon;  but  if  we  ask  any 
ten  persons  to  write  down  whether  the  concavity  or  convexity 
of  the  new  moon  is  forwards,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  lefty 
as  many  will  be  wrong  as  right.  I  remember  once  seeing  t 
shepherd's  dog  in  a  steamboat  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  look- 
ing intentiy  down  upon  the  working  of  the  engine  and  wagging 
his  tail,  and  it  struck  me  that  the  collie  was  setting  a  good  ex- 
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ample  to  the  persons  standing  vacantly  around.     The  hahit  of 
observation  of  the  objects  and  phenomena  around  us  is  valuable 
not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  is  essential  to  that  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  faculty  which  science  is  so  capable  of  furnishing. 
The  training  of  the  reasoning  powers  given  by  the  right  study 
of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
gnrpassed.  The  invariable  sequences  in  physics  and  chemistry 
tram  ns  to  know  what  certainly  is,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to 
haye  a  cause  to  accomplish  the  result.     The  sciences  of  life, 
agam,  while  on  the  one  hand  presenting  us  with  much  that  is 
^ent,  and  giving  that  education  of  the  reasoning  powers 
which  the  study  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  brings  with 
it,  on  the  other  hand  teach  us,  by  the  uncertainty  of  some  of 
the  results,  the  necessity  of  cautiously  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain all  the  accessory  influences,  and  accustom  us  to  recognise 
the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of  doubt  where  certainty   is   not 
attainable.     It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  mind  unexercised  in 
physical  science  is  apt  not  to  know  when  it  has  or  has  not  hold 
of  a  reality  of  any  kind,  is  apt  to  find  expression  in  those  mere 

Ehrases  which  have,  which  can  have,  no  meaning,  which  one 
ears  from  week  to  week,  and  which  those  who  have  scientific 
coltnre  and  insight  could  not  bring  themselves  to  use. 

Turning  next  to  the  ultimate  advantages  of  this  knowledge, 
its  direct  utilitarian  aspect  is  the  first  to  strike  us — the  preserva- 
tion of  health.  On  this  subject  so  much  has  been  said  that  I  need 
not  here  enlarge  on  it,  but  may  remark  that  though  it  is  quite 
common  to  hear  it  granted  that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health  is  of  importance  to  the  individual,  we  do  not  so  com- 
jaonly  see  that  conclusion  acted  on.     Notwithstanding,  for 
instance,  all  that  is  said  about  fresh  air,  how  common  it  is  for 
^  to  spend   evenings   in    crowded   rooms;     to    sleep   with 
^dows  and  otHer  means  of  ventilation  completely  closed ;  to 
Neglect  to  change  the  air  in  schoolrooms  and  workshops.     In 
*ll  such  circumstances  the  system  is  being  gradually  poisoned 
^th  impure  air,  causing  many  injurious  consequences,  from 
^hich  probably  as  many  persons  die  annually  as  from  the 
^ects  of  excessive  drinking.     So  much  merely  for  the  sound 
body,  for  physical  comfort  and  long  life,  but  there  is  the  no 
less  important  point  of  the  sound  body  with  a  view  to  the 
Jlealthy  mind.     That  it  is  greatly  in  the  power  of  everyone  to 
shorten  and  mitigate  that  black  list  of  irritations,  misunder- 
standings, despondencies,   unhappinesses   to   themselves   and 
others,  unfitness  for  mental  work,  which  want  of  pure  blood  to 
the  brain  brings  in  its  train,  must  be  admitted.     Now,  if  all 
that  be  true — and  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject 
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assert  that  it  is — surely  it  must  be  of  deep  importance  to  eac 
person  to  understand  the  conditions  necessary  to  health. 

Beyond  these  utilitarian  advantages,  as  they  are  calle( 
there  lie,  as  ultimate  value,  what  may  be  termed  the  scientifi 
advantages  of  this  knowledge.  There  is  the  deeply  interestin 
question  of  the  relation  of  mental  action  to  brain-structun 
which  has  of  late  years  entered  into  a  more  precise  phase  wit 
the  advance  in  microscopic  anatomy.  With  every  respect  fo 
the  old  philosophy,  whether  it  is  called  Metaphysics  or  Mora 
Philosophy,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  teacher  of  mentfl 
philosophy  cannot  even  claim  to  be  in  court  until  he  ha 
studied,  and  that  deeply,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  th( 
nervous  system.  Only  then  can  he  be  in  a  position  to  b^ii 
to  consider  what  is  beyond.  Thus  it  behoves  everyone  wk 
cares  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion 
as  to  how  the  facts  stand,  to  engage  to  some  extent  in  thia 
branch  of  the  study. 

There  is,  too,  the  question  raised  by  the  consideration  of 
the  close  correspondence  between  the  structure  of  different 
species  and  between  that  of  the  higher  animals  and  man ;  and 
we  all  know  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn — con- 
clusions which  few  scientific  anatomists  do  not  admit  to  have  sup- 
plied the  most  probable  hypothesis  yet  offered  of  the  method  in 
which  animal  structures  came  into  existence.  Now,  is  it  not 
of  great  importance  to  all,  at  least  to  all  who  are  not  con- 
tent to  be  the  *  dumb  driven  cattle  '  of  their  day,  to  be  able 
to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  on  such  questions  ?  There  are 
not  wanting  those  who  will  speak  by  the  hour  or  write  by  the 
sheet  on  the  subject,  but  I  affirm  that  no  one  who  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  study  animal  structure  far  enough  to  have  some 
real  knowledge  of  it  can  be  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  of 
any  value  on  these  great  questions.  Do  not  such  questions  as 
the  site  of  some  ancient  Greek  battle  or  the  precise  pronuncia- 
tion  of  some  Latin  word,  on  which  so  much  ingenuity  and  time 
have  been  spent,  vanish  into  utter  insignificance  in  presence  of 
these  great  questions  of  life?  And,  if  there  is  any  purpose  or 
earnestness  in  our  life,  are  not  those  who  refuse  to  look  at 
these  questions  but  in  the  position  of  triflers  working  at  tbe 
cornices  and  carvings  of  the  house,  when  its  very  foundations 
are  unsound  ? 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  putting  forward  any 
extreme  or  exclusive  claim  on  the  part  of  science,  I  may,  in 
conclusion,  say  what  it  is  we  claim  for  science  in  general  edu- 
cation. We  claim  no  supremacy ;  we  may  be  impatient  at  the 
delay,  but  we  are  not,  I  hope,  intolerant.     We  ask  no  compul- 
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sion,  but  only  a  fair  field — optional  courses  of  education  within 
and  without  the  Universities — and  we  are  content  to  look  forward 
to  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Education  has  its  literary  side  and 
its  scientific  side ;  the  one  dealing  with  the  works  of  man,  the 
other  with  the  works  of  a  greater  than  man.  They  are  not 
antagonistic^  but  each  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  As  T 
wouM  not  call  a  man  who  is  acquainted  with  one  or  two  sciences 
an  educated  man,  I  would  no  less  refuse  to  call  one  who  is 
merely  what  is  termed  a  classical  scholar  an  educated  man. 
How  can  a  man  be  called  educated  or  intelligent  who  goes 
through  life  without  any  real  notion  of  the  past  and  present  of 
the  universe  of  which  he  is  a  part ;  who  has  never  been  stirred 
by  die  great  problems  of  what  he  is^nd  whence  he  came;  to 
whom  Qie  earth,  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  living  things 
ttound  him,  and  the  stars  above,  are  a  sealed  book  ?  It  is  that 
knowledge,  and  the  enlargement  of  mind  which  it  brings,  which 
no  one  who  has  reached  it  would  willingly  forego,  that  we  call 
scientific  culture.  I  call  him  alone  well  educated  whose 
culture  has  been  both  literary  and  scientific.  He  alone  comes 
up  to  Shakespeare's  definition  of  man  as  the  being  of  large 
discourse,  looUng  before  and  after. 


The  Higher  Instruction  in  Public  Rural  Schools,  as  exemplified 
by  die  administration  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  By  Professor 
&  S.  Laurie. 

IT  is  specially  appropriate  to  this  Congress  that  some  account 
should  be  given  of  an  educational  endowment  so  important 
ttid  so  beneficial  in  its  effects  as  the  bequest  left  by  James  Dick, 
fte  Jamaica  merchant,  in  May  1828.     I  have  not  been  induced, 
However,  to  write  the  statement  which  follows  by  purely  local  and 
<K]8tQrical  reasons,  but  rather  because  the  administration  of  the 
Dick  Bequest  contains  a  practical  lesson  suited  to  the  present  cir- 
J^Hmstances  both  of  England  and  Scotland.  For,  as  I  have  shown 
^  my  Paper,  *  On  the  Objects  of  the  Association  for  Promoting 
Secondary  Education  in  Scotland,'  *  no  question  is  more  urgent 
^han  this :  *  How  are  we  to  preserve  and  foster  in  public  rural 
^hools  instruction  in  those  branches  which  prepare  for  the  upper 
forms  of  grammar  schools  and  the  junior  classes  in  the  universi- 
ties? *  The  Dick  Bequest  has  solved  this  problem  in  a  way  of  its 
Own  in  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  by  the 
judidouB  application  of  an  endowment  of  little  more  than  4,000^. 

^  See  ante,  p.  402* 
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a  year  net.  You  will,  of  course,  understand  that  I  do  n 
claim  the  whole  merit  of  this  work  for  the  Dick  Bequest  tru 
tees  alone.  They  simply  made  use  of  customs  already  reooj 
nised,  and  of  forces  already  in  operation.  The  result  of  the 
work  was  to  consolidate  these  forces,  and  to  direct  eneigi< 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  local  necessities,  had  already  « 
in  a  certain  direction.  Without  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  il 
system  of  bursaries  and  its  cheap  education,  the  bequest  coul 
have  accomplished  comparatively  little.  There  would  hx9 
been  no  standard  up  to  which  the  schools  could  have  worked 
and  there  would  have  been  no  teachers  capable  of  doing  th 
work  which  has  been  and  still  is  required  of  them.  In  th 
county  of  Aberdeen,  too,  the  Milne  Bequest  has  played  a 
important  part. 

The  aim  of  the  Dick  Bequest  trustees  is  to  secure  at  leu 
one  school  in  each  parish  in  which  the  higher  instruction  shal 
be  given,  so  that  a  pathway  to  the  university  shall  be  ope 
to  3ie  poorest.  They  have  secured  this  by  admitting  on 
teacher  in  each  parish  (and  where  there  is  a  large  populatioi 
two)  to  share  in  the  fund  on  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  the  teacher  pass  a  qualifying  examination.  Th 
examination  is  held  annually,  and  is  attended  by  recently  a] 
pointed  teachers  who  aim  at  holding  a  high  position  among  tl 
teachers  of  the  three  counties.  When  a  School  Board  adve 
tises  for  a  teacher  of  the  public  school  selected  by  them  as  th 
in  which  the  higher  instruction  is  to  be  given,  they  limit  tl 
candidature  to  those  who  think  themselves  competent  to  pa 
the  Dick  Bequest  examination.  This  virtually  means  th 
none  but  university  graduates  need  apply,  for  the  examin 
tion  is  so  pitched  as  to  require  a  qualification  in  Latin,  Gree 
and  Mathematics  higher  than  that  required  for  a  mere  pa 
degree;  and,  in  addition,  it  demands  a  competent  acquaii 
ance  with  the  English  language  and  literature,  the  elements 
physics,  geography  (physical  and  political),  and  history.  Tl 
schoolmaster  is  the  key  of  the  whole  position,  and  by  directii 
their  attention  to  his  qualifications  in  the  first  instance  tl 
trustees  anticipated  and  removed  all  other  difficulties. 

2.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  do  School  Boards  succeed 
attracting  graduates  as  candidates  for  rural  public  schools  ?  Tl 
answer  is  simple.  By  the  substantial  inducements  which  tfai 
offer.  The  trustees  at  once  saw  that  the  endowments  ai 
advantages  belonging  to  the  position  of  a*  country  schoolmast 
were  a  matter  of  vital  moment.  They  have  accordingly  fixed 
minimum  salary,  without  which  no  schoolmaster  is  eligible 
receive  the  benefit  of  their  fund,  and  they  thereby  protect  thee 
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sdves  agaiDst  what  without  such  protection  would  have  been  the 
inevitable  result,  viz.,  the  application  of  their  grants  to  the  relief 
of  the  statutory  local  burdens.  The  sum  at  present  fixed  is 
80t.  of  stipend,  a  dwelling-house,  and  all  the  fees  of  the  school. 
The  poorest  master  on  the  roll  of  the  Dick  Bequest  will  have 
at  least  110^.,  a  house  and  garden,  and  his  bequest  prospects. 
This  sum  would  not,  however,  suffice  to  attract  the  best  men, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  only  the  first  step  in  a  career.  The 
highest  salaries  range  from  200L  to  SOOL  a  year,  in  addition 
to  the  bequest.  It  is  the  existence  of  prize-places  which  secures 
for  the  humblest  place  the  services  of  a  first-class  man.  As 
things  now  stand  in  Scotland  there  are  too  many  good  places 
JB  proportion  to  the  very  good.  No  system  can  be  more  waste- 
fill  both  of  money  and  power. 

3.  In  allocating  their  free  revenue  among  the  teachers  the 
trustees  proceed  on  this  plan  : — They  allow  so  many  marks  for 
the  average  attendance,  so  many  for  the  number  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  higher  subjects,  and  a  few  for  the  scholarsliip 
of  the  teacher,  if  he  be  one  of  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  at  their  examination.  Each  mark  represents  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  free  fund — generally  about  lOd. — and  a 
visitor  is  then  sent  to  the  schools  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  school  in  every  department,  but  with  powers  to  have  a 
special  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  higher  subjects  are 
taught,  and  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  school 
pierally.  On  his  report,  if  approved  of  by  the  trustees,  it 
depends  whether  the  number  of  marks  already  credited  to  the 
teacher  on  the  basis  of  his  school  statistics  shall  be  paid  or  not, 
or  how  much  of  it  shall  be  paid  or  how  much  shall  be  added  to 
Jt  Great  power  is  thus  conferred  on  the  visitor,  and  on  him 
must  always  largely  depend  the  successful  administration  of 
the  trust,  and  all  the  more  that  the  trustees  would  demand  the 
strongest  possible  grounds  for  not  sustaining  his  judgment, 
ley  have  so  invariably  sustained  it  that  a  body  less  accessible 
^complaints  or  private  solicitation  does  not  anywhere  exist.  A 
peat  and  consistent  stringency,  and  some  even  think  severity, 
has  characterised  their  administration,  the  absolute  purity  of 
which  has  never  even  been  questioned. 

4.  The  visitor  is  not  limited  as  to  the  amount  of  marks  he 
inay  deduct  from  the  total  credited  to  a  teacher  on  statis- 
tical grounds^  but  the  amount  he  can  add  is  restricted  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  aggregate  of  marks  obtained  in  any  one  year 
hy  all  the  teachers  collectively.  This  gives  a  certain  security 
against  the  idiosyncrasies  of  any  individual  ^isitor,  and  a  con- 
fidence to  the  teachers,  who  feel  that  they  are  not  wholly  at  his 
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mercy.  It  practically  comes  to  this — that  of  the  4,200/.  available 
for  distribution  the  visitor^  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
trustees^  allocates  840/.  among  the  130  teachers.  Those  who 
are  put  on  a  reduced  scale  may  receive  only  o/.,  those  who  are 
in  the  first  rank  may  receive  551.  This  inequality  of  distribu- 
tion is  the  life  of  the  system. 

5.  Now,  what  are  the  results  ?  These  : — ^that^  in  the  first 
place,  90  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  a  university, 
and  graduates  of  more  than  pass-qualifications.  Secondly,  that 
the  subjects  which  prepare  for  a  university  are  taught  in  all 
save  a  few  schools  that  are  peculiarly  situated.  Seven  per 
cent,  of  the  scholars  are  learning  Latin,  2  per  cent,  are  learn- 
ing Greek,  and  5  per  cent,  are  learning  mathematics.  But  the 
general  disposition  to  teach  the  higher  branches  does  not  8t(n) 
here,  for  a  large  percentage  of  girls  are  learning  French 
(many  of  these  also  Latin),  and  a  small  percentage  have 
begun  German.  Thirdly,  the  pupils  thus  trained  go  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  to  the  bursary  competitions  of  Aberdeen 
University,  some,  however,  spending  from  three  months  to  toi 
months  at  a  grammar  school  on  their  way.  The  girls  com- 
pete for  admission  to  Training  Colleges. 

6.  But  a  result  not  less  important  than  this,  in  my  eyes  at 
least,  is  produced.  For  the  fact  that  advanced  instruction  is 
always  available  secures  a  prolonged  attendance  at  school  on  the 
j)art  of  all  whose  parents  can  afford  it.  A  larger  proportion  of 
well-instructed  boys  and  girls  are  thus  turned  out  annually 
than  will  be  found  anywhere  else.  While  in  other  districtB 
the  children  of  even  well-to-do  parents  leave  school  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  you  find  in  the  three  Dick  Bequest  counties  an 
effort  to  continue  at  school  to  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  even  six- 
teen years  of  age.  And  all  this  because  there  exists  a  higher 
department  in  the  schools  which  by  its  very  existence  raites 
the  standard  of  what  is  held  to  constitute  education  in  the  eya 
of  the  small  farmers  and  tradesmen.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable  result  of  the  system. 

7.  But  the  question  naturally  arises  and  has  been  again 
and  again  asked — What  of  the  masses  of  the  children  in  attend- 
ance at  these  schools  ?  Can  the  primary  subjects  be  efficiently 
taught  when  the  teacher's  powers  are  drawn  off  to  subjects 
which  properly  belong  to  the  sphere  of  seconda^  instruction? 
I  have  again  and  again  answered  this  in  the  affirmative,  but 
the  answer  has  been  received  with  incredulity.  The  Grovero- 
nient  returns,  however,  now  afford  independent  evidence  and 
establish  the  fact  beyond  question.  An  examination  of  the 
Blue-book  by  the  Board  of  Education  for   Scotland  shows 
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that  the  Dick  Bequest  schools  gain  more  per  head  from  the 
Parliamentary  grant  for  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  Code 
than  rural  schools  in  the  rest  of  Scotland.  The  question,  then, 
is  now  definitively  and  officially  answered  as  I  have  always 
answered  it  from  my  own  knowledge. 

8.  Still  the  incredulous  or  rather,  let  us  say,  those  who  are 
coiiTinced  against  their  will,  will  continue  to  say,  '  How  is  it 
pofidble  ? '  My  answer  is  that  the  higher  class  of  school- 
master brings  with  him  a  moral  and  intellectual  force  to  his 
work  which  has  two  results :  1.  It  enables  him  to  predispose 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  for  more  advanced  instruction :  2.  It 
enables  him  to  accomplish  more  within  the  same  time  than  a 
less  intellectual  and  educated  man  can  accomplish :  3.  When 
the  more  elementary  stages  of  Latin  and  mathematics  and 
French  are  passed  he  devotes  additional  time  to  the  higher 
subjects.  An  hour  before  or  after  school  is  set  apart  for  those 
pupils  who  are  in  earnest  about  the  more  advanced  studies. 

9.  It  has  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  pressure  of  the 
Government  Code  is  such  as  to  tend  to  discourage  the  teacher 
and  to  deprive  him  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  higher  in- 
struction if  he  is  to  meet  the  ordinary  requirements  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  This  is  unquestionably  the  tendency ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  counteracting  influence  of  the  Dick  Bequest, 
the  power  of  traditionary  custom,  and  the  special  qualifications 
and  ambition  of  the  teachers,  the  Code  would  inevitably  con- 
quer and  reduce  the  instruction  of  the  three  counties  to  a 
dead  level.  Some  Boards  have  clearly  perceived  this  tendency, 
aud  have  met  it  by  giving  the  teacher  one  pupil-teacher  in 
excess  of  the  Government  requirements,  or,  what  is  much  bet- 
ter, by  appointing  a  certificated  mistress  as  assistant  where  one 
or  two  pupil-teachers  would  have  satisfied  the  Education  De- 
partment. The  additional  cost  of  such  arrangements  varies 
from  15/.  to  50Z.  per  annum.  And  this  is  the  price  which 
Ae  Boards  have  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  the  higher 
Ji«truction.  So  liberal  are  the  Government  grants  that  the 
example  of  the  few  leading  Boards  might  well  be  followed  by 
^  It  is  in  this  direction,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Boards 
inust  move.  This  will  be  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  local 
^fficulty  as  to  teaching-power. 

10.  Those  who  have  followed  this  brief  account  of  an  im- 
portant bequest  will,  I  hope,  see  that  if  the  much-talked-of 
Wdge  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university  is  to  be  built, 
^e  materials  and  the  plan  must  be  similar  to  those  which 
We  constructed  the  passage  in  the  north-eastern  counties  of 
Scotland.     High  schools  with  bursaries  attached  to  thefn  will 
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Buffice  for  town  children,  but  will  wholly  fail  to  meet  the 
wants  of  country  children  of  promising  talent.  These  roust 
be  prepared  in  loco  for  the  grammar-school  bursaries,  at  least 
up  to  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and  to  secure  this  we  must  have,  first, 
highly  accomplished  schoolmasters  for  the  rural  schools  not 
oiily  of  Scotland  but  of  England — men  who  know  something 
from  their  own  experience  of  university  work ;  and,  secondly, 
inducements  by  means  of  local  endowments  or  Government 
grants,  or  both,  for  these  men  to  do  the  higher  kind  of  work  as 
well  as  the  lower,  and  to  draw  pupils  to  their  classes.  This  I 
advocate  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  get  the  imme- 
diate benefit,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  many  who  will  be  insen- 
sibly raised,  morally  and  intellectually,  by  seeing  what  their 
schoolfellows  are  doing  and  their  teachers  aiming  at.  Nay, 
there  are  considerations  of  an  equally  vital  kind  which,  were 
this  the  fitting  place  and  time,  T  could  insist  on — considerations 
of  a  political  and  social  character — which  in  this  connection  im- 
press me  deeply.  It  is  such  an  educational  system  as  exists  in 
the  three  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland  which  realises  the 
true,  and  only  true,  democratic  idea,  in  presence  of  which  nil 
questions  of  suffrage  are  superficial  and  trivial.  It  makes  the 
clever  poor  contented,  and  saps  the  foundations  of  Socialism. 


The  Instruction  of  the  Community y  especially  the  fVage-receo'- 
ing  Classes,  in  Economic  Science,  By  Professor  W.  B. 
Hodgson,  LL.D.,  of  Edinburgh  University. 

NINETEEN  years  ago,  I  brought  this  subject  before  the 
Association,  at  the  Liverpool  meeting,*  and  I  cannot  say 
that  the  necessity  for  calling  attention  to  the  claims  of  econo- 
mics, as  an  essential  part  of  all  true  education,  is  less  now  than 
it  was  then.  The  importance  of  the  subject  is  as  great  now 
as  ever,  in  some  respects  greater  than  ever ;  but  in  the  long 
interval  of  time  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  while  much 
has  been  done  to  widen  the  range  of  instruction  in  other  direc- 
tions, to  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  machinery  of 
schools,  to  provide  trained  teachers  and  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils ;  exceedingly  little  progress,  less  even  than 
in  France,  has  been  made  in  Great  Britain  towards  the  sys- 
tematic instruction  of  the  people  generally,  either  young  or 
old,  male  or  female,  rich  or  poor,  in  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions on  which  the  economic  well-beinnr  alike  of  individuals 
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aiid  of  communities,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  must  depend. 
And  yet,  what  concerns  all,  all  ought  to  be  concerned  about; 
vhat  affects  the  interests  of  everyone,  everyone  ought  to  be 
mterested  in.     But  it  is  what  is  universal,  and  ever  present, 
a&d  most  potent  in  operation  that  seems  to  be  latest  in  draw- 
ing human  attention.      The  analysis  even  of  air  and  water, 
and  the  explanation  of  their  workings  and  effects  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  and  are  very  far  from  even  yet  being 
Sierally  understood.     Even  now,  this  kind  of  knowledge,  so 
ught  with  practical  results,  and  so  full  of  mental  interest, 
is  struggling  to  find  a  place  in  schools  for  the  rich   beside 
Greek  grammar ;  in  schools  for  the  poor,  beside  bills  of  parcels 
and  the  analysis  of  sentences.      Economics,  only  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  seems  to  obey  the  rule  which  sacrifices,  or 
postpones  the  more  for  the  less  useful ;  which  carefully  pro- 
vides for  the  latter,  but  leaves  the  former  to  the  uncertainties 
of  chance.      Unfortunately,  the  soil  that  is  not  cultivated  and 
sown  with  wholesome  grain,  does  not  remain  wholly  barren. 
It  produce&  spontaneously,  by  random  or  perverse  sowing,  an 
abundant  crop  of  tares  and  weeds,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  it  may 
be,  but  useless  as   food,  if  not  inimical  to  health  and   life. 
Quitting  the  language  of  metaphor,  I   may  truly  say  that 
never  were  anti-economic  doctrines  and  mischievous  fallacies 
more  widely  diffused,  or  more  earnestly  inculcated  than  at  the 
present  time,  and  not  in  this  country  only,  but  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
in  our  Colonies.     To  prove  this  assertion  fully  a  large  volume 
would  be  needed,  and  might  be  without  much  difiiculty  com- 
piled.    Here  I  can  hope  only  to  give  a  few  illustrations  which 
nuiy  stimulate  thought  and  perhaps  excite  discussion.     The 
title  of  this  paper  indicates  the  importance  of  economic  know- 
ledge to  the  whole  community,  and  especially  to  the  wage- 
feceiving   classes.      As   it   originally  stood,  the   phrase   was 
*  working  classes ; '  but  I  greatly  prefer  the  wording  that  I 
bave  adopted,  as  more  truly  descriptive  and  less  liable  to  be 
iiiisunderstood.     Few  phrases  are  more  misleading  than  that 
of* the  working  classes,'      Its  logical  antithesis  is  ^  the  idle 
classes ' — the  classes  that  do  not  work ;  and  if  by  working 
classes  we  usually  mean  the  classes  that  work  mainly  with 
their  hands,  we  have  gone  far  towards  the  admission  of  that 
most  pernicious  fallacy  that  only  manual  labour  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  work,  and  that,  as  all  wealth  comes  of  work,  manual 
labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth.    The  term  *  wage -receiving ' 
is  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  more  distinctive,  for  it 
includes  the  workers  with  the  head  as  well  as  with  the  hands, 
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and  all  who  for  useful  and  diverse  service  are  paid  by  salar) 
or  fees,  or  wages  under  any  other  synonym,  as  distinguishec 
from  those  who  live  upon  interest,  or  profit,  or  rent.     Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  economic  knowledge  specially  impor- 
tant for  the  class  thus  designated?  1st,  because  it  is  by  fai 
the  most  numerous  of  the  classes  into  which  society  is  divided, 
and  indeed  is  not  far  from  being  co-extensive  with  society  eo 
far  as  numbers  go,  especially  if  the  title  be  not  restricted  to 
those  who  live  by  wages  alone,  and  apart  from  any  of  the  other 
sources  or  modes  of  emolument;    2nd,  because,   for  various 
reasons,  which  it  is  scarcely  needfril  to  explain,  this  class,  and 
chiefly  the  more  numerous  and  the  poorer  sections  of  it,  is  most 
exposed  to  erroneous  conceptions,  whether  self-formed  or  in- 
fused by  others ;  3rd,  because  erroneous  conceptions  are  more 
promptly  and  seriously  injurious  to  those  whose  daily  labour  is 
their  chief,  or  still  more,  their  only  maintenance.     It  is  this 
class  that  suffers  most  quickly  and  most   deeply  from  any 
social  derangement  such  as  erroneous  theories  naturally  en- 
gender, and  from  individual  errors  of  conduct  such  as  fake 
and   perverse  notions  naturally  cause.     In  this,  as  in  other 
things,  thought  is  the  seed,  action  is  the  fruit;  words  being, as 
it  has  been  said,  the  leaves,  which  also  spring  from  the  seed 
or  root  of  thought.      Large  and  influential,  and  in  every  sense 
transcendently  important  as  is  this  class,  I  wish  I  could  think 
that  economic  fallacies  are  confined  to  it.     But  each  and  eveij 
class   has  its  special   sort  of  fallacies,  while  there  are  sonM 
common  to  them  all,  even  though  their  superficial  aspects  maj 
be  different.     And  so  for  each  class  there  are  its  appropriaU 
teachers   and   missionaries  of  error,  all   the  more   daDgeroiu 
because  they  know  and  address  its  special  weaknesses  and  pre 
possessions,  even  while  they  agree  in  assuming  the  language 
(and  often  with  sincerity)  of  a  high  philanthropy  and  nobl< 
aspiration.     Magical  is  the  spell  of  words,  sonorous  language 
melodious  wind,  of  what  has  been  called  a  *  rich  eollectioi 
of  verbiage,'  of  what  Balzac  calls  *  le  style  ronflantJ*     It  is  tb< 
few  only  who  detect  the  hoUowness  of  what  tickles  the  ears  an( 
dupes  the  fancy  of  the  many.     Let  us  take  but  one  exampl' 
from  the  *Fors  Clavigera'of  Mr.  Ruskm  for  August  last   H< 
says : — *  The  principle  of  righteous  dealing  is  that  if  the  gocx 
costs  you  nothing,  you  must  not  be  paid  for  doing  it.    Yoo] 
friend  passes  your  door  on  an  unexpectedly  wet  day  unprovide( 
for  the  occasion.      You  have  the  choice  of  three  benevolence 
to  him — lending  him  your  umbrella,  lending  him  eighteenpeno 
to  pay  for  a  cab,  or  letting  him  stay  in  your  parlour  till  tb< 
rain  is  over.     If  you  charge  him  interest  on  the  umbrella  it  if 
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t)fit  on  capital  ?  If  you  charge  him  interest  on  the  eighteen- 
jnce  it  is  ordinary  usury ;  if  you  charge  him  interest  on  the 
urlour  it  is  rent.  All  three  are  equally  forbidden  by  Christian 
w,  being  actually  worse,  because  more  plausible  and  hypocri- 
cal  sins,  than  if  you  at  once  plainly  refused  your  friend 
lelter,  umbrella,  or  pence.  You  feel  yourself  to  be  a  brute 
I  the  one  case,  and  may  some  day  repent  into  grace ;  in  the 
ther,  you  imagine  yourself  an  honest  and  amiable  person,  re- 
arded  by  heaven  for  your  charity :  and  the  whole  frame  of 
HJiety  becomes  rotten  to  its  core.'  This  is  a  most  instructive 
assage,  summarising,  as  it  does,  in  unusually  small  compass, 
racli  of  the  teaching  that  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  that 
lany  worthy  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  excellent  disposition, 
od  otherwise  sane,  accept  month  after  month  as  the  utterance 
f  almost  superhuman  wisdom.  It  is  but  brief  examination  of 
;  that  is  possible  here ;  but  let  us  do  what  time  permits.  It  is 
tartling  to  be  told  that  interest,  profit,  and  rent  are  all  three 
qually  forbidden  by  Christian  law,  and  that  through  their 
ristence  the  whole  fabric  of  society  becomes  rotten  to  its  core, 
liis  denunciation  is  terrible  not  only  in  its  intensity,  but  also 
i  its  comprehensiveness.  For  if  it  be  forbidden  by  Christian 
iw  to  exact  or  to  accept  interest,  rent,  or  profit,  what  shall 
e  say  of  those  who  placidly  consent  to  pay  one  or  other,  or  all 
iree  ?  They  are  partners  in  the  guilt,  accomplices  before  and 
imng,  as  well  as  after,  the  fact.  There  are  persons,  doubtless, 
ho  do  more  or  less  energetically  protest  against  such  exactions, 
id  submit  to  them  reluctantly  and  only  under  compulsion  ; 
ho  feel  themselves  aggrieved  because  houses  are  not  provided 
•r  their  gratuitous  accommodation ;  because  capital,  in  any  of 
3  various  forms,  is  not  furnished -to  them  without  their  paying 
<r  its  use ;  because  their  bread  and  meat  and  groceries  and 
othing  are  not  supplied  to  them  at  cost  price  at  most — bakers 
id  butchers  and  grocers  and  tailors  being  so  little  imbued  with 
e  noble  doctrines  of  self-sacrifice  and  pure  benevolence  as  to 
quire  to  b§  remunerated  for  their  several  services  in  the  form 

a  price  somewhat  higher  than  that  which  they  themselves 
ve  paid  for  the  article  in  which  they  deal,  and  which,  in  more 

less  altered  form  and  enhanced  utility,  they  place  within 
B  easy  reach  of  the  consumer.  Such  persons  undoubtedly 
ist,  whose  power  of  reception  and  willingness  to  accept  are 
nndless;  and  if  their  wishes  were  but  complied  with,  the 
sa  would  rapidly  become  more  numerous,  and  their  expec- 
ions  more  exacting.  But  so  perverse  is  society  that  they 
i  not  generally  much  encouraged  or  admired.  Hard  names 
3  apt  to  be  given  to  them,  shocking  to  delicate  sensibilities, 
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and  not  to  be  repeated  here.  And,  in  passing,  let  it  be  noted 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  individual  trading  against  what  is 
called  co-operative  dealing.  Whether  the  partners  are  few  or 
many  is  unimportant  to  the  principle  or  propriety  of  profit 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  may,  indeed,  define  profit,  as  I  have 
heard  him  do,  and  as  he  has  done  in  print,  as  ^  taking  more 
from  your  neighbour  than  you  give  him  in  return,'  but  he  is 
himself  the  patron,  or  the  president,  or  a  shareholder  in  nuuij 
associations  which  hold  out  to  their  members  the  inducement 
of  profits  higher  than  the  isolated  trader  can  command.  Bob- 
bery is  robbery,  be  its  perpetrators  one  or  many ;  and  a  gang 
of  thieves  is  not  usually  more  highly  esteemed  than  is  the 
solitary  thief.  But  I  need  scarcely  say  that  in  one  case,  as  in 
the  other,  such  a  term  as  robbery  is  wholly  out  of  place.  Be- 
1  urning  to  the  passage  just  quoted,  one  is  struck  with  the  con- 
fusion of  the  duty  to  a  friend  with  the  duty  to  a  stranger,  or 
rather  between  the  favour  which  is  voluntary  and  the  duty 
which  is  obligatory — the  special  benevolence  gracefully  exten- 
ded to  the  few,  and  the  common  justice  which  is  due  to  the 
many,  even  to  all.  The  distinction  is  palpable  and  retL 
Because  a  man  who  invites  a  friend  to  dinner  would  rightly  be 
regarded  as  a  scurvy  fellow  were  he  to  present  him  with  a  bill 
of  reckoning  for  his  entertainment,  is  he  bound  to  open  a  gra- 
tuitous eating-house  for  the  community  at  large  ?  Because  a 
man  may  well  lend  an  umbrella  to  a  friend  without  charge,  is 
he  in  any  way  required  to  provide  umbrellas  for  the  general 
public  without  cost  ?  As  things  stand,  it  has  been  humorously 
said  that  the  man  who  buys  an  umbrella  is  a  patriot,  inasmuch 
as  he  ministers  to  the  common  weal  rather  than  to  his  own; 
but  patriotism  of  this  kind  w.ould  be  speedily  exhausted  were  it 
much  more  freely  drawn  upon ;  all  would  be  borrowers  and 
none  lenders.  A  supposition  may  here  be  made.  An  ingenious 
and  enterprising  person,  observing  how  frequently  people  are 
caught  by  rain  in  the  streets  of  a  city  without  umbrellas,  pur- 
chases a  stock  of  umbrellas,  stations  them  at  various  convenient 
points,  and  lends  them  out  to  the  passers  by  upon  deposit  as  a 
security  for  their  return,  charging  a  certain  sum  for  their  use, 
that  use  being  voluntary,  and,  in  the  user's  opinion,  beneficial 
— is  this  person  to  be  regarded  as  a  violator  of  Christian  laWi 
or  as  a  public  benefactor  ?  Mr.  Ruskin,  I  must  believe,  would 
say  the  former ;  all  here  will  probably  agree  with  me  in  saying 
the  latter.  It  is  in  vain  to  halt  between  two  contradictory 
opinions.  Is  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Mudie  to  be  condemned  as 
anti-Christian  because  he  exacts  a  certain  hire  or  interest  for 
the  use  of  the  books  that  he  lends  out,  and  that,  but  for  hiiD> 
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the  present  readers  would  be  compelled  either  to  buy  or  to  go 
without  ?     For  the  price  of  a  single  book  one  may  read  fifty 
books.     If  this  is  a  benefit,  as  the  reader,  being  a  voluntary 
agents  must  think,  why  blame  Mr.  Mudie  any  more  than  the 
reader  who  sharies  with  him  the  moral  nature  of  the  transaction? 
But  what  is  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Ruskin  for  his  sweep- 
ing censure  ?     He  says,  '  Righteous  dealing  is  that  if  the  good 
costs  you  nothing,  you  must  not  be  paid  for  doing  it.'     Well, 
for  argument's  sake  let  us  accept  this  position.     What  then  ? 
Does  an  umbrella  cost  you  nothing  ?     Does  a  house  cost  you 
nothing  ?     Does  eighteen  pence  cost  you  nothing  ?     Can  any 
of  these  things  be  obtained  honestly  without  cost  to  you,  or  to 
some  one  from  whom  you  have  obtained  them?     There  is, 
indeed,  a  story  of  a  sailor  who,  having  oftered  a  watch  for  re- 
pair, was  told  that  the  repair  would  probably  cost  him  twice 
as  much  as  the  watch  originally  cost.     He  replied,  *  I  do  not 
mind  though  it  should.'     *  May  I  ask,  then,'  said  the  watch- 
maker, *  what  you  gave  for  it  at  first  ?  '    *  Yes ;  I  gave  a  fellow 
a  knock  on  the  head  for  it.'     But  this  was  clearly  an  excep- 
tional transaction,  and  we  need  not  care  to  inquire  whether 
diis  sailor  was  bound,  in  ethical  strictness,  to  lend  his  watch 
gratuitously.     By  the  mass  of  men  property  is  otherwise  ac- 
quired, and  held  by  a  far  other  and  less  questionable  and  more 
truly  costly  tenure.     No  doubt  it  will  be  said  that,  though  the 
house  and  the  umbrella  cost  something,  the  use  of  them  does 
not.     Here  we  return  to  the  distinction  already  noted  between 
the  individual  friend  and  the  multitudinous  community,  between 
a  special  case  and  a  universal  rule.     Granted  that  the  casual 
loan  of  an  umbrella  or  of  a  house  to  a  friend  costs  so  little  that 
it  may  be  left  out  of  account,  this  does  not  at  all  apply  to  a 
wider  circle,  to  a  circle  embracing  the  whole  community.   And 
It  is  dealings  with  the  general  community  that  concern  us  here ; 
not  the  relations  of  friend  with  friend,  any  more  than  those  of 
parent  with  child,  brother  with  brother,  or  child  with  parent. 
AJl  attempts  at  raising  the  community  to  the  level  of  the  family 
|>ractically  end  in  sinking  the  family  to  the  level  of  the  com- 
nunity.     At  all  events,  it  needs  little  effort  to  show  that  un- 
restricted lending  of  no  article  whatever  can  be  maintained 
^thout  cost ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Ruskin's  principle,  even  were 
t  just  within  very  narrow  limits,  does  not  here  apply  to  rent, 
)r  to  profit,  or  to  interest,  any  more  than  to  wages,  which  are 
mly  payment  of  service  in  one  form,  as  interest,  profit,  and 
•ent  are  respectively  for  service  in  other  forms.     The  force  of 
ogic  asserts  itself  in  error  as  in  truth,  in  the  fallacious  as  well 
IB  in  the  sound.     A  false  postulate  involves  certain  conclusions 
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from  which  escape  is  not  always  easy  or  even  possible.     Not 
without  solid  reason  are  profit,  interest,  and  rent  here  thro^m 
together  and  involved  in  one  common  denunciation,  as  asti- 
Christian  and  immoral.    Interest  being  condemned  on  groonds 
that  we  shall  presently  examine,  rent  inevitably  falls  under  tbe 
same  censure.     *  I  see  no  reason,'  says  Selden,  *  why  I  may 
not  as  well  take  use  for  my  money  as  rent  for  my  house.'    If 
rent,  then,  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  interest,  the  abolition 
of  interest  means  the  abolition  of  rent.  If  I  lend  a  man  2,000iL 
and  he  builds  a  house  therewith  (as  we  figuratively  say),  he  pays 
me  interest  on  my  loan.     If,  instead  of  lending  him  2,0(m,  I 
expend  that  sum  in  building  a  house  which  I  allow  him  to  oc- 
cupy, he  pays  me  rent.     Wherein  lies  the  difference  of  prin- 
ciple between  the  two  transactions  ?    Clearly  both  are  right,  or 
both  are  wrong ;  and,  accordingly,  the  opponents  of  interest, 
such  as  Mr.  Buskin,  are  constrained  to  oppose  rent  also  as  an 
injustice  and  a  usurpation.    But  what  reason  is  assigned  in  tbe 
case  of  rent  ?     Proudhon,  in  his  controversy  with  Bastiat,  does     ■  ^ 
not  scruple  to  say  that  a  man  cannot  occupy  more  than  one 
house  at  a  time,  and  that  therefore,  if  he  possesses  two  booses 
and  lends  one  of  them  to  another,  he  deprives  himself  of  nothing 
(a  quite  equivalent  expression  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  phrase,  *  costing 
you  nothing ').    To  charge  him  rent,  therefore,  is  unreasonable- 
With  his  usual  acuteness,  Bastiat  replied  that  selling  is  in  the 
same  case  with  lending  in  this  respect;  that  a  man  who,  havinS 
two  houses,  sells  one  of  them,  deprives  himself  of  nothing  thfl-* 
he  can  use,  and  therefore  cannot  rightly  demand  a  price !   Tb^ 
analogy  is  strict,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  is  it  not  Strang'^ 
that  anyone  should  fail  to  ask  himself  what  would  be  the  eflTec^lJ' 
on  the  building  of  future  houses,  if  men  were  forbidden  to  se^  ^ 
them  for  a  price,  or  to  let  them  for  hire  or  rent.    What  motiv  ^ 
would  remain  for  the  building  of  houses  beyond  what  are  rcr 
quired  for  the  builders'  own  occupation  ?    And  how  would  thi 
affect  the  would-be  occupants  of  houses  ?     If  I,  from  whateve 
cause,  am  unable  to  build  a  house  for  myself,  is  it,  or  is  it  no^ 
a  benefit  to  me  that  some  one  else  should  have  built  a  house^^** 
of  which,  for  a  stipulated  and  periodic  payment,  he  is  willinj 
to  allow  me  the  use  ?     The  benefit  is  at  least  mutual,  and  it^^^^ 
therefore  twofold — that  is,  double.  But  charity  will  be  allege<^^^ 
to  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  building  of  houses  to  be  occu- 
pied by  others.    So  far  from  it,  it  is  certain  that  a  most  seriou! 
mischief  would  be  inflicted  on  the  great  mass  of  men,  were  ii 
possible  for  them  to  obtain  houses  free  from  cost.     If  houseS: 
why  not  food  and  clothing,  and  all  else  that  is  either  necessai 
or  useful  ?     The  idle,  improvident  many,  would  prey  on  th^^ 
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ndustrious  and  thrifty  few,  until  all  were  involved  in  one 
x>inmon  ruin.  Human  virtue  is  usually  too  weak  to  bear 
the  temptation  of  gratuitous  supply  of  human  nature's  wants; 
reciprocal  service  is  the  rule  of  life  in  morals  as  in  economics ; 
wd  whatever  breaks  this  reciprocity,  making  service  one-sided, 
Diust  result  in  evil,  and  especially  to  the  recipient.  As  Dr. 
Chalmers  aptly  pointed  out,  the  very  words,  *  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,'  imply,  of  necessity,  that  it  is  less 
blessed  to  receive  than  to  give.  It  is  when  both  parties  at 
Dnce  give  and  receive — receive  and  give — that  the  maximum 
of  blessing  is  attained.  But  this  is  exchange,  which  also  Mr. 
Raskin  denounces  as  a  coveting  of  your  neighbour's  goods  \ 
Rent  thus  sharing  the  fate  of  interest,  let  us  glance  at  interest. 
I  have  here  a  book  by  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  highly 
respect,  Mr.  James  Harvey,  of  Liverpool,  against  the  use  of 
metallic  money,  and  advocating  the  exclusive  use  of  so-called 
paper  money,  that  is  what  most  economists  regard  as  promises 
130  pay  money.  The  merits  or  demerits  of  this  doctrine  I  cannot 
here  discuss,  and  I  allude  to  it  now  only  because  its  advocates 
aeem  to  fancy  that  if  metallic  money  were  only  superseded  by 
paper,  interest  would  cease ;  in  other  words,  that  the  existence  of 
interest  arises  from  and  depends  upon  the  use  of  metallic  money. 
And  ih\A  notion  derives  some  countenance  from  ordinary  lan- 
guage, which  speaks  of  interest  as  that  which  is  paid  for  the 
lise  of  money,  though  this  involves  no  distinction  between 
cnetallic  and  paper  money.  The  truth  is  thus  hidden  or  obscured 
that  interest  is  really  paid  for  the  use  not  of  money,  paper  or 
cnetallic,  but  of  those  things  which  the  borrowed  money  enables. 
the  borrower  to  buy.  If  paper  wholly  superseded  metal,  there 
would  still  be  interest ;  if  paper  money  itself  were  wholly  dis-t 
|)ensed  with,  there  would  still  be  interest ;  just  as  in  the  absence 
of  money  there  would  still  be  exchange,  formally,  as  it  always 
really  is,  by  way  of  barter.  Money  can  only  be  used  by 
parting  with  it,  by  converting  it,  as  the  phrase  runs,  into  some-. 
thing  else ;  and  he  who  receives  interest — apparently  for  the 
money  that  he  lends — does  so  in  reality  for  the  use  which  he 
permits  and  enables  another  to  make  of  it,  he  himself  not 
requiring  or  wishing  to  make  of  it  that  or  any  other  use.  The 
whole  puzzle  about  ^  barren  money,'  and  the  anomaly  about 
'  money  breeding  money,'  implied  in  tiie  Greek  word  for  interest 
tokos ^  whether  it  presents  itself  in  Aristotle,  or  in  Shakespeare's 
^Merchant  of  Venice,'  arise  from  misunderstanding  of  the 
elementary  and  fundamental  conception  of  the  nature  and 
(unction  of  money.  The  confounding  of  wealth  with  money, 
or  money  with  wealth,  which  both  Mr.  Buskin  and  Mr.  Harvey 
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ati^ain  and  again  charge  upon  economists,  is  thus  much  more 
truly  chargeable  upon  themselves.     Interest,  and  especiallj 
compound   interest,  excites   their   liveliest   indignation ;    and 
because  they  see  no  further  than  that  interest  is  paid  ostensibly 
for  the  loan  of  money,  they  would  abolish  money,  at  least 
metallic  money,  believing  that  with  that  interest  also  would 
disappear  1      There  is   this   further  inconsistency.     If  paper 
money  can  adequately  discharge  all  the  functions  of  monej, 
how  can  the  retention  of  paper  money  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
interest  which  they  say  is  paid  for  the  use  of  money  ?    Will 
anyone  lend   paper  money  any  more   than  metaUic  mooe^ 
gratuitously  ?     If  he  did,  it  would  only  be  because  the  money 
was  worthless ;  and  if  so,  it  would  be  useless  to  the  borrower 
as  well  as  to  the  lender.     But  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  what 
it  is  for  the  use  of  which  interest  is  really  paid,  the  controverBj 
between  metallic  and  paper  money  becomes  so  far  unimportant 
because  irrelevant.     It  is  a  mere  Ignoratio  elenchi  to  mix  xxf 
the  question  of  interest  with  any  question  about  the  nature  or 
true  material  of  money.     The  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of 
interest  must  be  discussed  on  far  ouier  grounds.     Nor  let  any 
imagine  that  this  is  a  mere  idle  speculative  question.    A  sinffle 
sentence  from  Mr.  Harvey's  book  will  serve  to  disperse  this 
delusion,  if  entertained  by  any  : — *  The  home-fund  holders  and 
the  foreign  dividend  receivers,  the  owners  of  gas  shares  and 
joint-stock  banks  and  railways,  form  a  large  body  of  idlers,  who 
devote  their  lives  to  foreign  travel  and  dilettante  tastes,  and  are 
an  unmitigated  burden  on  labour  and  industry  '  (p.  178);  and 
then — after  quoting  Mr.  Ruskin's  definition  of  money — *that 
it  is  a  documentary  promise,  ratified  and  guaranteed  by  the 
nation,  to  give  or  find  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  or  the 
results  of  labour,'  he  proceeds  : — *  The  propertied  classes  must 
look  into  this  question  of  interest,  if  they  wish  to  suppresB 
Socialism  and  Republicanism,  and  theories  such  as  Prouahon's 
apophthegm — "  La  propri^te  c'est  le  vol " — **  Thelandof  En^and 
belongs  to  the  people  of  England."    "  The  duty  of  Government 
(with  a  capital  G)  to  employ  all  men  out  of  work  *' '  (p.  179). 
This  is  plain  speaking,  and  its  suggestion  of  the  true  means  of 
suppressing  Socialism  reminds  me  of  the  teaching  of  a  certain 
French  Socialist,  that  the  best  way  of  subduing  vour  passions 
is  to  indulge  them  1     The  doctrine  that  those  who  have  con- 
structed thousands  of  miles  of  railways,  docks,  canak,  p^ 
works,  and  so  forth,  are,  they  or  their  representatives,  *  an  un- 
mitigated burden  on  labour  and  industry,'  because  they  ^ 
greedy  enough  to  expect  some  remuneration  for  what  has  be^ 
done,  may  well  startle  even  the  most  apatlietic  from  their 
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imber  of  indifference  to  the  progress  of  economic  error.   But 
e  notion  is  widely  spread.     In  a  recent  letter  on  ^  Trades 
nions,'  addressed  to  a  Dundee  paper^  Mr.  Adam  Anderson 
us  writes: — *I  hold  that  it  ought  to  be  the  workmen,  and 
ey  only,  who  should  define  the  hours  and  rates  of  wages, 
he  trade  is  ours,  and  its  weal  or  woe  affects  us  more  than  the 
lunbling  speculators  who  adopt  it  and  call  themselves  our 
asters,  and  make  fortunes  by  it.'     I  will  not  weary  you  by 
ultipljring  such  declarations.    Now,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
fransactions   of  the   Manchester   Statistical   Society,'   Mr. 
oeeph  Spencer  makes  an  estimate,  which  he  thinks  below  the 
nth,  that  there  is  directly  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton 
3ods  and  yams  a  capital  of  one  hundred  millions,  without 
ickoning  the  capital  indirectly  employed  by  merchants,  dyers, 
Achine-makers,  &c.     This  estimate,  you  observe,  relates  to  a 
ngle  branch  of  manufacture,  and  Mr.  Richard  Seyd,  speaking 
f  9ie  Lancashire  cotton  district,  reckons  that  there  are  about 
,900  firms  engaged,  including  about  270  joint-stock  companies, 
nder  the  Limited  Liability  Act  (companies  not  composed  of 
bloated  millionaires ') ;  and  he  estimates  the  paid-up  capital 
f  these  companies  at  7,500,000/.,  the  capital  of  private  firms 
•eing  in   addition  about  50,000,000i.  {JEconomisty  Sept.   15, 
877,  p.  1095).     From  this  you  may  form  some  very  faint 
[Qess  as  to  the  total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  general 
nroduction  throughout  this  country  ;  and  the  question  is  simply 
his:  In  what  light  are  the  holders  of  this  gigantic  capital  to  be 
egarded  ?   As  benefactors  to  the  community,  or  as  its  scourges 
-robbers  of  those  whom  they  employ  ?     Are  they  rightful 
lolders  or  wrongful  withholders  of  the  capital  which  they  call 
beir  own,  and  which,  by  the  way,  though  it  is  measured  in 
wney,  and  expressed  in  money  terms,  does  not  consist  of 
loney,  but  chiefly  of  mills  and  machinery,  and  the  other  forms 
f '  plant,'  of  raw  material,  and  the  finished  article.     The 
"rench  Socialists  call  them  *  detenteurs '  in  the  sense  of  with- 
)lders,  rather  than  of  holders ;  for,  believing,  as  most  of  them 
>,  that  it  IS  the  duty  of  the   State  to  furnish  capital  gratui- 
nsly  to  all  comers,  they  regard  as  an  enemy  and  a  usurper 
y  and  every  individual  capitalist  who  avariciously  demands 
me  return  for  the  use  of  that  which  he  arrogantly  calls  his 
'n.     All  persons  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  capital,  except 
jse  who,  or  whose   predecessors,  have   accumulated  it  by 
lustry,  skill,  forethought,  frugality,  and  self-denial !     Mr. 
iskin's  opinion  seems  clear  when  he  speaks  of 'the  great  Devil's 
ir  of  thefk  by  the  rich  from  the  poor  in  the  two  terrific  forms, 
her  of  buying  men's  tools  and  making  them  pay  for  the  loan  of 
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of  them  (interest),  or  buying  men's  lands  and  making  them  pay 
for  the  produce  of  them  (rent).  And  it  is  the  abstinence  from  these 
tvvo  forms  of  theft  which  St.  Paul  first  requires  of  every  Chris- 
tian in  saying,  '^  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more." '     On  this 
dogmatic  exegesis  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  it  does  not  behove  me  to 
comment.    Not  idly,  you  will  observe,  have  I  said  that  interest 
and  rent  (to  whosoever  paid)  must  stand  or  fall  together ;  but 
with  them  stands  or  falls  the  further  question  of  hereditary 
succession  to  property.     Well  does  Mr.  Harvey  say,  *  This 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  common  ideas  which  pre- 
vail on  the  succession  to  estates,  and  the  descent  of  property  by 
will — ideas  resulting  from  ill-defined  notions  as  to  the  source 
of  all  wealth'  (p.  180);  and  then  he  quotes,  as  follows,  from 
Godwin's  *  Political  Justice ' : — '  It  is  a  great  imposition  men 
are  apt  to  put  on  themselves  when  they  talk  of  the  property 
bequeathed  by  their  ancestors,  that  property  being  produced 
by  the  daily  labour  of  men  now  in  existence.     All  that  their 
ancestors  bequeathed  to  them  was  a  mouldy  patent  by  which, 
as  a  title,  to  extort  from  their  neighbours  what  the  labours  of 
those  neighbours  had  produced.'     Long  as  I  have  dwelt  upon 
the  passage  I  quoted  at  the  outset  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  the 
topics  closely  and  naturally  connected   therewith,  I  cannot 
attempt  here  to  exhaust  these.     The  confusion  between  moneys 
and  wealth  or  money's  worth,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  falsely  charges 
upon  economists,  and  which  he  exemplifies  in  all  that  he  says 
about  interest,  is  prolific  of  practical  and  serious  and  manifold 
errors.     One  of  these  is  so  effectively  exposed  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
himself,  that  I  quote  with  peculiar  pleasure  his  denunciation  of 
what  he  calls  *  the  quite  infinitely  and  diabolically  stupid  habit 
of  thinking  that  the  increase  of  money  is  the  increase  of  pro- 
sperity.'    He  says,  *  Suppose  at  this  moment  every  man  in 
Sheffield  had  a  thousand  pounds,  in  gold,  put  into  his  coat 
pockets.     What  would  be  the  consequence  ?     "  You  would  all 
buy  all  you  wanted."     But  do  you  think  all  you  want  is  in 
Sheffield,  then  ?     You  would  gobble  up  all  the  turtle— first 
come  first  served — drink  all  the  beer,  dress  your  wives  in  all 
the  silks,  and  then  in  a  little  while,  stand  staring  at  each  other^ 
with  nothing  to  eat,  drink,  or  put  on,  shaking  your  gold  in  your 
pockets.     **  You  would  send  somewhere  ebe."     x  es,  I  dare 
say;  but  then,  mind  you,  the  prosperity  is  to  be  universal. 
Everybody  in  Bradford  and  Halifax  has  a  thousand  pounds  in 
his  pockets,  and  all  the  turtle  and  beer  are  mne  long  ago^ 
there,  too.     "  Oh  !  but  you  would  send  abroad       Yes,  I  dare 
say.     But  the  prosperity  is  to  be  world-wide ;  everybody  in 
France  has  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  pockets,  and  all  die  turtle 
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«nd  champagne  are  gone  there,  too,  since  yesterday  at  five 
o'clock,  and  everything  is  at  famine  prices  everywhere,  and  will 
soon  be    for  no  price  to  be  had  anywhere.     That  is    your 
universal  prosperity,  according  to  the  word  of  the  devil.     But 
the  word  of  God  is,  that  the  increase  of  prosperity  is  increase 
not  of  money  but  money's  worth '  (*  Fors  Clavigera,'  June  1, 
1877,  p.  175).     In  this  passage  Mr.  Ruskin,  for  once,  *  devi- 
ates into  sense ; '  but,  most  unfortunately,  while  exposing  the 
delusion  under  which,  he  says,  ^our  press  writers  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  are  all 
labouring,'  he  does  but  translate  into  his  own  vigorous  phrase- 
ology one  of  the   most  familiar  commonplaces  of  economic 
writers,  from  Adam  Smith  downwards. 

Pardon  me  if  I  quote  a  few  lines  from  an  address  which  I 
Mvered  in  April,  1876,  to  the  Co-operative  Congress  at 
Glasgow,  and  in  which  I  expound,  in  my  feebler  way,  the  very 
«ame  doctrine  as  that  which  Mr.  Ruskin  here  enforces : — ^  Now, 
here  we  come  to  a  very  common  fallacy,  that  of  confounding 
money  wages  with  real  wages.  It  is  not  money,  but  money's 
worth — what  can  be  got  for  money,  that  constitutes  wages,  or 
salaries,  or  incomes  of  any  kind.  Suppose  that,  by  some  stroke 
of  magic,  the  money  income  of  every  member  of  the  community 
were  suddenly  doubled,  the  supply  of  all  articles  and  services 
remaining  quite  unchanged,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Simply 
this,  that  we  should,  each  and  all,  be  obliged  to  pay  two  sove- 
reigns for  everything  that  now  costs  us  one ;  we  should  also 
receive  two  sovereigns  for  one ;  but  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
luxuries  of  life  would  not  be  one  jot  either  more  or  less  abun- 
^t  and  accessible.  This  is  on  the  supposition  of  a  universal 
^d  equal  change.  But  the  change  is,  and  must  be,  more  or 
less  gradual  and  unequal.  And  here  we  come  upon  another 
Wlacy,  that  of  arguing  from  the  individual  to  the  general — the 
wii?er8al.  If  the  members  of  only  one  craft  could  have  their 
wages  raised,  and  their  hours  curtailed,  all  other  crafts  produ- 
^as  before,  then,  indeed,  to  that  craft  there  would  be  a 
^I^ar  gain.  But  every  accession  of  another  and  another  craft 
^  this  course  would  tend  to  equalise  matters,  though  on  a 
Wer  scale   of  mutual   exchange  and  mutual  service ;    each 

Eving  less,  but  receiving  less,  aud  all  enjoying  less.  It  would 
^  as  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  when  something  exciting  is  going 
^Q  upon  the  stage,  some  eager  person,  anxious  to  see  better 
^an  before,  rises  to  his  feet,  and  he  does  see  better  ;  but  an- 
other and  another,  and  finally  all,  rise  to  their  feet,  and  none 
see  any  better  than  before.  Ere  long  they  all  resume  their 
^eats,  satisfied  that  sitting  is  more  comfortable  than  standing. 
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and  equally  favourable  to  a  good  view.     It  would  be  a  happj 
world  if  every  man  could  be  taller  than  every  other,  and  do 
one  shorter  than  any  of  the  rest ! '  Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  Mr.  Ruskin,  before  he  so  violently  denounces  those  whom 
he  insists  upon  regarding  as  his  opponents,  should  take  some 
little  trouble  to  inquire  not  only  what  they  mean,  but  what 
they  actually  say  ?     He  might  thus  be  saved  from  resorting  to 
a  vehemence  and  virulence  of  vituperation  unapproached  eveo 
in  that  region  where,  as  has  been  said,  *  the  freshest  fish  is  sold, 
and  the  raciest  English  spoken.'     He  might  be  saved  from  the 
unseemliness  of  calling  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  ^  a   goose,'  and 
Adam  Smith  *  a  half-witted  and  half-bred  Scotchman,'  throuj^ 
whom,  ^  in  a  short  summary,'  comes  the  *  word  of  the  devil,  "  A 
new  commandment  give  I  unto  you:  that  ye  hate  one  another.**' 
One  more  remark  before  I  quit  Mr.  Buskin,  and  the  sample  of 
anti-economic  teaching,  blended  with  truth,  but  not  redeemed 
by  it  from  mischief,  which  I  have  cited  from  his  most  recent 
writings.     If  profit,  interest,  and  rent  are  to  be  set  aside  as  all 
*  equally  forbidden  by   Christian  law,' — a  question  emerges: 
What  other  mode  of  earning  a  subsistence  is  left  ?     Begging 
and  stealing  being  excluded,  as  not  only  immoral,  but  parasitic 
and  anti-social,  and  tending  to  general  impoverishment,  there 
remains  only  wage-receiving,  payment  for  service  by  labour  of 
one  or  other  kind.     But  against  this,  too,  there  has  arisen  a 
loud  and  popular  outcry.     *  The  tyranny  of  wages'  or  *the 
slavery  of  wages,'  is  a  phrase  sure  to  draw  down  the  plaudits 
of  the  gallery ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  few  proposals  of  social 
reform  are  more  worthy  of  universal  favour  than  that  which 
aims  at  raising  men  above   dependence  on  their  daily  toil, 
through  thrift  and  saving,  so  that  they  may,  in  less  or  greater 
degree,  become  capitalists  as  well  as  labourers.     But  this  pro- 
posal is  at  once  crushed  by  refusing  to  capital  any  return,  in 
the  way  whether  of  profit,  of  interest,  or  of  rent.     In  one  or 
other  of  these  ways  must,  in  no  other  way  can,  capital  earn  a 
return ;  in   no  other  way  can  it  be  made  productive.    It  is 
quite  true  that  the  principle  at  the  root  of  all  three  is  the  same. 
What  I  myself  employ  yields  profit ;  what  I  lend  to  another, 
usually,  in  a  money  form,  yields  interest;  if  what  I  lend  to 
another  is  in  the  form  of  land  or  houses,  or  such  like,  it  yields 
rent  or  hire.     Bent  has  been  said  to  be  one  form  of  interest, 
interest  one  form  or  rather  portion  of  profit.     If  capital  is  to 
be  barren  and   yield  no  increase,  it  ceases  to  be  capital,  the 
usual  definition  of  it  being  ^that  portion  of  wealth  which  is 
applied  to  the  production  of  further  wealth.' 

The  labourer  is  thus,  by  an  eccentric  and  self-defeating 
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philanthropy,  condemned  to  the  exclusive  dependence  on  his 
daily  toil,  from  which    his   best   friends   strive  to  save  him 
through  his  own  exercise  of  truly  moral  qualities.      Nor  is 
tlu8  fdl :  even  wages  would  share  the  fate  of  profits,  interest, 
and  rent.      It  is  by  capital  that  wages  are  primarily  paid; 
but  capital  perishes  in   the  using,  and  unless  replaced  with 
profit,  it  gradually  dwindles,  and  wages  with  it.     Economic 
progress  is  thus  arrested,  and   if  the   excessive  contrasts  of 
social  condition  are  not  perpetuated  it  is   because  all  ranks 
and  classes  are  doomed  to  a  low  and  stagnant  level  of  common 
destitution.     Most  truly  has  the  pure,  and  noble-minded,  and 
pious,  and  benevolent  and  eloquent  Bastiat  said  : — *  Without 
interest   (profit?)  the  accumulation  of  capital  is  impossible; 
without  capital  there  can  be  no  co-operation  of  anterior  and 
present  labour;  without  this  co-operation   there  can   be  no 
society,  and  without  society  man  cannot  exist.'      With  the 
profoundest  conviction  I  adopt  these  words,  and  I  quote  them 
here,  just  because  Mr.  Ruskin  has  printed  them  in  large  letters 
in  the  September  number  of  his  *  Fors  Clavigera,'  prefixing 
this  comment : — ^  For  a  coping-stone  of  all  that  I  need  quote 
from  these  men,  that  so  I  may  end  the  work  of  nailing  down 
scarecrows  of  idiotic  soul,  what  can  you  put  beside  this^  for 
blasphemy,  among  all  the  outcries  of  the  low-foreheaded  and 
long-tongued  races  of  demented  men  ? '     Now,  in  conclusion, 
if  you  believe  that  such  teaching  as  that  which  I  have  cited 
from  Mr.  Ruskin  is  sound  and  wholesome,  or  if  you  believe 
that,  though  unsound,  it  is  harmless,  and  may  be  left  without 
reply,  I  have  no  more  to  say.      But  if  not,  if  you  believe  it  to 
be  neither  sound  nor  harmless,  then  I  ask  how  is  it  to  be  met  ? 
His  genius,  his  eloquence,  his  earnestness,  his  munificence, 
his  elevation   of  purpose,  his   recognised  authority  in   other 
spheres  of  thought,  give  him  a  vast  influence  among  a  large 
number  of  truly  respectable  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  espe- 
cially, as  I  regret  to  know,  of  what  is  styled  the  weaker.     By 
many  he  is  accepted  and  acknowledged,  in  so  many  words,  as 
dieir  Pope.     After  all,  he  is  but  typical  of  a  large  number  of 
speakers  and  writers  who,  in  their  several  ways,  and  to  their 
several  audiences,  concur  in  misrepresenting,  in  ridiculing,  in 
denouncing  the  most  vital  principles  of  economics.      Perverse 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  is  met  by  apathy  on  the 
part  01  the  many,  even  of  those  from  whom  you  would  most 
naturally  expect  an  energetic  resistance.     The  only  remedy 
lies   in    discussion  and  instruction — instruction   by  means  of 
discussion.    Want  of  time  prevents  my  showing  in  what  ways 
and  by  what  means  this  remedy  can  be  best  applied.     They 
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are  diverse ;  but  I  confess  it  is  to  the  careful  instruction  of  the 
young  (not  now  specifying  any  precise  age)  that  I  chiefly  look 
for  protection  against  fallacies  and  delusions  which  are  invin- 
cible when  prepossessions  have  hardened  into  convictions^  and 
class  pride,  and  class  jealousy,  and  sense  of  wrong  have  embit- 
tered the  feelings  and  warped  the  judgment    The  fundamental 
principles  are  neither  many,  nor  difficult,  nor  abstruse ;  but 
they  do  not  always  lie  on  the  surface,  nor  are  they  always 
obvious  to  the  hasty  glance.     *  What  is  seen '  must  be  supple- 
mented and  corrected  by  *  what  is  not  seen.'     We  must  *  give 
the  flower  the  chance  we  suffer  to  the  weed.'     The  elements 
from  which  all  else  may  gradually  be  deduced,  are  no  more 
beyond  or  above  the  comprehension  of  the  young  than  are 
decimal  fractions,  or  the  extension  of  the  predicate,  or  aorists 
and  anapaests,  or  the  relations  of  angles  and  circles  in  geo- 
metry ;  and  the  interest  is  greater  if  the  difficulty  is  not.     If 
any  think,  as  some  would  seem  to  do,  that  no  principles  in  die 
matter  have  yet  been  ascertained,  then  it  is  high  time  that 
they  should  be  sought  fur,  in  order  that  they  may  be  found. 
WHiat  Lord  Giflbrd  said  so  well  of  law,  in  his  noble  addresa, 
I  would,  with  some  reserves,  apply  to  economics.     He  said, 

*  If  law  be  a  science  it  must  be  a  progressive  and  advancing 
science  ;  all  true  sciences  are  susceptible  of  continual  progres 
and  advancement.'    It  can  never  be  said  of  any  natural  science, 

*  Now  then,  that  science  is  perfect ; '  and  then,  after  strongly 
referring  to  the  grievous  imperfections  of  the  science  of  law  in 
its  present  state  -imperfections  which,  I  may  add,  by  fiscal, 
land,  and  other  legislation,  have  wrought  no  slight  evil  in  the 
economic  sphere,  he  thus  wound  up, '  But  let  us  dismiss  our 
doubts,  and  quench  our  fears.  Law  is  a  science  after  alL 
Imperishable  foundations  underlie  the  apparently  formless 
mass.  Order  will  by  and  by  assert  its  sway.  "  The  mighty 
maze  is  not  without  a  plan  ; "  and  undismayed  by  difficulties 
and  unappalled  by  labour,  we  advance  in  the  certain  confidence 
that  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  discoverable,  and  that  thoae 
laws  are  just.'  While,  however,  I  adopt  the  spirit  of  this 
passage,  it  were  an  unpardonable  exaggeration  to  admit  its 
equal  and  entire  applicability  to  economic  science.  Many 
points  in  it,  doubtless,  require  further  elucidation,  and  much 
that  may  have  been  hastily  accepted  needs  to  be  more  ac- 
curately sifted.  But  in  this  the  country  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
one  hundred  years  after  the  publication  of  his  immortal  work, 
I  am  glad  to  believe  that  all  that  has  since  been  done  in  co^ 
rcction,  in  expansion,  in  modification  of  his  teaching,  has  not 
been  in  vain ;  and  that  the  foundations  of  his  science,  far  firom 
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uiriDg  to  be  laid  anew,  have  been  but  more  firmly  estab- 
led  by  the  lapse  of  time. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Stephen  Mason  (Glasgow)  said  he  had  listened  with  great 
»are  to  the  able  Paper  of  Professor  Hodgson,  but  also  with  a  feel- 
of  r^ret  that,  a  hmidred  years  after  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  a 
)fes8or  should  require  to  come  from  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen  to  refute 
h  utter  rubbish  as  the  errors  referred  to  in  the  paper  of  a  man  so 
inent  in  his  own  way,  Mr.  Kuskin.  He  thought  it  would  be  of  great 
rantage  if  political  economy  should  be  taught  in  the  Board  schools ; 
I  if  Professor  Hodgson  would  prepare  a  manual  of  political  economy 
table  for  the  young,  which  might  be  introduced  into  schools,  he 
tild  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  country.  Unfortunately,  the 
;e-receiving  classes  had  to  a  certain  extent  got  the  idea  that  political 
Qomy  was  against  their  interest,  but  it  would  be  found  that  political 
inomy  was  far  more  in  favour  of  these  classes  than  of  the  capitalists. 
Professor  Bain  (Aberdeen)  said  that  one  great  difficulty  in  con- 
ibn  with  this  question  was  how  to  find  room  in  the  University  or  in 
achool  curriculum  for  the  introduction  of  the  subject  of  political 
mmy.  Another  great  difficulty  was  this,  to  decide  who  were  the 
ties  who  should  engage  in  the  important  work  of  the  reconciliation 
benevolence  with  justice.  If  the  occupants  of  the  pulpits  of  the 
i&try,  who  had  two  opportunities  of  teaching  the  people  every  week, 
not  see  it  to  be  their  duty,  in  setting  before  the  people  the  value  of 
levolence  and  self-sacrifice,  to  point  out  where  benevolence  trenched 
m  justice  and  expediency,  and  upon  tlie  safety  of  society  as  against 
leme  opinions,  were  they  to  throw  that  duty  upon  the  schoolmasters? 
they  did  so  they  would  be  disappointed,  because  the  schoolmaster 
0  attempted  to  go  into  the  groimd  which  should  be  occupied  by 
rgjmen  would  soon  find  his  position  too  hot  to  hold  him.  It  might 
well  to  consider  whether  the  newspapers  were  not  the  most  likely 
iinels  for  teaching  the  sound  doctrines  of  political  economy  instead 
ihrusting  them  into  the  schoolmaster's  domain. 
Rev.  Brooke  Lambert  (Tamworth)  said  he  sympathised  with  the 
larks  of  Professor  Bain,  but  was  perhaps  more  confident  than  he 
[Qed  to  be  that  the  pulpit  would  yet  occupy  its  proper  place,  and 
t  it  would  yet  become  an  extinct  heresy,  that  all  who  occupied  the 
pit  should  talk  in  the  pulpit  only  of  that  which  was  of  no  interest 
"cgarded  this  world.  He  believed  that  reading  books  on  political 
Qomy  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  the  primary  schools, 
he  would  be  glad  if  Professor  Hodgson  would  inform  them  whether 
re  was  any  work  that  he  could  recommend  as  being  sufficiently 
pie  to  meet  the  requirements  of  younger  children,  and  yet  sufficiently 
anced  to  be  of  service  in  schools. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Heller  (London)  said  that  Professor  Hodgsou's  Paper 
tt  have  convinced  all  who  heard  it  that,  whether  by  the  pulpit,  the 
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school,  or  some  other  agency,  they  must  put  into  the  hands  of  tb 
ueople,  at  an  age  before  they  exercised  the  franchise,  the  power  o 
discriminating  between  the  principles  of  political  economy  and  th( 
teaching  opposed  to  these  principles.  When  they  found  men  of  the 
culture  and  intellectual  calibre  of  Mr.  Kuskin  proclaiming  such  errors^ 
they  must  be  alarmed  lest  they  gain  any  hold  on  the  public  mind.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  young  a  knowledge  of  economic 
science  than  to  engage  their  time  in  the  study  of  specific  subjects- 
better  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  public  life  than  to  give 
them  a  smattering  of  two  or  three  things  that  could  never  be  of  lue  to 
them  in  after  life. 

Prof esHor  Hodgson,  in  reply,  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  lessons  in 
economic  science  could  be  given  in  primary  schools,  and  the  best  proof 
of  that  was  the  fact  than  in  a  number  of  schools  these  lessons  had  loif 
been  given  with  great  success.     As  to  manuals  of  political  economy 
there  was  already  an  abundance  of  these ;  but  he  confessed  that  he 
dreaded  these  manuals,  lest  their  introduction  should  cause  lessons  in 
economic  science  to  become,  like  lessons  in  otlier  subjects,  mechanical 
and  unintellectual.     All  books  should  be  in  the  teachers'  hands  simply 
in  order  that  the  subject  should  be  in  the  teachers'  heads.     The  pupal 
should  have  the  ideas  conveyed  to  him,  suggested  to  him,  and  developed 
in  him  by  the  suggestive  teaching  of  the  master.     An  excellent  chetp 
book  on  the  subject  was  '  Ellis's  Progressive  Lessons,'  which  consisted 
of  questions  only,  to  which  no  answers  were  given.     If  answers  were 
given  also  there  was  a  danger  that  the  pupils  would  get  into  the  hibit 
of  repeating  them  by  rote,  as  was  done  m  the  case  of  other  catechis^is 
— and  that  was  precisely  what  ought  to  be  avoided.     The  object  of  die 
teaching  of  economic  science  was  to  form  the  character  and  regnlite 
the  conduct  in  ftiturc  life,  so  that  the  pupil  should  not  be  at  the  mercy 
of  every  loud-tongued  demagogue  who  might  tell  him  that  if  he  want* 
to  increase  wages  he  must  diminish  production — that  he  must  work  less 
in  order  that  all  be  enriched.     As  to  Professor  Bain's  remarks,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  his  intentions  than  to  charge  any  class  in  particn- 
lar  with  neglecting  this  teaching.     He  did  not  say  what  the  teachers  of 
religion  should  do ;  but  he  did  say  that,  whatever  teachers  of  religion 
did  teach,  they  should  be  pervaded  by  a  sound  knowledge  of,  and  an  in- 
telligent interest  in,  this  subject  of  economic  science,  so  as  to  secure 
that,  even  when  they  confine  themselves  to  what  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  their  legitimate  sphere,  they  should  not  inculcate  incident- 
ally doctrines  which  were  mischievous  in  their  application.     Another 
excellent  book  on  this  subject  for  teachers  was  *  The  Industrial  Pheno- 
mena of  Life,'  also  written  by  Mr.  Ellis,  though  it  did  not  bear  his 
name.     Any  teacher  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  would  procure  the 
two  books  he  had  named,  and  make  himself  master  of  their  content? 
before  he  began  to  teach,  would  find  that  he  would  be  able  to  draw  on 
with  interest  a  young  class  until  they  had  acquired  a  consideiablf 
insight  into  this  matter.     It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  subjec 
was  one  of  abstract  and  thorny  disquisitions.     There  were  difficul 
questions  connected  with  it;  but  the  great  fundamental  principles  «• 
political  economy  w^re  simple,  and  the  great  object  of  instruction  ii 
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these  was  to  train  up  the  young  to  Habits  of  industry,  intelligence, 
frugality,  and  sobriety,  so  that  they  should  push  their  own  way  inde 
pendently  in  the  world,  and  should  not  incur  any  obligation  without  a 
determination  to  fulfil  it,  and  to  qualify  themselves  for  fulfilling  it,  so 
that  they  would  prove  blessings  to  themselves  and  to  that  society  in 
vhich  they  were  being  trained  up  to  perform  an  active  part 
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Miss  Louisa  Sievenson  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Higher 
Education  of  Women  in  Scotland.'  Defining  higher  education 
to  mean  the  study  of  those  subjects  usually  involved  in  a 
University  course,  she  pointed  out  the  close  connection  be- 
tween secondary  and  University  education.  She  showed  how 
in  Italy,  as  in  Scotland  and  England,  the  University  had  in- 
fluenced secondary  education.  She  proposed  that  for  all 
schools  there  should  be  an  examination  in  Latin,  arithmetic, 
&c,  which  should  be  passed  before  the  student  could  aspire  to 
afbrther  certificate  or  honours  from  the  University.  Such 
examination  should  not  be  competitive,  the  object  being  to 
assure  teachers  and  taught  that  the  work  done  had  been  good. 
To  do  this  it  was  not  necessary  to  show  how  one  pupil  sur- 
passed another,  thaty  with  the  evils  attending  it,  being  only 
necessary  where  the  attainment  of  a  prize  or  bursary  was  in 
question.  The  primary  object  of  education  was  discipline 
rather  than  attainment ;  given  the  former,  the  latter  with  its 
attendant  virtues  would  lollow.  The  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  had  at  different  times  co- 
<yerated  with  voluntary  associations  to  provide  higher  educa- 
tion for  women ;  and  a  few  months  ago  St.  Andrews  opened 
ad^ee  certificate  to  them,  corresponding  in  many  respects 
to  tne  M.A.  degree  for  men.  The  Edinburgh  Association 
W  been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  and  the  number  of  tickets 
taken  during  that  time  by  ladies  for  its  various  classes 
•mounted  to  2,572,  giving  an  average  of  257  every  year.  The 
stibjects  taught  are  mathematics,  ethics,  geology,  Greek,  Latin, 
chemistry,  physiology,  biblical  criticism,  zoology,  economics, 
and  the  science  and  history  of  education.  The  plan  of  study  as 
regards  lectures,  &c.,  corresponded  as  far  as  possible  with  that 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  gave  certificates  in 
literature,  philosophy,  and  science.  These  certificates  were  of 
two  grades — pass  and  honour,  and  were  awarded  to  those  who, 
having  passed  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  or  Glas- 

>  See  Transactions,  1874,  p.  478. 
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gow  University  local,  and  attended  three  classes  of  the  a8w>- 
ciation,  satisfied  the  examiners  at  a  special  examination  id 
these  subjects.  The  association  had  resolved  to  institute  a 
diploma  for  ladies  who  had  attended  seven  classes,  and  passed 
in  these  subjects.  Classes  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen  Associations  were  to  be  opened  for  the  first  time 
this  winter.  No  such  Association  could^  however,  do  the  work 
required  satisfactorily,  (1 )  on  account  of  their  necessary  depend- 
ence at  present  on  the  merely  voluntary  co-operation  of  a  pro- 
portion of  the  University  Professors  in  the  teaching ;  and  (2) 
on  account  of  want  of  endowment  to  make  the  carrying  on  of 
certain  classes  possible,  independently  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  them.  Miss  Stevenson  then  passed  in  review 
the  arrangements  made  at  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  and  Glas- 
gow. At  St.  Andrews  a  certificate  of  L.A.  (Licentiate  of 
Arts)  was  given  to  women  passing  in  four  subjects,  or  gaining 
honours  in  one  subject,  and  passing  in  two — one  language- 
subjects  being  a  sine  qua  nan.  The  standard  of  attainment  in 
examination  was  equal  to  the  M.  A.  of  men,  but  with  this  fatal 
distinction,  that  the  women  were  not  obliged  to  pass  in  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  logic  previously,  as  are  the  men,  and 
could  obtain  their  L.A.  by  the  study  of  three  fancy  subjects, 
and  one  modem  language.  In  Glasgow  lectures  had  been 
given  by  Professors  of  the  University  to  ladies,  and  these  were 
now  to  be  systematised  by  the  aid  of  an  association  formed  last 
spring.  The  lectures  for  next  winter,  by  Professors  Edward 
Caird  and  Veitch,  Doctors  Young  and  McKendrick,  had  been 
arranged  for,  but  the  arrangements  seemed  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  such  a  city  as  Glasgow.  The  recently  formed  as- 
sociation at  Aberdeen  should  look  to  itself,  and  beware  lest  its 
courses  of  twenty  lectures  should  degenerate  into  popular 
teaching,  and  increase  that  superficiality  which  had  been  tbe 
bane  of  women's  education.  Miss  Stevenson  thought  that  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  found  when 
the  four  Universities  of  Scotland  realised  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  higher  education  of  the 
women  of  this  country,  and  made  full  arrangements  for  their 
admission  to  the  same  courses  of  instruction  and  the  same 
examinations  as  experience  had  proved  to  be  best  for  men. 
It  was  for  them  to  decide  whether  they  should  do  this  by 
recognising  these  voluntary  associations,  or  supersede  them 
by  themselves  originating  methods  by  which  women  might 
attain  the  same  ends.  The  difficulties  of  their  so  doin^ 
were  not  greater  than  had  been  already  overcome  with  regaro 
to  the  medical  education  and  registration  of  women.     Miss 
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Itevenson  next  dwelt  on  the  importance,  in  the  interests  of  the 
lementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  country,  of  giving  to 
11  their  teachers — women  as  well  as  men — an  opportunity  of* 
obtaining  something  of  the  breadth  and  independence  of  thought 
which  University  eaucation  was  so  well  calculated  to  afford.  The 
recent  foundation  of  chairs  of  education  at  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrews  raised  the  question  whether  a  certificate  of  attendance 
on  8uch  classes  ought  not  to  be  made  an  essential  qualificatioi! 
for  a  teacher.  Should  the  Universities  declare  themselves  to 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  educational  wants  of 
women,  both  by  examinations  and  other  educational  asssifatance, 
she  maintained  that  the  friends  of  the  cause  must  consider  the 
advisability  of  urging  the  Government  to  devise  some  remedy, 
either  by  appointing  a  second  Koyal  Commission  to  consider 
the  question,  or  by  whatever  other  and  quicker  means  might 
seem  to  them  to  be  fittest  and  best. 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Duguid  Milne,  Advocate, 
3n  the  *  Secondary  Education  of  Girls.'  ^  The  writer,  defining 
secondary  education  to  mean  those  courses  of  study  pursued  by 
)oys  between  the  primary  school  and  the  university,  dwelt  on 
he  fact  that  English  had  been  found  to  provide  in  primary 
chools  that  development  of  the  faculties  formerly  sought  in  dead 
inguages.  Whilst,  however,  the  primary  schools  had  a  thorough 
nd  systematic  English  education,  no  such  advance  had  been 
lade  in  secondary  education.  This  was  in  some  measure  com- 
ensated  in  the  case  of  boys  by  university  teaching.  Scarcely 
nything  had  been  done  to  provide  this  for  girls.  Meanwhile 
opular  literature  had  developed  amongst  girls  a  desire  for 
igher  education,  and  the  concurrent  recognition  of  the  capa- 
ity  and  industrial  usefulness  of  women  had  caused  efforts  to 
e  made  to  introduce  them  to  some  of  the  university  studies, 
nd  to  impose  secondary  education  by  throwing  open  to  girls 
le  middle  class  or  Local  University  Examinations.  Having 
cetched  the  conditions  on  which  women  could  obtain  certifi- 
ites  at  the  universities,  he  proceeded  to  consider  the  condi- 
ons  of  the  Local  University  Examinations.  In  England 
lese  were  open  to  girls  of  the  age  of  sixteen  (juniors)  and 
ghteen  (seniors).  Each  candidate  must  pass  in  English  and 
ithmetic  as  common  subjects.  Besides  these  there  were 
)ecial  subjects,  in  two  of  which  juniors,  in  three  of  which 
(niors  must  pass.  These  included  religious  knowledge,  Clas- 
cal and  modem  languages,  English  history  and  literature, 
30graphy   and   political    economy,   mathematics,   mechanics, 

*  This  Paper  has  been  priotwl  in  full  by  tho  Author. 
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chemistry^  natural  scieDces^  drawing  and  music.     In  Scotland 
there  was  no  limit  of  age.   For  the  lower  grade  ^rk  must  pass 
in  certain  common  subjects,  and  two  (at  least)  special  subjects. 
These  latter  included  a  language,  English  history  or  literature, 
mathematics  or  physics  (drawing  and  music  optional  as  extra 
subjects).     Higher  grade  or  honour  candidates  must  pass  a 
severer  examination  in  these  subjects,  with  a  choice  of  certain 
others — chemistry,   zoology,   botany,   and   physiology.       The 
number   of  subjects   open   to   choice  gave  great  freedom  to 
teachers  in  arranging  their  school  instruction.     He  noted  witK 
satisfaction  tlie  attempt  to  assimilate  as  far  as  possible  the  course 
of  study  for  boys  and  girls.     He  deprecated  the  introductioi^ 
of  Latin  and  Greek  as  necessary  subjects  for  girls,  and  though'C 
that  the  abstract  sciences  should  be  taught  with  example  anc3 
careful  illustration,  whilst  the  facts  of  the  concrete  sciences 
should  be  carefully  imparted.     The  want  of  some  intelligibly 
object  for  the  use  of  such  studies  as  arithmetic  often  made  it  :^ 
feeble  subject.     Teachers  should  avail  themselves  of  the  curies- 
sity  of  their  pupils  by  leading  them  to  the  study  of  organic; 
nature,  and  so  on  to  the  laws  of  nature.     Social  science  migtat 
be  introduced  by  lessons  on  political  economy.     Accuracy  in 
each  branch  of  study  was,  however,  more  important  than  width 
of  field.     He  concluded  by  advocating  the  establishment  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  advanced  classes  in  physiology,  political 
economy,  and  other  branches  of  liberal  study  at  the  universities, 
to  carry  on  the  education  thus  instilled. 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Struthers  (Aberdeen),  *  On 
University  Local  Examinations  for  Girls  and  Women.' 

As  it  happens  that  local  circumstances  give  a  special  interest 
at  present  to  the  question  of  the  bearing  of  University  Local 
Examinations  on  the  secondary  education,  particularly  of  girls, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  to  the  Congress  a  few  re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  history  of  these  examinations 
are  aware  that,  whilst  in  England  they  were  at  once  welcomed, 
and  have  year  by  year  rapidly  developed,  in  Scotland  the 
case  has  been  different.  Instituted  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1865,  and  open  from  the  first  to  both  girls  and  boys, 
the  number  of  candidates  was  at  first  so  small,  and  continued 
for  years  so  nearly  stationary,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  met  no 
educational  want,  and  were  likely  ere  long  to  die  a  natural 
death.  Within  the  last  three  years,  however,  a  change  has 
taken  place,  and  12]  candidates  in  1875,  280  in  1876,  and 450 
in  1877,  as  against  an  average  of  70  for  the  ten  preceding 
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years,  suggests  the  operation  of  some  new  stimulating  influence. 
A  glance  at  the  lists  shows  a  very  large  proportion  of  girls, 
and  both  facts  are  explained  by  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
^e  Edinburgh  Ladies'  Educational  Association. 

This  association,  organised  in  1868  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  higher  education  of  women,  prevailed  on  Edinburgh 
University,  in  1874,  to  institute  a  university  certificate  for 
women,  which  exacted  as  its  preliminary  the  *  pass '  of  the 
local  examinations.  It  immediately  became  evident  that  this 
preliminary  test  would  act  as  a  deterrent  and  bar  to  the  higher 
endeavour.  It  was  found  that  as  a  rule,  even  where  there  was 
not  utter  ignorance  of  elementary  subjects,  there  was  a  lament- 
able want  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness;  and,  convinced  that  no 
pennanent  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  higher  education 
unless  reform  commenced  lower  down,  a  few  active  spirits  of 
tie  executive  committee  of  the  association  set  to  work  to 
devise  means  to  foster  and  promote  the  local  examinations. 

In  addition  to  organising  *  centres '  over  the  country 
wherever  it  was  found  possible,  they  instituted  in  Edinburgh  a 
special  class  to  prepare  for  these  examinations,  not  because  the 
Work  was  different  from  the  ordinary  school  work,  but  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who,  from  being  past  school  age  or  for  other 
feaflons,  had  not  the  opportunity  of  qualifying  themselves  in 
the  usual  way.  In  connection  with  this  class  a  system  of  in- 
struction by  correspondence  was  commenced  last  November,  by 
nieans  of  which,  for  a  comparatively  small  fee,  girls  and  women, 
^mote  from  the  opportunities  for  which  they  longed,  were 
enabled  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  metropolis.  These 
ladies  andtheirfriendshavealso succeeded  in  establishing  several 
hursaries  and  scholarships  to  be  competed  for  in  connection 
^th  the  local  examinations,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to 
these  various  efforts  is  largely  due  the  increase  in  numbers 
*bove  quoted.  Those  interested  in  this  work  have  come  to 
l>elieve  that  these  examinations  are  fitted  to  exercise  a  most 

• 

^portant  influence  on  the  secondary  education  of  the  country, 

*nd  that  their  wise  extension  might  help  to  solve  some  of  the 

^difficulties  of  our  present  educational  position.     It  is  admitted 

^n  all  sides  that  something  needs  to  be  done,  and  during  the 

past  few  days  various  aspects  of  this  question  have  been  the 

Subject  of  much  discussion  in  this  section.     Parents  of  the 

»ftiddle   classes   are  beginning  to  discover  that   the    primary 

^cbools,  with  their  numerous  appliances,  trained  teachers,  and 

independent  inspection,  offer  to  the  children  of  the  humbler 

i*anks  advantages  which  those  above  them  in  the  social  scale 

i^annot  conmiand,  and  to  feel  that  unless  new  vigour  can  be 
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inftised  into  our  voluntary  educational  machinery,  the  foremost 
places  in  the  battle  of  life  will  no  longer  belong  to  those  whose 
birth  used  to  be  supposed  to  insure  their  position.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  in  the  case  of  the  girls  is  less  general  than  m 
that  of  the  boys,  but  there  is  a  gradually  swelling  murmur 
from  the  women  themselves,  which  indicates  that  they  are 
awakening  to  wants  which  must  be  attended  to  and  supplied. 

In  a  speech  at  a  meeting  held  recently  in  Aberdeen  to 
initiate  the  formation  of  a  Ladies'  Educational  Association,  Mr. 
Duguid  Milne,  who  has  long  been  an  able  advocate  for  reform 
in  this  matter,  referred  to  tlie  opening  of  the  Cambridge  aod 
Oxford  Local  Examinations  to  women,  as  having  been  a  turning' 
point  in  the  history  of  the  movement  for  reform.     That  it  has 
been  so  in  England  there  can  be  no  doubt.     They  have  been 
largely  taken  advantage  of,  they  have  given  form  and  direction 
to  the  many   efforts  that  have  since  been  made   to   improve 
female  education,  and  the  certificates  granted  in  connectioD 
with  them  are  gradually  becoming  the  necessary  condition  of 
holding  the  educational    positions  which  are  more  and  more 
opening  up  to  women. 

In  Scotland  the  very  fact  that  the  education  of  girls  was 
not  so  glaringly  superficial  has  to  a  certain  extent  hindered 
recognition  of  the  need  for  some  such  test  and  stimulus  as  is 
supplied  by  these  examinations,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
we  are  at  present  in  a  less  advanced  position  than  England  as 
regards  the  development  of  female  secondary  education. 

The  National  Union  for  Improving  the  Education  of  Women 
has,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  effected  a  marvellous 
change  in  this  respect  in  England.  The  dozen  vigorous  and 
thorough  schools  which  have  been  established  under  its  auspices 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  the  numerous  lectures  and  other 
agencies  which  the  Union  has  set  on  foot ;  and,  last  and  best  of 
all,  the  society  for  the  training  of  upjier  teachers,  inaugurated 
in  June  last,  constitute  a  machinery  which  has  already  worked 
and  must  still  further  work  great  results. 

We  must  not  be  content  in  Scotland  to  be  distanced  by  our 
English  sisters.    The  Edinburgh  Association,  as  I  have  shown, 
has  done  and  is  doing  much,  and  Edinburgh  University  has 
conceded   a   good   deal    to    its   solicitations.       Lately,  also, 
Glasgow  and  St.  Andrew's  have  been  moved  to  action,  and 
Aberdeen  now  stands  alone  amongst  the  Scotch  Universities 
in  having  done  nothing  in  this  matter.    Has  not  the  time  come 
when  the  Scotch  Univemties  as  a  body  should  willingly  and 
cordially  take  up  this  whole  subject  of  the  direction  and  regu- 
lation of  the  higher  education  of  women  ?     In  connection  with 
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the  consideration  of  university  training  for  teachers,  the  women 
difficulty  cannot  long  be  evaded.  If  the  women  are  apt  now 
and  then  to  err  from  over-eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  they  have 
had  too  often  the  justification  of  the  *  importunate  widow/ 
but  now  at  this  juncture  a  union  of  forces  might  issue  in  great 
resulta. 

I  do  not  touch  at  present  the  question  of  what  the  univer^ 
sities  themselves  should  do  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  women» 
but  if  only  prejudice  and  inertness  could  be  overcome,  it  is 
conceivable  that  there  might  be  devised  a  scheme  which  would 
operate  over  the  whole  country,  which  would  do  for  our 
secondary  schools  all  and  more  than  all  that  is  now  done  for 
our  primary  schools,  leading  and  guiding  them  by  a  well- 
adjusted  system  of  examinations  which  would  test  from  year 
to  year  the  school  work,  and  make  the  university  certificate 
still  more  than  it  now  is  the  evidence  of  real  and  thorough 
acquirement,  on  and  up  to  that  higher  and  broader  culture 
which  it  is  the  special  function  of  the  imiversities  themselves 
to  give,  Edinburgh  University  Local  Examinations,  as  they 
at  present  stand,  are  probably  a  very  fair  test  of  what  an 
average  girl  of  fifteen  should  know ;  and  the  plan  which  the 
university  is  encouraging,  of  taking  the  examination  in  succes- 
sive stages,  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Alteration  and  modifi- 
cation will  no  doubt  from  time  to  time  be  required,  but  we  have 
in  this  case  all  the  conditions^  which  should  ensure  success  in 
the  framing  of  the  best  possible  examination.  It  is  in  the  hands, 
of  the  highest  educational  authorities  of  the  country,  absolutely 
ontrammeled  either  by  tradition  or  by  outside  dictation ;  its 
scope  may  be  wide  as  instruction  itself;  it  is  freely  offered  for 
those  who  freely  wish  it,  and  if  with  all  these  advantages  it  can- 
not be  made  to  effect  what  is  desired,  then  we  must  abandon 
hope  of  help  where  we  had  most  reason  to  expect  it. 

I  have  of  course  throughout  this  Paper  assumed  that  it  is. 
generally  conceded  as  a  desirable  thing  that  women  should 
have  the  best  and  highest  education  which  circumstances  permit.. 
In  spite  of  much  latent  prejudice,  it  is  not  now  generally  main- 
tained that  a  well-regulated  mind  implies  an  ill-regulated  house ; 
that  the  traditional  blue-stocking  must  necessarily  be  full  of 
holes;  or  that  a  woman  will  make  a  worse  wife  and  mother 
because  her  faculties  have  been  disciplined  and  her  mind  well 
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DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Daxson  (Aberdeen)  said  that  the  education  of  wobmh 
shoold  be  suited  to  their  natural  capacities,  and  to  the  duties  they  had 
to  perform  in  life.  There  was  a  vast  amount  of  power  in  the  intdled 
of  woman,  but  that  power  was  narrowly  limited  in  the  direction  iB 
which  it  might  be  employed.  A  novel  by  a  woman  showed  difiuseDOi 
and  discursiyenesB,  and  a  discrepancy  between  her  premises  and  ood- 
clnsions.  He  thought  the  education  of  women  ought  to  be  of  two 
kinds — it  ought  to  encourage  her  natural  gifts  and  supply  her  natoul 
defects.  She  was  deficient  in  the  power  of  sustained  attention,  and  bar 
imagination  was  strongly  developed,  and  these  things  ought  to  be  bonte 
in  mind  in  carrying  out  the  education  of  women.  Their  view  ou^tto 
be  to  aim  at  thoroughness  and  not  to  give  smatterings  of  vaiiooi 
subjects. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.K.S.E.  (Edinburgh),  had  been  modi 
engaged  in  teaching  chemistry  to  classes  of  young  women  as  well  tf 
young  men ;  and  he  had  always  found  that  there  was  in  reality  no 
difference  in  the  mental  capacities  of  the  ladies — but  if  there  was  anj 
difference,  in  his  experience  the  advantage  had  been  on  the  side  of  ^ 
ladies.  Certainly  the  best  examination  paper  he  had  ever  looked  over  out 
of  thousands  that  had  come  before  him  was  given  in  by  a  female  stadeni 
In  an  advanced  claAs  of  female  students  he  taught  he  found  that  the 
work  was  better  gone  through,  and  that  the  results  were  more  accurately 
given  by  the  pupils  than  in  the  class  of  male  students.  The  School  <s 
Arts  in  Edinburgh  was  a  working  man's  college,  and  it  had  been  opened 
for  years  to  girls  and  women,  as  well  9^  boys  and  men ;  they  all  sat  on 
the  same  benches  and  heard  the  same  lectures ;  and  the  girls  and  women 
carried  off  certificates  of  proficiency  in  as  large  a  proportion  as  the  boys 
and  men.  In  a  class  of  two  thousand  members  the  first  prize  in 
chemistry  was  carried  off  by  one  of  the  female  students. 

Kev.   BuooKE  Lajibert  (Tamworth)  said  that  what   Mr.  Danson 
had  said  seemed  just  to  amount  to  this,  that  afler  the  men  had  deprived 
the  women  of  all  the  opportunities  of  receiving  a  high  education  enjoyed 
by  the  male  sex,  they  were  entitled  to  turn  round  and  accuse  the  women 
of  a  want  of  capacity  for  those  kinds  of  education  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived.      It   reminded    him   of   the  words   in  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  which  the  man  said  to  the  woman,  *  With  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow,*  and  by  that  fact  became  the  absolute  possessor  of 
everything  belonging  to  the  woman.      They  had  deliberately  taken 
endowments  left  for  women  and  bestowed  them  upon  boys,  rd^ating 
the  girls  to  the  tender  mercies  of  schools  where  the  chief  instruments  of 
education  were  pianofortes  and  well-bound  books  with  little  in  them ; 
and  then  they  coolly  turned  round  and  said  of  the  women,  as  Mr.  Dan- 
son  said,  that  they  were  deficient  in  logical  qualities.   He  utterly  denied 
Mr.  Danson's  statement,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  novel  of '  Adam 
Bede  '  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  a  man.   Harriet  Martineau,  and 
Mrs.  Somerville,  and  many  other  female  writers,  might  be  cited  as 
against  Mr.  Danson*s  theory. 
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Lss  Flora  Stevenson  (Edinburgh)  said  that  one  of  the  great 
antages  of  girls'  schools  was  their  selectness  and  exclusiyeness. 
reat  want  for  girls  was  good  public  schools,  where  there  would  be 
rantee  that  the  education  was  really  worthy  of  the  name.  An 
ng  instance  of  the  exclusiyeness  of  girls'  schools  she  found  in  the 
f  a  lady  who,  when  she  pointed  out  to  her  that  university  exami- 
18  would  enable  any  one  of  her  pupils  readily  to  obtain  employment 
acher,  replied,  ^  The  young  ladies  attending  my  seminary  will  never 
*e  to  put  their  education  to  any  practical  use.'  She  was  much 
that  was  the  characteristic  tone  of  the  education  in  many  of  the 
r  schools  for  girls.  Her  experience  was  that  the  weak  point  of  the 
tion  of  girls  was  anthmetic. 

iss  S.  E.  S.  Mair  (Edinburgh)  described  the  operations  of  a  society 
;t  town  which  taught  young  ladies  in  the  country  by  correspond 
,  many  of  these  ladies  having  since  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
rdty  examinations.  Out  of  five  money  prizes  in  connection  with 
winter  course  of  lectures,  four  were  gained  by  correspondents, 
ev.  William  Vincent  (Norwich)  said  that  a  school  for  the  higher 
tion  of  girls  had  been  opened  in  Norwich,  which  had  now  174 
from  all  classes  in  attendance,  and  was  much  appreciated  by 
ts.  As  a  specimen  of  the  education  formerly  given  to  girls,  he  on 
Kx;asion  gave  to  a  class  an  easy  sum  in  subtraction,  when  the 
er  stopped  him  and  said,  *  Please,  sir,  they  are  not  in  subtraction ; 
are  in  the  nile  of  three.'  The  education  in  this  new  school  was  of 
lost  thorough  kind. 

nncipal  Pirie  (Aberdeen)  was  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  much 
6  yet  be  done  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  especially  in  the 
T  and  middle  classes,  where,  in  many  cases,  the  education  bad 
to  say  the  least,  rather  elegant  than  profound.  He*  thought  it  was 
r  to  accuse  the  ladies  of  want  of  logic  when  they  had  never  tried 
rt;il  them  with  logic  He  did  not  intend  in  any  shape  to  commit 
3lf  with  reference  to  the  question,  but  he  could  assure  them  that 
)uld  do  all  in  his  power  to  foster  the  education  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
He  would  have  ladies'  universities  where  the  young  ladies  could 
lined  by  old  teachers,  or  in  some  cases  by  young  ones  who  might 
ly  competent  to  instruct  them. 

rofessor  Hodgson,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh)  said  that  public  schools  for 
were  exceedingly  important  in  one  aspect,  because  of  their  ten- 
J  to  break  down  that  detestable  and  contemptible  spirit  of  snobbisni 
1  had  so  long  kept  apart  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  which, 
\a  glad  to  say,  prevailed  less  in  Scotland  with  regard  to  girls  than 
igland.  The  present  Bishop  of  London  was  a  draper's  son,  and 
lid  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  receiving  the  highest  education  ; 
?hat  of  his  sisters  ?  They  were  a  draper's  daughters,  and  they 
1  not  have  been  admitted  within  any  boarding  school  in  England, 
ixtent  of  that  feeling  of  exclusiveness  in  England  was  incredible, 
opening  of  public  schools  did  an  immense  deal  to  break  down  that 
,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  they  were  all  agreed  substantially 
;here  should  be  means  of  higher  education  provided  for  girls  and 
alike. 
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Mr.  David  Chadwigk,  M.P.,  said  he  was  glad  to  intimate  that  a 
gentleman  in  London  intended  to  build  and  endow  in  a  handsome 
manner  a  coU^e  for  ladies.  About  95  acres  of  ground  had  been  con- 
veyed  to  himself  and  two  other  trustees  to  establish  a  college  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  The  gentleman  intended  to  build  the 
college  under  his  ovm  directions,  and  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  millicHi 
sterling  would  be  devoted  to  it 

Professor  William  Struthers  (Aberdeen)  said  it  was  a  defect  that 
the  higher  education  of  women  had  been  in  the  hands  of  men  entirelj. 
He  complained  that  the  committee  of  a  local  association  had  laid  down 
a  programme  for  the  higher  education  of  women  without  oonsuld^g 
any  woman  on  the  subject  They  had  chosen  astronomy  instead  of 
chemistry  or  physiology — ^taking  the  telescope  and  going  to  the  stars, 
af)parently  with  the  idea  that  the  ^ther  off  a  thing  was  the  better  it 
was  for  the  women.  He  thought  a  dozen  women  could  be  chosen  out 
of  that  room  more  competent  to  select  subjects  for  the  education  of 
women  than  the  committee  of  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  referred. 

Miss  Mart  Burton  (Edinburgh)  referred  to  the  mixed  classes  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  School  of  Arts,  Edinburgh,  as  an  instaoee 
of  the  success  attending  the  giving  of  education  to  both  sexes  in  the  same 
classes.  The  conduct  of  the  classes  had  been  most  exemplary,  and  ooe 
young  woman,  who  was  a  compositor,  gained  the  first  prize  in  Frencli, 
which  showed  that  these  women  would  improve  themselves  if  they  bid 
sufficient  opportunity. 

Miss  Ltd!  A  Becker  (Manchester)  claimed  for  women  a  place  amoqgst 
the  nation  simply  as  human  beings,  and  not  specially  as  women,  in  e^eiy 
relation  of  life.  They  found  the  education  of  the  people  spoken  of  as 
if  it  meant  the  education  of  boys  alone ;  if  the  education  of  women  was 
spoken  of  it  was  as  a  thing  to  be  separately  provided  for.  She  hoped 
to  see  the  day  when  there  would  be  no  distinction  between  the  educa- 
tion for  boys  and  girls,  and  when  every  college  would  be  open  to  all 
students,  male  or  female.  In  Owens  College,  Manchester,  a  movement 
was  made  to  open  the  classes  to  women,  but  the  professors  were  despe- 
rately afraid  of  the  entrance  of  women  students,  and  they  had  tried  to 
get  up  a  separate  college  for  women — that  is  to  say,  they  keep  up  the 
grand  educational  palace  for  men,  and  think  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
women  by  erecting  a  separate  little  hut  at  their  gate,  to  which  they 
invite  women.  The  London  University  was  about  to  open  its  degrees 
to  women  ;  but  to  offer  an  examination  for  degrees  before  they  ofiered 
the  instruction  necessary  to  qualify  for  that  examination,  was  puttiog 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Professor  Bain  (Aberdeen)  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
footing  for  ladies  in  the  Universities  on  account  of  the  small  number  ol 
professions  yet  open  to  them,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  t^^fi^Vpg 
profession  would  be  the  ladder  whereby  women  might  expect  to  eotar 
the  Universities. 

Miss  Stevenson  (Edinburgh),  in  reply,  said  that  if  the  four  Univer- 
sities were  to  form  a  Joint  Board  and  agree  to  a  system  of  examioatioD, 
they  might  form  local  centres.  She  could  not  agree  with  one  woid  of 
what  fell  irom  Mr.  Danson.     As  to  the  power  of  sustained  attenti<m, 
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any  examiner  of  ladies'  classes  would  be  able  to  testify  that  it  was  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  ladies  could  not  give  as  sustained  attention  to 
a  Hubjec^  as  boys. 

SUMMARY, 

Bev.  John  C.  Brown,  LL.D.,  read  a  Paper  on  ^  SchoolB 
of  Forestry,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  organising 
such  an  institution  in  Britain.'     Dr.  Brown  at  the  outset  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  were  schools  of  forestry  founded 
in   every   other  country   of  Europe,  with   the  exception  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.     He  pointed  out  the  great 
{lecaiuary  advantage  that  had  been  derived  in  India  from  ad- 
ministering the  management  of  forests  in  Accordance  with  the 
advanced  forest  science  of  the  day.     He  also  described  what 
was  being  done  at  present  in  New  Zealand  and  in  several  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  introduce  an  improved  system 
of  forest  economy.     In  some  countries  the  schools  of  forestry 
were  independent  institutions,  while  in  others  they  were  con- 
nected with  Universities,  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  Polytech- 
nic Schools.    He  advocated  strongly  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing such  education  in  this  country,  maintaining  that,  at  a  small 
expense  the  Polytechnic  School  now  being  founded   by  the 
Companies  of  London,  or  any  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities, 
,     might  be  made  to  provide  facilities  for  the  study  of  forest 
science  equivalent  to  those  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
sdu)ols  oi  Forestry  on  the  Continent;  and  stated  that,  while 
candidates  for  employment  in  the  Forest  Service  in  India — 
with  salaries  ranging  from  300/.  to  1,900/.  a  year,  and  corre- 
sponding advantages — were  at  present  required  to  study  forestry 
^n  the  Continent,  such  studies  might  then  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  young  foresters  and  young  gardeners,  and  others 
practically  acquainted  with  arboriculture  from  childhood. 

The  chairman  eoid  that  the  subject  was  one  well  worthy  of  con- 
^deration.  They  had  been  warned  of  the  diminution  of  the  supply  of 
coal,  and  aa  wood  was  the  only  equivalent  they  had  for  coal,  the  study 
t}fthe  management  of  timber  came  to  be  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  Alexander  Ramage,  Hector  of  the  Free  Church 
Normal  School,  Aberdeen,  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Pupil 
Teacher  System.'  Having  stated  the  number  of  pupil-teachers 
in  Scotland  to  be  3,576,  and  in  England  30,000,  as  showing  the 
importance  of  the  question,  he  said  the  best  method  of  con- 
ducting a  school  would  be  to  provide  a  trained  teacher  for 
every  class  in  the  school ;  but,  of  course,  the  expense  of  that 
— unless  all  the  classes  were  made  so  large  as  to  defeat  the 
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object  in  view — would  be  so  great  that  it  must  be  dismissed 
as  inapplicable  to  the  elementary  school.    The  pupil-teacher 
system    was   the  next  best  thing.       He    was,   however,    of 
opinion,  1st,  that  the  number  of  scholars  taught  by  each  pupil- 
teacher  was   too   large.      He  was  glad  to  observe  that  the 
London   School   Board  had  resolved  to  limit  the  number  of 
scholars  to  each  pupil-teacher  to  25,  the  usual  number  of  40 
pupils  being  too  many  for  each  pupil-teacher.     He  thought 
the  Education  Department  should  give  encouragement  to  the 
employment  of  a  greater  number  of  pupil-teachers  than  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Code.     He  was  of 
opinion,  2ndly,  that  pupil-teachers  commenced  work  at  too  early 
an  age.      To  raise  the  age  of  boys  at  entrance  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  in  view  of  the  brighter  pro- 
spects now  held  out  to  the  profession,  he  thought  that  migfat 
safely  be  done.     In  view  of  the  great  labours,  mental  vA 
physical,  connected  with   the  work  of  the  teacher,  a  great 
mistake   was  committed  if  a  female  teacher  were  taken  on 
before  the  age  of  15.      He  advocated,  3rdly,  more  systematic 
teaching  of  the  present  syllabus.     The  attainments  of  pupil- 
teachers,  even  in  specified  subjects,  as  judged  by  examination, 
were  too  low.     4thly,  the  syllabus  of  subjects  presented  for 
pupil-teachers  was  defective.      He  was  strongly   of  opinion 
that,  in  the  Scottish  schools  at  least,  the  syllabus  of  subjects 
prescribed  by  the    Department   for   pupil-teachers  was  too 
narrow ;  that  while  the  English  subjects  might  possibly  suffice, 
the  other  subjects  should  be  considerably  enlarged.     Latin,  or 
some  other  language  at  least,  should  be  commenced  in  the 
first  year,  and  more  of  it  than  at  present  should  be  prescribed 
for  each  successive  year.     If  the  recent  privilege  granted  by 
the  Department  of  combining  University  training  with  Normal 
School  training  was  to  be  taken  full  advantage  of,  there  must 
be  a  very  marked  improvement  in  this  and  other  subjects.    If 
these  were  prescribed  in  suflftcient  amount,  with  sufl^cientlr 
stringent  examinations,    he   doubted   not  but   pupil-teachers 
would  hold  their  own.     It  was  a  fact  worthy  of  being  noticed, 
that  the  highest  places  in  the  English  literature  and  mathema- 
tical classes  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  had  generally 
been  held  by  Normal  School  students.      After  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  question,  he  was  of  opinion  tliat  the 
pupil-teacher  system   had  done,  was  doing,  and,  he  hoped? 
would  continue  to  do.,  most  effective  service  to  the  cause  of 
primary  education.      To  render,  however,  the  pupil-teachers 
still  more  effective  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  age  for  admission 
should  be  raised  at  least  one  year,  and  the  apprenticeship je5- 
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by  the  same  period ;  that  the  syllabus  of  subjects^  at 
1  classics,  should  be  of  such  a  uature  as  would  enable  a 
«acher,  when  his  apprenticeship  was  finished,  to  take 
Ivantage  of  combined  University  and  Normal  School 
g ;  and  that  the  staff  of  a  school  should  be  so  large  that 
\t  some  part  of  the  day  might  be  set  aside  for  private 
in  school,  and  to  ensure  this  the  hours  of  teaching  should 
sened,  and  school  so  organised  that  each  pupil-teacher 
have  at  least  one  hour  daily  for  his  own  work.  Mn 
je  concluded  by  expressing  his  opinion  that  if  the  im- 
aents  he  had  suggested  were  earned  out,  the  pupil- 
rs  might  be  able  to  render  most  efficient  help  in  the 
)f  education  in  the  future,  as  they  had  done  in  the  past. 

ofessor  William  Struthers  directed  the  attention  of 
apartment  to  the  importance  of  paying  regard  to  certain 
1  features  in  the  ^  Construction  of  Lecture  Kooms  for 
ific  Purposes,'  gi^g  ^  ^^  illustration  his  own  lecture- 
in  which  the  Department  met,  as  a  good  specimen  of 
place.  He  pointed  out  that  the  seats  should  be  con- 
^  so  as  to  rise  progressively  higher  than  each  other, 
here  should  be  if  possible  roof  Ughts,  ample  diagram 
fitted-up  slates^  good  ventilation,  and  heating  by  hot- 
pipes. 
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HEALTH. 


HOUSE   ACCOMMODATION   AND   OPEN   SPACES.* 

What  is  the  best  mode  of  providing  Suitable  Accommodation  fw 
the  Lnbonring  Classesy  and  of  utilising  Open  Spaces  in 
Towns?  By  William  Hardwicke,  M.D.,  and  late 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex. 

AMONGST  the  various  social  problems  that'  require  solu- 
tion,  the  one  most  needed  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
best  and  most  effective  method  of  reforming  the  dwellings  of 
workpeople  in  large  towns.  The  absence  of  comfortable  and 
healthy  homes  for  the  people  leads  to  an  amount  of  demoral- 
isation that  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  Within  the  last 
fifty  years  it  is  notorious  in  the  manufacturing  districts  that 
but  one  object  has  been  most  in  view,  viz., to  bring  people  firom 
distant  villages  into  close  proximity  to  the  mine  or  factory  of 
their  employer.  Although  much  time  is  saved  in  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  work,  but  how  often  do  these  people 
sacrifice  fresh  air  and  the  open  space  of  a  rural  village  for  the 
doubtful  benefits  of  a  newly-built  house  in  a  smoky  mining 
district  or  in  some  dirty  manufacturing  town?  Everyone 
knows  what  this  class  of  houses  is  like  :  one  or  two  storeys  high, 
built  on  a  damp  or  mud  floor,  a  rough  ladder  or  stairs  gifing 
access  to  an  upper  room  or  two.  Perhaps  there  is  a  garden, 
but  no  regular  drainage  or  water  supply. 

These  cottages  are  from  their  low  price  attractive,  and  this 
price  too  is  often  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  wages.  This  has 
a  mischievous  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  ouilding  trade, 
as  well  as  upon  the  social  habits  of  the  people. 

Builders  have  to  compete  with  rich  capitalists  in  the  con- 

>  See  I^ansaetiont,  1874,  pp.  694,  908;  1876,  p.  601. 
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truction  of  cottages,  and  their  only  chance  of  success  is  to 
tuild  at  the  least  possible  expense^  and  ignore,  as  much  as 
[K)6sible,  everything  that  relates  to  the  sanitary  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  fiEunilies  who  have  to  live  in  them. 

Some  instances  could  be  named  where  the  erection  of  work- 
men's dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  manufactory  in  the 
adjoining  town,  should  be  characterised  as  a  transaction  simply 
as  a  speculation  in  which  the  life  and  health  of  human  beings  are 
at  stake.  No  better  conditions  can  be  .devised  for  producing 
disease,  fostering  habits  of  intemperance  and  for  harbouring 
and  reproducing  pauperism.  There  are  thousands  of  such  dwell- 
ings in  various  parts  of  England.  Their  demolition  is  loudly 
<ialled  for.  It  may  not  be  without  some  advantage  to  notice 
the  causes  which  have  lead  to  the  present  disastrous  state  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  industrial  classes  in  large  towns,  and 
the  results  which  sanitary  observers  have  to  record.  * 

The  result  proclaimed  year  after  year  is  that  the  deaths 
annually  in  the  wage  class  per  1,000  are  from  thirty  to  fifty, 
while  amongst  trade  and  professional  people,  and  in  some  model 
buildings,  they  are  twenty  and  less,  even  fifteen,  in  every  thou- 
iand.  The  average  age  of  death  or  the  duration  of  life  is 
ilso  curtailed  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  causes  of  dangerous  aggregation  of  the  people  go  on 
ncreasing  year  by  year,  as  shown  by  the  decennial  censuses. 
Some  towns  have  increased  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  while  rural 
listricts  have  increased  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  Two  millions 
>f  people  have  been  added  to  the  Parliamentary  boroughs. 

*  It  is  just  100  years  since  Howard  and  Dr.  Letsom  exposed  the  horrible  con- 
idon  of  prisons,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  thorough  reformation  in  them, 
aeh  as  was  the  condition  of  prisons  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  Howard  is  now  the 
f&dition  of  the  homes  of  the  people.  Br.  Letsom's  description  of  a  prison  may  even 
)  applied  to  many  of  the  squalid  dens  of  misery  where  the  desolate  and  neglected 
nr  liTe,  under  a  centralised  and  costly  poor-law.  He  declared  that  *  no  place  of 
e  same  dimensions  could  be  better  devised  for  destroying  the  life  and  health  of 
8  feUow-creatures.'  *  Some  prisons/  he  said,  *  had  bad  water,  or  none  at  all ;  the 
r  was  tainted,  light  denied  them,  so  that  prisoners  literally  rotted  in  close  rooms, 
Us  or  dungeons.'  We  have  but  to  substitute  these  words  to  express  what  can  be 
en  any  time  in  visiting  some  of  the  homes  of  the  destitute  poor.  A  dingy  back 
om,  perhaps  a  kitchen,  or  an  attic,  with  a  cubic  air-space  for  breathing  of  700 
1,100  cubic  feet,  in  which  are  lodged  a  man,  wife,  and  from  two  to  five  children ; 
e  air,  as  well  as  their  garments  and  bedding,  pregnant  with  dirt  and  infection, 
nn  want  of  soap,  water,  and  proper  utensils  for  washing;  drinking-water  stands 
r  hours  in  this  close  atmosphere  before  it  is  used.  It  is  now  illegal  for  a  prisoner 
live  in  this  manner ;  his  cell  has  not  less  than  800  to  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space  ; 
has  food  enough,  and  ventilation  according  to  season,  he  is  in  perfect  health,  and 
Qtagious  diseases  arc  imknown.  What  was  then  done  for  sailors  and  prisoners 
)  ask  now  to  be  done  for  the  working  classes  by  sanitary  legislation. — Dr, 
ircUmeke's  Quarterly  Reports  to  the  Paddington  Vestry  '  On  Dwellings  of  the 
orking  Peojie,* 
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The  facilities  offered  by  railways  tend  more  and  more  to 
develop  and  localise  the  manufacturing,  sale,  and  exchange  of 
goods  m  large  towns,  and  they  offer  greater  and  greater  ad- 
vantages for  rapid  and  cheap  transport  of  labour  and  produce 
of  all  kinds  to  central  markets.  Large  towns,  too,  have  many 
advantages,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  saymg,  may  be  made  more 
healthy  than  rural  villages. 

It  must  be  confessed  also  that  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
model  block  buildings  in  towns  have  never  been  sufficiently 
attractive  to  capitalists. 

In  most  of  Uie  efforts  made  for  an  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  defects  appear  in  some  form  which  greatly 
diminish  the  oenefits  that  these  excellent  buildings  afford.  In 
some  there  is  a  patronising  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
to  select  tenants  of  the  best  character  only,  and  in  nearly  all 
others  there  is  an  infringement  on  Uberty  of  action  which 
should  be  remitted. 

FORM  OF  A  MODEL  BLOCK  BUILDING. 

The  best  example  I  know  of  what  may  be  done  to  com- 
bine sanitary  educational  co-operation  and  social  advantages 
is  the  familistfere  of  M.  Godin  at  Guise,  in  France.  I  have 
visited  this  establishment,  and  find  it  fully  realised  the  expec- 
tations I  had  formed  from  reading  its  description.*  The  fami- 
listere  consists  of  two  large  buildings  of  five  storeys  high ;  each 
block  enclosed  a  court  yard  paved  with  asphalte  and  covered 
by  a  glass  roof.  This  interior  court  serves  as  a  play-groimd 
for  the  children,  where  they  are  protected  from  tJie  weather, 
sharp  winds,  rain  and  dirt,  instead  of  playing  in  the  open  street, 
spoiling  their  clothes,  which  have  cost  some  personal  sacrifice,aiid 
perhaps  a  sleepless  night  to  the  mothers.  Staircases  are  con-, 
veniently  placed  at  each  comer  of  the  building,  or  you  may 
ascend  from  the  court  below  to  galleries  or  corridors  leading  to 
every  dwelling  on  each  stage.  The  galleries  are  about  five  feet 
wide ;  any  larger  would  interfere  with  the  light  to  the  room 
below,  but  the  width  is  ample  for  all  purposes.  From  them 
one  can  observe  all  that  passes  in  the  court  below,  or  listen 
to  the  music,  or  see  the  proceedings  on  fete  days.  The 
rooms  open  upon  and  are  lighted  from  the  balcony  externally 
in  one  direction,  and  look  inside  the  court  in  the  other. 

Tenements  are  so  arranged  that  two  rooms  may  be  taken 
separately  for  married  couples ;  others  from  three  to  five  in  a 

*  Solutions  SociaU^t  ^-  Oodin,  Le  Maire :  Parii,  1870. 
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suite  for  a  large  family — fire-place,  cupboard  and  everything 
complete  is  provided.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  w  c 
being  absent  from  private  dwellings.  They  are  placed  in  the 
comer  of  the  landing  of  each  stair ;  here  also  is  the  water  supply 
and  sink,  dust-shaft,  urinal,  and  w  c  all  in  good  order. 

In  M.  Godin^s  palace,  water  was  not  laid  on  to  a  sink  in  each 
private  dwelling.  The  occupants  of  the  rooms  were  of  all 
classes — as  a  rule,  respectable  and  clean.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  those  most  careless  at  first  became  clean  and  neat 
in  their  person,  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  and  com- 
forts that  surrounded  them.  The  ventilation,  both  as  re- 
gards the  rooms  and  the  interior  of  the  covered  court,  may 
be  made  quite  perfect;  and,  what  appears  least  striking  at 
first,  is  the  temperature  of  the  covered  court  being  cooler  in 
summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  the  external  atmosphere. 
The  reason  is  clear:  the  cool  air  in  summer  enters  below 
from  the  vaults  and  passes  upward  and  outwards  at  the  roof, 
while  in  winter  the  cold  air  from  the  exterior  is  excluded, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  interior. 
Another  great  advantage  of  a  block  is  the  cleanliness  that  may 
be  maintained.  A  certain  number  of  females  may  engage  their 
services  to  sweep  and  wash  the  court,  stairs,  and  galleries, 
and  to  attend  to  the  rooms  of  single  men  lodgers.  These 
occupy  the  upper  floor  as  a  furnished  bedroom  only.  They 
ako  do  their  washing. 

The  absence  of  vermin — fleas,  bugs,  flies,,  &c. — is  a  remark- 
able fact ;  they  find  no  sufficiently  corrupt  materials  in  which  to 
deposit  their  larvae.  This  result  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
accomplished  by  using  at  one  time  when  vermin  made  their 
appearance  in  some  rooms  coal  tar  with  sawdust  for  the  sweep- 
ing of  the  floor,  after  placing  it  on  the  floor  overnight.  At- 
tached to  a  block  building  should  be  baths,  warm  and  cold ;  a 
washing  and  ironing  establishment  where  the  charge  for  use 
should  average  2^d.  per  person ;  a  restaurant  and  a  smoking 
room  ;  and  a  cooking  place  in  a  room  or  kitchen  below  where 
cheap  meats  may  be  obtained  on  the  spot,  a  dinner  at  from 
7rf.  to  lOrf. ;  a  library  and  billiard  room,  a  reading  room  with 
the  daily   papers   and   other  literature.     I   visited   all   these 

Places  at  M.  Godin's  both  in  the  day-time  and  when  all  was 
ghted  up  in  the  evening,  and  found  everything  quiet,  orderly, 
and  agreeable.  Young  men  would  soon  learn  with  these  op- 
portunities to  escape  vicious  haunts,  and  get  up  discussions  and 
classes  for  mutual  improvement.  If  such  places  as  these  existed 
in  proper  numbers,  in  the  midst  of  our  metropolitan  population, 
working  men's  clubs  and  women's  club  reunions  would  follow ; 
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music^  dancing  saloons^  and  public  drinking  places  would  be 
less  fi'equented^  and  it  would  be  considered  disgraceful  to  be 
found  there. 

One  ^eat  advantage  of  a  central  court  is  that  it  is  well 
adapted  ^r  public  meetings.  Gas  can  be  had  in  any  room  bj 
additional  payments,  but  oil  lamps  and  stearine  candles  are 
principally  used  in  private  rooms. 

In  M.  Godin's  musical  society  there  is  a  band  of  musicians 
under  self-government,  but  taught  by  a  professional  leader, 
and  balls  and  fiStes  are  frequenuy  held  in  the  central  court, 
which  is  then  decorated  for  the  purpose.* 

There  is  throughout  the  buildmg  a  perfect  security  and 
tranquillity  which  necessitates  no  watchman ;  although  open 
throughout  the  night,  the  slightest  noise  can  be  he^rd  in  all 
parts.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  building  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  infant  nurseries,  tept  by  a  competent  person  who 
lives  on  the  spot.  Women  may  leave  their  children  under  the 
care  of  the  nurse;  they  suckle  and  dress  them  when  they 
please^  and  have  the  best  advice  and  attention,  which  is  too 
often  wanting  in  the  family  life  of  well-to-do  tradespeople.  The 
school  for  boys  and  girls  (whose  tuition  commences  at  three 
years  of  age,  held  in  the  lecture-room  in  the  day-time,  would 
also  pay  to  be  open  to  all  the  tenants.  M.  Godin  has  more  than 
400  pupils  who  are  taught  on  the  best  principles  of  conducting 
education.  The  stores  or  retail  shops  are  not  the  least  impor- 
tant feature  of  this  institution.  One  was  for  grocery,  butcher's 
meat,  bacon,  rabbits,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  coal,  wood,  and  other 
useful  things  such  as  are  obtwied  at  an  oil  shop.  The  other 
shop  was  for  clothing  and  other  articles  and  materials  belonging 
to  garments  and  fashion  ;  and  showed  that  the  general  object 
of  Doth  was  to  provide  articles  of  general  consumption  in  the 
establishment,  the  profits  of  which,  on  the  principle  of  co- 
operation, were  employed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  schools, 
nurseries,  and  services  of  the  building. 

In  this  form  of  building  I  propose  to  utilise  the  vaults  and 
corridors  below  as  lock-up  cellars  for  coals,  wood,  and  storage 
of  food  generally ;  the  perambulator,  the  costermonger's  tm^, 
are  now  badly  provided  for.  A  medical  club  is  established, 
where  in  sickness  the  health  of  the  inmates  is  cared  for.  The 
mortality  and  sickness  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  model  build- 
ings is  said  to  be  very  low  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
general  population.  I  do  not  doubt  this  to  be  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  all  previous  experience  of  model  dwellings  in 
England,  which  show  a  large  saving  of  human  life. 

*  See  illustratioDB  in  Solutions  Socicdes, 
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In  a  block  of  buildings  such  as  I  hope  to  see  erected  in 
many  parts  of  London^  the  cost  of  a  suite  of  three  or  four  rooms 
may  be  estimated  at  8ir.  per  week^  yielding  a  good  profit ;  whilst 
two  rooms  and  a  single  dormitory  may  range  from  4«.  6^.  to  2s, 
a  week ;  at  the  present  moment  the  worst  of  back  rooms  or  a 
kitchen  in  a  damp  basement  let  at  2«.  to  3«.  a  week.  The 
cost  per  cubic  space  is  at  Icf.  per  week  for  every  cubic  square 
yard,  a  sum  exceeding  in  proportion  the  rents  of  any  of  the 
largest  mansions  or  houses  of  the  richest  inhabitants  of  the 
squares. 

Some  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  block  building — 
Uie  external  staircase,  the  long  narrow  passages,  necessitating 
Uie  use  of  a  hoist  to  take  up  furniture.  Tenants  also  say  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  sunlight  in  the  living  rooms,  which  are  dark 
and  cheerless.  Too  much  supervision  also  is  hurtful.  The 
colouring  of  brickwork  instead  of  papering  the  bare  walls  has 
a  poverty-stricken  appearance.  It  is  said  to  be  necessary  to 
keep  away  vermin,  but  that  is  false  ;  for  plaster  and  paper  do 
not  necessarily  harbour  vermin,  and  they  certainly  increase  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  the  rooms.  The  whole  number  of  model 
buildings  erected  in  London  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  in  comparison  with  the  demand  for 
houses  with  proper  comforts  and  sanitary  conveniences.  They 
have  never  met  in  any  appreciable  degree  the  wants  of  those 
whom  we  desire  most  to  benefit.  As  a  contrast  to  what  I  have 
proposed,  we  find  whole  streets  where  masses  of  houses  origin- 
ally built  for  one  family  now  let  out  to  four,  five,  or  six  families. 
The  water  supply,  w  c,  dust-bin,  washhouse,  copper  and 
small  backyard  are  common  to  all.  The  kitchen  in  the  base- 
ment has  a  cooking  range  with  an  oven  and  boiler,  but  no  other 
room  in  the  house  has  this.  In  the  first  and  second  floor  par- 
lours  there  are  marble  chimney  pieces,  and  smart  registered 
stoves,  this  arrangement  being  quite  inadequate  for  family 
cooking  purposes.  Any  dwelling  with  accommodation  less  than 
a  sink,  and  good  water  near  at  hand,  recesses  for  food  and  fuel, 
a  detached  washhouse  and  wc,  is  unfit  and  imperfect  for 
human  habitation,  and  one  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  most  clever  and  thrifty  housewife  to  make  things  clean  and 
tidy,  and  where  food  can  be  economically  cooked,  or  the  various 
domestic  duties  performed  without  embarrassment,  excessive 
labour,  and  loss  of  time.  A  house  in  Westbourne  Terrace, 
or  in  one  of  the  squares  of  London,  ranges  from  30,000  to 
40,000  cubic  feet.  The  latter  size  at  ^d.  per  foot,  with  all  its 
decorations  and  conveniences,  would  not  exceed  a  cost  of  3,000/. 
This  house  with  its  thirty  rooms,  each  room  at  3^.  a  week. 
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would  pay  the  landlord  for  his  outlay  at  the  same   rate  as 
tenants  are  now  paying  for  miserable  rooms  in  the  worst  streets. 
At  the  present  rents  paid  by  the  working  classes,  the  whole 
of  the  bad  property  of  JLondon  might  be  purchased,  rebuilt,  and 
let  out  profitably  and  with  incalculable  benefit  to  all  concerned 
— capitalists^  builders,  architects,  workmen,  the  people  them- 
selves, and  the  nation  at  large.  As  to  cost,  1 00  families  with  4,000 
feet  of  cubic  space  each  will  require  a  block  building  of  400,000 
feet  cubic  space,  constructed  as  you  may  wish — street  palace, 
hotel,  or  quadrangular  courtyard  with  appurtenances.    At  six- 
pence a  foot  the  cost  will  be  10,000/.  or  100/.  each  dwelling,  con- 
sisting of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms,  the  cost  of  each  room  being 
from  20/.  to  40/.     At  10  per  cent,  interest  on  capital  the  rent 
will  be  1,000/.  a  year,  but  it  will  bring  in  1,200/.  to  1,5001  at 
the  least,  with  extra  for  shops,  baths,  club-house,  workroom, 
and  the  repayment  of  loans,  interest,  &c.    The  present  weekly 
rent  for  one  room  is  from  2«.  Qd.  to  4^.,  being  about  3«.  for 
every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space.     Our  block  buildings  at  that 
rate  will  bring  in  about  60/.  a  week,  or  3,000/.  a  year,  so 
that  you  see  the  injustice  of  any  longer  suifering  such  wretched 
dwellings,  dangerous  to  health,  to  exist,  whilst  a  good  honest 
building  may  be  substituted  at  half  the  price,  and  yielding  a 
fair  interest  for  capital  invested.     There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  financial  success ;  if  not  large  profits,  an  advantageous 
investment  may  be  depended  upon.^ 

If  I  might  diverge  for  a  moment,  (as  it  strictly  belongs  to 
the  subject,)  I  should  like  to  dispose  of  a  popular  delusion  with 
regard  to  suburban  dwellings — dwellings  on  freehold  property. 

The  promoters  of  the  Social  League  had  an  article  of  their 
programme — viz.,  ^  to  rescue  the  families  of  our  working  men 
from  the  dismal  lanes,  crowded  alleys,  and  unwholesome 
dwellings  of  towns,  and  plant  them  in  the  clear,  where, 
with  a  detached  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  garden,  they  might 
get  pure  air  and  sunshine,  and  grow  up  strong  and  healthy 
under  the  influence  of  a  well-ordered  home. 

Now,  I  should  not  like  to  disparage  the  ambition  thtt 
prompts  anyone  to  become  the  possessor  of  a  detached  home- 
stead, with  garden,  in  the  country,  and  I  wish  success  to  every 

*  The  cost  of  each  room  in  model  buildings : — 

Victoria  Lodging  Houses :£65     0    0 

Columbia 106     0    0 

Peabody  Square 103     0    0 

Kochester  Buildings 96    0    0 

Ordinary  Buildings 30  to  j£50 

These  are  higher  than  builders'  prices  generally,  for  reasons  that  em  be 
explained. 
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iffort  for  any  movement  that  will  enable  working  men  to  enjoy 
lie  luxury  of  a  good  home  in  any  shape.  But  it  is  obvious 
;liat  vast  numbers  of  workmen  must  of  necessity  reside  near  to 
the  seat  of  their  workshops  and  employers.  Many  are  kept 
late  at  work  in  the  night,  and  some  must  be  at  their  work  by 
early  dawn.  The  police,  firemen,  postmen,  carmen,  waiters, 
and  theatrical  people,  and  many  others,  cannot  be  taken  home 
by  any  system  of  railways  or  cheap  tramways  at  night,  but  must 
live  in  town. 

What,  then,  are  the  essential  features  of  a  healthy,  pleasant 
and  attractive  home  such  as  I  now  advocate  ?  It  is  that  kind 
of  accommodation  in  which  father  and  mother,  grown-up  sons 
and  daughters  who  begin  earning  wages  early  in  life,  and  young 
children,  are  provided  with  simple  but  ample  conveniences, 
where  they  may  have  industrial  and  other  educational  advantages 
near  at  hand,  and  exercise  without  running  into  the  streets. 
All  this  can  be  provided  in  London  and  all  our  large  towns 
under  Mr.  Cross's  Artizans'  Buildings  Act,  where  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  would  desire  to  see  them  erected.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  man  is  a  no  better  citizen,  or  is 
capable  of  no  more  disinterested  conduct  by  possessing  his  own 
lionse  or  cottage,  than  any  other  kind  of  property.  Indeed,  if 
time  permitted  I  might  be  tempted  to  point  out  some  of  the 
evils  of  such  an  ideal  ambition  of  possessing  a  suburban 
cottage  and  garden.  It  is  a  natural  instinct ;  but  it  must  be 
confined  to  open  and  agricultural  places,  and  not  districts 
where  large  numbers  are  congregated. 

The  possession  of  cottage  property  without  strict  observ- 
ance of  sanitary  laws  is  only  an  illusion.  What  under  the 
circumstances  most  people  like  to  enjoy  and  have  a  perfect  right 
to  is  the  keeping  of  fowls  and  other  domestic  animals ;  the 
pig-sty,  a  pony,  or  the  modest  donkey  cart  is  often  found,  and 
|f  the  garden  is  of  sufficient  extent,  vegetable  or  flower  culture 
is  also  carried  on ;  then  follows  the  manure-heap,  so  valuable 
^nd  essential,  but  which  becomes  a  nuisance  to  neighbours, 
contaminating  both  air,  water,  and  soil.  Those,  therefore,  who 
i|-e  intent  on  these  indulgences  must  submit  to  live  some  dis- 
tance apart  from  each  other ;  to  enjoy  fresh  air  they  must  be 
absolutely  in  a  rural  district. 

M.  Godin  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks : — *  Some 
Persons  pretend  to  find  a  little  house,  and  a  few  spare  yards  of 
garden  adjoining,  a  guarantee  for  domestic  virtue  and  happi- 
:ie88.  Far  from  this !  The  interior  inconveniences  for  all 
^amily  duties  are  still  the  same.  The  master  of  the  house  has 
k)  herd  with  the  rest,  and  has  just  as  much  inducement  to 
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amuse  himself  at  the  nearest  public-house.  In  many  of  these 
places  where  there  is  less  supervision  of  local  authorities  than 
m  town^  all  kinds  of  nuisances  increase,  manure-heaps,  cess- 
pools, and  slops  engender  the  same  diseases  that  spring  up 
among  a  more  concentrated  town  population.  It  is  only  by  an 
intelligent  civic  administi-ation  tbat  we  can  carry  out  sore 
measures  for  cleanliness,  drainage,  &c.,  and  secure  the  health 
of  families  in  large  towns.' 

OBJECTIONS   TO   SMALL    TENEMENTS  IN  SUBURBAN  STREETS. 

What  practically  is  found  to  be  essential  for  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  is  that  a  few  must  submit  to  the  control  of  the 
many.  The  garden  must  be  kept  free  from  manure  and  offen- 
sive deposits,  and  the  keeping  of  pigs  and  animals;  even  certain 
trades  only  can  be  carried  on,  certain  signs  or  show-boards  odIj 
can  be  put  up.  Fainting,  repairing,  and  dilapidations  being 
neglected  by  one  landlord  punish  and  disgrace  the  whole  com- 
munity. Besides,  there  are  many  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  the  selling  and  transfer  of  land,  before  such  houses  can  be 
bought  and  sold  to  advantage.  In  the  event  of  many  transfen 
the  lawyers'  fees  take  up  the  entire  value  of  the  property. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  defects  of  the  kind  I  have 
alluded  to  during  my  visit  to  Mulhausen — a  model  workman's 
town  (Cite  ouvriere),  each  house  owned  by  its  occupier.  Small 
but  offensive  heaps  of  manure  and  refuse  appeared  in  the  little 
front  garden,  the  smell  reaching  the  door  and  the  liquid  running 
into  the  street  in  wet  weather.  The  few  square  yards  for  a 
garden,  deficient  of  light  and  air,  are  perfectly  useless  for  vei^e- 
tation  or  floriculture.  The  houses  being  also  four  in  a  block 
are  themselves  ventilated  only  on  two  sides ;  the  division  walls 
are  thin,  and  the  four  staircases  in  the  small  block  multiply 
labour  and  expense:  nor  can  the  tenants  be  restricted  from 
taking  in  a  male  or  female  lodger,  for  which  there  was  no 
adequate  accommodation.  The  idea  of  being  a  freeholder  or 
proprietor  of  a  separate  house  sounds  well,  but  as  an  agent  in 
civilisation  I  doubt  whether  it  has  any  special  benefits;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  rather  tends  to  give  play  to  the  individual 
selfishness  of  small  landlords  and  many  kinds  of  disorder 
which  local  governments  find  it  difficult  and  powerless  to  avert 
Small  property  such  as  I  allude  to  situated  in  suburban  districts 
must,  after  all,  be  kept  under  the  closest  restriction  to  prevent 
unfair  intrusion  and  injuries  to  the  health  of  the  neighbours. 

I  have  entered  more  at  length  than  I  contemplated  into 
matters  that  bear  upon  the  questions  we  desire  to  discuss,  for 
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ithout  certain  social  advantages  are  taken  into  ac<M)unt  we 
lould  fail  to  get  at  the  true  solution  of  the  questions  before  us^ 
nd  to  see  the  advantages  and  conveniences  of  good  buildings 
1  towns  for  the  artizan  classes^  now  so  much  in  need  of  them. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  open  spaces,  I  have  always^ 
s  a  Metropolitan  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  taken  great 
Qteresty  and  have  frequently  in  my  report  drawn  the  attention 
i  my  Vestry  to  the  sanitary  value  of  trees  and  gardens  in 
)Yer-popu]ated  districts.  Something  has  been  done  by  legisla- 
ion,  but  more  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  give  breathing  space 
» the  people,  wider  streets,  planting  of  trees,  better  means  of 
italising  the  existing  open  spaces,  green  lanes,  open  commons, 
n  or  near  large  cities,  considering  the  immense  and  essential 
importance  of  fresh  air  for  the  young  generation,  for  invalids 
ind  convalescents  of  our  crowded  cities.  Stronger  measures 
ire  yet  required  than  the  Act  of  last  session,  or  any  Acts 
now  in  force.  For  instance,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  secured  many  of  the  suburban  commons,  have  formed  a 
Pew  suburban  parks,  guaranteeing  outside  districts  of  London 
igainst  future  aggression,  but  until  last  session  nothing  was 
lone  to  preserve  and  utilise  the  more  valuable  spaces  in  the 
leart  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Open  Spaces  Act  of  1877  gives  power  to  the  authori- 
ies  of  the  Board  of  Works,  to  accept  the  transfer  of  gardens 
md  squares,  but  they  cannot  use  compulsion. 

Very  little  can  be  expected  from  this  permissive  form  of 
^lation.  Owners  of  property  naturally  look  for  compensa- 
ion.     That  will  naturally  increase  the  difficulty. 

Many  persons  argue  that  open  spaces  in  the  present  form 
re  beneficial  to  the  public  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  giving 
long  to  that  part  of  a  district.  But  as  long  as  they  are 
losed  to  the  public,  they  are  deprived  of  half  their  value, 
nd  give  no  great  help  in  fostering  a  love  for  fresh  air.  The 
urge  London  squares  present  splendid  opportunities  for  the 
holesome  recreation  and  improvement  of  the  tastes  of  the 
sople.  The  Temple  Gardens,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Gray's 
in  Gardens,  Russell,  Bloomsbury,  and  Bedford  Squares  sug- 
Jst  charming  social  lessons  scarcely  even  enjoyed  by  the  small 
ass  who  possess  the  exclusive  advantages  of  enjoying  them, 
he  first-named  handsome  gardens  are  (thanks  to  the  liberal- 
inded  benchers)  thrown  open  to  the  public  under  certain  con- 
dons,  thus  conferring  a  great  boon  on  crowds  of  daily  visitors. 
)mpulsory  powers  ought  to  enter  into  legislation,  declaring 
liers  open  under  conditions,  with  proper  compensation  where 
3  rights  and  privileges  of  private  property  are  trenched  upon. 
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by  such  extension  of  benefits  to  the  people  or  neighboarhood 
that  may  have  need  of  them  for  health  and  recreation. 

I  would  also  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  another  de- 
scription of  open  spaces  in  the  metropolis  and  many  large  cities. 
Scarcely  any  action  has  yet  been  taken  to  acquire  and  utilise 
the  closed  parochial  burying-grounds  or  churchyards.     It  is 
purely  a  prejudice  that  has  hitherto  prevented  many  of  these 
places  from  being  used  as  walks,  planted  as  gardens,  and  made 
recreation-places  for   the  poor  and  others,  who  have  simply 
the  privilege  of  looking  through  the  railings,  enclosing  hideous 
dilapidated    tombstones,    refuse  of  all    kinds,  and  neglected 
shrubs.     It  is  questionable  whether  these  valuable  open  spaoes 
are  not  the  property  of  the  people,  or  public  property  in  a 
liberal  sense,  from  which  they  are  debarred.    Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  the  conversion  of  these  places  to  a  sensible 
sanitary  and  moral  purpose.     Legislation  ought  here  to  exer- 
eise  the  doubtful  powers  of  vicars,  churchwardens,  overseers, 
and  others,  when  these  attempt  to  obstruct  the  judicious  efforts 
for  a   general   movement,  now   taking  place   throughout  the 
country,  for  making  pleasant  recreation  grounds  and  retreats 
of  old  closed   churchyards.     Much  has  been  done  in  sevenl 
parishes :    St.    Pancras,   Bishopsgate   Street,  Shoreditch,  St 
Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and  a  few  others.     My  belief  is  tiiat,  if 
all  the   squares    and  burying-places  in   the  metropolis  were 
properly  managed,  with  ornamental  and  planted  gardens,  and 
thrown  open  daily,  we  should  have  a  gratifying  decrease  rf 
degrading  vices  in  the  young,  a  diminution  of  infant  mortality, 
a   less   number   of  street    accidents,   and   a   moral   influence 
extending  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  people.     We  have  only 
to  observe  the  crowds  that  flock  to  the  parks,  the  veneration 
with  which  the  people  seek  what  is  beautiful  and  elegant  in 
Nature,  and  how  much  they  esteem  the  small  patches  of  ga^ 
dens  and  parks  which  philanthropic  persons  have  given  them. 
It  is  an  overwhelming  proof  of  the  immense  influence  of  natural 
beauties  on  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  people. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  affirm 
that  it  is  an  absolute  sanitary  necessity  and  a  duty  incumbent 
upon    the  sanitary  urban  authorities    to  provide,   purchase, 
and  utilise  spaces  for  the  people  in  all  the  highly  populated 
districts  of  large  towns.     That  adequate  means  for  obtaining 
fresh  air  and  recreation  space  should  be  open  to  all  classes,  an» 
be  especially  maintained  where  they  do  not  already  exist  for 
the  use  of  the  children  of  school  age,  and  for  the  games  and 
<^xercises  of  the   young   and   growing-up   generation.     That 
seats  should  be  provided,  and  in  our  treacherous  climate  shelter 
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firoxn  weather^  for  convalescents,  invalids,  and  old   or  infirm 
persons.     That  the  Act  of  last  year — the  Open  Spaces  of  the 
Metropolis  Act  of  1877— ought  to  have  compulsory  clauses 
and  powers  to  purchase  or  acquire,  as  well  as  to  accept,  the 
transfer  of  authority,  and  to  maintain  squares  now  enjoyed  by 
a  certain  class  only,  as  also  to  open,  plant,  and  ornament  the 
dosed  and  neglected  churchyards  of  towns,  and  to  enact  con- 
ditions and  bye-laws,  such  as  are  generally  enforced  in  all  public 
parks  and  places.     As  these  places  offer  means  for  promoting 
sanitary  benefits  to  thousands  living  in  crowded  parts,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  our  public  or  local  authorities  to  consider  whether  on 
sanitary  grounds  it  is  not  essential,  for  effecting  improved  con- 
ditions of  infant  life,   and  for  lessening^  the  hi^^h  mortality 
exktmg;  for  preventing  a  Wr  numbfr  of  strlet  accident/, 
and,  lastly,  for  the  cultivation  of  healthy  tastes  which,  the  sight 
of  shrubs  and  flower  culture  is  well  calculated  to  promote. 
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Mr.  William  Botley  (London)  thought  the  position  of  the  water- 
closets  in  the  buildings  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hardwicke  extremely  good, 
but  expressed  doubts  as  to  ventilation  being  secured  in  the  courts  when 
covered  with  glass.     In  the  building  of  houses,  he  recommended  that 
ore  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  southern  aspect  wherever  that  was 
ponible,  and  that  there  should  be  at  least  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft,  of  open 
ipBce  in  the  rear  of  all  houses.  The  drainage  should  be  carried  through 
the  backs  of  the  houses,  so  as  to  avoid  going  under  the  floor.     A  very 
important  question  was  that  of  the  water  supply.     It  bad  been  fre- 
quently found  that  the  inflow  of  water  was  comparatively  pure,  and  yet 
&e  outflow  was  quite  turbid  and  dangerous  to  health.     This  was  due 
tt>  the  want  of  care  in  keeping  the  cisterns  cleaned  out  and  in  good 
order.     He  must  confess  that  the  Artisans*  Dwellings  Act  had  given 
liae  to  great  improvements  in  the  clearance  of  old  and  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  new  houses.     In  Glasgow,  where  its  principle  had  been 
Applied  before  the  Act  itself  was  passed,  it  was  wonderful  what  an 
amotrnt  of  good  had  been  effected.     There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
adoption  (^  good  sanitary  arrangements  would  materially  reduce  the 
death-rate.      In  a  town  in  England,  with  the  local  government  of 
which  he  had  been  connected,  they  had,  by  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
proceedings,  reduced  the  death-rate  from  27  to  16  per  thousand,  and 
increased  the  value  of  property  fully  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.  (London)  said  no  one  had  done  more 
to  bring  this  subject  before  the  jpublic  tiian  their  president  (Mr.  Chad- 
wick),  and  they  were  very  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  lead  he  had 
taken  in  this,  as  in  other  sanitary  matters.  Dr.  Hardwicke  had  been  a 
fellow-worker  in  the  cause,  and  &e  subject  was  therefore  not  new  to  him. 
Although  they  might  differ  from  some  of  the  opinions  he  had  pro- 
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pounded,  they  must  agree  in  the  necessity  for  doing  something  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  large  towns.     The 
intrinsic  cost  of  the  site  was  a  great  drawback  to  buildings  in  lazge 
towns,  and  they  must  remember  that  the  subdivision  of  the  property 
amongst  a  large  number  of  tenants  increased  the  cost.     There  were 
other  drawbacks  to  aggregation   in   large   buildings.     The   expense 
of  building  them  was  more  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  space,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  build  the  lower  storeys  much  stronger  as  thej 
added  to   the  number   of  storeys.     It  was  also  necessary  that  when 
a  large  number  of  people  were  aggregated  together  the  building  shoold 
be  fireproof,  and  that  would  add  largely  to  the  expense.    He  was  sonj 
that  in  a  large  number  of  buildings  the  necessity  for  this  was  not 
recognised.     It  appeared  to  him  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LondoD 
this  matter  was  rapidly  settling  itself.     At  distances  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  miles  of  the  city  there  was  springing  up  a  class  of  dwelliogi 
suitable  for  those  whose  avocations  took  them  diuly  into  the  metropoliL 
The  railways  were  now  discovering  this,  and  were  running  special  tniM, 
and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  these  suburban  cottages  that  it  was  now 
difficult  to  obtain  one.     Thus  the  wants  of  the  people  had  been  realised 
by  the  energy  of  the  railway  companies.     He  thought  this  arrangement 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  because  it  is  one  of  the  means  the  most  likely 
to  meet  that  great  evil  of  towns,  the  great  mortality  which  occurred  in 
in&nt  life  from  overcrowding.     The  sanitary  aspect  of  a  place  should  not 
be  judged  so  much  by  its  general  death-rate  as  by  the  number  of  joung 
children  who  perished,  and  in  this  light  suburban  dwellings  deserved 
to  be  favourably  considered.     He  thought  it  was  very  desirable  that 
open  spaces  in  towns  should  be  utilised  as  much  as  possible,  and  saw  no 
objection  to  churchyards  being  so  utilised.     They  should  never  have     ' 
been  permitted  in  thickly-populated  places,  but  the  evil  suffered  by  the     ! 
past  generation  might,  if  they  were  permitted  to  become  phices  in 
which  persons  could  take  quiet  exercise,  be  made  a  good  to  the  present 
generation. 

Mr.  Peter  Esslemont  (Aberdeen)  remarked  that  the  subject  under 
consideration  derived  special  local  importance  and  interest  from  the 
fact  that  at  present  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  were  considering  the 
question  of  providing  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  and  had  the 
other  day  inaugurated  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  that 
work.     The  special  difficulty  to  the  adoption  of  the  model  which  Dr. 
Hardwicke  had  brought  imder  their  notice  was  that  it  came  in  conflict 
with   that   English   spirit   of  independence   which   he   thought  very 
properly  revolted  at  the  aggregation  of  families,  and  at  what  might  be 
called  the  hospital  system.     He  thought  that  aggregation  would  inter- 
fere  with  the  sacredness  of  the  &miiy  relationship.     It  was  inoon- 
KJ stent  with  the  instincts  of  Englishmen,  and  still  more  so  of  Scotchmen. 
It  would  tend  to  reduce  the  morality  of  the  community  to  one  par- 
ticular standard,  whereas  he  thought  it  yras  very  important  to  keep  np 
tliat  individuality  which  existed  at  presenL     He  sympathised  with  the 
views  of  Dr.  Hardwicke  as  to  the  objectionable  character  of  many  small 
hou^s  and  gardens  in  outlying  districts.     These  houses  were  generally 
built  before  the  district  had  adopted  any  Police  Act,  and  it  waa  a  mis- 
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fortane  that  when  such  was  the  case  there  was  no  law  to  compel  the 
owner  to  build  according  to  any  approved  plan.     The  houses  were 
generally  built  without  any  regard  to  the  increase  which  was  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  population.     The  consequence  was  that  with  that 
mcrease  there  arose  a  condition  of  things  which  was  worse  in  a  sanitary 
aspect  than  that  which  existed  in  the  boroughs,  and  until  some  altera- 
tion took  place  in  the  law  that  difficulty  must  obtain.     He  found  in 
many  cases  that  in  boroughs  even  a  person  bought  a  piece  of  ground 
sufficient  for  one  house,  but  either  from  selfishness  or  in  consequence 
of  its  falling  into  other  hands,  two  or  three  houses  were  built  upon  the 
site.  He  hoped  that  some  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  law,  so  as  to 
insist  that  every  new  house  should  have  a  certain  surface  of  ground 
unbuilt  upon  attached  to  it. 

Dr.  Robert  Farquhabson  (Finzean)  thought  all  must  feel  that  they 
could  gain  immensely  in  economy  by  adopting  the  block  system,  and  he 
Deed  only  refer  to  the  success  of  co-operation  in  London  as  a  proof  of 
what  might  be  done  in  regard  to  building.  The  mansions  erected  by 
Mr.  Hankey  also  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes  to  carry 
out  that  system.  At  the  same  time,  before  they  became  a  success,  the 
working  classes  would  have  to  overcome  their  characteristic  prejudices 
about  independoDce  and  aggregation  in  large  numbers,  and  they  would 
find  that  it  would  be  to  their  ultimate  advantage.  It  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  they  should  have  good  drainage,  and  it  was  a  fact  that 
niany  epidemics  arose  from  the  unsanitary  condition  of  one  house  in 
a  yiUage.  A  very  desirable  point  to  be  attained  was  that  a  medical 
officer  of  health  should  go  round  to  the  houses  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  see  that  no  unsanitary  condition  existed.  The  plan  had  been 
adopted  with  success  in  a  militaiy  district.  The  greatest  danger  of  the 
block  system  was  that  it  encouraged  the  spread  of  epidemics  when 
they  had  once  broken  out.  He  could  not  too  strongly  impress  upon 
tfaem  the  dangers  arising  from  the  spread  of  epidemics  through  the 
present  laundry  system,  a  very  notable  example  of  which  had  been 
lately  brought  under  their  notice  in  Birmingham.  Referring  to  the 
difficulty  of  travelling  to  homes  in  the  outskirts  of  towns,  he  was 
reminded  that  he  had  lately  seen  many  working  men  travelling  on 
bicydeSy  and  he  thought  it  was  not  unlikely  that  their  use  might  largely 
increase. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Raper  (Manchester)  ventured  to  demur  to  some  of  the 
propositions  laid  down  by  Dr.  Hardwicke  in  regard  to  his  sweeping 
denunciations  of  self-contained  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  towuH.     He 
thought  they  ought  to  encourage  the  possession  of  these  houses  by  the 
working  classes,  and  he  would  be  very  sorry  if  it  should  go  forth  to  the 
country  that  the  Social  Science  Congress  discouraged  the  possession  by 
working  men  of  their  own  houses.     The  possession  of  a  cottage  was  at 
once  an  educational  influence  on  the  owner.     Surely  they  did  not  pro- 
pose to  condemn  the  work  done  by  the  freehold  land  societies  by  which 
so  many  had  obtained  the  franchise  in  counties.     He  had  himself  seen 
the  educational  effect  of  house-ownership.     In  West  Hartlepool,  one  of 
those  new  towns  which  had  sprung  up  like  an  American  town,  with  a 
population  of  about  40,000,  a  gentleman  turned  his  attention  to  this 
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question  of  house  accommodation  for  the  working  claaaes,  and  built 
about  two  hundred  houses.     He  encouraged  the  tenants  to  pay  a  little 
more  than  what  would  be  the  rent^  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  the 
owners  of  their  houses,  and  he  (Mr.  Raper)  believed  that  by  so  doing  he 
made  them  much  better  citizens.     He  quite  admitted  that  they  were 
pushed  to  consider  this  flat  system  in  our  large  towns — Scotland  was 
already  ^miliar  with  it,  but  the  people  of  England  were  reluctant  to 
enter  upon  it.     The  discussion  would  certainly  tend  to  form  public 
opinion.     He  believed  it  was  much  better  to  have  a  self-contained 
liouse  than  be  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  these  flats.     He  did  not  consider 
that  there  was  sufficient  inducement  oflered  to  build  cottage  dwellii^ 
for  the  poor.     Those  who  were  prepared  to  build  that  class  of  house 
should  have  some  encouragement  from  the  local  authorities  to  do  so. 
He  would  be  inclined  to  go  so  far  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
paving  of  the  streets.     His  principal  object  in  rising  was  to  put  in  a 
special  demurrer  with  regard  to  the  deprecation  of  ownership  in  smaU 
towns.     He  did  not  think  there  could  be  much  danger  in  encouraging 
people  to  dwell  in  the  outskirts  of  large  towns,  and  from  his  own 
observation  he  could  state  that  where  artizans  owned  their  own  dwellings 
there  was  not  nearly  so  much  tendency  to  strike  as  in  places  where  thej 
were  simply  occupiers. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.E.S.  (Edinburgh),  pointed  out  that 
the  air  space  in  prisons  wai^  about  double  that  which  was  given  to 
honest  &milies,  the  one  class  getting  too  much  of  a  good  thing  and  the 
other  too  little.  A  cubic  space  of  not  more  than  300  feet  of  air  was 
given  to  a  man,  his  wife  and  family.  He  agreed  with  very  much  that 
Dr.  Hardwicke  had  stated  in  regard  to  the  model  houses  devised  bjM. 
Grodin,  but  he  must  take  exception  to  his  views  respecting  the  covered 
courts.  He  thought  they  would  be  likely  to  produce  a  stagnation  of 
air,  and  they  were  also  open  to  the  objection  tiiat  they  could  not  be  so 
readily  cleansed.  Showers  of  rain  would  wash  out  an  imcovered  conrt, 
but  there  would  be  no  such  agent  in  acting  upon  the  covered  one.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  have  an  open  court.  Reference  had  been 
made  to  the  canying  of  branch  drainage  pipes  through  the  house :  he 
agreed  that  this  was  a  serious  evil,  but  it  wad  not  possible  to  avoid  it 
in  all  cases.  He  thought  the  danger  of  carrying  the  drainage  throogh 
the  house  might  be  very  much  lessened  by  using  cast-iron  pipes,  which 
would  not  be  likely  to  give  way  by  any  slight  subsidence  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  were  placed.  A  very  important  point  in  connection  with 
the  proposal  of  Dr.  Hardwicke  was  the  cost  It  was  quite  apparent 
that  under  that  system  the  poor  would  obtain  dwellings  at  one-half  the 
cost  thoy  paid  at  present  for  the  same  number  of  cubic  feet.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  cry  that  this  was  a  hospital  system  would  weigh  very 
much  with  the  people  of  Scotland  when  they  came  to  understand  its 
advantapres.  He  would  only  add  that  he  had  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion to  the  Paper,  and  thought  it  a  most  important  one. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (London)  said  some  hard  things  had  been 
repeated  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  but  he  did  not  think 
any  body  of  men  were  more  truly  anxious  to  do  what  they  could  to 
improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.     He  had  not  seen  the  dvrellincB 
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described  by  Dr.  Hardwicke,  but  he  thought  he  had  visited  the  place 
as  moat  Englishmen  did  when  they  were  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  and 
looked  at  the  buildings  through  rose-coloured  spectacles.  The  descrip- 
tion  reminded  him  of  that  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  of  the  City  of  the 
Mormons.  He  could  not. help  agreeing  with  much  that  liad  been  said 
by  Mr.  £aper,  and  he  must  remark  Uiat  Dr.  Hardwicke  was  in  one 
point  at  least  totally  wrong.  He  had  yet  to  learn  how  they  could 
build  these  houses  at  ^d.  per  foot  cube.  If  he  could  see  his  way  to  do 
BO  it  would  largely  increase  his  business.  He  knew  that  it  could  not 
be  done  under  something  like  lOd.  per  foot.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
a  block  costing  about  10,000/.  it  would  be  something  like  17,000/.  or 
18,000/.  and,  of  course,  the  rent  must  be  proportionately  increased. 
They  all  knew  that  the  magnificent  buildings  erected  by  Lady  Burdett 
CoaUB  had  proved  a  comparative  failure.  He  remembered  aHking  one 
of  the  costermongers  in  the  neighbourhood  why  he  did  not  occupy  one 
of  them,  and  he  replied  that  he  did  not  care  to  go  where  he  would  have 
to  be  continually  drilled.  He  did  not  believe  it  would  ever  accord 
with  our  national  character  to  inhabit  dwellings  such  as  had  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Hankey,  nor  could  he  believe  it  was  possible  to  be 
comfortably  independent  in  them.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  had  refused  their  sanction  to  similar  buildings.  If  a  fire 
were  to  take  place  in  them  the  result  must  be  disastrous,  and  in  many 
other  respects  there  were  fatal  objections  to  their  general  adoption.  As 
an  example  of  the  success  of  single  buildings,  he  might  point  to  the 
Artisans*  Dwellings  at  Penge.  These  consisted  of  self-contained  houses, 
to  each  of  which  a  small  garden  was  attached  and  where  sanitary  mat- 
ten  had  been  carefully  attended  to.  They  were  all  occupied,  and  it 
was  quite  a  struggle  to  obtain  one  of  them.  He  thought  if  they  pro- 
ved that  no  new  house  should  be  inhabited  until  the  owner  had 
received  a  certificate  from  the  local  authority  that  it  fulfilled  the 
iiecessary  sanitary  conditions,  it  would  meet  all  the  objections  raised 
^y  Dr.  Hardwicke  to  cottage  dwellings. 

Professor  William  Stephenson  (Aberdeen)  thought  they  had  lost  sight 
of  the  second  point  which  they  were  invited  to  discuss,  namely  how  they 
could  best  utilise  open  spaces  in  towns.     This  question  v/as,  he  thought, 
Diore  important  than  the  other,  because  it  was  clear  that  there  was 
Q^uch  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  house  accom- 
modation, and  therefore  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  adopt  any  parti- 
cular recommendation.  There  could  be  none  as  to  the  advisability  of 
QtiUsing  open  spaces,  and  therefore  they  might  take  immediate  action 
in  that  matter.     The  proper  way  to  utilise  these  open  spaces  was  to 
keep  them  open.     There  was  a  great  tendency  to  cover  them  up.     It 
Was  important  not  only  to  keep  open  those  they  had  at  present,  but  to 
insist  that  landowners  should,  in  laying  out  their  groimd  for  building 
purposes,  set  apart  a  space  of  ground  which  would  be  kept  perpetually 
open,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  ground  built  upon.    Dr.  Hard- 
fricke  had  rdferred  to  the  question  of  converting  disused  graveyards  into 
recreation   grounds.     He  could   not  help   thinking   that   the  idea  of 
children  romping  about  in  churchyards  and  turniug  somerFauit^  over 
the  graves  was  too  revolting  and  disagreeable  to  be  entertained,  but 
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they  might  be  made  as  beaudflil  as  possible,  with  neat  and  convenient 
walks,  so  as  to  become  resorts  suitable  for  the  old  and  the  firail  to  waJk 
in.     Town  Councils  and  other  governing  bodies  ought  to  be  duuged 
with  the  duty  of  making  open  spaces  attractive.     He  knew  of  maoj 
which  were  useless  because  they  were  not  a,ttractive.     The  laft  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  allude  was  one  which  had  already  been  brought 
before  the  Society  in  London.     School  Boards  should  be  compelled  to 
have  the  play-grounds  attached  to  Board  schools,  open  for  childroi  to 
go  into  out  of  school  hours.     The  subject  had  been  agitated  in  Londoo, 
and  he  had  thrown  out  a  hint  in  regard  to  it  in  Aberdeen.     It  ahonld 
be  taken  up  in  every  large  town.     It  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  something  should  be  done  at  once  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Edwin  Chad  wick,  C.B.),  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  open  spaces,  paid  they  were  daily  witnesses  of  gross  n^gket 
on  the  part  of  local  authorities  and  f)eople  in  charge  of  towns.    The 
fact  was  that  there  was  not  sufficient  education,  taste,  and  refinement 
on  the  part  of  the  usual  run  of  local  authorities.     In  some  cities  on 
the  Continent,  such  as  Homburg,  a  very  superior  intelligence  prevailed; 
open  spaces  were  beautified,  and  the  towns  made  pleasant.     It  might  be 
that  these  cities  were  under  the  guidance  of  people  who  were  connected 
with  the  gaming  firms  who  had  an  interest  in  making  them  attractife 
for  residence,  but  omdoubtedly  they  presented  examples  of  the  way  in 
which  a  town  might  be  managed  so  as  to  maximise  the  agreeable  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  in  open  spaces.     Unfortunately  in  this  country  the 
mimicipal  government  was  not  under  the  more  educated,  but  the  less 
educated  of  the  middle  class.     In  regard  to  the  question  of  building  he 
generally  agreed  with  the  Paper  which  had  been  read  by  Dr.  Hard- 
wicke.     Those  who  disapproved  of  block  buildings  in  large  towns  did 
not  take  into  account  that  the  necessities  of  employment  were  such  ^ 
a  great  many  people  were  quite  unable  to  reside  in  suburban  cottages; 
they  must  be  near  their  work.     He  quite  admitted  that  in  the  constroc- 
tion  of  model  dwellings  they  had  very  much  improved  on  the  past,  but 
there  was  still  a  great  deal  to  mend  in  them.     One  great  defect  was  the 
damp  absorbent  wall,  which  might  be  very  much  reduced  by  using 
concrete.     He  was  convinced  that  a  better  construction  of  model  dwell- 
ings might  be  devised  at  about  one-third  less  cost.     In  r^ard  to  the 
objection,  that  people  could  not  become  the  owners  of  their  own  houses 
if  this  block  system  became  general,  he  mentioned  that  he  remembered 
an  employer  who  desired  each  of  his  workpeople  to  become  the  owner 
of  his  own  house,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  object — but  a  change  came 
in  r^ard  to  the  mill,  which  was  shut  up,  and  then  the  poor  people 
foimd  the  value  of  their  residence  was  gone.     Changes  of  locality  in 
regard  to  employment  were  much  more  frequent  than  was  generally 
supposed.     He  found  in  the  old  city  of  York  that  the  average  time  a 
person  remained  in  one  place  was  about  nine  months.     A  poor  man 
made  little  by  becoming  a  landlord,  and  it  was  better  for  his  family  that 
his  property  should  be  invested  in  other  ways.     In  regard  to  the  alleged 
want  of  privacy  in  block  houses,  all   he  could  say  was  that  he  looked 
upon  them  as  perpendicular  streets  instead  of  lateral  ones,  each  house 
being  quite  independent.     The  tenant  of  the  middle  storey  need  know 
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nothing,  either  of  No.  2  below  him  or  No.  4  above  him,  while  the 
builder  who  constructed  a  perpendicular  street  of  five  or  six  houses 
YTould  only  have  one  ground  rent  to  pay.  He  was  bound  to  say  in 
regard  to  these  buildings  on  the  block  system  that  he  had  heard  very 
lavonrable  reports  of  them. 

Dr.  Hardwicke,  in  reply,  said  he  should  be  sorry  if  anything  should 
^0  forth  from  the  Congress  in  condemnation  of  the  action  of  Building 
Societies,  which  had  done  very  much  good  both  politically  and  morally. 
The  difficulty  of  owning  houses  on  the  flat  system  was  only  one  of  law, 
which  he  thought  might  be  easily  corrected.  The  speakers  who  had 
criticised  the  glass  covers  in  the  courts  had  formed  an  erroneous  idea 
of  their  construction,  and  they  were  capable  of  perfect  ventilation. 
Mr.  Ck>llins  had  been  rather  hard  upon  him,  and  in  regard  to  cost  he 
was  very  likely  right  because  the  price  of  building  had  considerably 
mcreased  since  he  made  his  calculations ;  and  he  was  wrong  in  thinking 
that  he  visited  these  model  dwellings  simply  on  a  tour  of  pleasure.  On 
the  contrary  he  made  a  stay  at  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  carefully 
oamining  them,  and  he  saw  everything  in  a  cool  state  x>f  mind.  He 
contrasted  the  people  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  same  town,  and 
fimnd  the  di^erence  extraordinary.  He  thought  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Kaper,  that  ownership  of  houses  prevented  strikes  cut  both  ways,  for  no 
doubt  the  reason  why  strikes  did  not  exist  where'  the  cottages  were 
owned  by  the  colliers  themselves  was  that  the  men  could  not  readily 
leave  the  place  where  their  savings  had  become  permanently  invested, 
snd  as  Uie  real  capital  of  a  workman  was  his  labour  it  was  only 
n&toral  that  he  should  be  quite  free  to  sell  that  labour  in  a  better  mar- 
ket   If  he  could  be  free  to  go  away,  he  would  more  likely  strike. 

Mr.  Raper  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by 
Professor  Stephenson  and  carried  unanimously :  — 

*  That  this  Section  requests  the  Council  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
Qiemorialising  the  Government  in  favour  of  the  extension  and  utilisation 
of  local  powers  for  providing  more  open  spaces  in  towns  generally,' 
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Bow  can  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Population  engaged  in 
the  Coast  Fisheries  of  Scotland  he  improved  f  By  W ILLIAM 
Paul,  Advocate. 

THE  subject  appointed  for  consideration  and  discussion  to- 
day, in  the  Health  Department,  is   of  great   interest, 
affecting,  as  it  vitally  does,  a  large  and  important  industrial 
population.     The  question  proposed  is  *  How  can  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  population  engaged  in  the  coast  fisheries  of 
Scotland  be  improved  ? '  and  in  the  remarks  which  follow,  I 
«hall  treat  it  in  a  purely  practical  manner,  hoping  that  the  facls 
I  am  enabled  to  submit  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
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I  have  been  long  intimately  acquainted  with  the  fishermen 
residing  in  the  villages  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Kincardine- 
shire.   In  particular,  I  have  had  charge,  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  of  one  of  those  villages,  and  for  nearly  half  of  that 
period  I  resided  near  it.     I  have  lately  visited  the  most  impoiv 
tant  villages  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Banfishire,  and  can  speak 
with  some  confidence  of  the  mode  of  living  of  the  fishermen, 
its  comforts  and  discomforts,  and  compare  their  several  dream- 
stances  and  surroundings  over  an  extended  stretch  of  coast 

The  group  of  villages  situated  in  Kincardineshire,  between 
Aberdeen  and  Stonehaven,  consists  of  Cove,  Findon,  Portle- 
then,   Downies,   Newtonhill,  and  Stranathro.      The  fisheries 
thence  carried  on  are  piincipally   confined  to  haddocks,  the 
fishing  lines  used  being  unsuited  to  the  capture,  except  to  a 
limited  extent,  of  cod,  ling,  skate,  and  the  larger  fish.    Nearly 
the  whole  take  of  haddocks  is  smoked  by  the  fishennen  in  their 
houses,  over  a  fire  composed  of  peat  and  sawdust.     The  well- 
known  Findon  haddocks  are  the  product,  passing  through  a 
process  of  manufacture  which  I  shall  shortly  describe.     After 
being  gutted   and   cleaned,  the  fish  are  laid   in   a  tub  and 
sprinkled  ivith  salt.     They  are  allowed  to  remain  there  for 
some  time,  and  are  then  slightly  dried  in  the  open  air,  and 
hung  in  spits  over  a  large  hearth  covered  with  pieces  of  lighted 
peat.     A  rough  curtain  is  drawn  round  the  ample  wooden 
chimney,  and  a  woman  kneeling  in  front  of  it  sprinkles  sawdust 
on  the  peat.     A  dense  smoke  is  created,  which  ascends  slowly, 
and  by  the  deposit  of  pyroligneous  acid  cures  the  haddocks, 
imparting  to  them  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  flavour  as  much 
appreciated  beyond  the  Border  as  in  their  native  country.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  thousands  of  fish,  prepared  in  a  less  carefiil 
manner,  far  from  the  village  of  Eindon,  are  sent  by  curers  to 
the  southern  markets,  to  the  injury  of  the  reputation  of  the 
genuine  production  of  a  small   district.     If  the  distinguished 
strangers,  who  on  this  occasion  have  honoured  Aberdeen  with 
their  presence,  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  real  Findon  haddocks,  cured  and  cooked  as  they  ought  to 
be,  and  will  eat  them  for  breakfast  by  the  seaside,  after  a  short 
journey  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  their  labour  and  daring,  in 
penetrating  into  these  northern  regions,  will  not,  I  can  assure 
them,  have  been  in  vain. 

Besides  those  I  have  named,  three  villages  at  no  great  dis- 
tance may  be  included  in  the  Eastern  or  Findon  group.  Tiie 
village  of  Footdee  forms  a  suburb  of  Aberdeen;  and  the 
smaller  village  of  Torry  is  situated  at  the  south  side  of  the 
harbour  entrance.    The  village  of  Collieston  lies  a  little  farther 
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jrth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ythan.  These  places  are  of 
)iisiderable  size.  Footdee  consists  of  about  74  houses,  and 
nids  23  white-fishing  boats  to  sea.  Each  boat  is  manned  by 
crew  of  five  or  six  men.  In  CoUieston  87  houses  are  occu- 
ied  by  a  )K)pulation  of  about  400,  who  are  owners  of  20  boats, 
'here  is  considerable  similarity  in  the  style  of  houses,  and  in 
be  manner  of  prosecuting  the  fisheries  ;  but  for  the  most  part 
be  fish  are  disposed  of,  on  beiug  landed,  to  dealers,  and  are 
ot  cured  by  the  fishermen.  The  harbour  of  Aberdeen  affords 
mple  accommodation  for  the  Footdee  and  Torry  boats,  and 
umy  of  them  of  considerable  tonnage  go  far  to  sea,  and,  with 
'hat  is  called  *  great  lines,'  catch  large  numbers  of  cod,  ling, 
ttte,  and  halibut,  and  occasionally  turbot.  Soles  are  unfor- 
inately  little  known  on  the  coast ;  and  the  use  of  trawl  nets 
exceptional,  and  not  remunerative. 

The  villages  on  the  north  coast  of  the  County  of  Aberdeen, 
ud  in  Banflfehire,  are  of  a  very  different  character.  They  are 
enerally  much  larger,  and  are  more  advanced  as  regards  the 
rosperity  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  great  seat  of 
le  white  fishery  is  situated  there  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
loray  Firth.  The  fishermen  are  for  the  most  part  a  superior 
ass  of  men,  and  pursue  their  avocations  energetically,  backed 
f  an  amount  of  capital  which  is  wanting  fon  the  north-east 
Mttt.  The  principal  villajres  are  Portgordon,  Buckie,  For- 
ssie,  Whitehills,  Gamrie,  Cruvie,  and  Rosehearty.  Buckie 
IS  a  population  of  upwards  of  5,000,  a  great  proportion  of 
hich  are  fishermen,  whilst  at  Cullen,  Portsoy,  and  Banff, 
rge  suburbs  are  occupied  in  the  same  manner.  At  Port- 
)rdon  a  perfect  little  harbour  has  been  lately  formed  by  the 
ake  of  Richmond,  who,  ^vithout  expectation  of  adequate 
cuniary  return,  expended  on  the  works  about  15,000/.  to  the 
eat  convenience  and  comfort  of  his  tenants.  At  Buckie  the 
:ommodation  of  a  fair  tidal  harbour  is  being  supplemented  by 
{)acious  double  harbour,  in  course  of  construction  by  Mr. 
»rdon  of  Cluny,  so  placed  that  the  boats  belonging  to  Por- 
sie  may  be  also  conveniently  accommodated.  It  covers  eight 
es  of  land,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  over  40,000/.  It  will 
ibine  depth  of  water  with  proper  shelter,  and,  as  a  harbour 
•efuge  for  fishermen  from  all  quarters,  is  a  work  of  national 
>ortance,  forming  a  lasting  monument  to  the  munificence  of 
rivate  individual. 

The  fisheries  are  prosecuted  throughout  the  year  in  the 
owing  manner  : — The  herring  fishery  is  the  most  valuable, 

is  chiefly   relied  on.      If  successful,  it  is  the  means  of 
bling  a  family  to  lay  up  a  fund  for  a  stormy  winter,  or  as  a 
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reserve  for  the  erection  of  a  more  commodious  bouse.     The 
purchase  of  a  new  boat,  or  more  niunerous  nets .  and  other 
materials^  is  also  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  its  results. 
The  boats  used  are  of  about  17  tous  burden,  and  are  manned 
by  live  or  six  men.     They  arc  greatly  improved  of  late  years, 
and  are  now  strongly  built  and  invariably  decked.     The  fisher- 
men from  the  northern  villages,  and  a  few  from  Aberdeen, 
proceed  to  the  Lews  fishing  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  remain 
till  the  end  of  J  une,  when  they  return  home  to  prepare  for  the 
more  important  branch  of  the  herring  fishing,  which  they  pro- 
secute from  Fraserburgh,  Peterhead,  or  Aberdeen,  for  eight 
weeks,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  about  the  middle  of  Se|>* 
tember.     During  that  period  the  villages  are  nearly  deserted^ 
and  the  houses  shut  up ;  the  men,  and  not  infrequently  the 
women,  migrating  to  the  scene  of  their  temporary  labours. 

On  their  return  the  haddock  fishing  begins,  and  is  continued 
in  the  Buckie  district  till  about  January  1,  and  in  the  Findoo 
district  till  the  beginning  of  June.  The  boats  in  use  are  com- 
paratively small  in  size,  without  decks,  and  are  worked  by 
the  same  number  of  men  as  the  herring  boats.  From  the  end 
of  the  haddock  fishing  season  till  the  middle  of  April,  when  the 
preparation  for  the  Lews  herring  fishing  begins,  the  Buckie 
fishermen  confine  themselves  to  deep-sea  fishing,  for  the  larger 
fish,  making  use  of  a  description  of  boat  somewhat  different 
from  those  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  of  about  20  tons  burden, 
rather  larger  and  stronger  than  a  herring  boat,  and  is  manned 
by  nine  men  and  a  boy.  In  these  boats  they  remain  from 
home  for  a  week,  and  sometimes  a  fortnight,  at  a  time.  When 
a  good  take  has  been  obtained,  they  run  for  Wick,  Helmsdale, 
Fraserburgh,  or  other  convenient  port,  and  dispose  of  their  fish 
to  the  curers  there. 

The  great  desidei'atum  for  successful  fishing  is  good  har- 
bours, the  importance  of  which  for  outlying  stations  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  A  village  fortunate  in  this  respect  must  dis- 
tance in  the  race  others  less  conveniently  situated.  Its  inhabi- 
tants are  in  a  position  to  go  to  sea  when  their  neighbours 
cannot,  and  are  not  deterred  from  doing  so  in  doubtful  weather 
by  the  fear  that,  if  overtaken  by  a  gale,  they  may  be  unable  to 
make  the  port  of  departure.  Also  they  are  enabled  to  use 
materials  in  every  respect  superior.  Footdee  and  Torry  are 
in  an  exceptionally  favourable  position,  having  at  their  com- 
mand the  whole  resources  of  a  large  seaport ;  but  the  harbours 
on  the  Kincardineshire  coast  are  very  inferior,  consisting  only 
of  natural  creeks  and  bays,  difficult  to  make  in  rough  weather, 
and  in  north-east  or  south-east  gales.   The  proprietor  of  Cove, 
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e  miles  from  Aberdeen,  with  commendable  energy,  is  about 
expend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  improving  his  har- 
ttr, — an  example  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  followed  else- 
lere.  If  otherwise,  the  tendency  of  the  population  of  the 
tached  villages  must  be  to  gravitate  towards  the  larger 
ktions,  where  convenient  accommodation  is  to  be  met  with. 

From  the  state  of  the  harbours  large  boats  cannot  be  used 
the  Findon  district,  and  at  such  places  as  Collieston,  except 
fine  weather,  when  they  can  be  safely  moored  at  anchor  in 
3  open  bays.  As  a  matter  of  course  that  is  seldom  or  never, 
cept  in  the  height  of  summer ;  and  hence  small  boats  which 
ly  be  daily  hauled  up  on  the  beach  must  take  the  place  of 
)  safer  craft  in  use  elsewhere.  In  this  department  the 
rthern  fishermen  are  much  in  advance  of  their  neighbours 
ther  south,  whose  valuable  boats  are  laid  up  for  nine  months 
each  year,  and  are  only  used  in  the  deep-sea  fishing  for  a 
nth  before  the  herring  fishing  begins.  A  large  amount  of 
tttal  is  thus  unproductive  for  great  part  of  the  ycai ,  whilst, 
>etter  harbours  existed,  the  big  boats  might  be  used  when 
ill  boats  could  not  live  at  sea,  and  larger  fish  might  be  caught 
listances  from  the  land  not  otherwise  accessible. 
The  villages  I  have  mentioned  from  Collieston  southward, 
ning  the  Eastern  or  Findon  group,  are  on  the  whole  defec- 
I  in  sanitary  arrangements. 

Within  my  recollection  Stranathro,  situated  twelve  miles 
th  from  Aberdeen,  was  composed  of  wretched  hovels  built 
lay  and  thatched  with  straw.  The  walls  were  damp  and 
jked,  and  the  floor  of  the  living  room  was  laid  with  clay. 
I  rafters  were  exposed  and  black  with  soot.  The  turf 
Jed  below  the  thatch  was  visible,  and  the  rain,  too  often 
ing  its  way  through  the  porous  roof,  fell  on  the  floor  in 
jk  filthy  drops.  Without,  the  state  of  matters  was  little 
;er.  Drainage  there  was  none,  and  the  roads  were  ankle- 
p  with  mud.  The  dunghills  were  prominently  placed 
>re  the  doors,  and  contained  fermenting  heaps  of  fish  offal 

other  abominations.     The  sole  water  supply  was  drawn 
1  a  well  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
It  may  seem  that  this  picture  is  overdrawn,  but  that  is  not 

Stranathro,  as  I  have  described  it,  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
X  existed  elsewhere.  The  state  of  morality  in  the  district 
by  no  means  satisfactory,  whilst  temperance  was  a  virtue 
luch  honoured  in  the  breach  as  in  the  observance.  On  the 
)reak  of  an  epidemic,  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  alarm- 
y  high,  especially  amongst  the  young.  With  many  honour- 
\   exceptions,  improvidence   was    very    prevalent.      Rents 
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generally  did  not  much  exceed  1/.  per  annum  for  each  bouse, 
with  about  30«.  for  an  acre  of  land,  and  were  paid  often  irregu- 
larly and  with  difficulty. 

The  estate  on  which  this  village  is  situated  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Trustees  of  an  Educational  Bequest,  founded  by 
the  late  Dr.  John  Milne  of  Bombay,  who  resolved  to  do  what 
they  could,  consistently  with  obtaining  fair  interest  on  their 
outlay,  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  fishing  popda- 
tion.  In  this  they  were  successful,  and  have  now  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  their  village  unsurpassed  on  the  east  coast  for 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  and  of  knowing  that  the  trust  funds 
expended  in  the  process  have  yielded  a  profitable  return. 

The  work  was  commenced  by  removing  the  dunghills  as  far 
from  the  houses  as  possible,  and  placing  them  in  enclosures  pro- 
])erly  walled  in.  This  was  felt  to  be  •  a  hardship  by  many  a 
housewife,  whose  conservative  feelings  led  her  to  prefer  the 
unsavoury  smell  of  a  convenient  middin,  to  pure  air  under  the 
new  system.  The  roads  were  macadamised,  and  a  system  of 
drainage,  with  a  good  outfall,  carried  in  front  of  all  the  houses. 
It  thus  became  possible  to  pass  from  house  to  house  after  dark, 
without  fear  of  the  middins,  or  of  the  lesser  danger  arising 
from  mud  holes  and  projecting  stones. 

The  demolition  and  restoration  of  houses  were  next  pro- 
ceeded with,  from  two  to  four  having  been  rebuilt  every  year. 
The  thatch  and  turf  on  the  roofs  were  valuable  contributions  to 
the  dung  pit,  but  the  old  wood  emitted  so  intolerable  an  odour 
when  burnt  that  it  was  useless  as  firewood.  The  walls  were 
demolished,  the  foundations  cleared  out,  and  the  stones  used, 
80  far  as  they  would  go,  for  rebuilding.  The  size  of  the  ne*' 
houses  was  in  a  great  degree  determined  by  the  position  they 
were  to  occupy,  but  on  an  average  they  measure  36  feet  in 
length  by  18  feet  in  breath,  over  walls.  The  walls  are  8  feet 
in  height,  and  are  substantially  built  of  stone.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  slates,  which  are  more  economical  and  cleanly 
than  thatch,  and  drier  and  more  comfortable  than  tiles,— the 
worst  of  all  coverings  in  exposed  positions.  The  internal 
arrangements  are  simple,  and,  though  by  no  means  all  that 
could  be  wished,  have  the  merit  of  being  practicable  and  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  ground  floor  is  divided  into  two  rooms  by  wooden  par- 
titions so  arranged  as  to  throw  an  inclosed  bed  into  the  kitchen 
and  one  or  two  of  a  similar  kind  into  the  opposite  room.  The 
lobby  and  kitchen  floor  are  formed  of  cement  concrete,  and 
the  better  room  is  floored  with  wood  and  lathed  and  plastered. 
A  trap  stair  leads  to  a  loft  above,  occupying  the  whole  length 
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Df  the  house,  and  affording  convenient  storage  for  nets,  buoys, 
and  other  implements  required  in  the  prosecution  of  the  owner's 
calling.  When  the  exigencies  of  a  large  family  require  it,  one 
end  is  partitioned  off,  and  used  as  a  sleeping  place  for  boys  or 
girls. 

A  simple  and  primitive  cottage  is  thus  provided,  capable  of 
many  improvements,  but  cheap  and  serviceable,  and  immensely 
better  than  the  wretched  habitations,  by  no  means  extinct,  or 
indeed  in  some  quarters  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  which 
were  at  one  time  almost  universal.  The  cost  has  not,  in  any 
case,  exceeded  100/.,  and  some  years  ago,  before  the  advance 
in  prices,  it  was  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  less. 

In  deciding  on  the  scheme  to  be  adopted,  the  proprietors 
whom  I  represented  resolved,  contrary  to  usual  practice,  to  bear 
the  chief  portion  of  the  outlay,  leaving  to  the  tenants  such  part 
of  the  work  as  they  could  accomplish  without  much  difficulty, 
and  as  more  immediately  affected  their  domestic  comfort.  This 
tended  to  the  promotion  of  provident  habits,  especially  in  young 
men  contemplating  marriage,  whilst  it  lessened  the  rent  payable 
to  the  proprietors.  Generally  speaking,  the  latter  undertook 
to  provide  a  complete  and  substantial  skeleton  house,  neatly 
pointed  or  harled  with  lime,  floored  in  part  with  cement  con- 
crete, and  provided  with  spouts  to  convey  away  the  rain  water. 
The  tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  lathed  and  plastered  where 
necessary,  floored  one  room  and  the  loft  with  wood,  and  divided 
^he  house  into  rooms  by  means  of  wooden  partitions.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  expenditure  thus  entailed  on  each  may 
^e  roughly  stated  as  three-fourths  to  the  proprietors  and  one- 
'ourth  to  the  tenants. 

I  have  mentioned  in  considerable  detail  the  state  of  one 
' Jlage,  and  the  operations  of  which  it  has  been  the  subject,  as 
llustrative  of  what  has  been  or  might  be  done  for  others.  The 
id  given  by  the  proprietors  has  hastened,  and  indeed  accom- 
plished, the  work  of  improvement,  which  in  other  villages  is 
•roceeding  more  slowly,  because  left  in  whole  or  in  great  part 
)  the  tenants. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  plan  of  a  fisherman's  house  is  a 
msideration  of  much  importance.  That  adopted  at  Stranathro 
is  answered  the  purpose  well,  but  is  not  calculated  to  bear 
itical  examination,  or  intended  as  a  model. 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  village  at  Footdee,  belonging  to 
e  Corporation  of  Aberdeen,  is  in  a  worse  state,  on  the  whole, 
an  any  one  on  the  coast.  A  few  new  houses  have  been  erected 
)m  time  to  time,  and  others  have  been  improved,  but  the 
eat  proportion  are  small  and  damp,  and  in  few  cases  water- 
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tight.  Overcrowding  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent.  Some  i 
time  ago  I  communicated  to  the  Town  Council  the  result  of 
my  observations,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  readily  agreed 
to  take  decided  steps  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  I  found,  after  careful  personal  enquiry,  that 
the  village  consists  of  74  houses,  occupied  by  128  tenants.  Of 
these,  94  families  have  but  one  small  room  available  as  a  living, 
working,  and  sleeping  apartment.  Only  20  families  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  separate  house  with  two  rooms,  and  of  these  six 
possess  one  room  and  two  closets.  In  addition,  14  houses  of 
rather  a  superior  character  are  occupied  by  pilots.  In  no  case 
is  there  adequate  storage  for  nets  and  other  fishing  appliances, 
and  in  few  instances  is  any  space  whatever  pro\aded  for  such 
a  purpose.  They  must  be  kept  in  the  corner  of  a  room,  or 
on  frames  above  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  beds,  or  stuffed 
underneath. 

The  houses  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : — 1.  The 
original  type  of  house,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  varying  in  size 
from  13  feet  by  11  feet  to  14  feet  square.  The  walls  are  6 
feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  the  ceilings  are  alcoved  so  as  to  be 
a  little  over  8  feet  high.  Thus  there  are  no  lofts,  and,  did  they 
exist,  they  would  be  useless  for  storage,  as  the  rain  water  finds 
its  way  so  freely  through  the  tiled  roofs  that  the  rooms  below 
are  saturated  from  above,  and  are  in  a  constant  state  of  damp- 
ness from  ill-built  walls,  destitute  of  lath  and  plaster.  2.  The 
same  style  of  house,  recently  roofed  and  slated,  and  having 
concrete  floors,  but  otherwise  unchanged.  These  are  on  the 
sea  line,  and  are  happily  limited  in  number  to  16,  as  the  work 
of  improvement  has  been  most  inadequately  executed.  3.  Simi- 
lar houses,  also  re-roofed,  and  increased  in  height  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  foot  to  the  walls ;  but,  as  these  are  not  lathed  and 
plastered,  they  are  as  damp  as  before,  4.  Houses  substantially 
built  and  slated,  having  a  living  room  on  the  ground  floor  and 
two  small  apartments  upstairs.  These  are  in  some  cases  lathed 
and  plastered,  and  in  others  not. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  houses  of  the  first 
and  second  class  are  totally  unfit  for  habitation  in  their  present 
state.  In  one  house  the  chaff*  beds  were  found  soaked  with 
wet,  which  penetrated  through  the  walls.  It  would  seem  to 
those  accustomed  to  comfortable  bedrooms  as  certain  death  to 
sleep  in  beds  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  wet  plaster.  A  poor 
woman  showed  me  a  little  bed,  occupied  by  three  of  her  chil- 
dren, upon  which,  on  wet  nights,  the  rain  literally  dropped. 
Another,  who  resides  in  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Pilots' 
Square^  though  unlathed,  informed  me  that  she  had  lost  one  of 
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her  children  from  bronchitis  soon  after  taking  possession,  and 
that  she  was  told  by  her  medical  man  that  damp  was  the  cause. 
She  subsequently  nearly  lost  another.  A  family,  temporarily 
dispossessed  whilst  the  houses  on  the  east  side  were  being 
re-roofed,  was  compelled  to  take  possession  the  day  after  the 
walls  were  plastered.  The  poor  mother  was  in  bed,  which  she 
had  scarcely  left  for  two  years,  having  been  struck  down  by 
rheumatism,  and  there  she  lay,  when  1  saw  her,  almost  in  con- 
tact with  the  moist  wall. 

The  damp  uncomfortable  walls  are  at  frequent  intervals 
whitewashed  or  covered  with  a  cheap  paper,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  adheres  but  a  few  weeks.  This  is  one  of  many  indi- 
cations, to  which  I  gladly  bear  testimony,  of  an  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  fisherwomen  to  make  the  best  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  of  their  scrupulous  regard  for  neatness  amidst 
many  privations  and  discomforts. 

It  is  painful  to  record  a  state  of  matters  so  distressing.  I 
believe  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  remedy  it,  but  an 
indispensable  preliminary  must  be  the  erection  of  new  houses 
to  absorb  the  superabundant  population,  and  to  permit  of  one 
family  out  of  every  two  being  transplanted  into  a  convenient 
separate  habitation.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  the  improvement 
of  existing  houses  may  be  beneficially  proceeded  ^vith.  Whilst 
overcrowding  exists,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  remedial  measures 
which  would  leave  the  chief  source  of  evil  untouched. 

Many  of  the  remarks  I  have  made  may  appear  out  of  place 
when  addressed  to  the  Health  Department,  but  it  seemed  to 
Qae  that  until  the  relative  position  and  circumstances  of  the 
population  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts are  understood,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  appreciate  the 
i^uses  of  differences  in  their  household  arrangements,  and  to 
suggest  improvements  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  villages  far 
)ehind  others  in  the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life. 

As  closely  affecting  the  subject,  I  shall  shortly  remark  on  the 
enure  of  fishermen's  houses  on  the  coast.  The  almost  invaria)>le 
iile  is  that  fishermen  are  tenants-at-will.  In  few  places  do  they 
eceive  any  assistance  in  erecting  their  houses.  Jt  generally 
lappens  that,  before  marrying,  a  young  man  must  save  enough 
Qoney  to  enable  him  to  build  and  furnish  a  house.  When  this 
las  been  done,  at  a  cost  of  from  80/.  to  200/.,  and  even  more, 
le  is  liable  at  any  time  to  ejectment  by  his  landlord.  Although 
his  arbitrary  right  exists,  its  exercise  is  in  practice  almost 
mknown ;  and  it  is  often  arranged  that,  in  the  event  of  re- 
Qoval,  the  tenant  shall  be  compensated  for  his  outlay.  In  the 
lorthem  villages,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  building  leases  of  ninety^ 
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nine  years'  duration  are  now  being  occasionally  given,  and  this 
most  commendable  innovation  almost  necessarily  arises  from 
the  superior  class  of  houses  which  the  improved  habits,  tastes, 
and  circumstances  of  the  £ishei*men  lead  them  to  erect.     A  re- 
laxation being  conceded,  a  further  step  might  well  be  taken, 
and  the  convenient  system  of  tenure  known  in  Scotland  as  a 
feu-right  adopted,  whereby  the  houses  would  belong  absolutely 
and  in  perpetuity  to  the  feuars.     They  would  thus  be  in  a 
position  to  borrow  on  mortgage,  at  moderate  interest,  part  of 
tlie  money  required  in  building,  and  to  employ  their  own  means 
more  advantageously  in  the  purchase  of  superior  boats,  and  a 
larger  stock  of  nets. 

With  these  observations,  and  before  considering  how  the 
special  question  proposed  is  to  be  answered,  another  may  fairly 
be  put, — ^  How  far  does  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  fishing 
population  stand  in  need  of  improvement  ? '  To  this  I  reply 
that,  as  regards  the  villages  on  the  coast  of  Banffshire  and  on 
the  north  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  the  subject  may  be  practically 
dismissed,  save  in  one  particular.  The  houses  now  being 
erected  are  admirable.  The  drainage  is  satisfactory,  and  die 
roads  are  good,  but  there  are  no  privies.  This  want  should  be 
attended  to,  and  remedied  at  the  instance  of  the  proprietors  or 
the  Boards  of  Health.  Except  at  Footdee  there  is  no  over- 
crowding in  any  village  of  either  group,  and  the  testimony  of 
physicians  practising  in  the  districts — men  of  high  attainments 
and  rare  devotion  to  their  noble  profession — conclusively  shows 
that  no  diseases  are  distinctly  traceable  to  insanitary  arrange- 
ments. 

The  villages  in  the  Eastern  or  Findon  group  are  in  a  less 
favourable  position.  They  are  wanting,  except  at  Aberdeen, 
in  proper  harbour  accommodation,  and  in  the  appliances  neces- 
sary for  prosecuting  the  fisheries  in  a  profitable  and  satisfactory 
manner.  They  are  also  unprovided  with  many  essential  coni- 
forts  and  conveniences  of  home  life,  and,  as  I  stated,  their 
sanitary  condition,  with  the  exception  of  Stranathro,  stands  in 
great  need  of  improvement. 

1  would  therefore  suggest  as  indispensable  requisites  for  the 
profitable  conduct  of  the  fishing  industry,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sanitary  condition  of  those  engaged  in  it : — 

1.  That,  where  practicable,  breakwaters  or  harbours  of 
concrete  should  be  formed  so  as  to  enable  the  fishing  boats  to 
run  for  shelter  on  the  sudden  approach  of  bad  weather,  and  to 
afford  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  permit  decked  boats^  of  from 
lo  to  20  tons  burden,  to  be  safely  moored.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond's  Harbour  at  Portgordon  is  an  admirable  model, 
though  too  extensive  and  costly  for  general  adoption. 
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Larger  and  safer  boats  might  thus  be  used.  The  fishermen- 
ght  venture  further  from  the  coast  to  localities  where  targe 
b  are  to  be  found,  and  put  to  sea  in  doubtful  weather,  with 
ieeling  of  security  in  haring  a  reasonably  safe  harbour  as  a 
Be  of  operations.  The  labour  would  be  saved  them  of  launch- 
l  and  of  hauling  their  boats  on  the  beach  every  time  they 
^ceed  to  sea,  and  the  boats  would  escape  the  severe  wear  and 
ur  to  which  they  are  now  subjected.  Finally,  the  men  would 
enabled  to  sail  without  getting  wet,  a  cause  of  discomfort 
rich,  in  the  process  of  launching,  is  often  experienced,  with 
e  usual  accompaniments  of  colds  and  rheumatism. 

2.  That  in  the  several  villages  the  roads  or  streets  be  kept 
good  order,  and  that  a  complete  system  of  drainage  be  carried 
front  of  the  houses,  provided  with   properly   constructed 

lilies  for  the  reception  of  slop  and  surface  water. 

3.  That  a  copious  supply  of  water  be  introduced  into  the 
llages  by  gravitation,  if  possible. 

4.  That  dung  pits  be  removed  to  a  safe  distance  from  the 
►uses ;  and,  where  the  fishermen  do  not  cultivate  patches  of 
ttd  requiring  all  the  manure  they  can  collect,  that  fish  offal 

!  deposited  in  public  receptacles  and  removed  daily. 

5.  That  dwelling  houses  in  every  case  contain  two  rooms 
d  one  or  two  bed  closets  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  above,  a 
acious  loft  for  storing  nets,  lines,  buoys,  &c.,  and  for  use  as 
work-room.  That  the  living  room  and  lobby  be  floored  with 
ment  concrete,  and  the  parlour  and  closets  with  wood,  and 
at  the  whole  be  lathed  and  plastered.  That  the  roofs  be 
^ered  with  slates  and  fitted  with  spouts  to  convey  away  rain 
ter.     That  a  privy,  coal-house,  and  ashpit  be  provided. 

6.  That  the  mason's  work,  carpenter's  work  of  roof,  doors, 
1  windows,  slater's  work  and  plumber's  work  be  at  least 
3cuted  by  the  proprietor.  That  the  interior  work  be  com- 
ted  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  subject  to  the  condition 
it  if  the  latter  be  removed  within  a  period  to  be  named,  he 
.11  receive  reasonable  compensation  for  permanent  improve- 
nts. 

7.  That  when  houses  are  built  by  fishermen,  entirely  at 
ir  own  cost,  the  site  be  given  them  on  feu  or  on  a  lease  of 
ety-nine  years'  duration. 

I  am  satisfied  that  under  a  secure  system  of  tenure  fisher- 

n's  houses  would  soon  exhibit,  in  every  particular,  a  marked 

ance. 

By  partial  or  complete  purchase,  a  fisherman  might,  in  the 

it  effectual  way,  be  enabled  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  rent 

sequent  on  his  occupation  of  a  house  so  superior  in  character 
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as  I  have  indicated.     A  method  admirably  suited  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  dweUings 
erected  for  the  industrial  classes,  and,  in  some  instances,  for 
fishermen.     A  house  having  been  built  by  an  individual  or  by 
an  association,  the  cost  with  progressive  interest  at  five  per 
cent.,  is  divided  into  ten  or  fifteen  equal  sums,  one  of  which  is 
paid  annually  by  the  occupant,  who  at  the  end  of  the  period 
agreed  on  becomes  the  absolute  proprietor.     A  great  stimulus 
to  industry  and  frugality  is  thus  given,  a  specific  object  for 
saving  being  constantly  presented  to  the  tenant.     The  feeling 
of  laudable  importance  arising  from  the  proprietorship  of  one's 
own  dwelling  is  the  parent  of  continuous  exertion  and  self- 
denial,  and  the  determined  enemy  of  dissipation  and  idleness. 
To  become  the  owner  of  the  habitation  dignified  as  the  family 
home,  and  the  shrine  of  the  domestic  affections,  and  which,  in 
the  poetic  fancy  of  the  ancients,  was  the  abode  of  their  house- 
hold gods,  is  a  commendable  object  of  ambition,  and  a  pure 
source  of  satisfaction.    Whoever  can  aid  his  fellow-creatures  in 
the  attainment  of  such  an  object  deserves  well  of  his  country. 

I  have  avoided,  from  want  of  time,  entering  on  an  impo^ 
tant  branch  of  my  subject — I  refer  to  accommodation  in  the 
various  ports  for  the  population  engaged  in  the  herring  fisheries. 
At  Aberdeen  it  has  been  hitherto  very  defective,  from  the 
sudden  growth  of  the  industry,  which,  within  a  few  years,  has 
increased  fivefold.  It  is  required  for  eight  weeks  only  in  the 
finest  season  of  the  year,  so  that  many  expedients  may  be 
adopted  to  provide  temporary  house-room.  Several  blocks  of 
wooden  houses  have  been  recently  run  up  in  Aberdeen,  and  the 
importance  of  the  trade  is  such  that  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion will  not  long  be  wanting.  That  it  should  not  is  imperative, 
but  it  is  with  the  permanent  abodes  of  those  who,  for  a  short 
period  only,  are  migratory,  that  I  have  felt  in  this  Paper  chiefly 
<5oncemed. 

I  shall  only  further  remark,  that,  within  my  own  experience) 
improved  houses  and  proper  sanitary  arrangements  have  had  a 
marked  and  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  character,  energies, 
and  social  relations  of  the  fishermen  on  the  East  Coast.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  anxiety  often  expressed  that,  as  each 
succeeding  house  is  erected,  it  should  in  some  detail  excel  that 
which  preceded  it.  A  taste  for  home  comforts  is,  with  every 
man,  a  powerful  rival  to  the  public-house,  and  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  industry  and  frugality.  I  am  satisfied  that,  as  their 
material  prosperity  has  increased,  intemperance  has  sensibly 
"decreased  among  our  fishing  population. 

Improved  harbours ;  fixity  of  tenure,  where  outlay  is  con- 
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templated  by  the  tenant ;  and  proper  police  arrangements  in 
the  fishing  villages,  will  soon  be  followed  by  commodious,  com- 
fortable, and  healthy  dwellings.  Progress  in  this  respect  is 
unquestionably  at  the  root  of  moral  not  less  than  physical 
improvement.  Cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness.  The  teaching 
of  religion,  all-powerful  as  the  highest  motive  to  human  action, 
is  successful  in  no  small  degree  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
sanitary  science.  The  diffusion  of  the  principles  which  govern 
that  science,  and  their  practical  application  amongst  a  class  of 
the  community  deserving  of  our  strongest  interest  and  solici- 
tude, and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  national  resources,  are  thereiore  worthy  of 
prominent  attention  and  exhaustive  discussion  at  any  congress 
of  social  reformers. 


On  the  Same.     By  Patrick  Jamieson. 

AT  the  outset  of  this  Paper,  I  desire  to  observe  that  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  fishing  population  presents  no 
startling  problem  for  the  social  reformer  to  solve. 

There  is  no  great  outcry  of  physical  or  moral  degradation 
^arising  from  the  state  of  the  fisherman's  dwelling  and  its  sur- 
roundings. He,  however,  constitutes  a  large  and  increasing 
-class  of  the  community :  his  peculiar  position  possibly  prevents 
liim  from  reaping  all  the  advantages  which  other  classes  in 
the  same  social  scale  have  attained,  or  are  attaining :  his  grega- 
^ous  habit,  and  at  the  same  time  isolated  position,  leads  us  to 
think  that  a  statement  of  facts  regarding  his  economy  and  a 
^discussion  thereupon  may  expose  defects  which  the  fisherman 
and  those  interested  in  him  may  attempt  to  remedy.  If  thus 
'we  can  promote  the  material  comfort  of  these  hardy  toilers  of 
the  deep  and  their  dependents,  our  labour  will  not  have  been  in 
"vain. 

In  view  of  this  paper  the  local  secretaries  of  the  Association 
kindly  offered  to  aid  any  enquiries  I  might  desire  to  make 
regarding  fisher  settlements  at  a  distance ;  but  by  restricting 
my  Paper  to  matter  which  came  under  my  own  personal  obser- 
vation, though  the  sphere  was  narrow,  it  appeared  to  me  I 
should  better  serve  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Congress  than 
by  laying  before  it  a  classified  mass  of  evidence  giving  a  more 
extensive  view,  but  only  in  outline,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
the  picture  being  still  more  shadowy  from  the  proverbial  un- 
'certainty  of  volunteer  returns. 

I  leave  to  the  ethnologist  and  antiquarian  to  tell  of  the 
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extraction  of  our  north-east  coast  fishermen,  merely  stating  the 
common  opinion  that  they  are  remnants  of  the  Danish  and 
Scandinavian  raids  in  bygone  days. 

The  fisher  community  are  a  race  by  themselves  to  this 
day :  very  rarely  indeed  do  they  intermarry  with  the  neigh- 
bouring population  ;  circumstances,  however,  occasionally  lead 
them  out  of  their  occupation  of  fishermen  and  thus  fuse  them 
with  the  general  population :  many  used  to  go  to  sea  in  the 
whaling  expeditions  that  sailed  and  still  sail  from  the  port  of 
Peterhead,  leading  those  who  did  so  to  form  different  habits  of 
life  ;  their  caste,  so  to  speak,  was  broken  up  and  they  formed 
connections,  matrimonial  and  otherwise,  with  the  neighbouring 
townspeople,  so  that  there  are  many  in  Peterhead  who  hare 
a  drop  of  codlin  blood,  as  it  is  called,  in  their  veins ;  and  I  rar- 
self  am  an  illustration  of  this  divergence  from  the  rule  of  fisher 
intermarriage,  my  maternal  grandfather  having  been  one  of 
those  who  took  to  the  whales  instead  of  the  herrings.     Fusion 
Avith  the  general  population,  as  we  see,  occurs  to  a  small  extent 
in  those  towns  where  there  is  a  fishing  suburb,  possibly  the 
town  itself  has  become  developed  from  a  fishing  village.    In 
the  fishing  villages  proper  which  line  the  north-eastern  sea- 
board of  Scotland — and  between  the  Forth  and  the  Spey  there 
are  over  fifty  of  these — intermarriage  with  the  neighbouring 
population  is  still  more  rare. 

The  village  is  entirely 'devoted  to  one  pursuit ;  its  construc- 
tion adapted  for  its  special  requirements. 

Until  very  recently  the  fisherman's  house  consisted  of  one 
uniform  type,  and  although  for  various  reasons,  within  these 
last  few  years,  variety  of  architecture  has  been  introduced,  in 
describing  these  dwellings  I  shall  adhere  to  the  form  wluch 
still  is  by  far  the  most  common. 

Viewed  externally  the  fisherman's  house  is  a  small  cottage 
30  feet  long,  by  16  feet  broad,  and  the  side  walls  are  seldom 
above  7  feet  high.     Tiles  not  slates  usually  cover  the  roof 

I  find  by  reference  to  an  old  contract  that  a  Superior  in 
granting  feus  stipulated  for  the  erection  of  ^  ane  sufficient  stane 
sclaitit  hous  twentie-four  foot  of  length  and  sixteen  foot  of  breid 
in  sic  place  as  sail  be  fundin  maist  cumlie  for  the  decoratioun 
of  the  burgh.' 

Entering  by  a  door  in  the  centre  of  the  house  we  find  our^ 
selves  in  a  passage  facing  either  a  door  of  a  small  closet,  or  a 
narrow  staircase,  or  an  upright-trap  stair.  To  our  right  and 
left  are  the  doors  of  the  two  apartments  into  which  the  house 
is  divided.  The  length  of  the  passage  is  about  8  feet,  and  its 
width  about  3  feet.     Passing  into  one  of  these  apartments  we 
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ind  it  used^  not  only  as  the  kitchen  of  the  establishment,  but 
dao  for  all  general  purposes,  and  frequently  it  is  turned  into  a 
washing-house  as  well,  while  in  wet  weather  the  important 
process  of  baiting  the  lines  is  conducted  in  it.  Sometimes  the 
floor  is  mud,  but  generally  it  is  paved  with  square  brick  slabs, 
and  more  rarely  with  Caithness  slate. 

The  furniture  consists  of  a  *  dais,' '  a  species  of  wooden 
xy&,  having  a  smalt  table  which  is  attached  in  the  middle  to  tlie 
>ack  support  and  moves  on  a  pivot,  so  that  it  can  be  folded 
iside  or  brought  across  the  seat  according  to  requirement :  a 
able  at  one  of  the  windows ;  a  seaman's  chest,  which  is  very 
ierviceable,  as  it  answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  chair  and  a 
vardrobe ;  a  dresser,  and  above  it  a  bench,  on  which  is  ranged 
m  immense  quantity  of  crockery.  On  the  walls  are  hung 
liscs  of  crockery-ware,  in  imitation  of  pictures,  containing  re- 
iresentations  of  ships,  or  bearing  moral  and  religious  mottoes,  of 
rhich  *  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God '  is  the  most  frequent.  The 
ishers  are  also  fond  of  adorning  their  walls  with  framed  prints 
n  brilliant  colours,  and  of  these  a  Christ  with  the  burning 
sacred)  heart  is  a  very  common  specimen.  The  kitchen  is  not 
athed  and  plastered,  but  simply  has  whitewash  freely  applied 
o  the  stone  and  lime  wall.  It  is  open  to  the  rafters,  thus 
imposing  the  joists,  which  are  utilised  in  winter  for  sustaining 
arge  dried  fish  and  the  herring  nets ;  of  these  latter  about 
wenty  or  thirty  are  here  stowed  away  rolled  up  secundum  artem. 

Except  in  the  *  best  room '  lath  and  plaster  are  very  rarely 
ised ;  the  partitioning  of  the  house  is  all  done  with  wood* 
The  inner  wall  of  the  passage  already  described  forms  the 
foot '  of  the  beds  of  each  apartment,  and  these  generally  are 
lack  to  back,  or  have  a  small  dark  closet  intervening.  The  bed 
D  the  kitchen  has  its  front  on  a  line  with  the  door ;  is  closed 
a  on  three  sides,  and  I  might  say  on  four,  and  is  also  boarded 
»ver  above.  The  open  space  in  front  is  diminished  as  far  as 
practicable.  From  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  bed  the  measure- 
aent  is  about  6  feet  From  the  floor  to  the  surface  of  the 
oattress  is  about  3^  feet,  leaving  only  2^  feet  to  accommodate 
he  sleepers  and  their  blankets,  which  are  not  few.  The  hori- 
ontal  space  aiTording  access  to  the  bed  is  about  5  feet.  The 
ifSculties  encountered  during  surgical  and  obstetrical  opera- 
ions  with  a  bed  like  this  may  be  readily  conceived,  and  the 
npurity  of  the  air  during  the  continuance  of  the  illness  re- 

'  'Deece/  a  Scotch  word  for  the  seat  of  the  farmer  and  hia  wife,  in  the 
itchen  when  the  whole  household  took  their  meals  there.  Jamicson*s  Scottish 
Hctionary  gives  it  thus : — Dois,  Dess,  Deas,  Dais.  It  appears  to  be  derived 
rem  the  French  word  Dais. 

MM 
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quires  no  further  demonstration  than  the  bare  enumeration  of 
these  facts.  Frequently  have  I  directed  an  attendant  to  paaB 
to  the  back  part  of  the  bed,  there  to  brandish  a  towel  vigor- 
ously round  her  head  till  the  stagnant  air  was  swept  out 

In  cases  of  continued  and  serious  illness,  however,  it  is  the 
common  practice  to  introduce  an  iron  bedstead  or  make  a 
shake-down  on  the  floor. 

In  addition  to  the  bed  already  described  sometimes  there 
are  other  dormitories  here  for  the  juveniles  of  the  family. 
Between  the  front  of  the  bed  and  the  kitchen  door  there 
appears  to  be  a  small  closet ;  peep  in,  however,  and  you  will 
discover  a  little  crib,  whose  occupants  lie  at  right  angles  to 
those  resting  in  the  bed,  and  the  youngsters  lie  here  packed  as 
closely  as  herrings  in  a  barrel. 

The  other  apartment,  unless  the  family  be  large,  or  in  the 
event  of  sickness,  is  seldom  used  except  as  a  bedroom ;  some 
little  style  is  generally  adopted  here.  Besides  the  bed  situated 
similarly  to  that  in  the  kitchen,  we  have  the  mahogany  chest 
of  drawers ;  the  table  in  the  centre  of  tlie  room  ;  the  chimney- 
piece  ornaments,  mostly  china-ware  ;  the  highly-coloured  prints 
hung  on  the  wnlls.  Fixed  up  in  a  corner  is  a  glass  cupboard, 
in  which  the  best  tea  service  of  the  house  is  exposed  to  view ; 
the  floor  is  wooden,  sanded,  or,  much  more  rarely,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  red  painted  wax-cloth.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  carpet  in  a  fisherman's  house. 

In  most  of  the  older  houses  the  window  sashes,  if  made  to 
open,  remained  close  from  disuse.  Ventilation  is  easily  and 
frequently  supplied  in  the  most  primitive  fashion — that  of 
seldom  having  the  doors  shut,  so  that  the  draught  between 
the  door  and  the  fireplace  obviates  the  difficulty  of  the  her- 
metically-closed windows.  The  bedroom  accommodation  of 
the  fisherman's  house  is,  without  doubt,  by  far  too  limited  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  a  large  family  ;  the  fisherman  marries 
early,  and  is  proverbially  prolific. 

Many  shifts  are  adopted,  some  novel  in  the  extreme,  to 
maintain  a  proper  separation  of  the  sexes  during  the  hours  of 
rest,  but  the  scanty  space  available  puts  a  severe  strain  upon 
propriety  and  even  decency. 

Many  a  tradesman  is  not  a  whit  better  circumstanced ;  but 
that,  of  course,  is  no  reason,  in  considering  how  the  fisherman's 
dwelling  can  be  improved,  for  overlooking  or  condoning  such 
an  important  clement  in  his  economy.  A  fishing  vilLige  is 
often  built  in  a  lone  row  parallel  with  the  beach,  out  as  fre- 
quently no  regular  plan  is  adopted,  the  houses  being  dropped 
down,  as  it  were,  at  random.     In  some  places  the  nature  of  the 
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round  detemiines  the  plan,  as   at   CoUieston  (north  of  the 
than),  where  a  lofty  clifT  rises  abruptly  from  the  beach  ;  the 
oases  are  built  in  terraces,  in  its  face,  one  above  the  other. 
it  Whinny-fold  the  village   lies  on  the  summit  of  a  rock, 
rbich  springs  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  70  ft  or  80  ft.     At 
?ennan,  on  the  Banffshire  coast,  the  hamlet  nestles  at  the  foot 
)f  a  beetling  crag  200  ft.  high,  and  so  close  to  the  rock  are  the 
bouses,  that  some  of  them  contain  apartments  excavated  from 
the  cliff.     But  all  the  villages  before  the  days  of  railways  had 
ikeir  mussel  middens,  so  called  from  the  number  of  these 
empty  bivalves  with  which  they  were  strewed.     Here  lay  the 
decaying  entrails  of  fish  which   had  been  prepared  for  the 
market,  and  frequently  also  some  of  the  finest  fish  the  sea 
produces,  such  as  the  turbot,  was  flung  entire  upon  the  mussel 
midden,  because  not  wanted  for  home  consumption,  and  there 
being  no  means  of  transit   to  the   great  fresh-fish  market. 
Now,  however,  when  the  large  fish  are  brought  ashore  they  are 
immediately  gutted  (eviscerated),  and  the  entrails  placed  in 
barrels  for  removal,  within  at  least  a  couple  of  days,  by  people 
who  find  it  profitable  to  make  merchandise  of  them.     Hence 
we  have  only  now  to  consider  the  disposition  of  the  ordinary 
refuse.     This  in  a  fishing  suburb  of  a  burgh  is  a  matter  ot 
police  arrangement,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  not  carried 
outiu  a  manner  calculated  to  improve  the  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.   Each  morning  a  pail  containing  the  refuse  is  carried  to  a 
<iertain  appointed  place,  when  it  is  removed  by  the  scavengers. 
How  these  pails  are  disposed  of  in  the  intermediate  time  I 
<Annot  tell,  but  certainly  there  must  be  many  curious  shifts 
made  in  and  about  these  small  houses  to  prevent  them  becoming 
^  intolerable  nuisance.     In  many  of  the  villages  there  is  the 
^ual  ash-pit  and  water-closet  close  behind  the  house,  some* 
times  covered  in  by  willows,  which  are  grown  extensively  for 
the  manufacture  of  creels  and  baskets,  but  more  commonly 
exposed  to  view ;  when  the  village  assumes   the   form  of  a 
square  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  huge  unsightly  ash-pit  to 
occupy  its  centre.  Sometimes  there  is  a  large  latrine  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  village.     However  defective  the   sanitary 
surroundings  of  a  fishing  village  are,  the  mischief  they  might 
inflict  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  diminutive  height  of 
the  houses,  and  the  frequent  open  spaces  between  them  per- 
nitting  the  free  play  of  the  ever  fresh  sea-breezes.     Of  late 
^ears  that  great  branch  of  industry,  the  herring  fishery,  has 
)een  concentrated  where  harbour  accommodation  permits  its 
>eing  carried  on  with  efficiency.     It  is  beside  the  question  to 
"emark  upon  the  reasons  which  necessitate  this;  we  simijlY 
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Btate  the  fact  that  an  immense  influx  of  fishermen  with  their 
families  takes  place  into  several  towns  on  the  north-east  sea- 
board of  Scotland,  notably  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh^and  these 
remain  in  residence  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
September.     The  population  of  Peterhead,  roughly  stated,  is 
about  10,000,  and  to  this,  on  the  advent  of  the  fishers,  is  added 
5,000  more,  so  that  house-room  has  to  be  provided  for  half  » 
many  more  as  there  are  inhabitants  in  ordinary.     It  is  a  great 
mystery  how  all  these  people  manage  to  get  roofs  above  their 
heads,  until  one  passes  in  and  out  amongst  them.     The  housea 
standing  vacant  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  fishers  are  so  few 
as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  consideration ;  a  house  for  the 
working  classes,  in  course  of  erection,  if  it  has  got  a  roof,    | 
floors,  windows,  and  partitions,  is  ready  for  their  reception;    j 
the  want  of  doors  and  lath  and  plaster  forms  no  barrier  to  its 
being  inhabited,  and  every  room  is  soon  filled  with  a  fiahff 
family.     A  good  washing-house  is  considered   a  comfortaUe 
abode,  and  a  sail-maker's  loft  will  accommodate  haUT-a-dozen 
families,  their  sea-chests   and   nets  forming  the  only  division 
between  the  neighbours.     In  such  a  place  uie  windows  are  not 
glazed,   but    have   simply    wooden    shutters   pivoted  in  the 
middle ;  these  are  flung  open  during  the  day  and  closed  in  at 
night. 

But  the  great  mass  of  this  surplus  population  is  taken  into 
houses  already  inhabited.  Many  of  the  native  fishers  sublet 
one  of  their  two  apartments,  and  thus  during  the  herring 
fishery  two  families  instead  of  one  occupy  the  houses  alreadj 
described.  Many  of  the  townspeople  whose  residence  conaste 
of  a  room  and  an  attic,  retire  to  the  upper  storey,  and  there, 
cribbed  and  confined,  try  to  exist  while  their  room  is  filled  to 
overflowing  by  the  incomers.  Thus  are  disposed  the  fi8he^ 
men  who  bring  their  families  along  with  them  during  the 
season.  A  large  class  of  the  strangers  has  yet  to  be  accounted 
for ;  these  are  the  hired  men  who  complete  the  crew  of  the 
boats,  and  the  women  who  assist  in  curing  the  fish — gutters, 
they  are  called.  They  are  mostly  Highlanders  from  the  west 
coast  and  adjacent  islands.  If  the  fisher  families  are  crowded* 
the  Highlanders  are  still  more  compactly  arranged.  Some 
poor  widow  furbishes  up  a  garret  with  shake-down  beds  or 
with  bedsteads  hardly  worth  the  name,  and  entertains  as  many 
as  can  possibly  be  packed  into  it  The  overcrowding  here  is 
sometimes  very  terrible,  and  were  it  not  that  many  of  these 
tenements  are  not  particularly  air-tight,  epidemic  disease  would 
certainly  be  more  rife  than  it  is.  Fortunately  when  disease 
does  show  itself,  no  matter  in  what  form,  the  lodging-house  is 
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iserted  by  all  save  the  sick  inmate,  so  terrified  are  the  High- 
[iders  at  infectioas  maladies,  and  thus  the  spread  of  them  is 

far  prevented.  Although  house  proprietors  in  the  long  run 
dstly  reap  the  advantage  which  the  people  who  sublet  seek 

gain,  yet  the  overcrowding  is  not  altogether  an  unmixed  evil, 
ice  those  who  intend  to  sublet  usually  take  more  commodious 
emises  than  they  would  naturally  do,  and  thus  secure  for 
emselves  during  ten  months  of  the  year  greater  accommoda- 
m  and  thereby  increased  comfort.  Of  course  it  is  not  so 
th  the  fishers,  with  whom  we  have  more  properly  to  do :  no 
fence  can  be  offered  for  their  overcrowding,  except  that,  other 
use  accommodation  being  to  a  certain  extent  limited,  some  of 
e  strangers  unless  accommodated  by  their  local  brethren 
>ald  have  no  roof  to  cover  them  at  all. 

I  have  observed  that  scrofula  is  a  disease  very  prevalent 
long  the  young  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  a  family  of 
>iing  children  crowded  up  in  a  small  garret  with  perhaps  only 
skylight  on  the  roof  during  these  two  months  become  its 
ctims  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  if  no  such  provoking 
use  existed.  Fortunately  the  season  of  the  year  during 
lich  this  overcrowding  occurs  is,  on  the  whole,  about  the 
Idest  we  have :  doors  and  windows  are  freely  thrown  open, 
d  currents  of  fresh  air  replace  the  rapidly  exhausted  oxygen : 
e  adults,  except  the  men  who  have  been  at  sea  all  niffht,  are 
t-of-doors  at  their  laborious  avocations,  and  the  children, 
en  the  tiniest  of  them,  swarm  the  streets.  Overcrowding  is 
OS  so  far  obviated,  but  still  at  times  great  danger  is  incurred 
len  a  succession  of  stormy  nights  prevents  the  boats  from 
>in^  to  sea,  the  industry  is  at  a  standstill,  and  bad  weather 
ntinuing  through  the  day  the  great  surplus  population  are 
nfined  within  doors  or  crowd  the  public-houses.  It  is  very 
SScult  to  say  what  can  be  done  in  mitigation  or  removal  of 
is  moral  and  material  outcome  of  our  civilization.  If  we 
peal  to  the  fishers  themselves,  they  say,  *  What  can  we  do  ? 
3  must  have  house-room:'  if  to  those  who  take  them  in,  the 
swer  is  given,  *  We  find  it  profitable' — at  all  events  they  think 
:  if  to  those  whose  capital  is  engaged  in  preparing  the  fish 
r  the  market,  they  tell  us  it  is  no  business  of  theirs  to  find 
uses  for  the  fishermen  :  if  to  the  municipal  authorities,  *  No 
nds  '  is  the  reply.  Like  many  other  things,  the  system  has 
adually  assumed  its  gigantic  proportions  almost  unnoticed,  or 
by  some  observed,  is  passed  over  on  the  ground  that  what  is 
erybody's  business  becomes  nobody's  business.  It  is  easy  to 
int  out  this  defective  sanitary  condition  of  the  fishing  popu- 
ion,  but  very  diflicult  to  indicate  the  means  of  improvini;  it. 
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When  a  town  has  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  suddenly 
increased  by  one-half,  and  no  corresponding  house  accommodbi- 
tion  to  offer,  it  appears  to  me  that  private  enterprise  cannot  be 
trusted  to  meet  the  emergency ;  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
represented  by  their  municipal  rulers,  should  take  on  hand  the 
solution  of  the  question.     They  are  the  interested  parties :  the 
whole  community  suffers  in  person  and  in  pocket  when  the  evS 
effects  of  overcrowding  exhibit  themselves.     Hence  a  vigorous 
display  of  home  rule  would  be  not  only  judicious,  but^  I  think, 
efficacious,  in  promoting  the  desired  object.     There  is  a  sectioD 
in  the  Public  Health  Act^  which  permits  regulations  being 
made  for  fixing  the  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  a 
house  or  a  part  of  a  house  which  is  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied 
by  members  of  more  than  one  family ;  for  the  registration  and 
inspection  of  such  houses,  and  for  enforcing  sanitary  provisions 
in  them.     The  law  is  distinct :  no  ambiguity  can  prevent  its 
enforcement:  with  the  constituted  authorities,  then,  the  diffi- 
culty vanishes  thus  far,  that  they  can  prevent  overcrowding; 
but  what  are  they  to  do  with  the  surplus  thousand  or  two 
whom  this  regard  for  sanitation  renders  houseless  ?     Let  the 
desired  accommodation  be  provided  by  the  erection  on  a  suit- 
able stance  of  long  rows  of  iron  houses,  each  suitable  for  a 
family  ;  let  the  iron  be  manufactured  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
the  component  parts  of  the  building  to  be  united  and  disunited 
with  facility.     On  the  approach  of  the  fishing  season  erect  the 
houses,  at  its  termination  dismantle  them.     The  rents  from 
these  houses  must  nearly  balance  the  expenditure,  but  even  if 
the  community  sustained  a  pecuniary  loss  by  the  venture,  it 
has  effected  a  capital  assurance  against  the  heavy   pecuniary 
fine   and  the   loss   of  able-bodied    workers   which   epidemic 
disease  too  surely  inflicts. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  William  Hardwicke  (Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex)  asked  if 
there  was  any  sanitary  authority  in  Scotland  empowered  to  look  after 
the  sanitary  matters  referred  to  in  the  Paper. 

Mr.  William  Paul  (Aberdeen)  replied  that  the  Board  of  Health 
were  empowered  to  take  cognisance  of  them.  They  had  done  something) 
but  not  so  much  as  was  necessary. 

Dr.  Hardwicke  suggested  that  something  might  be  done  to  csH 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  subject,  and  appealed  to 
Dr.  Haviland  to  say  if  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  in  England  to  inquire  into,  and  if  necessary  to  take  action 

*  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  80  and  81  Vict.  c.  101,  s.  4i. 
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upon  such  matters.  (Dr  Haviland  replied  that  it  was.)  Might  thej 
not  by  resolution  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  it,  and 
suggest  that  something  ought  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Alexander  Kiloour  (Aberdeen)  mentioned  that  in  that  part 

of  the  country  the  Board  of  Health  was  part  of  the  Parochial  Board, 

over  which  there  was  the  Board  of  Supervision,  who  could  send  down 

an  inspector  to  report  upon  matters  such  as  those  referred  to  in  the 

Pftper;  but  the  whole  machinery  was  so  difficult  to  manage,  that  they 

were  practically  dependent  upon  the  locality  for  improyements.     He 

was  proprietor  of  the  village  of  Cove,  and  during  the  last  few  years  he 

had  built  thirteen  manure  pits  and  five  privies,  for  a  population  living 

in  seventy-seven  houses.     The  pits  were  cleaned  out  every  week,  and 

the  contents  removed  to  a  respectable  distance  outside  the  village. 

They  were  kept  free  from  smell.     There    were  also  drains  in  front 

of  the  houses  which  were  cleaned  weekly,  as  well  as  the  branders.     In 

proof  of  the  good  sanitary  condition  of  Cove,  he  might  mention  that 

although  in  1866  there  had  been  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  a  village 

adjacent,  it  never  reached  Cove ;  whilst  previous  to  the  improvements 

there  used  to  be  a  great  many  deaths  from  fever.     He  might  add  that 

most  of  the  fishermen  lived  to  a  very  old  age,  some  to  ninety  years  and 

upwards. 

The  President  of  the  Department  (Mr.  Chadwick  C.B.)  thought 
they  would  find  that  for  Scotland  the  cheapest  material  for  cottage 
construction  was  concrete.  The  prices  mentioned  for  cottages  were 
from  120/.  to  150/.  Now  they  had  examples  of  better  construction  in 
the  South  for  something  like  30  per  cent,  less  money.  He  knew  what 
fishing  villages  were  in  the  South,  and  they  appeared  to  be  very  much 
the  same  kind  of  people  here.  He  remembered  a  case  of  cholera  in 
which  they  were  forced,  on  account  of  the  filthy  condition  of  the  place, 
to  tent  them  out,  and  great  trouble  was  experienced  in  keeping  the 
people  fi-om  visiting  the  infected  portion.  However,  he  believed  it 
ended  in  the  place  being  made  cleaner  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
He  thought  the  principle  of  retaining  in  the  house  the  refuse  of  the  fish 
and  storing  it  up  for  a  time  was  a  great  agricultural  mistake,  and  that 
instead  the  proprietors  should  utilise  it  at  once  upon  the  land.  He 
protested  against  the  notion  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  to  be 
the  measure  of  the  limit  of  improvement ;  but  he  must  say  from  what 
he  had  seen  of  the  fishing  population,  that  their  children  were  remark- 
ably fine-looking.  Mr.  Kilgour  had  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  healthy 
condition  of  Cove,  that  some  of  the  fishermen  there  lived  to  be  over 
ninety  years  of  age.  It  was  an  unexplainable  phenomenon,  but  never- 
theless he  had  found  centenarians  very  frequently  in  the  foulest  places, 
so  that  it  was  possible  to  form  a  very  erroneous  conclusion  from  their 
existence.  The  mean  age  of  death  was  the  proper  standard.  He  was 
glad  to  find  the  well-disposed  proprietors  coming  forward  to  look  afiyer 
diese  things,  and  he  should  look  to  the  proprietors  more  than  to  the 
people  themselves  for  carrying  out  this  good  work. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.  (London),  mentioned  that  Mr.  Las- 
celles,  of  London,  had  brought  out  a  concrete  slab  which  could  be 
economically  used  in  the  erection  of  fishermen's  houses.     It  had  the 
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advantage  of  being  portable,  and  in  r^ard  to  ventilation  was  perfect. 
Cottages  built  on  this  principle  could  be  put  up  and  taken  down  rapidlj. 
Houses  might  be  built  and  put  up  as  convenientlj  as  iron  houses  oonld 
be  built,  but  with  the  advantage  of  securing  good  ventilation,  and  provid. 
ing  against  damp.  No  better  illustration  of  tJbe  advantage  of  a  substuioe 
like  cement  concrete,  for  building  could  be  found  than  in  r^ard  to  the 
use  of  slag,  which  being  quite  impervious,  was  thought  to  be  useful  for 
building  purposes.  But  it  had  been  clearly  shovm  that  houses  built  of 
that  material  were  remarkably  damp  and  unhealthy,  and  this  was 
caused  by  the  vapours  which  arose  inside  and  condensed  on  the  walk 
The  use  of  this  material  had  to  be  given  up  on  that  account.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  these  were  grave  sanitary  defects  in  the  fishermen's 
houses  proposed  by  Mr.  Paul.  The  arrangement  included  ash-pits  in 
their  very  worst  form.  The  rain-water,  filtering  through  these  ash-pits, 
often  found  its  way  under  the  houses,  carrying  with  it  TninimiiL.  Vf)m- 
<^ver  houses  were  built  on  a  slope,  the  ash-pits  ought  to  be  placed  at 
the  front,  and  not  in  the  rear  of  the  houses.  The  reisd  remedy,  howerer, 
was  to  carry  off  at  once  the  faecal  matter  of  the  population  by  a  proper 
system  of  sewerage.  He  was  aware  that  considerable  objection  had 
been  taken  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  the  pipes  firequently  got  out  of 
order;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  negligence  of  workmen,  who  in 
many  cases  attempted  to  make  the  joints  of  the  pipes  with  clay,  which 
was  perfectly  useless  when  applied  to  that  purpose.  There  certainly 
had  been  found  some  difficulty  in  certain  places  in  regard  to  the  out&dl, 
but  that  difficulty  could  not  arise  in  those  fishing  villages  which  were 
on  the  coast.  When  they  took  into  consideration  the  provision  of  laige 
receptacles  for  faecal  and  other  matter,  and  the  labour  involved  in 
removing  the  contents,  and  compared  the  result  with  that  which  they 
would  obtain  by  water  carriage,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  found  to  be 
more  economical  to  carry  out  a  perfect  system  rather  than  adopt 
such  a  plan  as  was  shown  on  the  drawings  to  which  their  attention  had 
been  called. 

The  President  of  the  Department  suggested  that  an  inspector 
should  be  sent  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  look  at  these 
places,  see  what  was  wanted,  and  what  it  would  cost,  and  that  the 
borrowing  of  money  for  carrying  out  the  work  should  be  facili- 
tated as  much  as  possible.  He  did  not  believe  anjrthing  was  to  expected 
from  the  people  themselves.  He  might  mention  that  Mr.  Pell  had 
adopted  a  system  of  filtering  the  sewage  through  osier-beds,  but  he 
must  say  that  running  water  had  proved  the  most  efiective  agent  for  the 
removal  of  sewage,  and  he  generally  agreed  in  principle  wi^  what  had 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Latham  on  that  subject.  Much,  he  thought,  might 
be  done  to  train  people  into  habits  of  cleanliness.  Thus,  the  training 
of  children  in  drill  and  exercises  was  a  very  important  means  of 
enforcing  cleanliness,  which  was  a  great  factor  in  sanitation. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.S.B.  (Edinburgh),  would  be  gW 
of  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  concrete  which  Mr.  Latham 
suggested  might  be  used  for  building  these  fishermen's  houses.  He 
knew  that  in  Scotland  *  concrete '  was  very  dear.  He  would  also  be 
glad  if  Dr.  Haviland  would  give  them  his  experience  in  regard  to  osier- 
beds  as  a  means  of  purifying  sewage. 
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Dr.  Alfred  Haviland  (Northampton),  in  reply,  stated  that  in 
September  1876,  he  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  cause  of  an  out- 
break of  fever  which  occurred 'in  his  district,  and  he  succeeded  in 
traeing  it  to  the  village  of  Moulton.  On  proceeding  there,  he  found 
that  a  new  system  of  purifying  sewage  had  been  adopted  by  means  of 
oaier-bedB.  Certainly,  the  visit  he  paid  did  not  result  in  his  being 
impressed  in  its  favour,  for  he  found  that  everyone  in  the  neighbourhood 
complained  of  the  smell.  On  going  further  into  particulars  he  found  that 
about  one  and  a  half  acres  of  osier-beds  took  tlie  sewage  of  about  8,000 
persons.  He  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  this  osier-bed  of  Moulton,  and 
he  believed  Mr.  Pell  was  the  father  of  the  plan.  He  was  very  much 
nirpriBed  a  few  days  ago  to  read  an  article  written  by  a  friend  of  his, 
Dr.  Buck,  in  explanation  of  the  system.  He  said  the  affluent  water 
flowed  out  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  was  free  from  sewage  contamination. 
He,  Dr.  Haviland,  visited  the  place  after  reading  that  article;  he  saw  the 
affluent  water,  and  the  influent  sewage ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  carried  out  at  Moulton,  osier-beds  were  an  utter  failure,  that  a 
lai^e  portion  of  the  sewage  really  went  into  the  water  courses,  and  he 
ahould  be  compelled  to  advise  his  people  to  take  proceedings  against  the 
district  for  the  pollution  of  the  water  courses  in  his  own  district.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  osiers  would  sell  for  a  large  sum  ;  all  he  could 
say  was,  that  he  had  been  told  by  one  person  that  he  would  not  take 
them  at  all,  for  they  were  a  poor  lot.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
in  a  conversation  with  him  (Dr.  Haviland),  mentioned  that  he  wished 
to  cany  out  the  system  at  Donnington,  and  that  he  proposed  to  do  so 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  insure  success  if  osiers  would  do  what  it 
was  stated  they  were  capable  of  doing.  He  replied  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  reserve  his  judgment  upon  the  general  question.  But  one 
thing  was  certain,  that  the  osier-beds  at  Moulton  were  an  utter  failure, 
and  he  was  never  more  surprised  in  his  life  than  when  he  saw  an 
article  in  the  *  Sanitary  Record  '  praising  the  system.  Osier-beds,  if 
they  were  to  be  a  success,  must  be  well  and  properly  attended  to,  and 
must  undergo  the  same  supervision  as  the  best  regulated  sewage  farm. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (London)  would  not  have  addressed  the  section 
on  this  subject  but  for  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  on  iron 
houses.  He  thought  it  might  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  that 
gentleman  that  these  houses  were  not  intended  to  be  of  a  per- 
manent character.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  alleged  in  favour 
of  these  iron  houses  was  that  they  could  easily  be  taken  down  and  put  up 
again  when  required.  He  thought  they  had  not  ofben  such  a  simple 
and  practical  solution  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  serious  difficulty. 
There  were  many  buildings  of  that  kind  in  the  metropolis,  which  for 
church  and  school  purposes  were  open  for  most  part  of  the  day.  He  had 
never  yet  heard  of  any  injurious  effects  arising  from  their  use,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  engineers  would  have  any  difficulty  in  providing  by 
ventilation  against  the  little  dampness  arising  from  the  want  of  porosity 
in  the  material  of  the  building.  He  should  be  sorry  if  the  excellent 
suggestion  made  in  the  Paper  should  be  neutralised  by  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Latham.  He  had  had  his  attention  very  frequently 
drawn  to  the  manner  in  which  joints  were  made  in  the  sewage  pipes. 
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He  recommended  that  afler  cementing  the  joints,  a  water  premue 
should  be  employed  to  ascertain  if  the  same  were  quite  tight.     Then 
he  also  took  care  that  the  foimdation  Vas  properlj  concreted.     He  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  system  of  drainage  for  fishing  Tillages 
described  by  Mr.  Kilgour,  and  thought  it  a  very  good  one.     If  they 
adopted  a  dose  drain  he  did  not  think  it  would  work  as  well,  for  in  the 
system  proposed  the  inspector  could  see  whether  or  not  it  was  perfectly 
cleansed.     Bad  closets  were,  he  considered,  very  unsatisfactory ;  if  the 
bye>laws  were  put  in  force,  which  had  been  published  by  Uie  Local 
Government  Board,  no  house,  whether  fisherman's  or  otherwise,  would 
be  allowed  to  be  inhabited  unless  it  was  properly  built.    They  leqniied 
one  sanitary  law  applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  if  proper  care 
was  taken  in  carrjdng  it  out,  they  would  see  an  improvement  not  onlj 
in  the  cottages  of  fishermen  but  also  in  the  dwellings  of  the  rich. 

Dr.  Robert  Beveridge  (Aberdeen)  said  no  doubt,  in  regard  to 
fishermen's  dwellings,  a  great  difficulty  was  that  special  provision  had 
to  be  made  for  a  very  small  portion  of  the  year.   Mr.  Paul  had  brought 
out  very  well  the  improvements  which  had  taken  place  of  late  yean, 
both  in  the  houses  and  the  habits  of  the  fishing  population  of  that 
part  of  the   country,  by  which   they  had   become  richer  and  more 
healthy ;    but  he  rather   suggested   that  finality  had  been  reached. 
Now   he   (Dr.   Beveridge)   must   express   the   opinion    that   as  yet 
they  came  fiir  short  of    what  was  required.      A  house,   measaring 
over  walls  40  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high,  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  best  for  a  family  of  eight  persons.     That  repre- 
sented a  cubic  space  of  not  more  than  firom  600  to  700  feet  each 
person,  allowance  being  made  for  walls  and  partitions;  and  when  thej 
came  down  to  the  smaller  cottages,  there  was  not  more  than  400  to  500 
cubic  feet  each  person.     This  might  certainly  do  if  they  were  kept 
constantly  open,  but  when  they  came  to  pack  twice  that  number  into 
them,  as  they  did  during  the  herring  season,  it  became  a  very  serioui 
matter.      During  the  herring  season  such  villages  as   Buckie  were 
almost  empty,  and  such  towns  as  Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead  were  fo 
full,  that  as  much  as  5/.,  for  the  season  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  would  be 
charged  to  strangers  for  the  use  of  one  end  of  a  fisherman's  boosf*, 
and  the  cubic  space  for  each  person  came  down  to  firom  200  to  300 
cubic  feet.     Attempts  had  been  made  to  erect  temporary  places,  but  it 
would  be  requisite  to  make  a  much  more  steady  effort  before  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation  were  met.     He  was  very  sorry  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Paul's  Paper,  that  of  all  the  fishing  villages  that  belonging  to  or  in 
Aberdeen  was  about  the  worst  on  the  coast.     He  thought  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  thing  if  a  representation  on  the  subject  were  given  firom  that 
department  to  the  Town  Council,  who  were  not  only  the  local  authority, 
'but  also  the  proprietors  of  the  houses.     It  appeared  to  him  that  they 
failed  very  much  in  their  duty  when  they  allowed  these  houses  to  be  in 
the  condition  described  by  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Alexander  MacPhail  (Aberdeen)  thought  the  fishing  popu- 
lation were  not  so  much  to  blame  for  the  bad  sanitary  condition 
of  the  villages  as  those  in  authority.  Thus  in  the  case  of  their  own 
city  (Aberdeen)  their  municipal  authorities  were  proprietors  of  the 
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Fisher's  Square  at  Footdee,  and  if  the  Aberdeen  prison  was  allowed  to 
get  into  the  same  condition  as  the  houses  in  that  district,  there  would 
be  a  GoTemment  inquiry  immediately.  The  fact  was,  the  municipal 
authorities  had  an  interest  in  keeping  up  the  filth,  for  the  middens 
were  coining  comers,  or  mimicipal  mints  where  money  was  made  for 
the  manure  collectors.  In  some  villages  the  sanitary  condition  was  yery 
bad.  The  fishermen's  cottages  were  built  by  themselves  upon  land 
which  was  rented  at  firom  20«.  to  30«.  a  year,  and  the  landowner 
retained  the  power  of  turning  them  out  at  the  end  of  each  year.  He 
thought  this  was  a  matter  of  which  some  notice  should  be  taken.  He 
mentioned  that  the  village  of  Buchanhaven  was  in  a  veiy  good  sanitaiy 
condition.  The  holders  had  a  tenancy  of  from  fifty  to  ninety  years.  The 
proprietor  took  an  interest  in  the  village,  and  the  drainage  was  better 
than  anything  on  the  coast.  Within  a  mile  of  it  there  was  the  village  of 
Roanheads,  which  was  imder  the  control  of  the  municipal  authority  of 
Peterhead.  He  did  not  know  a  worse  case  than  this  village  presented. 
Aberdeen  was  bad,  but  Roanheads  was  very  much  worse.  The  autho- 
rities simply  neglected  their  duty.  The  authorities  of  Aberdeen  and 
Peterhead  had  as  much  right  to  keep  Footdee  and  Roanheads  in  good 
condition  as  any  other  portion  of  the  mimicipalities  they  had  charge  of. 
Notwithstanding  what  had  been  stated  as  to  the  fishermen's  dwellings,. 
and  the  many  drawbacks  to  morality  which  surrounded  them,  the  fish- 
ing population  were  a  most  virtuous  race.  Illegitimacy  was  scarcely 
known  amongst  them,  and  many  of  the  other  vices  prevalent  in  ordinary 
society  unheard  of.  He  might  say  in  conclusion  that  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors had  recognised  the  necessity  of  removing  temptation  fi:x)m  the 
way  of  the  fishermen,  and  in  some  cases  they  had  used  their  power  with 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  were  the  licensing  authority,  or  their  own 
as  proprietors,  to  remove  the  public-houses  out  of  the  fishing  viUagep,. 
«nd  that  had  resulted  in  very  great  advantage  to  the  fishermen  ;  and 
wherever  the  drink  trade  was  prohibited  the  fishermen  were  very 
grateful. 

The  President  of  the  Depart^ient  said  there  was  no  better  known 
principle  in  sanitation,  than  that  nature  abhorred  stagnation.  If  they 
cultivated  these  osiers  at  all  they  must  beware  of  stagnation,  for  it 
might  produce  very  serious  mischief.  There  were  many  points  con- 
nected with  sewage  which  appeared  small,  and  which  probably  on  that 
account  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  understand  and  apply.  He 
could  point  out  large  districts  where  the  joints  of  sewage  pipes  had 
been  connected  with  clay,  and  where  fevers  were  the  consequence  until 
they  were  pulled  up  and  a  proper  flow  produced.  Mr.  Rawlinson 
strongly  approved  and  recommended  an  asphalted  joint  brought  out  by 
Doultons.     He  repeated,  the  great  thing  was  to  avoid  stagnation. 
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RURAL    HOUSE   ACCOMMODATION.* 

The  Present  State  of  House  Accommodation  in  Rural  Districts, 
Can  its  evils  be  remedied?  By  Dr.  Stevenson  Mac- 
ad  am^  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Edinburgh. 

THE  special  question,  when  taken  in  its  full  sense,  is  a  veiy 
wide  subject,  and  equally  concerns  architects,  medical 
men,  proprietors,  tenant-farmers  and  labourers,  as  well  as 
chemists.  At  present,  I  have  arranged  with  the  Executive 
Committee  that  I  should  discuss  the  chemical  bearings  of  the 
question,  and  I  purpose  considering  them  in  a  much  more 
special  way  than  has  heretofore  been  done  at  meetings  of  the 
Congress,  believing  that  if  we  can  get  a  firm  hold  of  the 
-chemical  factors  on  which  healthy  houses  depend,  the  use  or 
application  of  these  factors  in  the  construction  of  suitable 
houses  will  not  be  difficult.  Indeed,  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  subject,  the  chemist  ought  to  supply  this  specific  informa- 
tion. 

If  the  home  of  the  family  were  merely  required  to  afford  pro- 
tection from  the  weather,  then  a  simple  box  might  suffice,  and 
when  the  requirements  of  the  supply  of  daily  food  and  night 
sleep  are  taken  into  account,  scarcely  more  room  would  be 
absolutely  necessary,  and  were  these  all  the  demands  upon  the 
house,  then  a  few  square  feet  of  floor  surface  would  be  every- 
thing that  was  needed,  where,  during  the  day,  we  might  get 
standing  or  sitting  room,  and  at  night,  have  lying  down  or 
sleeping  room,  with  little  more  relative  space  than  herrings  in 
^  barrel,  or  packages  of  merchandise  in  a  store.  Now  such 
will  not  do,  because  shelter,  and  food  (in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term),  and  sleep — in  short,  mere  elbow  room — are  not 
«11  or  even  the  principal  requisites  in  a  home,  for  the  house 
must  at  the  same  time  yield  air  supply  or  air  food. 

This  air  supply  is  at  the  very  root  or  foundation  of  all 
theory  and  all  practice  as  to  the  remedy  of  the  evils  of  the 
admittedly  defective  state  of  house  accommodation  in  rural  and 
other  districts ;  and  when  once  we  can  indoctrinate  proprietors 
and  occupiers  as  well  as  architects  and  builders  with  precise 
knowledge  of  the  air  supply  or  air  factor,  we  may  be  hopeful 
that  everyone  will  see  the  necessity  for  complying  with  the 
necessary  requirements. 

The  importance  of  the  air  factor  in  house  accommodatioD 
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may  be  judged  of  from  the  foUowiDg  fact^  that  an  adult  man 
each  day  inspires  and  expires  about  1,000,000  cubic  inches  of 
air,  being  more  than  500  cubic  feet,  or  fully  3,000  gallons. 
This  amount  is  so  large  that  it  would  require  a  box  10  feet 
long,  10  feet  broad,  and  5  feet  high  to  contain  it,  or  if  placed 
in  connnon  quart  bottles,  it  would  fill  fully  18,000.  That  is 
the  quantity  which  an  adult  man  actually  breathes  in  and  out 
during  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  reduced  to  the  pro- 
portion per  hour,  we  have  fully  20  cubic  feet,  or  120  gallons,  or 
700  quart  bottles.  Of  course,  this  quantity  of  air  is  not  required 
all  at  once,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  all  be  obtained, 
when  required,  in  the  house,  as  during  the  day  men  and  women 
and  children  are  more  or  less  in  the  open  air,  and  at  all  times 
there  is  more  or  less  interchange  of  air  between  the  house  and 
the  external  atmosphere.  But  the  above  amounts  are  the 
proportions  of  air  required  by  an  adult  man  during  the  day  and 
hour,  wherever  the  air  is  obtained  from,  and  certainly  during 
the  time  of  sleep  or  for  about  eight  hours  the  supply  must  be 
got  from  the  house.  Adult  women  require  somewhat  less  than 
the  proportion  for  men,  and  children  still  less,  so  that  we  may 
take  an  average  of  300  cubic  feet  as  the  air  breathed  per 
day  by  each  member  of  the  household. 

The  quantity  of  air  inspired  and  expired  during  the  day, 
however,  does  not  supply  all  the  information  required  for  the 
scientific  discussion  of  the  question.  Very  serious  changes 
occur  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  air  during  the  process 
of  respiration,  and  which  lead  to  the  expired  air  being  more  or 
less  hurtful  and  poisonous.  This  was  well  noticed  in  the  case 
of  the  men  imprisoned  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  of  the 
passengers  confined  in  the  cabins  of  the  Londonderry  steamer, 
md  in  the  case  of  men  entombed  in  mines.  In  fact,  when 
luman  beings  are  huddled  together  in  confined  spaces,  the  air 
fails  to  supply  the  life-giving  principle,  and  the  life  of  the  men 
s  extinguished,  much  in  the  same  way  that  an  extinguisher 
puts  out  the  light  of  a  candle. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  composition  and  quality  of 
ihe  atmosphere  may  be  observed  to  be  principally  a  diminution 
n  the  amount  of  the  oxygen  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
)f  carbonic  acid.  In  pure  or  normal  air,  or  inhaled  air,  the 
)ercentage  of  oxygen  runs  from  20*96  to  20*98,  which  in 
owns  may  be  a  little  less,  say  20*90,  or  even  20*87,  and  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  0*04  or  1  part  in  10,000.  Besides 
:he  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  we  have  nitrogen,  ozone,  and 
)ther  gases,  accompanied  by  fine  dust  and  sand,  more  or  less 
locculent  matter,  and  germs  and  spores,  which  are  all  floated 
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about  in  the  air.     In  contaminated  or  exhaled  air,  the  oxy- 
gen falls  to  about  18  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  rises  to  between  3  and  4  per  cent.,  or  about  100  times  the 
quantity  found  in  pure  or  free  air.     These  ingredients  are 
accompanied  by  organic  gases,  and  organic  debrUy  water  vapour, 
&c.      The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  an  adult  man 
during  the  day  runs  from  12  to  16  cubic  feet,  or  say  '5  cubic 
foot  per  hour  on  the   average,  which   is  one   cubic  foot  for 
every  two  hours.     To  this  we  have  to  add  the  exhalations  from 
the  skin  and  from  badly  washed  clothing,  which  rise  into  the 
atmosphere  of  our  rooms,  accompanied  by  fibres  of  wool,  par- 
ticles of  hair,  epithelial  scales,  wall  paper  dust,  &c.     We  can 
readily  test  for  the  presence  and  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
although  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  only  or  even  the 
principal  mischief-maker  in  a  house,  yet  it  is  always  in  greit 
excess  of  the  other  contaminations,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  may   be   taken   generally  as   an  index  of  the 
amount  of  the  impurity  in  the  atmosphere — in  other  words, 
of  the  extent  of  the  evil. 

The  influence  of  expired   air  upon  the  salubrity  of  the 
atmosphere  of  our  rooms  is  very  marked.     Thus,  in  tests  made 
in  barrack  rooms,  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
rose  to  0*1  per  cent,  or  1  in  1,000,  in  a  school  to  0*3  per  cent 
or  3  in  1,000,  and  in  a  crowded  living  room  to  0*5  per  cent,  or 
5  in  1,000.     The  organic  or  fusty  odour  is  observable  in  a 
room  when  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  rises  to  0*1,  or  1  in 
1 ,000  and  even  less.    Everyone  must  have  observed  such  in  pass- 
ing from  the  open  air  into  a  room,  and  even  when  entering  rail- 
way carriages.    In  considering  the  healthy  conditions  of  rooms, 
we  ought  to  keep  within  the  safe  limits  of  organic  odour  or 
stuffiness  being  observed,  and  hence  the  health  limit  may  be 
reckoned  as  being  reached  when  the  carbonic  acid  rises  to  0*06 
or  1  in  1,600,  which  is  an  increase  of  0*02  or  1  in  5,000  over 
the  natural  or  normal  quantity  found  in  pure  external  and 
uninhaled   air.     Of  course,  an  atmosphere  contaiuing  a  larger 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  say  even  1  or  2  per  cent.,  might  be 
inhaled  for  a  limited  period  at  exceptional  times,  but  such  for 
daily  or  habitual  periods  would  be  poisonous  to  health.     As 
each  of  the  population  evolves  0*5  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid 
per  hour,  it  follows  that  2,500  cubic  feet  of  air  would  be 
Drought  to  the  extreme  health  limit  every  hour  by  each  adult, 
provided  that  the  room  was  hermetically  sealed,  or  was  per- 
fectly air-tight. 

In  a  house,  however,  the  air  is  constantiy  on  the  move. 
The  chinkn  of  doors  and  windows,  the  more  or  less  porous 
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laracter  of  the  walls,  the  draught  in  the  chimney,  especially 
hen  the  fire  is  going,  and  even  where  no  fire  is  actually  burning, 
1  tend  to  keep  up  a  constant  current  of  air  through  apartments, 
'he  disused  chimney  is  often  an  important  source  of  air  supply, 
ad  the  down  draught  of  such  is  well  known  to  most  people. 
)uring  winter,  when  people  are  most  at  home,  the  fires  are 
lost  active  and  the  change  of  air  necessarily  more  thorough ; 
nd  taking  rural  cottages  and  other  small  houses,  the  nre- 
entilation  of  the  rooms  is  very  much  greater  for  the  house 
pace  than  what  takes  place  in  larger  houses. 

The  combustion  of  light-giving  substances  in  our  rooms 
ilao  adds  to  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 
One  cubic  foot  of  gas  can  be  consumed  in  a  cottage  burner  of 
small  size,  and  such  will  yield  two  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid, 
or  as  much  as  four  to  five  members  of  a  family,  and  a  small 
paraffin  lamp  and  common  candle  will  evolve  more  carbonic 
acid  than  a  man  or  woman.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved  free  from  organic  taint. 

The  practical  quantity  of  air  required  in  rooms  and  houses 
is  very  much  less  than  the  theoretical  amount,  so  far  as  space 
is  concerned,  though  the  full  supply  must  be  obtained  somehow 
or  other.     The  ventilation  by  fires  and  other  currents  does  with 
air  in  our  houses  what  streams  do  with  water,  where  a  com- 
paratively small  stream  of  running  water  supplies  an  enormously 
larger  amount  of  water  than  what  can  be  obtained  from  a  given 
length  of  the  stream  during  a  fixed  time.     The  change  of  air 
in  a  room  may  readily  take  place  four  times  an  hour  without 
^y  inconvenience  from  draughts.     Hence,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  constant  draughts  and  change  of  air  in  rooms,  it 
is  reckoned  that  800  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  an  adult,  or 
an  average  of  about  500  cubic  feet  for  each  member  of  the 
family,  is  ample  provision  for  all  health  requirements.     Now 
Bay  there  are  six  persons  in  the  family,  then  500  x  6  give  3,000 
tabic  feet  of  air  space  as  the  proportion  which  ought  to  be 
present  in  the  smallest  rural  or  other  house.     This  amount 
will  be  contained  in  a  house,  the  interior  of  which  or  the  space 
within  the  walls  measures  24  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  8  feet 
high,  for  24  X  16  X  8  give  3,072  cubic  feet,  and  if  the  length 
)f  the  house  be  30  feet  instead,  then  30  x  16  x  8  give  3,840 
3ubic  feet.     Of  course  the  interior  divisions  of  the  house,  and 
the  furniture  and  other  stores  will  reduce  the  air  space  a  little, 
3ut  such  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  being  more  than  counter- 
i)alanced  by  the  loft  or  attics  which  every  cottage  ought  to  have. 

The  interior  arrangements  of  the  rural   cottage  may  be 
irarious.      The  room  and  kitchen,  with  intermediate  bed  closet 
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accommodation  opening  into  the  kitchen,  appears  about  the 
best,  but  the  bed  closet  should  have  a  window  for  light  and 
ventilation,  and  where  a  door  can  be  dispensed  with,  so  much 
the  better,  so  that  the  ventilation  may  be  kept  up,  assisted  bj 
the   kitchen  fire.     Even  the  room  will  be  ventilated  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  when  no  fire  is  in  the  room  itself,  as  the  kitchen 
fire  will  draw  air  down  the  room  chimney  and  through  the  room 
towards  the  kitchen  chimney.     There  should  be  no  box  beds, 
as  practised  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.     These  box  beds  were 
very  well  in  their  day,  when  houses  were  very  faulty  in  con- 
struction and  were   leaky   buildings,   so  that   there   was  too 
much  air  in  the  form  of  draughts ;  but  in   the  modem-built 
cottages  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  devices  to  protect  people 
from  excessive  draughts,  and  all  beds  should  be  open  in  front, 
and  indeed  be  incapable  of  being  closed,  even  with  curtains. 

For  the  ventilation  of  the  apartment  during  the  day  the 
occupiers  should  be  strongly  advised  and  educated  up  to  the 
necessity  for  opening  doors  and  windows  as  far  as  possible. 
In  rural  districts  open  doors  are  luckily  common  during  the 
day  even  in  winter,  but  very  seldom  do  we  find  the  windows 
open.  All  fancy  fonns  of  ventilation  by  tubes  and  shafts,  &c., 
are  to  be  deprecated,  as  they  often  get  out  of  repair,  and  even 
when  capable  of  working  they  are  often  stopped  up  with  cloth 
or  paper,  or  otherwise  thrown  out  of  working  order. 

The  water  factor  is  also  of  great  moment  in  rural  districts : 
indeed,  more  so  than  in  town  districts  where  good  water  supply 
can  be  depended  upon.  In  rural  cottages  of  limited  con- 
struction the  water  supply  should  not  be  retained  in  cisterns 
which  must  necessarily  be  placed  in  or  near  living  rooms. 
Far  better,  take  the  running  water  at  a  short  distance,  or,  still 
more  preferable,  lead  the  water  by  pipes  to  the  outside  of  the 
house.  Where  the  water  is  led  into  the  house  there  most 
necessarily  be  a  sink  to  carry  off  the  spent  water,  and  sinks  in 
living  rooms  are  decidedly  objectionable.  Where  a  scullery  is 
provided  then  the  difficulty  as  to  the  sink  may  be  removed, 
provided  the  occupiers  are  educated  up  to  the  proper  use  of 
sinks.  The  importance  of  the  supply  of  good  water  to  every 
cottage  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  many  serious  cases  of 
illness  result  from  the  use  of  impure  water  got  from  wells  or 
ditches  influenced  by  and  contaminated  with  sewage. 

The  drainage  factor  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  closet 
should  be  out-of-doors  in  a  detached  building,  and  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  privy  system  where  pans  or  boxes  may  be  useil 
with  ashes  or  earth  is  the  best,  care  being  taken  that  the 
material  is  renewed  frequently,  and  that  the  dry  sewage  matter 
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ickly  dug  into  the  ground  used  for  garden  purposes.  The 
should  be  carried  outside  and  run  off  by  A  paved  open 
If  a  scullery  is  provided  there  may  be  closea  pipes,  but 
therwise.  When  the  drainage  is  open  to  sight  it  is  more 
to  inspection  by  local  authorities  and  proprietors,  and 
;e  as  to  want  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness  can  be  more 
ly  and  immediately  given.  The  land  drainage  of  the 
ttd  on  which  the  house  stands  should  not  be  overlooked, 
site  should  be,  if  possible,  on  a  dry  subsoil,  preferably 
►velly  soil  or  channel,  and  away  from  overhanging  trees, 
ihy  and  damp  places  should  be  avoided,  as  malaria  lurks 
.  During  building,  the  walls  of  the  house  should  be 
•ed  with  a  layer  of  pitch  when  they  appear  above  the 
ad,  and  the  ground  under  the  flooring  will  be  all  the 
r  for  the  same  treatment.  The  interior  walls  should  be 
d  and  plastered,  and  whitewashed,  not  papered,  and  care 
ken  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  roof, 
n  these  remarks  I  have  confined  the  subject  to  the  possible, 
have  indulged  in  no  imaginary  or  even  startling  sugges- 
.  It  is  for  proprietors  and  others,  having  authority  in 
\  places,  to  act  upon  these  suggestions,  and  granting 
such  house  space  exists  or  is  provided,  then  still  further 
doctrinate  into  the  people  themselves,  that  the  air  which 
>een  breathed  is  more  or  less  hurtful ;  that  fusty  smells  in 
es  are  evidence  of  stagnation  of  air — of  starvation  of  air; 
windows  are  made  not  only  to  admit  sunlight,  but  to  open 
le  admittance  of  air ;  and  that  whatever  can  tend  to  cir- 
-e  air  in  houses,  especially  during  the  evening,  as  by 
ring  back  curtains  of  beds,  and  leaving  open  flie  inner 
om  doors  of  all  sleeping  apartments,  assists  in  suppljring 
T  and  purer  air  food,  and  in  keeping  the  bodily  system  in 
re  thorough  state  of  health. 

fr.  Alfred  Haviland,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
•Northamptonshire  combined  districts,  opened  the  discussion 
lis  subject  by  a  Paper.  They  had,  he  said,  to  discuss  the 
!nt  state  of  house  accommodation  in  rural  districts.  As 
cal  officer  of  health  for  Northamptonshire,  a  district  com- 
ig  365  towns  and  villages,  he  had  obtained  some  experience 
the  way  the  labouring  classes  in  rural  districts  were  accom- 
ited,  and  it  was  his  pamful  duty  to  observe  the  vast  amount 
isery  entailed  upon  those  who  had  to  work  for  their  daily 
1,  in  consequence  of  their  being  compelled  to  inhabit  those 
ched  hovels  which  were  spread  over  the  thousand  square 
)  of  his  district.     The  fact  was  they  were  in  the  hands,  to 
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a  great  extent,  of  those  who  seldom  took  the  trouble  to  see  the 
real  state  of  their  own  property.    From  the  clergy  and  ministers 
of  religion  he  had  always  received  the  greatest  assistance,  and 
it  was  to  them  he  was  indebted  for  much  of  the  knowledge  he 
obtained  of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  dwellings  of 
those  to  whom  they  ministered,  but  there  was  this  lamentable 
fact,  that  in  too  many  cases  those  who  owned  these  cottages 
cared  little  whether  they  remained  in  their  present  state  or 
not.     In  the  case  of  estates  over  which  agents  had  control, 
matters  were  even  worse,  so  much  so  that  he  now  found  it  his 
duty  to  make  his  representations  direct  to  the  landlord  instead 
of  sending  them  through  any  middleman.     There  were  a  laige 
number  of  wretched  hovels  kept  up  merely  because  they  con- 
ferred a  county  vote.     Parish  properties  were  also  frequentlj 
in  a  very  bad  condition.     There  were  whole  villages  together 
belonging  to  great  landowners  who  cared  nothing  if  they  onlj 
obtained  their  rents.     The  tenants  dare  not  complain,  for  fear 
of  being  turned  out  of  their  holdings.     He  had  known  cases  in 
which  the  tenants  had  received  notice  to  quit  after  thirty-five 
years'  tenancy  because  complaint  had  been  made.  He  certainly 
thought  some  remedy  might  be  proposed  for  such  a  state  of 
things.     In  some  cases  landlords  were  unable,  on  account  of 
pecuniary  difficulties,  to  effect  the  improvements  they  might 
desire.     They  inherited  an  estate  in  which  they  had  perhaps 
only  a  life  interest,  and  which  was  frequently  encumbered 
when  they  got  possessipn.     He  thought  the  remedy  for  such  a 
state  of  things  was  that  if  the  landlord  could   not  put  the 
houses  of  his  tenants  in  proper  repair,  the  Government  should 
step  in  and  assist  him  by  loans,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
provided  for  the  drainage  of  land.     At  one  time  landlords  had 
no  means  of  draining  their  lands  unless  by  making  the  whole 
charge  fall  upon  their  life   interest,  but  Grovernment  came 
forward  and  allowed  them  to  borrow  money  on  certain  con- 
ditions ;  and  he  certainly  thought  something  should  be  done 
by  Government  to  assist  those  who  desired  to  make  the  home 
of  the  labourer  habitable.     The  poverty  of  the  landlord  was 
certainly  a  main  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things.    Another 
one  was  that  the  landlords  would  not  go  and  see  the  property 
for  themselves,  and  were,  therefore,  too  much  dependent  upon 
their  agents,  who  had  full  power  of  telling  the  tenant  he  most 
go  out.   In  many  cases  the  going  out  implied  loss  of  the  means  of 
existence.    He  thought  the  Association  would  desire  to  express 
some  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  remedy  some  of 
those  evils  which  they  knew  existed.     He  would  propose,  io 
order  to  meet  the  difficulty,  that  where  landlords  were  unable 
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to  improve  the  dwellings  on  their  estates  they  might  be  assisted 
by  loans  from  Government,  and  that  those  who  were  able 
^ould  be  compelled  to  do  so  under  the  control  of  the  sanitary 
authorities. 

Connected  with  the  labourers'  cottages  was  too  frequently 
the  pigsty.  He  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  regard 
to  the  keeping  of  pigs  in  rural  districts.  There  was  generally 
a  garden  attached  to  the  cottage  which  required  manure, 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  hardship  to  prohibit  the 
keeping  of  pigs  altogether,  but  they  were  very  frequently  an 
intolerable  nuisance ;  and  he  would  suggest  that  every  person 
who  desired  to  keep  a  pig  should  obtain  a  license,  and  that 
this  license  should  be  subject  to  endorsement  as  the  publican's 
license  was,  if  the  pigs  were  not  kept  cleanly.  This,  he 
thought,  would  Incite  the  cottager  to  take  a  pride  in  not 
having  his  license  endorsed,  just  as  the  publican  did,  and 
would  thus  provide  against  the  keeping  of  pigs  in  the  uncleanly 
and  unsanitary  manner  to  which  he  had  referred. 


DISCUSSION. 


Principal  BRO¥rN  said  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Haviland  referred  exclu- 
-sively  to  England,  and  the  circumstances  of  Scotland  were  so  very 
different  from  those  of  England,  that  he  did  not  think  they  would  suc- 
ceed in  having  a  discussion  of  any  practical  value  unless  they  had  some 
-statement  of  matters  in  regard  to  Scotland  as  well  as  England. 

Dr.  Haviland  said  that  was  just  what  was  wanted. 

The  President  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  remarked  that  with  reference 
to  one  point  there  appeared  to  be  great  difference  of  opinion,  namely, 
whether  in  cottages  in  rural  districts  it  was  desirable  that  there  should 
be  two  storeys,  or  that  all  the  rooms  should  be  on  the  ground  floor. 
He  believed  it  was  a  generally  recognised  custom  in  England  that  there 
should  be  an  upper  storey.     At  the  time  when  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  of  cottage  buildings  in  Scotland,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Enclosure  Commission,  it  was  considered  that  there  should  be  an  upper 
storey.     The  opinion  which  he  was  inclined  to  form  was  that  there  was 
DO  intrinsic  objection  to  having  all  the  rooms  on  the  ground  Hoor,  pro- 
vided there  was  sufficient  accommodation,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  many  district  of  the  country,  where  the  inmates  of 
a  cottage  were  provided  with  that  upper  storey,  not  to  use  the  upper 
rooms  for  any  useful  purpose  of  habitation,  but  merely  as  store  garrets, 
which  would  lead  to  additional  crowding  on  the  ground  Hoor.     There- 
fore in  the  cottages  he  had  been  erecting,  he  had  generally  adopted  the 
plan  of  the  ground-floor  cottage  only,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  he  had  as 
yet  seen  no  good  reason  to  regret  that  coiu*se.     At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  interesting,  he  was  siu*e,  to  hear  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  of 
■experience,  who  had  examined  the  working  of  both  plans  as  regarded 
•Scotland,  more  particularly  because,  as  he  believed,  it  was  the  universal 
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custom  in  the  greater  part  of  England  to  provide  all  cottages  with  upper 
storeys. 

The  President  of  the  Department  (Mr.  Ghadwick,  C.B.)  thought 
they  ought  at  once  to  address  themselves  to  the  question  proposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  namely,  whether  rural  cottages  should  be  built 
in  one  or  two  storeys.     In  order  to  answer  the  question  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  also  the  local  conditions.    The  local  conditions  were  that  where 
there  was  a  surrounding  damp  atmos][^ere  it  was  preferable  for  health's 
sake  to  have  an  upper  storey,  but  where  there  was  no  such  surrounding 
damp,  they  might  get  on  the  ground  floor  sufficiently  good  sleeping 
rooms;  provided  they  took  care  that  the  floor  was  impervious  and  avoided 
ground  damp.     There  was  this  difficulty,  in  some  places  they  connected 
the  floors  by  means  of  ladders,  up  which  there  was  a  great  objection  to 
go.     It  was  often  found  that  even  where  a  proper  staircase  was  provided 
Uiere  was  a  reluctance  to  make  use  of  the  upper  room  as  a  bedroom. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  he  mentioned  that  his  father-in-law  had  erected 
two-storeyed  cottages  on  his  estate  as  an  experiment ;  but  when  he 
came  back  he  found  that  in  the  very  first  one  inhabited,  they  were 
using  the  sleeping  room  as  a  cock-lofl  for  the  poultry,  and  on  expressiiig 
his  astonishment  at  that,  the  good  wife  replied,  *  Jock  could  not  be 
fashed  to  go  upstairs — that  he  was  too  tired  at  night.'     The  result  was 
that  his  father-in-law  was  obliged  to  abandon  tliat  mode  of  construction. 
Til  ere  were  no  doubt  cases  in  which  two  floors  were  desirable,  tbus, 
where  the  groimd  air,  as  in  some  districts,  was  not  good.     In  the  cholera 
visitation  it  was  found  that  the  ground  floors  were  very  subject  to  its 
ravages,  while  the  second  floors  escaped.     For  excluding  ground  damp, 
he  suggested  that  the  floor  should  be  made  impervious  by  a  lining  of 
bitumen,  which  would  effectually  answer  the  purpose.     This  should 
also  be  applied  to  those  places  where  the  children  were  accustomed  to 
play.     The  walls  should  be  built  of  concrete,  which,  besides  being  the 
best  preventive  of  damp,  was  only  about  one-half  the  cost  of  brick. 
He  had  heard  of  concrete  being  used  which  contained  only  1  in  15  of 
cement ;  the  proper  proportion  was  1  in  5.   As  to  ventilation,  he  recom- 
mended the  plan  of  chimney  ventilation  of  Captain  Galton,  which  ven- 
tilated with  air  that  was  warm  as  well  as  fresh,  or  that  of  M.  C.  Joly, 
who  introduced  fresh  air  warmed  by  convolutions  behind  the  fire-grate. 
It  had  been  a  great  difficulty  to  get  people  to  lime-wash  their  walls 
at  sufficiently  frequent  intervals,  but  this  was  now  met  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  glazed  and    coloured  wall,  capable  of  being  easily  washed 
and  drying  very  quickly — ^two  important  factors  in  sanitary  improve- 
ment.    In  regard  to  drainage  he  must  say  that  in  the  dry-earth  system 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  the  cottagers  to  pay  that  attention  to  it 
which  was  required,  and  therefore  he  preferred  the  pail  system,  the  por- 
tion of  ground  to  which  it  was  applied  being  kept  trenched.     This  waa 
done  by  his  own  gardener  with  success.    With  respect  to  the  question 
how  these   cottages  are  to   be  provided,  it   did  appear  to   him  that 
there  was  a  difficulty ;    it  certainly   appeared  unfair  that  the  cost  of 
improvement  in  cases  of  settled  estates  should  ^1  upon  the  present 
holders,  some  of  whom  were  old  men  when  they  came  to  the  estates. 
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That  was  the  obstacle  to  the  drainage  of  land  which  produced  the 
Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the  cost  of  drainage  was  distributed. 
The  Act  had  worked  well  in  regard  to  drainage,  and  he  thought  the 
flame  principle  might  be  adopted  in  respect  to  improvements  of  such 
kinds  as  those  now  required  in  cottage  property. 

Dr.  Haviland  then  moved  the  following  resolution : — 
'  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of 
house  accommodation  in  rural  districts  be  instituted,  and  that  it  be  sug- 
gested that  some  Bill  should  be  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  enacting  that  cottage  owners  should  be  allowed  to  borrow  from  Go- 
vernment sufficient  sums  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  houses  on  their 
property  healthy  habitations.' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McLeod  (Birkenhead)  wished  to  emphasise  the  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Havilandy  while  at  the  same  time  he  confessed  himself 
incompetent  to  dispose  of  the  chemical  aspects  of  the  question.  He 
had  lived  in  districts  where  his  people  were  living  in  habitations  totally 
unfit  for  human  beings  to  live  in.  He  might  be  told  that  it  was  very 
easy  for  one  who  was  not  a  landlord  to  talk  of  the  duties  of  those  who 
were  landlords,  but  he  certainly  thought  there  ought  to  be  some  power 
in  rural  districts,  as  there  vras  in  cities,  to  provide  that  these  wretched 
habitations  should  not  continue  to  disfigure  the  land,  and  as  the  power 
to  secure  that  proper  houses  should  be  built  could  only  come  from 
Government,  they  ought  to  obtain  power  to  compel  the  landlords  to  do 
their  duty.  He  quite  admitted  that  when  they  got  that  power  it  would 
be  unfiur  to  compel  landlords  to  build  cottages  which  would  not  be 
remunerative.  Li  his  district  there  were  beautiful  cottages,  but  they 
were  too  dear,  and  the  consequence  was  that  two  tamilies  tenanted  each 
of  them  instead  of  one.  The  question,  indeed,  was  one  wider  than  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Haviland.  It  was,  first,  how  to  secure  power  over 
the  landlord  to  build  proper  dwellings ;  and  secondly,  how  to  raise  the 
wages  of  the  rural  population  so  that  they  could  afiTord  to  pay  the  in- 
creased rents,  which  would  of  necessity  be  required  for  the  improved 
accommodation . 

The  President  (The  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  could  not  but  feel  as  he 
heard  the  valuable  paper  read  by  Dr.  McAdam,  that  this  subject  was 
not  quite  so  simple  as  might  appear  at  first  sight.  It  looked  easy  to 
find  a  piece  of  ground  and  to  employ  a  builder  to  erect  a  cottage  at  a 
certain  figure,  but  they  would  find  that  many  serious  difficulties  and 
disappointments  would  crop  up  after  the  house  had  been  erected,  such, 
for  idstance,  as  finding  good  thick  walls  quite  insufficient  to  exclude  the 
damp,  or  as  in  a  case  he  knew,  finding  after  sinking  a  well  to  a  very 
great  depth,  that  the  water  was  quite  undrinkable  from  some  chemical 
formation  in  the  rock.  The  smoky  chimney  was  another  evil  which 
afiected  cottages  as  well  as  other  dwellings.  He  had  found  great 
advantage  in  combating  the  last-mentioned  evil,  in  putting  the  chimney 
a  few  inches  fiurther  back  than  builders  were  in  the  habit  of  doing.  A 
serious  drawback  to  cottage  building  was  the  great  rise  which  had 
lately  taken  place  in  the  price  of  material,  to  the  extent  of  Mty  or  sixty 
per  cent.  He  had  found  that  the  economy  obtained  by  using  concrete 
was  not  so  great  as  to  make  it  worth  while  using  that  material,  except 
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where  gravel  for  the  purpose  was  obtainable  at  hand,  because  the  cost 
of  cartage  more  than  counterbalanced  the  less  expenditure  on  the 
material.  No  one  had  referred  to  the  system  of  wooden  cottages.  He 
had  noticed  a  considerable  number  of  cottages,  especially  in  the  South  of 
England,  of  that  material,  which  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  substantial. 
He  had  also  tried  a  few  of  them  himseli*,  and  they  had  given  great 
satisfaction  so  far  as  he  could  ju^ge.  The  principle  he  had  employed 
was  to  make  a  foundation  of  brick  or  stone  with  concrete  or  asphalte 
floor.  The  walls  were  constructed  of  two  sets  of  rafters  with  a  space  inter- 
vening of  about  six  inches,  packed  with  sawdust,  which  made  a  very  dij 
and  efficient  wall.  The  people  with  whom  he  had  conferred  on  the  subject, 
said  that  these  houses  were  warmer  and  drier  than  those  of  masonij 
or  concrete.  The  objection  might  be  raised  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  permanent ;  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  last 
some  time,  and  where  changes  were  likely  to  take  place  in  fi%  or 
sixty  years,  he  thought  wooden  cottages  which  might  be  built  at  a  cost 
of  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  that  of  masonry,  were  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Several  references  had  been  made  to  damp  walls:  he 
thought  the  evil  could  be  to  a  great  extent  remedied  by  what  was 
called  the  *  damp  course,*  which  consisted  of  a  layer  of  asphiUte  or  slates 
built  into  the  wsil  about  two  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
prevented  the  damp  from  ascending.  He  was  glad  to  notice  the  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  waterspouts.  It  was  a  thing  much  neglected. 
He  also  cordially  agreed  with  the  suggestion  as  to  the  importance  of 
some  encouragement  for  landlords  to  bmld  cottages:  the  great  difficulty 
was  of  course  that  of  expense,  because  when  a  landlord  found  that  he 
could  only  get  a  return  in  his  cottage  property  of  from  one-and-a-half 
to  two  per  cent.,  there  existed  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  his  entering 
upon  any  further  extensive  building  operations. 

Principal  Brown  thought  nothing  could  be  more  important  than 
the  question  of  cottage  building  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  but  it 
opened  up  a  very  wide  field,  too  wide  to  permit  of  their  discussing  it  in 
detail.  With  regard  to  the  suggestions  which  had  been  made,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  like  to  go  to  Parliament  except  in  regard  to  enquiry. 
He  remembered  hearing  a  striking  illustration  of  the  indirect  losses 
which  landlords  sustained  in  consequence  of  their  neglect  of  their 
cottage  property.  Some  years  ago  he  met  at  a  railway  station  a  Scotch 
gardener,  who  in  the  course  of  conversation  informed  him  he  had  just 
left  a  situation  in  Cheshire  where  he  had  been  in  receipt  of  very  high 
wages,  but  that  fifteen  months  had  been  quite  sufficient  for  him,  adding* 
*  you  have  no  idea  of  the  kind  of  cottages  we  are  in.*  He  (Principal 
Brown)  thought  the  question  whether  they  ought  to  have  the  sleeping 
aj)artments  on  the  ground  floor  must  depend  very  much  upon  the 
drainage. 

Mr.  Chadwick  having  left  the  chair,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  presided. 

Mr.  William  Paul  (Advocate,  Aberdeen)  entirely  disapproved  of 
the  suggestion  which  had  been  made  by  Dr.  McLeod,  that  landlords 
should  be  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  build  cottages  on  their 
estates,  remarking  that  the  proposal  was  very  much  like  the  operation 
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of  caUing  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  If  their  deliberations  were  to 
be  worth  anything  they  must  be  practical,  and  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Rev.  Doctor  was  the  very  reverse  of  that. 

Dr.  Hardwigke  suggested  that  as  this  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  they  should  not  pass  a  resolution  without  careful  considera- 
tion, therefore  the  discussion  should  be  adjourned  for  half-an-hour. 

The  President  (The  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  reminded  the  meeting  that 
the  motion  before  Uiem  did  not  ask  the  application  of  compulsory 
power.     He  would  however  propose  : 

'  That  the  council  be  requested  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to 
consider  any  further  legislative  provisions  that  may  be  expedient  for 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  cottage  accommodation  for  the  rural 
population,  by  enacting  that  cottage  owners  should  be  allowed  to  borrow 
from  Grovernment  sufficient  sums  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
houses  on  their  property  healthy  habitations.' 

Dr.  Hardwigke  remarked  that  they  might  be  told  it  was  premature 
to  suggest  special  legislative  measures,  seeing  that  the  present  sanitary 
laws  have  not  been  in  force  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  them 
to  judge  of  their  effect. 

Dr.  Hayiland  said  he  had  no  idea  of  asking  for  compulsory  powers. 
All  he  desired  was  that  life  owners  should  be  allowed  to  make  use  of 
provisions  such  as  those  contained  in  the  Drainage  Acts.  He  moved  : 
'  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of 
house  accommodation  in  rural  districts  be  instituted,  and  that  it  be 
suggested  that  some  Bill  should  be  brought  into  Parliament  for  that 
purpose.' 

Dr.  Hardwigke  said  he  always  liked  to  see  something  done — such 
a  resolution  out  of  which  they  might  expect  something  to  come.  The 
resolutions  which  had  been  proposed  did  not  commend  themselves  to 
him  as  representing  what  ought  to  be  done.  He  had  always  thought 
that  the  present  sanitary  laws,  if  they  were  put  in  force,  would  do  all 
they  could  reasonably  wish.  Under  these  laws  they  could  take  cogni- 
zance of  any  dwelling  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  order  it  to  be 
closed;  they  could  take  notice  of  a  bad  water-supply ;  they  could  find 
out  the  causes  of  epidemics  and  provide  remedies ;  and  he  could  '*not 
help  thinking  that  these  very  evils  would  be  best  remedied  by  promot- 
ing the  vigorous  action  of  existing  authorities.  Under  the  circumstances 
he  would  not  oppose  a  resolution  in  the  following  words :  *  That  this 
Department  is  of  opinion  that  the  standing  Committee  of  the  Public 
Health  Department  should  take  into  consideration  what  further  legis- 
lative measures  were  necessary  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  cottage  accommodation  for  the  rural  population,  and  report  to  the 
next  annual  meeting.' 

Mr.  T.  H.  Raper  (Manchester)  could  not  see  why  Dr.  Hardwicke 
should  not  himself  propose  the  resolution  which  he  had  just  read.  He 
would  just  be  in  a  position  to  support  it  before  the  standing  committee, 
and  he  hoped  he  would  consent  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Hardwigke  replied  that  he  thought  it  a  waste  of  time  for  a 
consulting  committee  to  make  further  enquiry,  and  very  few  would 
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probably  attend.  The  condition  of  the  ruial  districts  was  perfect!/ 
well  known.     He,  however,  agreed  to  propose  the  reaolation. 

Mr.  Paul  seconded  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Haviland  would  be  very  happj  to  withdraw  his  resolution  in 
fiivour  of  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Hardwicke. 

Mr.  Robert  Scott  (Yokeshill,  Mintlaw)  asked  whether  the  motkm 
included  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of  the  unmarried  farm  Be^ 
vantB  as  r^arded  house  accommodation. 

The  President  (The  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  agreed  that  the  subject  of 
the  accommodation  of  unmarried  farm  servants  was  a  very  important 
one,  but  he  thought  the  subject  only  bore  indirectly  upon  that  poml 
He  had  always  understood  that  the  TesLBon  why  there  were  so  many  unroI^ 
ried  farm  servants  was  because  there  was  not  sufficient  encouragement 
for  them  to  marry  and  settle.  With  more  accommodation  at  reasonable 
terms,  farmers,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  appreciate,  as  they  had  alresdj 
begun  to  appreciate,  the  desirableness  of  having  married  men. 

Mr.  Scott  did  not  wish  to  press  the  matter,  but  he  felt  compelled 
to  point  out  that  the  accommodation  for  unmarried  labourers  required 
to  be  improved  as  much  as  that  of  married  labourers. 

Mr.  Paul  said  that  by  erecting  additional  cottages  they  were  en- 
deavouring to  dispense  with  the  unmarried  men  altogether. 

The  President  (The  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  said  in  that  case  thej 
would  have  to  devise  some  scheme  for  the  employment  of  the  uniDa> 
ried  men  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Scott  proposed  to  add  to  the  motion,  '  including  the  accommo- 
dation for  unmarried  men  also.' 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  thought  if  they  were  to  use  the  word 
*  house '  instead  of  *  cottage,'  they  would  remove  a  difficulty. 

This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Scott  having  withdrawn  his 
addendimi,  the  motion  as  amended  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


On  the  Health  of  Aberdeen.     By  Kobert  Beveridge,  M.D. 

ABERDEEN  may  be  said  to  be  a  fairly  healthy  town,  its 
average  annual  mortality  being  about  21  per  1,000  of  the 
population.  In  this  respect  it  contrasts  favourably  with  other 
Scotch  towns,  especially  with  those  on  the  Clyde,  where  the 
rate  per  1,000  of  the  mortality  rarely  falls  to  25,  and  often,  as 
in  Greenock,  exceeds  30.  This  is  no  doubt  in  great  part  due 
to  the  position  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  built  on  a  set  of  mounds 
or  rounded  eminences,  composed  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel — 
many  of  them  with  steep  slopes,  so  that  there  is  little  level 

f ground  in  the  town,  and  the  greater  part  is  much  above  the 
evel  of  the  river.  One  part  of  the  town — fortunately  of 
small  extent — is  a  notable  exception  to  this.  I  refer  to  a  strip 
of  land  between  the  steep  slope  of  the  Castle  Hill  and  the 
dock,  on  which  Virginia  Street  and  others  near  are  built, 
which  is  so  low  in  level  that  it  is  liable  to  be  flooded  when- 
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ver   a  high  tide  comes  along  with  a  firesh  in  the  river  and 
n  easterly  wind.     This  ought  never  to  have  been  used  for 
Iwelling  houses ;  but,  fortunately,  it  is  largely  occupied  by 
business  premises,  and  consequently,  although  it  is  very  de- 
idedly  unhealthy,  the  population  occupying  it  is  comparatively 
mall.     While  the  situation  of  Aberdeen  is  thus  favourable  in 
I  general  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  is  in  another  respect  a 
Irawback;    it  exposes  the  town  fully  to  the  sweep   of  the 
Asterly  winds,  which,  especially  during  the  spring  months,  are 
'ery  prevalent,  and  which,  from  their  chilling  effect,  do  not  a 
ittle  towards  producing  diseases  and  raising   the  mortality, 
rhe  prevalence  of  different  diseases  will  be  best  shown  by 
eference  to  the  ratio  of  deaths  produced  by  them.     Diseases 
►f  the  respiratory  organs,  mainly   bronchitis  (and  in  a  very 
Quch  less  degree  pneumonia),  produce  the  greatest  mortality 
—contributing  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.     This 
ate,  however,  varies  materially  at  different  periods   of  the 
jrear  and  in  different  years,  and  follows  very  closely  the  varia- 
ions  of  temperature.     They  are  most  prevalent  and  fatal  in 
the  early  winter  months;  and  a  comparatively  small  fall  of 
the  mean  temperature  causes  a  great  increase  in  their  number 
and  fatality.     Tubercular  diseases — almost  entirely  consump- 
tion— come  next  in  order,  and  produce  about  15  per  cent,  of 
the  total  deaths.     They  are  most  fatal  in  the  spring  months, 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  preceding  class,  are  notably  affected 
by  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds.     The  zymotic  class  comes 
next  in  fatality,  varying,   however,  very   much  in   different 
Kears,  but  producing  an  average  mortality  of  about  15  per 
3ent      Of  the  individual   diseases   comprised   in  this  group, 
icarlatina  and  measles  are  nearly  uniformly  present  to  a  greater 
)r  less  extent,  and  at  intervals  break  out  into  serious  epidemics. 
)iarrhoca  and  dysentery  occur  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  but  are  not  usually  serious,  and  are  chiefly  seen  in 
hildren.     Typhoid  fever  is  always  present  to  a  small  extent, 
ut  seldom  increases  much;  and  both  it  and  diphtheria  are  far 
lore   prevalent  in    the  country  districts  than  in   the   town, 
mall-pox  and  typhus  are  but  occasional  visitants,  but  when 
ley  do  come  they  have  often  produced  extensive  and  fatal 
)idemics.      The   former  seems  to  be  always   imported.     In 
any  cases  this  is  done  by  infected  persons  coming  from  a  dis- 
nce  and  communicating  the  disease  to  those  with  whom  they 
e  brought  in  contact  here ;  but  a  large  number  of  cases  arise 
connection  with  the  paper  works,  and  so  uniformly  does  the 
sease  appear  among  the  workers  in  the  rag  department  there, 
at  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  (which  is  shared 
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in  by  the  workers  themselves)  that  the  contagion  is  brought  in 
the  rags,  which  must^  therefore,  have  been  imperfectly  disin- 
fected, if  disinfected  at  all.  With  respect  to  typhus,  it  for- 
merly occurred  in  sharp  epidemics  lasting  two  or  three  years, 
and  appearing  at  intervals  of  a  few  years.  This  is  now,  how- 
ever, considerably  altered.  The  commercial  crisis  of  1848 
pressed  heavily  on  the  manufacturing  interest  in  Aberdeen, 
and  produced  a  great  thinning  of  the  working  population. 
This  was  followed  by  an  immunity  from  typhus  for  nearly  15 
years,  when  a  sharp  epidemic  occurred,  lasting  three  yeare; 
and  although  outbreaks  of  the  disease  have  occurred  occasion- 
ally since  that  time,  they  have  always  died  down  in  a  few 
months.  Probably  the  circumstance  that  the  area  of  the  town 
has  largely  extended  within  the  last  twenty  years  may  partly 
explain  this  ;  for  the  thickly  peopled  and  crowded  parts  of  the 
town  have  been  uniformly  those  where  the  disease  has  broken 
out,  and  it  seems  there  to  have  originated  spontaneously. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years — notably  the  last  two  years 
— an  outbreak  has  occurred  each  autumn.  As  this  is  the  time 
when  the  working  population  is  largely  augmented  by  an  influx 
connected  with  the  herring  fishery — an  industry  which  has 
quite  recently  attained  considerable  proportions  here — one  is 
inclined  to  connect  the  two  together,  and  to  believe  that  the 
crowding  thus  produced  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  cause  of  the  out- 
breaks of  the  fever  at  these  periods. 

The  three  groups  of  diseases  mentioned,  viz.,  respiratory, 
consumptive,  and  zymotic,  comprise  together  half  the  mortality 
of  the  town.  Of  the  remaining  half,  diseases  of  the  brain 
contribute  fully  10  per  cent.,  while  diseases  of  the  heart,  of  the 
digestive  organs,  debility,  and  old  age,  produce  each  about  5 
per  cent.  In  these  respects  Aberdeen  differs  but  little  froni 
the  other  large  towns  in  Scotland ;  all  of  which  may  be  said 
to  possess  a  strong  family  resemblance,  so  far  as  regards  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  liable ;  the  distinctions  arising  more 
in  the  proportions  of  disease  to  population  than  in  any  differ- 
ence in  the  ratio  of  individual  diseases  to  each  other.  This, 
indeed,  might  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  the  cUniate 
and  the  habits  of  the  people  are  substantially  the  same  overall. 

The  investigation,  however,  of  the  mortality  in  a  town  goes 
but  a  certain  way  towards  the  history  of  disease  in  it.  Did 
we  know  exactly  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  each  disease,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  estimating  the  one  from  the  other: 
but  this  ratio  is  as  yet  practically  an  unknown  quantity.  Were 
it  possible  to  have  a  registry  of  disease  as  we  have  of  death  it 
would  undoubtedly  supply  not   only  statistical   but  medical 
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xrts  of  the  very  highest  importance;  but  auch  a  re^trv  is 
ot  only  non-existent  but  practically  unattainable.  Still  there 
re  partial  sources  of  information  which  may  be  utilized,  and 
*om  these  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  data  in  regard  to 
isease  amongst  the  working  classes  which  may  perhaps  be  of 
iterest.  The  patients  who  seek  assistance  from  the  Royal 
nfirmary  may  be  held  to  comprise  the  great  mass  of  sick 
mong  the  poorer  portion  of  the  working  class ;  and  as  this 
oorer  is  also  the  major  portion,  the  ratio  of  diseases  to  each 
ther  and  to  trades  or  occupations  may  in  an  approximative 
'ay  may  be  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the  Hospital 
tatistics.  In  submitting  these,  I  exclude  entirely  children,  and 
onfine  the  enumeration  to  patients  following  some  definite 
ocupation  ;  and  I  also  exclude  diseases  having  no  special  bear- 
ig  on  the  mortality,  such  as.  diseases  of  the  eye  or  of  the  teeth, 
^utting  aside  these  and  expressing  the  results  in  round 
umbers,  the  infirmary  staff  treat  in  each  year  fully  3,000  cases, 
hich  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  in-patients  and  out- 
atients.  As  my  object  is  to  bring  out  the  ratio  of  disease  to 
3Cupation  I  do  not  state  the  actual  figures,  but  have  taken  an 
?erage  of  years  and  merely  state  percentages. 

The  male  patients  slightly  exceed  the  female  in  number  in 
le  ratio  of 

Male 51*75  per  cent. 

Female 48*25         „ 

ut  as  the  number  of  females  in  the  population  of  Aberdeen 
u*gely  exceeds  that  of  males  it  would  appear  that  the  liability 
)  disease  is  much  greater  in  males  than  in  females.  This  is 
3nnected,  as  will  be  seen,  with  the  much  greater  liability  of 
le  male  to  accident  and  the  results  of  violence. 

The  females  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  1.  Married ; 
.  Factory  Workers ;  3.  Domestic  Servants ;  and  the  ratio  of 
imissions  of  these  respectively  is — 

1.  Married 42-8  per  cent. 

2.  Factory  workers     ....     31'8         „ 

3.  Domestic  servants  .         .         .         .25*4         ,, 

The  males  may  be  divided  according  to  the  following  occu- 
ations : — 


1.  Outdoor. 

Labourer    .  28*5  per  cent. 

Farmer,  &c.  10*0       „ 

Seaman,  &c.  9'5       „ 

Mason         .  6*8       „ 


2.  Indoor. 

Factory       .     13*6  per  cent. 
Carpenter,  &c.    8*4       „ 
Tailor,  &€..     11-4       „ 
Smith,  &c.  .       7*0        „ 
Shop,  i&c.    .       4'6       „ 
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In  dassifying  the  diseases  to  which  these  are  subject  I  have 
adhered  pretty  closely  to  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  the 
Registrar- General,  and  arranged  them  under  the  foUowing 
heads : — 


1    Zymotic 

5.  Dropsy,  cancer,  &c. 

8.  Tubercular 

4.  Diseases  of  brain 

5.  „       heart 

6.  „       respiratory 

organs 

7.  „  digestive  organs 


8.  Diseases  of  kidney 

9.  „  uterine  system 

10.  Rheumatisin  and  diseafles  of 

the  bones  and  joints 

11.  Diseases  of  skin 

12.  Results  of  violence 

13.  Venereal  diseases 


Females. 

(a)  Married.  The  larger  number  of  married  females  it- 
tend  as  out-patients,  and  the  diseases  under  which  they  labour 
may  be  classed  thus : — 


Diseases  of  respiratory  organs     . 

„       digestive  organs 
Cancer,  &c.        .         .         .         .         , 

.     17-39 
.     13-5 
.     12-8 

per  cent 

Rheumatism,  &c 

.     11-4 

)y 

Diseases  of  skin         .         .         .         . 

98 

» 

„       uterine  system 
Results  of  violence     .         .         .         . 

9-6 
4-6 

19 

Diseases  of  brain        .         .         .         . 

4-4 

>9 

Tuberculjir  diseases    . 

.      3-9 

Jf 

Zymotic  diseases         .         .         .         , 

Diseases  of  kidney     •         .         .         . 

„      heart        .         .         .         . 

3-8 
26 
2-4 

II 

Venereal  diseases        .         .         .         . 

1-6 

f« 

This  and  the  other  tables  show  a  wide  departure  from  the 
order  of  diseases  which  would  be  indicated  by  the  tables  of 
mortality,  for  here  while  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
and  affections  of  a  rheumatic  character  are  certainly  very  pre- 
valent, indicating  imperfect  protection  from  the  cold,  yet  the 
next  most  common  are  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  indica- 
tive of  improper  feeding.  It  is  in  this  class  that  cancerous  and 
uterine  affections  find  their  greatest  development. 

(b)  Factory  Workers.  The  order  of  diseases  in  this  clasf^ 
runs  liius : — 


Diseases  of  digestive  organs  . 
„       respiratory  organs 
Venereiil  diseases 
Rheumatic,  &c.    . 
Tubercular  diseases 


14*1  per  cent 
129 
10-5 
10-0 
9-9 


» 
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Cancer,  &c. 

Zjinotic  diseases 

Uterine 

Skin 

Violence 

Diseases  of  brain 
heart 
kidney 


» 


)i 


8-3 

per 

cent. 

7-0 

7-0 

6-0 

5-7 

31 

2-3 

0-2 

«• 

re  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  lead,  and  it  is  in  this 
is  that  they  are  most  prevalent  The  reason  of  this  is  ap- 
ent,  for  in  the  case  of  the  female  factory  hand  the  time 
iwed  for  meals  is  far  too  short  if  she  has  (as  is  the  case  with 
rge  number)  to  go  some  little  distance  to  her  home>  prepare 
meal,  eat  it  and  then  return  within  an  hour.  This  very 
[uently  leads  to  the  substitution,  for  a  proper  meal^  of  tea  or 
lething  similar,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  producing 
pepsia  and  weakening  the  action  of  the  stomach  either  for 
onsiderable  time  or  perhaps  permanently.  In  the  case  of 
male  factory  worker  who  has  his  meals  prepared  for  him 
does  not  hold  good,  and  it  will  be  seen  accordingly  that  in 
case  the  liability  to  dyspeptic  complaints  is  less  than  half 
\i  is  the  case  with  the  female. 

The  greater  protection  from  cold,  &c.  which  is  got  in 
ories  reduces  tJie  ratio  of  bronchial  and  rheumatic  affections 
:erially ;  but  the  tendency  to  consumption  is  much  more 
*ked  than  in  the  case  oi  the  married  females.  The  low 
•ality  of  one  section  of  this  class  is  shown  by  the  ratio  of 
ereal  diseases,  which  here  attain  their  highest  proportion, 
hough  equally  exposed  to  accident  by  machinery,  &c.,  as 
ir  male  fellow-workers,  yet  they  do  not  suffer  to  anything 
!  the  same  extent — the  cases  from  violence  not  being  above 
-third  of  what  occur  amona  the  male  workers. 
(c)  Domestic  Servants.     The  order  in  this  class  is  as  fol- 


s: — 


Rheumatic  diseases 15*7 

Zymotic  diseases 11*3 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  ....  10*7 

Uterine  diseases 9*4 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs       .         .         .8*8 

Cancer,  &c 8*2 

Diseases  of  skin          ......  6*3 

Venereal  diseases        ......  5*6 

Tubercular  diseases    .         .         .         •         .         .5*0 

Diseases  of  brain        ......  4*7 

Violence 3*5 

Diseases  of  heart 1*7 

,,     kidney 1*4 


i 
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Rheumatic  diseases  are  the  only  ones  that  come  prominently 
forward  here ;  in  the  others  there  is  much  more  approach  to 
equalization  than  is  the  case  in  the  classes  already  referred  to, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  nearest  approach  made  to 
the  run  of  disease  prevalent  among  the  wealthier  classes  of  the 
community. 

Males. 

Out-door  Occupations :     (a)  Labourer.     This  forms  the 
largest  class  of  males,  and  the  order  of  disease  runs  thus:— 


Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 
Violence   . 
Rheumatic  diseases 
Diseases  of  digestive  organs 

„       skiu 
Zymotic  diseases 
Cancerous  diseases 
Diseases  of  brain 
Venereal  diseases 
Diseases  of  kidney 

„       heart 
Tubercular  diseases 


21-3 

201 

11-3 

11-0 

10-0 

8-2 

7-7 

7-7 

72 

6-6 
5-6 
3-1 


In  this  class  we  see  the  full  results  of  exposure  to  the  climate 
and  to  accident,  for  the  direct  effects  of  these  produce  more 
than  half  the  diseases  in  this  list.  Here  also  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  brain,  and  kidney, 
more  marked  in  this  class  than  in  any  other,  and  probably  doe 
in  part  to  the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 

(b)  Farm.  This  set  of  cases  represents,  it  is  believed,  but 
a  section  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  showing  chiefly 
chronic  cases — the  acute  being  doubtless  treated  at  home.  The 
order  stands  thus: — 


Rheumatic  cases 
Dropsy,  cancer,  and  abscess 
Violence   .... 
Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 

skin 

digestive  organs 

kidney     . 
Zymotic  diseases 
Tubercular  diseases   . 
Diseases  of  brain 
„       heart 
Venereal  diseases        •         . 


16-4 
13-9 
IM 
90 
8-4 
7-6 
5-2 
5-5 
4-7 
4-7 
2-4 
2-8 


The  classification  here  does  not  bring  out  so  fully  as  coald 
be  wished  the  exact  run  of  the  diseases  which  consist  mainly 
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chronic  affections  of  the  bones  and  joints,  chronic  abscess, 
Is,  and  the  like.  As  already  stated  it  can  be  taken  as  only 
artial  representation  of  the  diseases  incidental  to  this  class. 

(c)  Mason,  This  class  is  composed  of  a  steadier  and 
Ithier  set  of  men  than  the  preceding,  although  their  work- 
;  almost  entirely  in  the  open  air  exposes  them  much  to 
natic  influences,  as  the  following  order  shows : — 

Rheumatic  diseases 20*0 

Diseases  of  respiratory  organs     ....  16'5 

Violence 12-0 

Cancer,  dropsy,  &c. 11*5 

Diseases  of  brain        ......  8*0 

,,       digestive  organs        ....  7*0 

„       kidney     ......  4*5 

„       skin 4*0 

Zymotic  diseases 4*0 

Diseases  of  heart 3*0 

Tubercular  diseases 2*5 

Venereal  diseases 2*0 

The  freedom  from  consumptive  affections  of  men  engaged 
so  dusty  an  occupation  as  the  granite- workers  is  remarkable, 
3  in  strong  contrast  with  what  occurs  in  other  trades  where 
ire  is  much  dust.  The  explanation  lies,  I  believe,  in  the 
cumstance  that  their  work,  though  carried  on  in  sheds,  is 
lotically  in  the  open  air,  and  not  in  close  or  confined  rooms 
workshops. 

(d)  Seamen^  8fc.  This  class  presents  many  points  of  simi- 
ity  to  the  last,  the  order  being  nearly  alike,  thus : — 

Rheumatic  diseases  ......     15*75 

Diseases  of  respiratory  organs   .         .         .         .13*1 

Violence 12*0 

Cancer,  dropsy,  &c.  .         .         .         .         .110 

Zymotic  diseases 7*7 

Venereal  diseases 7*7 

Diseases  of  skin       ......       7*3 

„       digestive  organs     ....       7*3 

„       kidney 5*8 

„       brain 5*1 

Tubercular  diseases 2*5 

Diseases  of  heart 1*8 

»e  outdoor  occupations  bear  a  certain  amount  of  resem- 
ice  to  each  other  in  the  high  figure  of  bronchial  and 
imatic  affections  and  the  reduction  of  tubercular  to  a  mini- 
n«  In  the  indoor  occupations  this  is  changed,  and  the 
'e  purely  indoor  they  are  the  greater  is  the  difference. 
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(e)  Factory.  The  male  factory  workers  differ  from  their 
female  co-workers  chiefly  in  the  great  reduction  of  dyspeptio 
diseases  and  the  great  increase  of  accidents,  thus 


Rheumatic  diseases    . 
Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 
Violence   . 
Z3nnotic  diseases 
Diseases  of  skin 

„       digestive  oigans 
Tubercular  diseases 
Diseases  of  kidney 
Cancer,  &c. 
Diseases  of  brain 
Venereal  diseases 
Diseases  of  heart 


16-0 
15-5 
15-0 
8-5 
8-0 
60 
6-0 
5-5 
5-4 
8-5 
3-5 
1-75 


The  increase  in  tubercular  diseases  is  here  sufiiciently  notable; 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  tendency  to  these  diseases  is 
not  equally  manifested  in  different  industries.  The  factories 
in  Aberdeen  comprise  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  flax,  cotton, 
and  wool,  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  of  combs.  It  is  the 
last  named  that  pelds  the  largest  number  of  consumptives, 
although  the  ratio  does  not  come  up  to  that  of  the  female 
factory  workers.  This  tendency  is  carried  farther  in  the  next 
class — 

(f)  Carpenters^  including  under  this  head  as  well  as  workers 
in  wood,  plasterers,  plumbers,  and  slaters : — 


Violence    .... 

• 

.     16-2 

Cancerous  and  dropsical  diseases 
Diseases  of  digestive  organs 
Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 
Rheumatic  affections . 

.     10-8 

.     10-4 

.       9-6 

9-6 

Diseases  of  brain 

.       91 

Tubercular  diseases    . 

8-3 

Diseases  of  skin 

8-3 

Z3nnotic  diseases 
Diseases  of  kidney     . 
Venereal  diseases 

7-0 
4-1 
4-1 

Diseases  of  heart 

1-2 

Here  with  a  decided  diminution  of  bronchial  and  rheumatic 
affections,  there  is  again  a  high  percentage  from  accidents^ 
and  a  marked  increase  in  tubercular  and  brain  diseases. 

The  next  class — 

(g)  Shoemakers,  &c.,  comprising  the  purely  indoor  handi- 
crafts, such  as  tailor,  basket-maker,  brush-maker,  baker,  cork- 
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Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 
Violence    .... 
Rhenmatic  diseases     . 
Cancerous  and  dropsical  disease 
Tubercular  diseases    . 
Diseases  of  digestive  organs 

„        skin 
Venereal  diseases 
Diseases  of  kidney     . 

„       brain 
Zymotic  diseases 
Diseases  of  heart 


17-3 

131 

12-5 

11-6 

11-3 

10-0 

61 

51 

4-9 

4*3 

4-0 

2-4 


this  class  we  have  the  highest  figure  which  tubercular  dis- 
€s  attain  ;  and  doubtless  this  is  the  expression  of  the  result 
a  sedentary  employment,  often  in  close  confined  workrooms 
1  during  long  hours,  with  little  opportunity  for  healthy 
ircise.  These  influences  too  frequently  ^ve  rise  to  a  craving 
stimulants,  which  seem  here  to  exercise  a  far  more  inju- 
js  effect  than  on  the  out-door  labourer,  breaking  down  the 
jngth  and  laying  open  the  system  to  the  inroads  of  serious 
imic  disease. 

(h)  Smiths.  This  class  partakes  more  of  the  character  of 
outdoor  occupation,  and  the  ratio  of  disease  accordingly 
enables  more  the  previous  group,  thus : — 


Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 

1 

.     16-5 

Violence   .... 

.     14-5 

Kheumatism,  &c. 

11-5 

Cancerous,  <&c.,  diseases 

.     100 

Diseases  of  digestive  organs 

9-0 

,,       skin 

8-0 

„       brain 

6-0 

Zymotic  diseases 

5-0 

Tubercular  diseases 

4-5 

Venereal  diseases 

40 

Diseases  of  kidney 

3-5 

heart 

.       2-0 

The  last  class  which  I  have  to  specify, 
(i)  Shop,  &c.,  is  the  most  unsatisfactory,  as  the  cases  are 
few  and  comprise  only  a  small  section  of  the  class.  The 
res  are  therefore  fragmentary,  and  the  whole  so  incomplete 
;  no  reliable  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  it.  I  append 
ily  to  close  the  series : — 
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Violence   .... 
Rheumatic  diseases     . 
Diseases  of  skin 
Cancerous,  &c.,  diseases 
Diseases  of  respiratory  organs 

„       digestive  organs 
Tubercular  diseases 
Zymotic  diseases 
Diseases  of  brain 

„      heart 

„       kidney 
Venereal  diseases 


chness. 


14-9 

13-4 

13-4 

11-2 

8-2 

7-5 

6-0 

5-2 

5-2 

4-5 

4-5 

2-2 


I  have  endeavoured  in  these  remarks  to  connect  the  ran 
of  disease  with  the  different  occupations  of  the  working  classes; 
but  such  an  investigation  is  necessarily  only  an  approximation. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  occupation  is  only  one  in  a  series 
of  causes  which  regulate  the  health  of  a  community ;  and  that 
independent  of  this  and  of  climate,  such  other  causes  as  habits, 
houses,  food,  clothing,  are  all  powerful  factors  acting  simultane- 
ously, of  which  we  see  little  but  the  combined  result,  rendering 
it  a  very  difficult  problem  to  determine  what  share  each  has 
had  in  bringing  this  result  about. 


JV/i7/  should  the  Existing  System  of  Registering  Sickness  be 
longer  Perpetuated  f  >  By  Cornelius  B.  Fox,  M.D.  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Health  for  East,  Central,  and  South  Essex. 

THE  necessity  of  a  complete  and  accurate  system  of  regis- 
tering disease  will  be  admitted  by  all  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  very  alphabet  of  State  Medicine  to  be 
urgent,  if  any  decided  success  is  to  be  achieved  in  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  filth  diseases,  and  if  any  advance  is  to  be 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  other  diseases. 
An  eminent  writer  has  recently  thus  publicly  spoken  respecting 
this  want :  *  The  first  sanitary  work  of  the  future,  standing 
before  all  other  sanitary  legislation  (except  the  formation  of 
an  efficient  central  Department  of  Health  acting  under  the 
direction  of  a  Minister  of  Public  Health)  is  the  systematic 
enumeration,  week  by  week,  of  the  diseases  of  the  kingdom 
through  its  length  and  breadth.  It  is  utterly  hopeless  to 
attempt  any  decisive  measure  for  lessening  the  mortality,  which 
is  certainly  more  than  double  what  it  ought  to  be,  until  this 
State  labour  is  faithfully  carried  out.  To  know  the  disease 
of  this  country  in  their  entirety,  to  know  the  relation  of  the 

»  See  Transactions,  1870,  p.  478. 
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^es  in  men  to  the  diseases  of  inferior  animals  and  of  plants, 
'  able  to  fix  the  special  localities  of  the  special  diseases,  to 
>le  to  trace  the  diseases  back  to  occupations,  modes  of  life, 
all  the  external  exciting  causes  from  which  they  spring, 
knowledge  which  every  statesman  surely  should  long  to 
ire.  Such  knowledge  is  the  best  history,  the  best  book 
iference  that  could  be  obtained,  from  which  to  read  the 
:h,  and  thereby  the  wealth,  of  our  people.' 
?he  subject  of  the  following  remarks  may  be  conveniently 
ed  into  three  heads  : — 

.  A  brief  description  of  the  existing  system,  if  it  can  be 
fied  by  such  a  term ; 

.  The  proof  that  such  a  system  is  worthless  ;  and 
.  An  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to  the  query  which  forms 
itle  of  this  paper. 

Che  Existing    System  op  Registering   Sickness. 

'he  Medical  Relief  List  of  the  Union  Medical  Officer,  which 
ended  to  contain  the  name  in  fuU^  the  age  and  residence 
le  medical  visits  and  extras  in  food,  the  quantities  of 
iy,  port  wine,  &c.,  received  by  every  pauper,  is  the  prin- 

existing  record  of  the  great  mass  of  sickness  throughout 
ountry  generally,  the  registers  that  are  kept  in  public 
3al  institutions,  such  as  lunatic  asylums,  &c.,  being  alone 
)ted.  This  poor-law  record  is  of  a  very  short-lived  nature. 
ks  never  designed  to  furnish  material  for  statistical  pur- 
,  and  generally  soon  finds  its  way  into  the  waste-paper 
it.     Dr.  Richardson  has  endeavoured  to  carry  out  on  a 

scale  an  experimental  plan  for  the  registration  of  disease. 
\55  he  arranged  with  as  many  as  fifty  medical  observers 

forty-four  different  stations,  extending  from  St.  Mary's, 
iT,  to  Lerwick  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  to  send  him  informa- 
as  to  the  epidemic  diseases,  diseases  affecting  the  lower 
ds  and  plants,  and  certain  meteorological  observations, 
1  were  published  quarterly  in  a  Journal  of  Public  Health, 
e  returns  were  continued  regularly  for  four  years.  Dr. 
irdson  writes  of  his  attempt  thus : — 
The  success  of  the  experiment  for  the  registration  of 
ses  was  the  actual  cause  of  its  failure.  It  was  impossible 
ny  one  individual  to  bear  the  labour  and  expense  of  col- 
ig  and  publishing  regularly  the  returns  of  disease  from 
observers,  though  their  valued  labours  were  freely  given, 
n,  therefore,  the  experiments  had  been  fairly  tried  and 
n  to  be  practicable,  I  laid  the  results  before  Sir  Benjamin 
y  who  was  for  a  time  President  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
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and  suggested  to  him  that  the  weekly  records  of  the  union 
medical  officers  of  the  kingdom  should,  by  a  very  simple  modifi- 
cation,  be  utilised  for  the  registration  of  disease,  after  they  had 
served  the  primary  local  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall  received  the  scheme  with  much  favour,  and 
promised  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Registrar-General  upon  it; 
but  after  a  little  time,  he  informed  me  that  the  carrying  out 
of  the  design  would  involve  an  expense  which  the  public,  he 
believed,  would  hesitate  to  meet,  so  the  effort  was  not  made.' 

Dr.  Richardson  proposes  then  to  utilise  the  3,200  returns  of 
sickness  which  have  been  calculated  to  contain  not  less  thaD 
3,500,000  cases  of  sickness  per  annum  that  are  weekly  sent 
by  the  Medical  OflScers  of  the  Poor  Law  Districts  to  their 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  to  work  them  into  a  system  akin  to 
that  of  the  Registration  of  Deaths,  which  has  been  carried  to 
so  high  a  state  of  eflSciency.  If  he  knew  as  much  of  the 
*  Beef  Tea  and  Brandy  Lists '  (as  the  Medical  Relief  Lists 
have  been  contemptuously  called)  as  do  Medical  OflScers  of 
Health,  he  would  not  urge  the  development  of  what  I  shall 
hereafter  show  to  be  a  sham  system  of  registering  sickness 
(restricted  to  a  certain  section  of  the  community,  that  is,  those 
relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  rates)  into  what  is  required, 
namely  a  national  system  limited  to  no  class,  for  the  verj 
excellent  reason  that  disease  is  not  confined  to  a  class.  laid 
down  on  lines  parallel  to  those  systems  for  the  Registration 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  of  which,  notwithstanding  their  imper- 
fections, we  as  a  nation  are  rightly  proud. 

IL — The  Proof    that    the   Existing    System    is 

Worthless. 

If  a  system  for  the  registration  of  sickness  is  to  be  of  any 
value,  information  of  the  following  kind  is  essential : 

(a)  Sex  of  each  sick  person  ; 

^b)  Age      „         „         „      ; 
c)  Residence. 

(d)  Nature  of  disease  in  accordance,  for  the  sake  of  unifor-' 
mity  and  precision,  with  some  recognised  arrangement  o^ 
classification,  such  for  example  as  that  of  the  Registrar-General  9 
or  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases  which  was  prepared  son^^ 
years  ago  by  the  College  of  Physicians  for  the  use  of  tb^ 
Medical  Profession. 

Let  anyone  examine  the  accompanying  collection  of  entri^^ 
which  have  been  copied  out  of  records  of  sickness  that  are  no^^ 
expected  to  form  the  material  out  of  which  are  manufacture^ 
the  Quarterly  Reports  that  the  Local  Goveiiunent  Board  d 
mands  from  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  •^^' 
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Comic  Sicxioiss  BsruBirB. 


Name  of  paaiper 


MaiyB  .  .  . 
Boaamond  B 

PhUipB      .  . 

Freddy  B     .  . 

Robert  Fs  wife 
Joseph  M  .  . 
Lucy  W  .  .  . 
Phiyle*8  family 
Sarah  P .     .     . 


Thomas  P   . 

MaryS  .     . 

John  D  .     . 

Itfrs.  P    .     . 

A.'8  child 

JLnn  P  &;  family 

Jane  A&family 

Joseph  R    .     . 

^-1. 0.  •     .     .    * 

^tfn.  H  .     .     . 

John  B  .     .    . 

^  G.  &  children 


Age 


7 
4 
1 
10 

69 

61 

6 

No  entry 
79 


65 

8 

64 

54 

13 
No  entry 

Do 

60 
No  entry 

Do 

Do 

38 


Beddenoe 


L*8  wife  .     . 
8>altmarsh    .     . 

L'8  four  children 
M.      .     . 
"Ws  child    .     . 

1*8  three  children 


S 
ohnB 


lith  C .     . 
^No  entry 
IlJlly-(twins) 
Ts  child.     . 
1M.B..     .     . 
£'8  five  children 
B.S.  .     .     . 


lowe  widow 

A.  B..  . 

C.D..  . 

E.F. .  . 

C^.  H.  . 

Y.Z..  . 

R.  N.  . 


60 
6&7 

No  entry 

43 

6 
No  entry 

Do 
Do 

Do 

Do 
4  mouths 
2  months 
No  entry 

Do 

75 

No  entry 


Do 
78 
46 


Natnie  of  disease 


Parish  only 
Do 
Do 
Do 

No  entry 

Parish  only 

Do 

Do 

Village 


No  entry 
Scrofula 
No  entry 

Do 

No  entry 

Parish  only 

Do 

Do 

Do 

No  entry 

Parish  only 

Do 


Do 

Do 

No  entry 

Parish  only 

Do 
Besidence 

given 

Parish  only 

Do 

Do 

No  entry 

Parish  oidy 

Do 

No  entry 

Parish  only 

A.  Place.  No 

entry  of  parish 

P.  Cottage.  No 

entry  of  parish 


Parish  only 
Do 

Parish  only 


Sore  throat 

Scarlatina 

Diphtheria 

Do 

Uterine 

Inflammation 

Congestion 

Whooping  cough 

Congestion 


Bedridden 

No  entry 

Constipation 

Bilious 

Typhoid  fever 

Scarlet  fever 

Do 
Short  hreath 
Itching 
No  entry 
Bad  eye 
Inflammation  of 
covering  of  mem- 
branes of  heart 
and  catarrh 
Cough 
Bilious 
No  entry 
Injury 
Pulmonary 
Whooping  cough 

Pregnancy,  &c. 

Severe  cold  and 

brain  irritation 

Haemorrhage 

Decay 

Dyspepsia 

Dyspepsia 

Confined 

Bronchitis 

No  entry 

Do 

Eruption 

Bad  leg 

Brain  irritation 

Infirmity 

Dirty 

Bilious  fever 


Remarks 


(These  four 
cases  were  all 
probably  either 
scarlet  fever  or 
diphtheriaC^.F. 


This  case  is 
likelv  to  termin- 
ate m  gangrene 


This  case  on  in- 
vestigation proved 
to  be  one  of 
shingles  C.B.F. 
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Tablb —eantinued-- 


Name  of  pauper 

Age 

Beetdence 

Nature  of  Diioaae 

Bemaila 

OP.  .    .    .    . 

A.  Miss  .     .     . 
W.  M.     .     .     . 

T.  S 

S.  E.  .     .     .     . 

B's  child.     .    . 

16 

Noentrv 

64 

No  entry 
Idmonths 

2 

Do 

No  entry 
Residence 

given 

No  entry 

Parish  only 

No  entry 

Disease  of  eyes 
Heart  affection 

Eccentric  in 
manner 

Ulceration 
Compound  frac- 
ture of  humerus 
and  fracture   of 
scapula,  abscess 
of  axilla,  conges- 
tion of  lungs  and 

chicken-pox 
No  entry 

Nearly  every  entry  contains  one  or  more  sins  of  oimssion 
or  commission,  and  is  not  only  worthless  in  itself,  but  invali- 
dates the  accuracy  of  the  Sickness  Return  in  which  it  appeared. 
These  entries  were  not  all  picked  out  of  the  medical  relief  lists 
of  some  one  lax  Board  of  Guardians. 

I  have  several  times  been  frankly  informed  by  Union  Medi- 
cal Officers  that  they  do  not  often  insert  in  their  returns  half 
the  pauper  cases  which  they  attend.  It  may  be  asked :  (1) 
Why  do  not  Union  Medical  Officers  fill  up  these  Medical 
Relief  Lists  with  greater  accuracy  ?  and  (2)  If  they  will  not, 
cannot  they  be  compelled  to  do  so  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  interrogation  is  that  Union  Medical 
Officers  are  well  aware  that  these  Sickness  Returns  were  never 
designed  for  statistical  purposes,  but  simply  for  the  information 
of  the  Guardians  as  to  the  number  of  cases  attended  and  the 
extras  ordered  by  the  Medical  Officer.  Moreover,  these  dili- 
gent workers  in  the  medical  hive,  whose  lives  are  distinguished 
by  much  toil  and  little  pay,  are  already  insufficiently  paid  for 
the  services  rendered  by  them  to  the  ratepayers.  The  answer  to 
the  second  question,  as  to  whether  they  cannot  be  compelled 
to  exercise  greater  care  and  accuracy,  is  in  the  affirmative. 
Complaints  have  been  made  by  Medical  Officers  of  Health  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  who  have  sent  written  expostulations  to 
their  Union  Medical  Officers  which  have  had  for  a  time  a  bene- 
ficial effect  and  then  a  relapse  to  the  old  slovenly  ways  has  oc- 
curred. Then  a  complaint  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  been  made  on  the  subject,  which  has  resulted  in  a  com- 
munication from  that  Board  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  acting 
for  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Another  remonstrance  from  the 
Sanitary  Authority  to  the  Union  Medical  Officers  is  the  next 
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step  followed  by  a  temporary  improvement,  and  then  the  whole 
performance  da  capo.     The  Medical  OflScer  of  Health,  finding 
the   Sanitary  Authorities  with  which  he  is  connected  irritated 
by  these  frequent  complaints,  and  powerless  to  compel  strict 
obedience  amongst  gentlemen  who  are  often  disposed  to  resign 
en  masse  these  appointments,  on  account  of  the  paltry  pittance 
(facetiously  termed  ^  remuneration ')  attached  to  them,  ceases  at 
length  to  indulge  in  a  continual  grumble,  as  no  permanent  good 
seems  to  spring  from  this  privilege  of  an  Englishman.     Even 
if  the  Meoical  Relief  Lists  were  as  accurate  as  could  be  de- 
sired, they  only  give  information  as  to  the  sickness  of  paupers. 

III. — Why   should  this  Worthless  Mode  of  Regis- 
tering Sickness  be  longer  perpetuated? 

No  good  reason,  so  far  as  I  know,  exists  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  caricature  of  what  is  essential.  The  truth  is, 
however,^  that  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  regis- 
tering sickness  analogous  to  that  for  recording  births  and  deaths 
would  involve  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  average 
firiton,  for  which  that  freedom-at^any-price-loving  individual 
does  not  at  present  see  the  necessity,  and  which  he  would  con- 
sequently resist. 

^s  Local  Self-Government  with  a  minimum  of  Central 
interference  is  supposed  to  be  the  perfection  of  all  human  forms 
of  government,  and  as  some  distinguished  wiseacres,  whose  dis- 
ciples amongst  a  certain  description  of  ratepayers  are  very 
numerous,  fear  lest  the  priestcnift  of  past  times  shall  give 
place  to  a  doctor-ridden  condition,  which  is  equally  mis- 
chievous, it  is  requisite,  if  fresh  coercive  and  compulsory 
measures  are  to  be  obtained  for  the  protection  of  the  people, 
that  the  public  themselves  should  demand  them  of  the 
Legislature. 

A  Government  cannot  safely  or  wisely  advance  too  far  ahead 
of  public  opinion,  but,  in  order  to  be  of  service,  must  lead, 
direct  and  guide  it. 

Unfortunately,  no  scheme  has  yet  been,  or  ever  can  be, 
devised  for  preventing  one  man  from  injuring  his  neighbour, 
which  does  not  involve  some  deterring  or  compelling  influence. 
The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  too  strong  in  human  nature 
and  the  strain  of  competition  is  in  these  days  too  severe  to  allow 
of  the  establishment  of  that  Utopian  condition  of  society  in 
which  those  least  endowed  with  worldly  goods  will  be  found  to 
plunge  themselves  and  others  relying  on  them  for  support  into 
difficulties  for  the  sake  of  contributing  to  the  public  good.    It 
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is  well  known  that  at  Manchester  the  local  medical  men  have, 
in  a  public-spirited  manner,  made  weekly  retibns  for  some 
years  past  of  cases  of  sickness,  and  that  a  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  has  more  than  once  reported  on 
the  Compulsory  Registration  of  Disease.  The  legal  powers 
that  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  acquired  for  obtaidng  a 
registration  of  sickness  are  purely  local  in  operation,  bang 
contained  in  section  67  of  the  Huddersfield  Waterworks  and 
Improvement  Act  1876,  and  in  section  87  of  the  Bolton  Im- 

frovement  Act  of  1877,  and  in  clause  202  of  the  Greenock 
^olice  Act  of  1877.  In  the  first,  every  registered  medical 
man  in  attendance  upon  a  case  of  infectious  disease  is  com- 
pelled to  give  a  certificate  notifying  the  fact  to  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  case,  and  this  individual  is  required  to  deliver 
the  certificate  to  the  Health  Authority.  In  the  second,  the 
registration  of  infectious  disease  is  made  compulsory  on  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  sick  and  on  the  medical  attendant,  and, 
in  default,  a  penalty  not  exceeding  10/.  In  the  third,  or  last- 
named,  the  Board  has  acquired  the  power  to  demand  from 
householders,  when  epidemic  disease  is  prevalent,  a  report  of 
all  cases  of  such  disease,  and  to  fine  anyone  who  fails  to  comply 
with  such  order  a  sum  not  exceeding  1/.  All  these  efforts 
deal  solely  with  infectious  diseases ;  in  fact,  with  a  part  only 
of  a  question  of  great  magnitude.  Is  it  not  of  almost  as  ^eat 
importance  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  home  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  deadly  diseases  as  consumption,  cancer,  &c.  ? 
The  consideration  of  the  establishment  of  an  eflicient  sys- 
tem of  registering  disease  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community 
is  one  of  great  moment,  which  involves  an  inquiry  into  a  very 
large  subject,  including  as  ofi^hoots  details  that  would  best 
be  dealt  with  by  a  Royal  Commission.  The  importance  of 
the  matter  cannot  be  overrated.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  make 
sanitary  laws  and  to  institute  an  elaborate  system  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  infectious  disease,  when  the  very 
foundation  of  the  whole  structure  is  faulty  ?  Typhoid  fever, 
for  example,  is  fatal  in  about  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  those 
attacked,  and  the  great  aim  of  an  efficient  sanitary  organization 
should  be  to  provide  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  with  prompt 
information  of  the  occurrence  of  the  first  case,  in  order  that  he 
may  take  measures  to  prevent  a  second  or  a  third  case.  Under 
present  arrangements  nine  or  ten  or  more  cases  of  this  fever 
may  occur  amongst  non-pauper  patients  before  notice  of  the 
outbreak  reaches  him  through  the  Registrar  of  Deaths.  The 
proposal  to  call  upon  a  struggling  tradesman  to  voluntarily  in- 
form the  public  that  fever  is  raging  in  his  house,  and  to  requi^ 
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him  to  temporarily  close  his  shop  for  the  public  good,  without 
grantiug  him  some  compensation  out  of  the  funds  of  the  pub- 
lic, namely  the  rates,  whom  he  thus  benefits,  is  thoroughly 
impracticable. 

There  can,  I  presume,  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  sanitary  subjects  but  that 
scarlet  fever  poison  is  disseminated  by  letters,  for  proofs  of  this 
accident  have  been  repeatedly  afforded.  The  outbreak  of  this 
disease  in  a  village  post-oflice  has  presented  itself  to  my  notice 
on  two  occasions,  and  in  both  cases  the  disease  has  spread.  If 
a  village  post-office  is  temporarily  closed  on  account  of  the 
presence  within  it  of  a  virulent  form  of  infectious  or  contagious 
disease,  how  is  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  letters  to  be  in 
the  interim  provided  for  ? 

Such  are  one  or  two  instances  of  the  difficulties  belonging 
to  the  project  which  can,  however,  be  easily  overcome  if  the 
wish  to  surmount  them  exists.  An  exhaustive  investigation  of 
this  very  comprehensive  subject  of  the  Registration  of  Disease 
amongst  all  classes  in  all  its  bearings  by  a  Commission  em- 
powered to  take  evidence  is  urgently  required;  but  if  this 
great  desideratum  is  to  be  obtained  the  demand  for  it  must, 
as  I  said  before  and  now  say  again,  come  from  the  public. 


Waste  of  Water  in  Towns.^     By  William  Boulton,  C.E. 

THE  observations  in  this  Paper  refer  almost  exclusively  to 
the  Aberdeen  Water  Supply ;  and  I  believe  I  am  not 
far  wrong  in  stating  that  very  few  towns  afford  a  better 
example  of  the  extent  to  which  the  waste  of  water  is  carried,  as 
We  shall  see  presently.  The  water-supply,  which  has  been 
increased  from  time  to  time,  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of 
the  city,  is,  and  all  along  has  been,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  present  works  were  completed  and  opened  by  the 
Queen  in  1866.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament  authorising  theii 
i^onstruction,  the  Town  Council,  acting  as  Commissioners  of 
Police  for  the  burgh,  are  empowered  to  take  from  the  river  a 
naximum  daily  quantity  of  six  millions  of  gallons.  The 
copulation  supplied  is  about  90,000.  The  supply  is  taken 
rem  the  river  Dee,  at  Cairn  ton,  twenty-two  miles  from  the 
town-  The  water  is  drawn  from  the  river  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  and  flows  by  gravitation  to  a  reservoir  and  filters, 

'  See  Transactions,  1876,  p.  642. 
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which  are  rather  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  intake. 
For  the  greater  part  of  this  distance  the  aqueduct  consists  of  a 
tunnel  through  rock.     The  reservoir  and  filters  have  a  joint 
available  capacity  of  thirteen  millions  of  gallons.     From  the 
filters  the  water  is  conveyed  by  gravitation  in  a  brick  aque- 
duct,  a  distance  of  nineteen  and  a  half  miles  to  the  low  sendee 
reservoir,   which  is  about  two  miles   from   the   town.    This 
reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of  six  and  a  quarter  million 
gallons,  supplies  98  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants.     It  is  168  ft 
above  Ordnance  datum,  and  on  an  average  about  100  fl.  above 
the  part  of  the  city  which  it  supplies.     For  the  supply  of  the 
higher   districts   of  the  town   the   water  is   pumped  up  by 
hydraulic  power  to  a  reservoir  capable  of  containing  500,000 
gallons.     The  reservoir  is  380  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum,  and 
about  250  ft.  above  the   average   elevation   of    the  districts 
supplied.     The  engines  are  wrought  by  the  water  from  the 
aqueduct,  and  lift  one  gallon  of  water  by  an  expenditure  of 
two  and  one-third  gallons. 

I  would  just  remark  in  passing  that  when  the  present 
supply  gets  to  be  exhausted  there  is  material  here  for  a  con- 
siderable saving,  which  can  be  effected  by  employing  steam 
instead  of  water  power,  whereby  the  water  used  for  driving 
the  pumps  would  be  entirely  saved. 

The  engine  (there  are  two  of  them,  but  only  one  is 
employed  at  a  time)  at  the  rate  just  indicated  wastes  daily 
350,000  gallons,  or  127,750,000  per  annum.  Estimatinff  this 
quantity  at  prime  cost  as  supplied  by  gravitation,  and  adding 
the  sum  to  the  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  engines,  and 
you  are  startled  with  the  fact  that  the  high-service  water  costs 
the  town  three  times  as  much  per  gallon  as  that  of  the  low 
service,  and  it  needs  no  calculation  to  show  that  the  inhabi- 
tants supplied  with  the  high-service  water  are  supplied  at  a 
great  loss  to  the  Corporation,  the  rate  of  assessment  being  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

When  the  present  works  were  executed  the  greater  part 
of  the  mains  throughout  the  town  were  renewed,  and  those 
only  allowed  to  remain  in  use  which  had  been  in  existence  for 
a  limited  period,  and  were  known  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  sound 
condition,  so  that  with  the  new  water-supply  the  Corporation 
were  put  in  possession  of  new  works  of  a  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  description.  Up  to  the  present  date  166,000/. 
have  been  expended  on  the  works,  and  the  annual  expenditure 
or  ^vorking  expenses,  including  interest  on  capital,  sinking 
fund,  &c.,  is  about  12,000i. 


By  William  Boulton,  C.E. 
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I, — Incr£A8£d  Consumption. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  consumption  of  water  has 
Dcreased  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to 
he  increase  in  the  population.  Previous  to  the  construction 
if  the  present  works  the  supply  for  domestic  purposes  was 
mly  16  gallons  per  head  per  day  (the  supply,  however,  not 
jeing  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  town),  but  in  1867  (the 
iret  year  after  the  new  works  were  opened)  it  had  risen  to  24 
rallons,  in  1871  to  35  gallons,  and  now  in  1877  it  is  nearly 
io  gallons  per  head  per  day,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
»ble : — 


Tear 

Populatioii 

Total  con- 

sumption  per 

day 

Total  water 
used  per  day 

for  nou. 

domestic  pur- 

poees 

Water  used 

for  all  pur- 

poBCs  per  bead 

per  day 

Rate  of  water 

naed  for 
non-domestic 
purposes  per 
head  per  day 

I   Water  used 
for  domestic 
purposes  per 
head  p^r  day 

1867 
1871 
1877 

72,000 
80,000 
90,000 

Gallons 
2,022,555 
3,131,514 
4,069,060 

Gallons 
200,000 
360,000 
500,000 

Gallons 
28- 1 
39-1 
45-2 

GalloDs 
2-3 
4.4 
5-5 

Gallons 
26-3 
34-7 
39-7 

It  thus  appears  that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
fter  allowing  500,000  gallons  for  manufacturing  purposes  and 
)r  flushing  sewers,  &c.,  there  remains  a  total  of  3,569,060 
allons  consumed  daily  for  domestic  pui*poses,  or  at  the  rate  of 
early  40  gallons  per  head.  Of  this  quantity  I  am  sure  I 
)eak  withm  the  mark  when  I  say  that  at  least  one  half  of  it 
wasted.  If  we  take  the  total  daily  consumption  within  the 
ty,  which  according  to  the  latest  gauging  is  4,069,006 
lUons,  and  if  we  add  to  this  350,000  gallons  wasted  by  the 
P'draulic  engines  and  6,000  gallons  supplied  to  various  parties 
ong  the  course  of  the  aqueduct,  we  have  a  total  daily  con- 
imption  of  nearly  4,500,000  gallons,  or  three-fourths  of  the 
hole  supply  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

II. — Causes  op  Increased  Consumption. 

The  causes  of  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  in 
berdeen  is  mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  water  into  the 
)orer  class  of  houses  and  the  fitting  up  of  water-closets, 
iths,  &c.  The  carrying  out  of  these  and  other  sanitary 
Tangements  has  been  going  on  progressively  and  extensively 
r  the  past  ten  years. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  new  houses  built  within  the 
jriod  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  generally  of  the 
3tter  class,  fitted  up  in  most  cases  with  baths  and  water- 
osets ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  houses  possessing  these  con- 
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veniences  require  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  water  used 
by  houses  that  are  not  so  fitted  up. 

The  city  is  rapidly  extending  into  the  country,  where 
nothing  but  the  better  class  of  houses  is  being  built ;  the  wellr 
to-do  people  are  leaving  their  former  dwellings  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  which  in  turn  are  taken  possession  of  by  a  less 
opulent  class,  so  that  there  is  an  upward  tendency  amongst  all 
classes  in  respect  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  their 
dwellings,  ^d  as  this  goes  on  we  must  expect  an  increasing 
consumption  of  water  every  year  over  and  above  what  is  doe 
to  the  increase  of  the  population.  It  is  to  be  hoped^  however, 
the  consumption  has  reached  a  normal  condition,  and  that  any 
future  increase  will  be  attributable  solely  to  increase  of  popu- 
lation. But  if  the  consumption  goes  on  annually  increasing  at 
the  average  rate  due  to  the  last  four  years,  not  to  speak  of  the 
six-  years  previous,  we  shall  have  reached  the  limit  of  our 
supply  in  twelve  years  from  this  time. 

III. — Waste. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
water,  arising  from  increased  population  and  more  perfect  sani- 
tary appliances,  it  is  evident  there  is  an  excessive  and  unneces- 
sary amount  of  waste.  There  is  a  lavish  use  of  water  for 
ordinary  purposes,  with  which  I  certainly  do  not  find  fault, 
especially  if  these  are  of  a  sanitary  nature.  But  there  is  a 
system  of  waste  practised  to  a  very  large  extent  in  Aberdeen, 
which  we  find  it  difficult  to  put  a  stop  to — it  is  the  habit  of 
purposely  allowing  taps  and  water-closets  to  run  during  the 
night  and  all  hours  of  the  day.  It  is  no  unconmion  thing 
in  passing  through  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  town  or  m 
looking  into  any  of  the  back  areas  where  services  are  fixed 
outside  the  houses,  to  find  the  water-taps  running  full  open, 
having  been  left  so  by  the  person  last  using  them,  and  all  this 
notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  it.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  in  such  cases  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
get  a  conviction,  but  unfortunately  it  may  so  happen  that  the 
tap  in  question  is  used  by  more  than  one  family,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  guilt  on  the  proper  party.  What  adds 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  checking  this  species  of  waste  is 
the  notion  that  many  of  the  citizens  have  got — that  our  supply 
is  inexhaustible ;  many  also  believing  that  it  improves  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  drains.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
Another,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  waste  is,  defectiFe 
services  and  fittings,  such  as  service  pipes,  taps,  water-closets, 
cisterns,  &c. 
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The  water-consumption  is  gauged  at  the  reservoirs  every 
three  months,  and  on  these  occasions  the  quantity  used  every 
hour  for  24  hours  is  noted  and  tabulated.  The  greatest  con- 
sumption is  at  mid-day,  and  the  smallest  between  the  hours  of 
one  and  five  in  the  morning,  the  greatest  being  at  the  rate 
of  2*30  gallons,  and  the  lowest  1*32  gallon  per  head  per  hour. 
It  thus  appears  that  during  the  hours  of  rest  there  is  a  con- 
sumption of  water  going  on  of  1*32  gallons  per  head  per  hour, 
or  at  the  rate  of  31*44  gallons  per  head  per  day,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  clearly  attributable  to  waste,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  manufactures  carried  on  during  the  night  and  for 
necessary  domestic  purposes. 

IV. — Prevention  of  Waste. 

Without  having  the  town  divided  into  districts  it  is  very 
difficult  to  discover  hidden  waste,  or  the  precise  locality  where 
an  important  leak  may  exist.  Mr.  Deacon,  of  Liverpool,  to 
yfhdvcL  is  due  the  invention  of  a  meter  for  the  detection  and 
prevention  of  waste,  has  been  able,  by  dividing  a  town  into 
districts  and  affixing  a  meter  to  each  district,  to  find  out  the 
precise  locality  of  the  waste,  and  to  show  that  not  only  is 
more  than  half  the  supply  wasted,  but  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter,  in  a  large  measure,  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  So  that 
towns  having  what  was  believed  to  be  a  short  supply,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  by  adopting  the  Waste  Water 
Meter  system,  their  supply  may  be  doubled,  so  to  speak,  with- 
out incurring  the  expense  of  new  works.  The  system  is  well 
known,  having  been  before  the  public  for  some  years,  and 
Pimers  written  by  Mr.  Deacon  on  the  subject  have  been  read 
ana  discussed  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  else- 
where, so  that  it  is  unnecessairy  and  would  be  out  of  place  for 
me  to  describe  it  here,  even  did  time  permit.  This  and 
similar  systems  have  been  tested  by  practical  working  with 
the  happy  results  I  have  already  stated.  It  is  after  all  but  a 
vigorous  system  of  inspection,  which  can  only  be  carried  out 
by  large  and  well-organised  measures. 

In  towns  where  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  special 
means  are  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  waste,  as  a  much  more 
economical  and  speedy  means  of  securing  a  full  and  constant 
supply  than  having  recourse  to  the  alternative  of  constructing 
additional  works.  Aberdeen  is  not  as  yet  so  circumstanced. 
But  those  who  have  followed  me  in  my  remarks  will,  no  doubt, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  before  long  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  more  vigorous  and  special  measures  to  check 
waste  of  water.     The  only  method  hitherto  adopted  in  Aber- 
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deen  for  checking  waste  is  house-to-house  visitation.  So  far 
as  the  repairs  of  defective  fittings  are  concerned  this  is  of  great 
advantage,  and  where  the  inspector  goes  about  his  work  in  a 
proper  way  good  service  is  done,  and  although  the  consumption 
is  excessive,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that'  it  would  be 
still  more  so,  but  for  the  services  of  the  inspector. 

In  all  our  more  important  towns,  sanitary  position,  in 
regard  to  sewerage  and  water  supply,  has  materially  changed 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  so  great  has  been  the  change 
that  many  communities,  finding  themselves  placed  involuntarily 
under  such  altered  circumstances,  do  not  sufficiently  realise 
them,  and  the  consequence  is  that  unreflecting  people  never 
consider  the  necessity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  proper  management  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  put 
into  their  possession  solely  for  their  own  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence. And  strange  to  say,  very  few  seem  to  understand  that 
all  these  sanitary  works  have  been  constructed  at  their  own 
cost,  that  they  are  literally  their  own  property  as  a  conununity, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  cared  for  by  them  as  such.  They 
also  forget  that  waste  of  water  and  the  improper  use  of  sanitary 
appliances  oft^n  so  thoughtlessly  practised  mean  more  taxation. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  town  has  as  yet  adopted  a  plan 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  in  the  use  of  sanitary 
appliances ;    but  I  am    convinced   that  if  proper  machinery 
were  set  to  work  for  that  purpose  an  immense  deal  of  good 
would  be  effected.     Why  should  not  the  School  Board  take 
up  the  question  ?    With  all  our  education  there  is  a  great  want 
of  training  in  such  matters,  which  may  fairly  be  classed  under 
domestic  affairs.    There  is  also,  unfortunately,  a  sort  of  antago- 
nism existing  between  a  large  class  of  the  community  and  the 
authorities  on  such  matters.     A  feeling  exists  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  they  are  harshly  treated  when  the  conservators  d 
the  public  interests  put  the  law  in  force,  which  has  been  framed 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties  for  their  individual  welfare,  as 
well  as    for   that  of  the  general  community ;   and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  the  Corporations  of  our  various  towns,  instead 
oi  employing  inspectors  who  are  looked  upon  more  as  inquisi- 
tors or  spies  than  as  benefactors,  would  employ  men  with  some- 
thing in  them  akin  to  the  missionary  spirit  to  instruct  people  in 
the  use  of  sanitary  appliances,  pointing  out  to  them  the  saving 
that  would  be  effected  in  taxation  by  aiding  the  authorities  io 
checking  the  waste  of  water,  and  abstaining?  from  acts  calculated 
to  injure  or  interfere  with  the  working  oi  sanitary  appliances, 
much  might  be  done  in  this  way,  by  kindly  explanations  of 
what  practices  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  what  other  things 
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t  to  be  done^  and  how  to  do  them,  in  order  to  conserve 
\c,  property  of  the  nature  under  consideration.  And  thus 
lire  for  co-operation,  and  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and 
•d  would  be  engendered  between  the  people  and  the 
3rities,  and  the  social  and  moral  status  of  the  people 
kted,  which,  I  take  it,  is  the  aim  and  object  of  all  Social 
ice. 


SUMMARY. 

)r.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer  on 
nistry,  at  the  Surgeons'  Hall,  Edinburgh,  read  a  Paper  on 
I  Ventilation  of  Drains  and  Sewers.'  *  He  said  that  the  pre- 
system  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  houses  and  towns 
)pen  to  question  in  a  sanitary  as  well  as  an  economic  point 
ew,  as  it  undoubtedly  led  to  the  poisoning  of  our  streams, 
the  contamination  of  the  air  in  the  vicinity  thereof.  In- 
,  there  was  abundant  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  the 
r-carriage  system,  with  its  attendant  foul  deposits  in  badly 
drains,  was  productive  of  much  illness  and  disease  in  house- 
5.  At  present,  however,  there  was  no  other  process  sug- 
jd  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  which  was  less  liable  to 
;tions  for  town  purposes.  Taking  matters  as  they  are, 
tin  preventive  measures  might  be  adopted  to  guard 
ist  the  evils  of  this  mode  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage. 
le  evils  were  mainly  due  to  the  production  of  sewage  gases 
e  drains  and  sewers,  and  to  the  escape  of  these  gases  into 
houses.  The  primary  cause  of  all  the  mischiei  was  the 
nent  of  sewage  in  the  drains  and  sewers,  especially  at  the 
s  and  in  the  hollows  and  depressions  formed  by  badly  laid 
IS,  or  badly  founded  drains  and  sewers,  and  where  the 
s  were  either  originally  not  attended  to,  or  the  subjacent 
I  had  yielded  below.  Another  source  of  the  mischief  was 
'6  the  drains  were  imperfectly  pointed  and  luted,  and  sand 
3arth  fell  in,  tending  to  choke  up  the  drain  more  or  less, 
either  forming  an  elongated  sewer,  or  even  forcing  the 
ge  out  of  the  pipes  altogether,  and  saturating  the  neigh- 
ing ground,  which  may  be  close  to,  or  underneath  the 
ling-houses.  The  main  preventive  measure  ought  to  be 
ok  well  to  the  levels,  and  thorough  and  efficient  jointing, 
h  would  insure  the  rapid  and  complete  fall  of  the  sewage 
the  house  to  the  main  dmn,  and  thence  to  the  point  of 
«al,  either  on  the  land  or  in  the  sea.     Part  of  this  work 

>  See  Sesnonal  Proceedings,  1872-73,  p.  89. 
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should  fall  on  the  individual  householder,  or  house  proprietor, 
so  far  as  the  private  or  service  drain  was  concerned ;  and  the 
other  part  on  the  municipal  authorities,  so  far  as  the  main 
sewers  were  concerned.     There  were  many  instances  in  which 
the  evil  might  be  traced  to  the  putrefaction  of  foul  deposits 
lying  festering  and  decomposing  in  the  main  sewers.     Fresh 
sewage  was  comparatively  sweet  and  harmless,  and  were  it  to 
have  free  passage  onwards  it  would  keep  fresh  till  it  escaped 
from  our  towns.     The  chemical  nature  of  the  sewage  gas  was 
generally  misunderstood.     It  was  commonly  said  that  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  (sulphuretted  hydrogen)  and  carbonic  acid  were 
types  of  the  noxious  sewage  gases.    No  doubt  the  gases  named 
were  destructive  to  life  when  in  quantity,  but  he  was  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  the  more  noxious  of  the  sewage  gases  were 
evolved  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  putrefaction  of  the  organic 
matters,  whilst  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
were  produced  at  a  lator  stage  in  the  decomposition.     In  fact, 
he  believed  that  the  main  danger  lay  in  the  earlier  stages,  when 
gases  of  a  more  organic  and  combustible  nature  were  produced. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  might  be  said  that  generally  no  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  in  the  construction  of  house  drains  and 
their  attachment  to  the  main  drains,  to  prevent  sewage  gas  from 
passing  back  into  our  houses.    The  water-closets  had  generally 
a  direct  connection  with  the  drains  and  sewers,  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  waste  pipes  from  the  cisterns  had  in  most  instances 
a  passage  to  the  sewers  either  indirectly  through   the  pan  or 
bend  of  the  closet,  or  directly  to  the  drains  themselves.  Taking 
the  case  of  ordinary  house  service  and  connection  with  drains 
as  ordinarily  practised,  there  was  simply  a  bend  put  on  the 
direct  pipe  laid  to  the  main  drain.     The  only  security  in  such 
an  arrangement  lay  in  the  water  luting  in  the  bend  lying  there 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  not  being  lorced  by  the  presence  of 

fases  in  the  main  drain,  or  being  emptied  by  the  suction  of  the 
escending  water.  To  remedy  this  evil  it  had  been  suggested 
that  a  ventilating  tube  should  be  inserted  in  the  service  drain. 
This  simple  ventilation  was  a  decided  improvement,  but  taken 
by  itself  was  not  sufficient.  Between  the  ventilating  pipe  and 
the  closet  bend  there  should  be  placed  in  the  service  drain  a 
U  shaped  tube  with  upright  drain  pipe  leading  to  the  surface, 
and  in  the  throat  of  which  there  was  inserted  a  wire  cage  con- 
taining fragments  of  dry  charcoal.  These  upright  pipes  might 
rise  above  the  surface  when  in  open  ground,  or  might  be 
covered  with  a  perforated  iron  plate  when  in  outside  passages 
or  pavements.  A  still  further  improvement,  where  an  open 
space  or  garden  front  was  at  command,  was  to  open  up  the 
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n  for  a  foot  or  so  on  the  house  side  of  the  (J  shaped  tube, 
dl  cases  there  should  be  a  ventilating  shaft  or  sink  pipe  to 
roof  of  the  house.  This  ventilating  shaft  or  pipe  mi^ht  be 
»ntinuation  of  the  service  drain.  For  the  pubKc  ventilation 
he  street  drains  and  sewei*s  the  furnaces  of  public  works 
lid  be  utilised  when  such  were  available,  and  open  air 
%s  should  be  carried  from  the  main  drains  to  the  surface  of 
streets  at  numerous  points.  If  the  main  drains  were  in 
d  order  there  need  be  no  escaped  noxious  gases,  but  where 
osits  of  foul  matter  were  lying  in  the  drains,  charcoal  cages 
ht  be  used,  though  the  true  remedy  would  be  the  cleansmg 

and  repair  of  the  defectively  constructed  main  drain. 
ire  should  also  be  the  periodic  flushing  of  all  main  drains 

sewers  by  the  opening  of  sluices  or  valves  connected  with 
;e  cisterns  placed  at  proper  distances  apart.  A  sudden  rush 
'.scape  of  a  large  volume  of  water  down  a  sewer  at  a  given 
e  would  float  all  the  solid  debris  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  sewer, 
.  thus  remove  the  cause  of  the  production  of  sewage  gases, 
regard  to  cisterns,  the  position  of  such  was  often  objection- 
B,  being  placed  over  the  water-closet,  and  the  exhalations 
ng  therefrom  were  absorbed  by  the  water,  which  thus  be- 
les  tainted.  Great  mischief  arose  from  the  carrying  of  the 
rte  pipe  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  drains,  and  from  the 
tilation  of  the  service  box  in  the  cistern.  Both  the  waste 
e  and  the  escape  pipe  from  the  service  box  should  be  carried 
:he  open  air. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  also  read  a  Paper  on  *The  Con- 
lination  of  Water  in  Domestic  Water  Cisterns.'  He  stated 
t  the  sediments  or  deposits  in  domestic  water  cisterns  are 
narily  formed  from  the  clayey  and  earthy  matters  carried 
the  water  into  the  cisterns,  and  where,  on  settling,  the 
pended  matter  is  deposited  as  an  earthy-looking  sediment, 
these  deposits  consisted  solely  of  earthy  matter,  there 
fht  be  no  serious  objection  to  their  remaining  in  the 
ems,  but  the  analyses  of  a  number  of  the  deposits  have 
wn  that  the  earthy  deposit  is  intermixed  with  lead  com- 
mds,  and  organic  debris.  The  examination  of  the  sediments 
been  too  long  neglected,  and  the  notion  held  by  some 
tple  that  the  deposits  tend  to  clarify  the  water,  and  are 
refore  more  beneficial  than  otherwise,  must  now  be  reckoned 
h  unsafe  and  dangerous.  The  analysis  of  a  number  of 
aples  of  these  deposits  or  sediments  taken  from  cisterns  in 
'erent  cities,  towns,  and  populous  places  in  Scotland  and 
Lgland  gave — 
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InKoluble  sLliceous  matter,  from  52  to  63  per  cent. 

Oxide  of  iron  with  traces  of  alumina  and  phosphates,  16  to  24  per  cent. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  8  to  14  per  cent. 

Carbonate  and  hydrate  of  lead,  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  lead  compound  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  lining  of 
the  cistern,  and  its  formation  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the  water  acts  slowly  upon  the 
metallic  lining,  forming  a  white  film  on  the  surface,  especially 
at  the  point  where  the  water  and  air  lines  meet  In  cisterns 
where  covers  are  used,  and  especially  where  the  cover  is  lined 
with  lead,  the  formation  of  this  lead  compound  is  much  ex- 
pedited by  the  water  vapour — practically  distilled  water — rising 
from  the  water  in  the  cistern  and  condensing  on  the  lid  or 
upper  part  of  the  sides,  where  it  readily  forms  the  carbonate 
and  hydrate  of  lead.  The  latter  compound  becoming  detached 
from  time  to  time  on  drying  up,  falls  as  a  powder  into  the 
water,  and  mingles  with  the  eartny  sediment  in  the  bottcnn  of 
the  cistern.  This  action  is  much  increased  by  the  falling  of 
lime  into  the  cistern,  arid  the  introduction  of  organic  matter, 
such  as  street  or  house  dust,  insects  and  animals — ^mice,  &c 
The  rapid  entrance  of  water  at  any  time  into  the  cistern 
tends  to  disturb  and  float  this  lead  deposit  in  finely  divided 
particles.  Cases  of  lead-poisoning  which  have  occurred  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  water  becoming  contaminated 
with  the  lead  in  the  manner  stated.  The  noxious  influence  of 
the  cistern  deposits  is  increased  by  the  decay  and  putrescence 
of  the  organic  matter  leading  to  the  impregnation  of  the  water 
with  dissolved  and  suspended  organic  debris.  The  analyses 
proved  that  water  retained  over  cistern  deposits  suffers  severely 
in  quality,  there  being  a  decided  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
organic  matter  in  solution,  and  in  the  saline  and  albuminoid 
ammonia,  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  gas  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  The  results  demonstrated  that  the  water- 
supply  of  a  town  or  populous  place  and  mansion  houses  which 
might  be  everything  that  could  be  desired  at  the  fountain-head, 
and  even  at  the  supply  pipe,  as  delivered  to  the  householders, 
is  liable  to  very  senous  contamination  when  retained  in  house 
cisterns  containing  deposits  or  sediments  which  are  composed 
in  part  of  finely  divided  lead  compound  and  organic  matter, 
and  is  thus  rendered  unwholesome  from  being  retained  in  dirty 
cisterns.  The  remedy  for  the  evil  lies  in  the  periodic  cleansiDg 
of  the  house  cistern,  which  should  be  regularly  done  even- 
month  or  two.  This  should  be  carried  out  with  a  veir  son 
brush,  and  every  care  must  be  taken  that  the  natural  skin  of 
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the  lead  be  not  disturbed.  A  wire  or  perforated  ziiic  cover 
might  be  placed  over  the  cistern  to  keep  out  mice,  pieces  of 
plaster,  &c,  but  a  tight  cover,  which  hinders  the  aeration  of 
the  water^  and  condenses  the  water  which  naturally  evaporates, 
shoidd  not  be  used, 

Mr.  W.  IvisoN  Macadam  (Edinburgh)  read  a  Paper  on 
'  Animal  Life  in  Fresh-water  Reservoirs.'  He  said  that  for 
some  time  he  had  devoted  attention  to  the  forms  of  minute 
animal  life  to  be  found  in  water  reservoirs  and  other  naturally 
and  artificially  impounded  waters,  and  the  result  of  these 
observations  showed  that  the  more  common  varieties  of  life 
were  found  to  be  certain  minute  crustaceans  of  the  families 
daphniadsB  and  cyclopidae.  In  the  first  of  these  the  daphnia 
puiSB  and  in  the  second  the  cyclops  quadricornis  deserved 
special  attention.  Both  these  minute  crustaceans  were  found 
in  all  good  impounded  waters.  They  are  got  in  the  water- 
supply  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  during  summer  especially 
are  to  be  obtained  in  the  water  cisterns,  and  occasionally  even 
in  the  water  on  our  tables.  They  are  abundant  in  Lochs 
Lomond  and  Katrine ;  in  the  reservoirs  in  the  Pentland  Hills, 
from  which  the  Edinburgh  water-supply  is  obtained ;  in  Loch 
Ascog,  which  supplies  the  town  of  Rothesay  with  water,  and 
many  other  similar  sources.  The  cyclops  is  more  common  in 
cisterns  as,  being  a  native  of  the  deeper  parts  of  lochs,  it  is 
more  easily  drawn  off  in  the  pipes  to  the  cities  than  the  daphnia, 
which  is  principally  found  near  the  shore.  Filtration  of  the 
water,  though  it  may  and  does  remove  many  of  the  *  water 
fleas,'  does  not  entirely  do  so,  as  he  had  found  them  without 
difficulty  in  the  water  as  it  issued  from  the  filters.  In  one 
case  at  least,  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  use  of  watei*s 
containing  these  fleas  would  be  hurtful  to  human  life,  and  with 
a  view  of  testing  these  statements,  he  had  made  a  series  of 
experiments.  These  prove  that  the  ^ water  fleas'  are  very 
delicate,  being  unable  to  bear  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  and  that 
an  amount  of  alcohol  equal  to  4  per  cent,  or  the  slightest 
amount  of  gastric  juice,  was  fatal  to  them.  The  temperature 
found  to  be  fatal  was  85  degrees.  These  forms  of  life  are  only 
found  in  good  waters,  and  he  felt  certain  that  the  use  of  water 
containing  them  will  not  be  hurtful  to  the  human  system,  pro- 
vided they  be  present  in  the  ordinary  numbers.  He  did  not 
say  that  they  were  necessary  to  good  waters,  for  although  he  bad 
carefully  searched  for  them,  he  had  never  been  able  to  detect 
them  in  good  well  waters.  Yet  were  these  well  waters  im- 
pounded in  large  open  reservoirs,  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  the 
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fleas  making  their  appearance,  and  that  without  in  the  least 
impairing  the  water  for  domestic  use. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Watherston,  of  London,  read  a  Paper 
on  *  The  Laundry  as  a  Source  of  Contagion.* '  He  described 
the  laundry  system  as  prevalent  in  England,  particularly 
London,  and  pointed  out  the  evils  connected  with  it,  in  the 
way  of  laundries  being  a  centre  of  contagion.  In  discussing 
the  matter  he  said  the  real  questions  which  presented' them- 
selves were : — (1)  How  can  this  state  of  things  be  altered ;  (2) 
what  other  system  can  be  adopted ;  and  (3)  what  rules  and 
regulations  are  necessary.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  legis- 
lation was  necessary  beyond  that  to  be  obtained  from  local 
boards.  He  advocated  the  formation  of  proper  washing  estab- 
lishments, constructed  upon  scientific  principles,  and  aided 
by  machinery.  In  connection  with  these  certain  rules  and 
regulations  were  desirable.  All  laundries  should  be  licensed, 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
districts,  and  subject  to  the  visits  of  inspectors  of  nuisances. 
Laundries  in  which  families  may  be  permitted  to  *  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  sicken,  and  die,'  should  be  entirely  suppressed.  It  must 
be  made  an  offence,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  for 
householders  or  occupiers  to  send  washing  to  any  washerwoman 
or  laundry  whatsoever,  without  previous  notice  in  the  event  of 
there  being  illness  in  the  house,  and  it  should  be  part  of  the 
duty  of  medical  men  to  direct  the  proper  use  of  disinfectants 
before  clothes  are  sent  to  be  washed. 

*  The  Teaching  of  Science  regarding  Alcoholic  Beverages,'* 
a  Paper  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League 
by  Mr.  James  Finlayson,  was  read.  The  author  said  uiat 
when  it  is  remembered  that  upwards  of  140,000,000/.  are 
spent  annually  in  this  country  on  alcoholic  beverages,  and  that 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people  are  materially  affected 
thereby,  it  is  surely  of  great  moment  to  spread  information 
regarding  its  properties.  From  the  lack  of  specific  instruction 
as  to  the  nature  of  alcohol  has  issued  the  most  disastrous  re- 
sults to  the  individual  and  the  State.  No  effective  check  has 
been  given  to  them  from  our  ordinary  school  education,  and  it 
is  full  time  that  this  neglect  be  remedied  and  the  omission 
supplied.  Educationists  have  all  along  been  in  the  habit  of 
.  asserting  that  drunkenness  is  chiefly  due  to  ignorance,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  people  are  educated,  in  the  ordinary  sense 

'  This  Paper  has  been  printed  entire  by  the  author. 

*  This  Paper  is  printed  in  fuU  in  the  AlUance  News,  October  1877. 
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of  that  term,  our  national  vice  will  be  diminished.  Unless, 
therefore,  education  includes  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of 
alcohol,  it  will,  he  apprehended,  be  of  comparatively  little  avail 
to  suppress  intemperance.  Indulgence  in  alcohol  has  ever 
been  the  prime  cause  in  modern  times  of  national  ignorance 
and  crime,  and  rendered  a  system  of  compulsory  education 
necessary.  Our  School  Boards  ought  theren>re  to  impart  that 
kind  of  instruction  which  will  help  most  effectually  to  remove 
this  prime  cause  of  our  national  ignorance  and  degradation^ 
One  of  the  most  effective  methods  to  train  up  a  sober  and  an 
educated  people  is  to  instil  into  the  fountain-heads  of  learning 
accurate  information  concerning  that  alcohol,  which  is  at  once 
the  chief  symbol  of  hospitable  feeling,  and  the  prime  agent  in 
arresting  the  spread  of  education  in  the  land.  While  the  in- 
culcation of  such  knowledge  is  at  all  times  needful  and  bene- 
ficial, it  is  of  primary  importance  that  it  be  imparted  to  the 
young  at  our  national  schools.  Considering  the  numerous 
points  at  which  indulgence  in  alcohol  thus  affects  the  interests 
of  mankind,  and  the  immense  expense  connected  with  it,  it  is 
surely  of  the  highest  moment  that  correct  information  should 
obtain  as  to  its  nature  and  effects,  and  that  this  should  be 
imparted  at  our  national  schools.  Towards  the  attainment  of 
this  desirable  end,  scientific  teaching  in  regard  to  the  agent 
which  produces  the  drunkenness  would  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  instrumentalities,  and  therefore  it  is  incumbent  on 
School  Boards,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  management  of  our 
national  schools,  that  they  include  such  instruction  in  their 
ordinary  school  books.  Results  of  alcoholic  action  could  be 
explained  and  illustrated  by  eminent  scientific  men  for  the  use 
of  schools,  and  indeed  our  highest  physiologist.  Dr.  Richard- 
son, has  proposed  a  series  of  sixty  lessons  for  that  purpose 
which  all  our  School  Boards  should  introduce  into  the  schools 
under  their  control. 

The  *  Annual  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  State 
Medicine  of  the  British  Medical  and  Social  Science  Associa- 
tions, 1877,'  was  read.  The  joint  committee,  acting  upon  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  sanitary  conference  held  in  London, 
in  1876,  have  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  those  reso- 
lutions. This  memorial  was  presented  on  the  18th  of  June, 
with  a  request  that  his  Lordship  would  consent  to  receive  a 
deputation  to  urge  the  prayer  of  the  memorial.  The  joint 
committee  much  regret  that  his  Lordship's  engagements  would 
not  allow  him  to  receive  such  deputation.     The  joint  com- 
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mittee,  more  and  mote  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  ur^n^ 
forward  the  reforms  set  out  in  the  resolutions  of  1876,  and  the 
memorial  based  on  them,  have  determined  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  and  especially  by  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
resolutions  and  memorial,  to  give  the  greatest  possible  publicity 
to  the  steps  they  have  hitherto  taken  in  the  matter,  and  they 
are  not  without  hope  that  the  question  may  be  taken  up  in 
Parliament  by  leading  politicians,  and  that  the  Grovernment, 
who  are  already  pledged  to  do  something  towards  the  formation 
of  County  Boards,  may  be  induced  seriously  to  consider  the 
necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  sanitary  adininistration.     The 
joint  committee  see  with  pleasure  the  introduction  of  a  Public 
Health  Bill  for  the  metropolis,  which,  however  much  certain 
details  may  require  consideration,  is  most  valuable  as  assimilat- 
ing the  law  in  the  metropolis  to  that  in  the  provinces,  and  in 
consolidating  the  law  doing  away  with  many  statutes  which  by 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  were  left  applicable  only  to  the 
metropolis,  while  they  were  entirely  repealed  as  to  other  parts 
of  the  country.     This  consolidation  of  the  law  is  one  of  the 
]  joints  which  have  been  most  continuously  urged  on  successive 
Governments  by  the  joint  committee,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  im- 
provement.   The  Bill  now  under  consideration  proposes  to  place 
the  metropolis,  like  the  provinces,  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board.    This  greatly  strengthens 
the  conviction  which  ia  steadily  gaining  ground,  that  a  change 
from  a  mere  nominal  board  to  a  thoroughly  constituted  Depart- 
ment for  the  Administration  of  Health  cannot  be  delayed. 

Sanitary    Condition   of  Aberdeen,^      By  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

AS  President  for  the  time  of  this  department  of  Public  Health, 
I  think  it  due,  before  leaving  Aberdeen,  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  and  to  offer 
some  suggestions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  population  by  which 
we  have  been  so  well  received. 

Aberdeen  is  now,  in  my  view,  in  the  fore  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Scotland  in  its  sanitary  condition.  Edinburgh  is 
making  advances,  but  Aberdeen  appears  to  me  to  be  before 
it.  Glasgow  is  making  good  advances  upon  a  very  bad  sani- 
tary condition,  but  Aberdeen  is  yet  before  it,  not  only 
in  its  house  drainage,  in  its  sewerage,  but  especially  ib 
the  commencement  of  sewage  works  for  the  application  of 
the  sewage  to  agricultural  production  instead  of  throwing  it 
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into  the  sea.    The  principles  expounded  before  this  department 
by  the  city  engineer  of  Aberdeen  as  to  the  house  and  town 
wainage,  amear  to  me  to  be  sounds  and  deserving  special  sup- 
port for  their  complete  application.     I  hope  that  the  improve- 
ment of  much  of  the  roads  will  be  considered  and  advanced. 
Aberdeen  has  now  a  death-rate  of  about  twenty  in  a  thousand^ 
which  as  against  twenty -five  in  a  thousand  in  Glasgow  is  a 
satisfactory  advance^ — ^but  it  were  a  great  mistake  to  rest  upon 
such  a  relative  superiority  to  sad  inferiority.     As  a  sanitary 
commissioner^  I  have  heretofore  had  much  to  do  with  sanitation 
in  Scotland ;  for  in  1842^  I  had^  imder  Parliamentary  authority, 
to  direct  enquiries  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  its  labouring 
population;  and  in  1848,  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  first 
Oeneral  Board  of  Health,  I  had,  with  my  colleagues,  to  frame 
rules  and  orders  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against  the 
extraordinary  visitation  of  cholera,  which  orders  had,  for  the 
time,  the  force  of  law  in  Scotland,  where   we  had  assistant 
conunissioners  as  well  as  in  England.     I  may  therefore  pretend 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  general  sanitary  concution  of 
its  population ;  without,  however,  pretending  to  a  close  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  the  recent  legislation  for  its  amendment. 
Now,  on  such  knowledge,  looking  at  the  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Aberdeen  so  far  as  I  have  had  time — looking  at  the  propor- 
tions of  deaths  to  the  total  deaths  from  foul  air  and  other  pre- 
ventible  diseases,  I  have  a  confident  opinion  that  a  saving  may 
be  effected,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  of  full  six  deams  per 
thousand,  and  that  the  people  ought  not  to  be  content  until  the 
general  death-rate  is  reduced  to  at  least  fourteen  per  thousand 
— the  death-rate  of   well-conditioned    sub-districts  ; — without 
thinking  at  present  of  such  great  advances  as  to  the  normal 
children's  death-rates   of  three  in  a  thousand  (in  charitable 
institutions)  instead  of  ten  or   twelve  in   a  thousand — or  to 
the  normal  death-rates   in  prisons  of  a  fourth  of  the  common 
death-rates,  of  which  1  have  treated  in  my  opening  address. 
Full  five  hundred  and  fifty  lives  a  year  are  sacrificed  even 
in   Aberdeen,  by  its   existing    insanitary    conditions.      Now 
what   is   the    cost, — the  money   value   of    all   the   life    thus 
L>8t?     What  money   may  be  afforded  for  efficient  means  of 
prevention?    I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  mean  age  of 
all  who  have  died  will  be — man,  woman  and  child — upwards 
twenty    years;   and   that   the   capital   invested,  or  consumed 
in  rearing  them,  will  not  be  less  than  100/.  per  head,  one  with 
another.     The  aggregate  money  loss  •  from  this  premature  and 
excessive  mortality  will  therefore  not  be  less  than  from  50,000/. 
to  60,000/.  per  annum,  to  this  civic  community  of  Aberdeen  ; — 
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that  is  to  say^  the  mere  money  loss  on  the  excess  of  deaths 
alone.  But  beyond  this,  there  is  the  excessive  sickness 
rate,  and  disability  to  work  arising  from  it.  Each  case  of 
preventible  death  represents  some  twenty  cases  of  preventible 
sickness,  and  the  loss  of  some  twenty  days  of  working  abiUty. 
The  insurance  tables  of  the  friendly  societies  may  be  consulted 
for  a  closer  estimate  than  I  could  at  present  give,  but  it  will 
be  found  that  the  cost  of  the  excessive  sickness  rate  will 
make  a  large  addition  to  the  expense  of  the  excessive  death- 
rate.  The  proper  business  of  Uie  health  officer  is  to  save 
life ;  but  my  business,  as  an  administrator,  and  a  political 
economist,  is  to  save  money, — for  money  must  provide  the 
means  of  economy;  and  it  is  the  factor  which  we  may 
work  to  meet  the  economisers  of  the  means  of  economy : — igno* 
rant  owners,  who  abound  on  town  councils,  will  not  spend 
one  shilling  of  money  to  save  life,  but  may  be  got  to  spend 
something  when  they  can  be  made  to  understand  that  good  sani- 
tation is  a  means  of  improving  property.  We  have  had  here  a 
useful  attestation  of  this  result  of  practical  sanitation.  At  the 
city  of  Salisbury,  the  sanitary  works  carried  out  there  on  the 
principles  elaborated  at  our  Board  of  Health  have  been  attended 
with  such  a  reduction  of  the  death-rate  as  I  say  may  be  made 
here — of  about  one-third.  An  owner  of  house  property  has 
borne  testimony  here  to  the  results  obtained  there,  namely, 
that  the  sanitation  has  improved  the  value  of  his  property  by 
twenty-four  per  cent.  Excessive  sickness,  pain,  and  misery 
has  its  result  in  working  disability,  and  may  be  treated  as 
pecuniary  waste.  The  waste  here  or  annual  loss  to  this  city 
and  its  ninety  thousand  of  population,  that  may  be  saved  by 
good  sanitation,  may  be  taken  altogether  as  upwards  of  80,000/L 
per  annum.  But  what  do  I  call  good  sanitation,  or  the  objec- 
tive points  of  amendment  ?  It  is  most  important  to  give  warn- 
ing of  some  of  the  insanitary  and  wasteful  works  ignorantly 
carried  out  for  the  attainment  of  sanitary  results.  As  to  works, 
I  have  not  examined  them  here,  and  I  can  only  indicate  such 
common  defects  as  the  following : — carrying  water  into  houses ; 
and  from  the  defects  of  the  house-service,  water-pipes  and  draius^ 
allowing  great  waste  of  water,  and  of  the  fouled  water,  which 
saturates  the  subsoil  and  creates  artificial  swamps,  and  excre- 
ment-sodden sites.  Then  as  to  the  appliances  for  water  car- 
riage where  water-closets  are  used, — the  common  flap-trap 
throws  down  the  soil,  often  to  be  retained  to  putrefy  beneath  the 
seat,  or  it  is  conveyed  into  a  large  ill-constructed  brick  drain, 
or  into  a  large  pot  drain,  ill-jointed,  which  impedes  4;he  flow  to 
the  extent  of  stagnation,  and  occasions  deposit ;  and  the  overflo\? 
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is  conveyed  to  a  large  sewer  of  deposit,  which,  in  its  effects,, 
is  no  other  than  an  extended  cesspool — so  that  outside 
the  house  as  well  as  inside  the  house  poisonous  gases  of 
putridity  are  generated.  In  my  Sanitary  Report  of  1852  I 
designated  the  common  large  sewer  of  deposit  of  the  Metropolis, 
as  the  *  bulb  of  a  retort,'  charged  with  fecal  matter  generating 
noxious  gases  of  decomposition,  and  the  house  drain  as  the 
neck  of  the  retort  to  convey  those  gases  into  the  houses.  This 
is  the  common  condition  in  the  Metropolis,  where  the  great 
majoritv  of  the  houses  are  ill  drained,  and  there  are  some  thou- 
sand miles  of  sewers  of  deposit,  whence  sewer  gases  have  been, 
laid  on  even  into  the  new  Government  Offices.  So  general  are 
these  conditions  that  they  are  regarded  as  constants,  and  there  is. 
as  yet  so  little  perception  of  the  difference  between  putrid  sewage, 
which  kills  fish  when  discharged  into  rivers,  and  sewage  which 
is  undecomposed  and  fresh,  that  feeds  them.  In  these  defective 
conditions  effort  is  made  for  relief  by  trapping  the  drain —  the 
charged  bulb.  When  I  hear  that  in  houses  newly  drained  typhus 
is  prevalent,  I  know  well  enough  how  that  has  been  brought 
about, — ^namely,  by  connections  with  the  same  large  bulb  of  some 
great  charged  retort.  In  such  insanitary  conditions,  and  in  the 
assxunption  that  they  are  normal  and  accredited,  instead  of  being 
long  condemned  conditions,  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  the '  tub  ^ 
system  of  removal  is  better  than  removal  by  water  carriage,  and 
tubs  are  consequently  provided  in  towns  for  the  weekly  removal 
of  fiecal  matters.  Whilst  we  had  rule  we  ordered  the  removal 
of  such  matter  daily  by  hand  during  periods  of  epidemic 
visitations.  What  physician  would  allow  such  foul  matter  to  be 
retained  undiluted  in  a  sick  chamber  or  on  the  premises  for  a 
day,  during  which  decomposition  commences,  if  he  could  pre- 
vent it?  In  ordinary  weather,  even  when  faecal  matter  is 
diluted,  if  it  be  kept  in  a  condition  of  stagnation,  decomposition 
begins  in  about  half  the  time  in  which  it  is  the  practice  to 
retain  it  on  the  premises  on  the  tub  system.  With  proper 
works,  the  removsd  from  within  the  house  by  water  carriage  by 
the  closet  is  immediate,  and  that  too  at  half,  and  sometimes  at 
a  quarter,  the  expense  of  removal  by  the  tub.  This  imme- 
diate water  carriage  is  a  great  objective  point  of  sanitation. 
There  should  be  no  detention,  no  stagnation  anywhere,  and 
you  may  test  the  work  everywhere  by  the  smell.  You  may 
indeed  test  the  condition  of  local  administration  by  the 
nose.  The  whole  of  the  putrescible  matter  of  this  city  should 
be  removed  from  beneath  the  site  of  the  city  as  well  as  from 
beneath  the  site  of  the  town,  in  some  two  or  three  hours,  and 
should,  by  that  time,  be  placed  upon  the  land — and  not  in, 
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mechanical  suspension  alone,  but  in  chemical  combination,  to 
save  waste  of  the  manure.  I  do  not  know,  and  could  not  know 
without  examination,  how  much  defective  work  there  may  be 
to  be  amended  in  Aberdeen ;  but  from  the  proportion  of  deathi 
from  the  foul  air  diseases  and  from  the  diseases  of  the  respin- 
torj  organs,  I  can  have  no  doubt  that,  in  one  direction  or 
another  there  is  a  great  deal  of  important  sanitary  worir  to 
be  done  to  save  money  as  well  as  life. 

Good  work,  I  repeat,  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done  it 
Glasgow,  where  the  mean  death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  35 
to  25  i>er  thousand  from  1871  to  1876.  One  of  the  factors  (^tlus 
reduction,  under  your  able  officer  of  health.  Dr.  Russell,  is  t 
systematic  enquiry,  on  the  spot,  in  cases  of  death  from  typhu 
and  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  where  tiieee 
deaths  appear  to  have  occurred  from  surrounding  lethal  con- 
ditions, to  promote  their  removal.  This  work,  including  the 
removal  and  proper  reconstruction  of  ill-constructed  doeds  or 
drains,  ought  to  be  done ;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  reffolir 
enquiry  into  the  causes  of  death,  at  least  this  should  be 
done  in  every  case  of  fever,  and  measures  taken  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  causes  that  are  removable  wheresoever  tbe 
death  has  occurred.  But  for  this  work  you  must  have  the 
services  of  a  competent  officer,  of  an  independent  position, 
giving  his  whole  time  to  the  service,  with  proper  execntire 
attributes  and  a  staff  of  officers  acting  with  lum,  as  they  now 
have  at  Glasgow. 

Amidst  good  work  some  defects  are  to  be  expected,  and  I  ex- 
pect tliat  there  is  a  great  deal  which  is  wrong  with  the  lower  difl 
of  habitations  in  Aberdeen.  But  what  are  the  adnunistratiTe 
arrangements  for  a  preventive  service  in  your  city  of  Abe^ 
deen?  I  find  that  a  public  health  officer  is  appointed  with 
a  salary  of  502.  a  year.  He  has,  I  am  informed.  50/.  more  for 
the  performance  of  certain  minor  duties  attached  to  the  police 
service  and  for  post-mortem  examinations  occasionally  needed 
there.  But,  here  I  find  that  50/.  a  year  is  deemed  to  suffice  for 
the  preventive  service  of  a  learned  professional  man,  a  profes- 
sor of  medical  jurisprudence,  as  officer  to  see  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  diseases  of  some  hundred  thousand  of  populadoo 
of  this  important  city.  This  displays  the  common  state  of 
knowledge  ruling  in  local  administration.  A  hundred  a  yetf) 
including  some  extra  emoluments  for  post-mortem  examinations, 
is  deemed  sufficient  remuneration  for  looking  after  the  health  of 
ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand  of  population !  Of  necessity  he 
must  be  at  liberty  to  take  private  practice  I  On  calling  at  his 
house  to  make  enquiries  (it  is  in  one  of  the  principal  streets).  I 
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erceive  at  once  that  he  cannot  maintain  himself  and  his  family 
ven  in  a  very  moderate  position  of  respectability  with  less  than 
onr  or  five  times  the  amount  of  salary ;  and  therefore  that  his 
Dterests  are  four  or  five  times  greater  in  private  curative  practice 
han  in  public  preventive  service,  involving  a  fourfold  attention 
o  the  private  practice^and  necessitating  only  a  cursory  attention 
o  the  public  preventive  practice.  The  arrangement,  in  fact,  is 
>ne  that  puts  his  interest  violently  away  from  the  duty  that  be- 
ongs  to  a  preventive  service ;  the  arrangement  being  on  the 
lotion  that  sanitary  science,  or  prevention,  affecting  the  lives  of 
;be  many  is  only  a  minor  incident  to  his  private  curative  practice 
For  the  service  of  the  few.  On  asking  him,  as  officer  of 
health,  what  was  the  death-rate  in  the  prison,  he  could  not  tell 
me,  for  the  prison  population  was  under  the  care  of  another,  a 
prison  surgeon.  In  this  instance,  I  lealm  that  the  prison  sur- 
geon is  allowed  75/.  per  annum,  and  he  is  also  in  private 
practice.  I  enquired  also  of  the  officer  of  health  whether  he 
could  tell  me  what  were  the  death-rates  in  the  industrial  schools 
and  orphan  asylums  here.  That  he  did  not  know,  for  they 
■were  under  the  care  of  medical  men,  of  whom  I  learn  one  has 
60L  a  year,  for  the  largest  establishment ;  and  another  35/.  a 
year;  another  under  separate  officers,  with  salaries  varying 
from  10/.  to  20/.  per  annum,—  each  of  course  In  private  practice. 
Here  then  the  two  great  normas  of  sanitation,  of  which  I  have 
treated  in  my  address,  the  school  and  the  prison,  which  ought 
^especially  to  be  under  one  supervision,  that  the  principles  of 
sanitation  practically  developed  by  those  normas  may  be  brought 
under  his  view,  and  the  service  imbued  with  them  for  extended 
application  to  the  entire  population  here, — these  great  pregnant 
instances  and  guides,  are  kept  out  of  view  of  the  officer  of 
health,  and  are  placed  under  separate  officers,  with  utterly  in- 
considerable motives  to  attend  to  them  properly ;  and  who,  if 
they  did  attend  to  them,  as  private  practitioners  devoted  not  to 
preventive  but  to  curative  science,  have  no  special  preventive 
<]ualifications  or  attributions  for  applying  them.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  administration  which  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to 
enforce,  that  by  consolidation,  by  enlargement  of  the  area  of 
service,  you  enlarge  the  view  and  the  instructions  to  the  officers 
for  their  effective  guidance.  Here  you  narrow  them.  Then 
there  is  a  payment  of  50/.  a  year  for  the  care  of  the  parish 
poor; — also  imposed  with  the  interest  in  neglect,  namely, 
private  practice.  I  know  in  English  poor  law  administration 
the  pernicious  consequences  of  this  arrangement  as  one  that 
ensures  neglect,  and  also  ensures  cruelty.  Private  practice 
prostrates  uie  public  service  to  private  interests  in  various  ways. 
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I  have  had  medical  officers  come  to  me  to  inform  me  confident 
tially  of  large  evils  in  their  district  which  they  wished  me  to  get 
some  one  sent  to  find  out  independently ;  some  leading  memben 
of  the  Local  Board,  who  owned  the  premises  to  be  amended, 
being,  with  their  families,  private  patients  whom  they  could  not 
afford  to  lose  by  offending  with  ostensible  action.     Next  there 
is  here  a  separate  appointment  of  a  private  practitioner,  as  a 
certifying  surgeon  to  factories,  a  most  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ment ;  for  duties  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  an  officer  in  an 
independent  position,  in  short,  a  factory  inspector,  I  find  a  total 
expenditure  of  less  than  600/.  per  annum  applied  to  fifteen 
separate  public  medical  officers  (on  an  average   of  30/.  each, 
or  not  more  than  an  artizan's   wages),   chiefly  with  curatiTe 
functions,  yet    with   fragmentary   attributes,  and  their  most 
powerful  interests   away  from  their   duties.      It  has  yet  to 
be  learned  in  local  administration,  how  much  better  it  is  to 
have   one  man's  whole  time,  and  that  time   exclusivelv  de- 
voted  to  his  duties,  than  three  men's  third  time,  or  than  half- 
a-dozen    men's   sixth  time,   as  we   have   here,  and    interests 
only    in   the   most   perfunctory  service.     It   is  an   aphorism 
of  Burke  that  ^  ordinary  service  must  be  secured  by  motives 
of  ordinary   integrity,    and   I   do   not  hesitate   to   say  that 
that    state  which   lays   its    foundation   in    rare    and    heroic 
virtues  will  be  sure  to  have  its  superstructure  in  the  basest 
profligacy   and  corruption.'      As   an  administrator,   and  not 
as  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  I  can  bear  indepen- 
dent testimony  to  the  fact  that  medical  men  do  exercise  heroic 
virtues  to  an  extent  which  I  believe  is  not  equalled  in  any 
other  profession.     Nevertheless  I  have  observed  in  the  inferior 
branches  that  the  exactions  upon  them  often  realise  the  expe- 
rience of  the  monks  of  Spain,  who  required  the  services  of  the 
barbers  to  be  given  them  ^for  the  love  of  God,'  in  shaving  them, 
who  as  a  consequence  found  somehow  or  other  that  the  service 
was  generally  rendered  to  them  with  the  barbers'  worst  razors. 
It  is  frequently  the  case  in  England  that  local  medical  appoint- 
ments at  such  inferior  salaries  are  taken  to  keep  out  inter- 
lopers,  and   that  whilst  the   medical    officer    properly  gives 
his  first  attention  to  his  private  patients  he  leaves  the  poor  to 
the  practice  of  a  pupil  or  an  assistant.     Under  such  conditions 
there  must  be  neglect,  and  there  must  be  cruel  treatment  to 
the  patients.     I   am   confident  that   one   competent  medical 
officer  giving  his  whole  time  to  his  duties  here  would  render 
the  service  far  better  than  half   the  local  appointments  on 
the  miserable  salaries  given  here,  and  for  the  public  curative 
service.      In   epidemic  periods  we  were    requested  to  send 
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edical  assistants  from  London  to  supplement  the  service  of 
cal  officers,  whose  first  attention  was  due  and  given  at 
tat  time  to  their  private  patients.  No  wonder  at  the  depre- 
ation  of  the  public  sanitary  service  with  the  deplor- 
)le  evidence  of  the  ignorance  and  of  the  little  value  placed 
pon  human  life  by  the  local  authorities,  of  which  we  had  ex- 
3rience  during  the  visitation  of  cholera.  This  is  an  example, 
[aving  then  ascertained  the  general  prevalence  of  premoni- 
•ry  stages  of  the  disease,  we  got  extra  medical  service  to 
ake  house-to-house  visitations,  and  ascertain  whether  there 
ere  cases  in  those  stages,  and  if  so  to  give  them  immediate 
eatment  by  medicine  and  regimen.  This  course  of  action 
as  most  effectual,  and  I  could  very  soon  tell  from  the  daily 
turns  we  had  whether  this  work  was  carried  out  efficiently 
not,  and  whether  extra  assistance  was  needed  or  not.  A 
"eak  in  the  house-to-house  visitation  was  immediately  denoted 
r  an  augmentation  of  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  attacks. 
^e  were  particularly  concerned  that  this  work  should  be 
.rried  out  efficiently  at  Dumfries,  which  had  suffered  most 
verely  at  the  previous  visitation  of  cholera.  But  the  Baily 
>dies  there  murmured  at  having  to  pay  more  than  at  a  rate 
*  SOs.  a  week,  or  As.  6d.  per  diem,  each  as  remuneration  for 
le  extraordinary  and  dangerous  service  of  the  exploration  of 
leir  foul  fever-nests,  in  which  several  were  actually  made 
II  Now  it  was  very  evident,  that  the  proportion  of  cases 
scovered,  and  treated  in  the  early  premonitory  stages,  and 
revented  getting  into  the  advanced  and  fatal  stages,  could  not 
3  less,  on  the  average,  than  two  per  diem,  or  ten  in  the  week, 
'  the  money  value  of  some  thousand  pounds  per  week,  by 
ich  medical  assistant.  These  local  authorities  were  blind 
ven  to  the  saving  of  the  expense  of  funerals.  And  such  even 
ow  is  the  continued  ignorance  and  apathy  to  the  money  value 
r  life  in  high  places  as  well  as  on*  the  part  of  local  authorities  to 
'horn  it  is  left,  by  which  sanitation  continues  to  be  obstructed, 
ind  here,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  between 
ve  and  six  hundred  premature  deaths  to  be  averted,  and 
yme  thousands  of  cases  of  premature  working  disability  from 
xcessive  sickness  to  be  prevented,  and  some  eighty  thousand 
ounds  of  money  to  be  saved  annually  from  the  preveutible 
isease  constantly  present.  Now  what  sum  of  money  is  it 
rorth  while  to  expend  for  efficient  service  to  achieve  this 
aving  ?  Here  under  the  existing  conditions,  whilst  there  is 
nly  the  force  of  one  officer,  or  strictly  a  tenth  of  service  of 
»ne  officer  with  a  mere  simulacre  of  functions,  directed  to  the 
vork  of  prevention ;  there  is  a  force  of  more  than  sixty  pro- 
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fessional  pertjons,  as  physicians,  apothecaries,  and  others,  en- 
gaged in  curative  or  ameliorative  work,  an  important  part  of 
which    sound    sanitation  would    dispense  with.      Estimating 
their  incomes  on  a  ver j  moderate  scale,  the  curative  expen- 
diture   here    must  be   upwards    of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.     Fifty  pounds  for  prevention  pure,  and  twenty 
thousand  for  cure  or  amelioration  I    A  .quarter  per  cent  of 
expenditure   for   prevention  I     Why,   the '  matter  has  to  be 
known  and  seriously  considered  I     We  have  had  instances  of 
army  sanitation  which  rendered  half  the  beds  of  the  hospiUb, 
constructed  on  the  old  scale  of  requirements,  tenantless.     lo 
instances    of  civic    sanitation,  it   has   been   found    that  one 
out  of  three  of  the    physicians   might   bestow  his   curative 
skill  in  some  other  field.     An  instance  came  to  my  knowledge, 
where  on  the  opening  of  a  large  block   of  model  dwelling, 
an  apothecary,  calculating  from  the  usual  requirements  of  such 
a  population  as  the  occupants  of  the  buildings,  opened  a  shop 
opposite  to  them,  but  he  discovered  that  he  had  miscalculated^ 
and  that  it  did  not  pay.     He  found  the  place  did  not  suit  him, 
and  induced  another  apothecary  to  buy  his  practice.     But  that 
other  succeeded  no  better ;  the  red  bottle  was  struck^  and  the 
shop  was  let  to  a  provision  dealer,  who  succeeded  and  flourished.' 
At  our  meeting  here,  a  physician  has  stated  to  me  a  particular 
instatice  which  I  repeat  as  exemplifying  the  results  of  sani- 
tation.    The  guests  at  a  shooting  box  in  this  part  of  the  country 
were  attacked  from  season  to  season  with  dysentery  and  fever. 
The  physician  pointed  out  that  the  attacks  must  be  due  to  local 
causes,  bad  dnunage  and  polluted  water.     The  owner  at  first 
was   incredulous,  but    the  insanitary  conditions  were  on  the 
physician's  advice  removed,  the  attacks  ceased,  the  guests  en- 
joyed the  health  due  to  the  climate ;  but  the  physician's  teei 
of  some  ten  pounds  a  year,  which  he  had  previously  derived 
regularly,  ceased  too.    Now,  eonsidering  these  things,  it  would 
be  a  trifling  amount  to  allow  the  few  present  officers  charged 
with  preventive  functions  to  retire  on  their  existing  salaries  to 
make  way  for  an  efficient  organisation  of  the  means  of  a  great 
economy  of  money,  as  well  as  of  pain,  and  misery,  and  wasted 
life.     What  expenditure  is  necessary,  what  is  it  worth  while 
to  pay  for   the   purpose  ?      This  could    not    be   enunciated 

*  After  the  Crimean  war  improvemeDts  were  introdaced  into  army  n»guUtioEv 
uid  provision  made  to  prevent  disease,  and  these  r^^ations  were  found  to  bt'  ^^^ 
efficient  in  the  army  engaged  in  the  Chinese  war  that  it  was  said  the  only  mi^tiiki' 
made  in  that  expedition  was  in  the  Army  Medical  Department,  as  it  was  fonnd  th.it 
even  one-third  of  the  medical  and  hospital  stores  sent  out  were  not  needed,  ti>^ 
ezcesfiive  quantity  having  been  famished  in  accordance  with  former  raquireiiieD<^ 
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except  on  competent  examination.    In  salaries  it  might  be  one- 
twentieth  of  the  amount  of  money  to  be  saved^  perhaps  one- 
thirtieth,  but  an  inconsiderable  proportion  certainlj.    It  is  due 
to  repeat  that  the  errors  in  administrative  principle,  which  I 
have  pointed  out,  are  as  widely  prevalent  in  England,  and  have 
of  late  been  aggravated  against  forewamings,  in  the  multi- 
plication of  inferior*  health  offices,  with  imperfect  functions^ 
and  divergent   interests   and   responsibilities,  to   the   private 
patients,  and  in  expenditure  in  mere  waste,  as  tested  by  un- 
reduced death-rates ;  for  without  a  sanitary  officer  can  show 
upon   existing  general   conditions  a  commensurate  reduction 
of  death-rates,  the  appointment  is  a  failure  and  he  is  not  worth 
his  salt.     Big  salaries  unaccompanied  b^  appropriate  aptitudes, 
and   securities   for  their  efficient  appbcation   (which  imaided 
local  authorities  are  incompetent  to  take),  are  pernicious  waste. 
A  man   may  be  a  great   pathologist,  and   may  give  a  good 
diagnosis   oi   the   individual  human  subject,   may  show  how 
his  prima  via  and  his  capillaries  may  be   cleared,   and  his 
secretions    kept  in  healthy  action,   who  is    utterly    incom- 
petent   to   diagnose   a  city,   or    even  a  house,   and    put  its. 
arterial  and  venous  system,  its  capillaries,  and  its  prima  via, 
and  its   excretory   functions  in  wholesome  action;  and   who 
in  sanitation  is  little  better  than  a  quack.     They  may  know 
very  well  how  to  write  a  safe  prescription   to  an  apothecary,, 
but  they  have  yet  to  learn  the  particulars — to  send  a  well- 
working  prescription  to  be  compounded  by  the  architect  or  the 
sanitary  engineer.     It  will  be  necessary  to  progress  in  the 
great  work  of  sanitation  that  recent  deiaults  in  local  medical 
appointments  should  be  retrieved,  and  that  to  stay  waste  such 
as  I  have  described  past  deficiencies  should  be  reformed ;  and  the 
means  of  doing  this  will  be  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Health  Department,  and  of  sanitarians  in  the  Metropolis.    I 
trust  that  the  intelligent  population  of  this  city  will,  for  their 
own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  general  community^ 
give  aid  to  that  work. 
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SOCIAL   EFFECTS   OF   TRADES   UNIONS.^ 

■ 

What  are  the   Social  Effects  of  Trades  Unions ,  Strikes,  and 
Lock-outs  f    By  John  Watts,  Ph.D. 

IN  asking  for  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  Trades  Unions 
in  their  social  aspects,  I  desire  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  the  well-trodden  ground  of  strikes  and  their  finandal 
results ;  because  strikes  are  generally  allowed,  even  by  trades 
societies  themselves,  to  be  an  evil,  although,  according  to  their 
view,  a  necessary  evil ;  and  to  be  financially  disastrous,  although, 
as  they  think,  less  so  than  the  abolition  of  strikes  would  be,  so 
far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned. 

I  propose  rather  to  discuss  the  principal  elements  of  well- 
being  in  society  generally,  and  to  consider  to  what  extent  (if 
any)  trade  societies  contribute  thereto. 

Labour  is  to  the  bulk  of  men  a  necessity  for  existence ;  and 
it  is  as  much  an  intellectual  as  a  physical  necessity.  Food 
and  clothing  are  only  to  be  had  in  return  for  labour;  the 
muscles  and  sinews  of  the  body  are  only  to  be  kept  in  health 
by  active  exertion,  whether  such  exertion  be  productive  or  un- 
productive, in  the  economic  sense;  and  the  mental  faculties,  like 
the  limbs,  must  be  in  frequent  exercise,  in  order  to  secure  pre- 
sent enjoyment  and  progressive  development.  An  unused  hand 
loses  its  skill,  and  an  idle  brain  loses  its  power  of  thought,  and 
both  alike  bring  about  poverty  of  results. 

The  savings  of  industry  constitute  artificial  as  distinguished 
from  natural  wealth,  and  capital  is  that  portion  of  such  savings 
which  seeks  re-investment  tor  profit ;  and  as  profit  can  only  be 
had  by  extending  work,  it  is  obvious  that  increase  of  capital 
must  increase  the  employment  and  enjoyment  of  those  who  are 

»  See  Transactions,  1867,  p.  692. 
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obliged  to  labour  in  order  to  secure  the  means  of  living.  ^  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it, 
and  have  dominion  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth.'  Here  is  set  before  us  the  task  of  man  upon  earth 
— to  subdue  it  to  his  uses ;  and  it  is  clear  that  all  the  faculties 
and  all  the  ingenuity  of  man,  not  of  one  man  or  of  a  few  men, 
but  of  the  whole  race  of  man,  are  continually  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  A  high  motive  is  required  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  noble  purpose,  and  here  are  both  the  purpose  and  the  motive, 
the  means  of  living  during  the  progress  of  the  work  alone  being 
wanting; for  much  cultivation  is  needed  to  make  the  seed-bearing 
herbs  sufficient  for  the  food  of  man. 

Some  of  the  lower  animals  instinctively  gather  food  in  the 
summer  and  lay  up  store  for  the  winter,  and  are  thus  secured 
For  a  single  average  season ;  but  the  prudence  and  foresight  of 
sducated  man  enable  him  to  live  through  a  series  of  bad  seasons 
md  still  to  carry  on  his  work.  If  all  men  were  educated  and 
prudent  the  whole  produce  of  labour  would  soon  be  divisible 
imongst  them  in  much  more  equal  proportions  than  at  present, 
md  we  should  not  be  divided  into  masters  and  workmen,  em- 
)loyers  and  employed ;  and  the  term  '  wages  of  labour'  would 
)e  unknown.  But  these  highly  valuable  qualities  are  at 
)resent  confined  to  the  few,  so  that  the  prudent  and  the  success 
lors  of  the  prudent,  now  pay  wages  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
vorkers,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  the  parties  to  the 
lontract. 

'  If  a  man  owns  land  and  grows  his  own  food,  his  income 
rill  vary  from  year  to  year ;  not  only  according  to  his  industry, 
perseverance,  and  skill,  but  it  will  also  be  seriously  affected  by 
ircumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control — as  the  varying 
easons,  which  will  at  one  time  leave  him  with  but  half  a  crop, 
nd  at  another  will  fill  his  storehouse  abundantly.  So  another 
lan  who  owns  only  land  enough  for  his  manufactory,  which  is 
uU  of  machinery,  and  whose  mdustry  and  skill  are  employed 
-first,  in  the  selection  of  raw  material ;  next,  in  the  super- 
itendence  of  its  conversion ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  sale  of  the 
nished  article — will  also  find  from  time  to  time  that  all  his 
fforts  are  rendered  fruitless  by  causes  beyond  his  control, 
nd  which  originate  primarily  in  bad  harvests,  or  in  political 
roubles,  or  in  financial  panics  at  home  or  abroad,  spoiling  the 
larket  upon  which  he  depends  for  the  recoupment  of  his 
apital  and  for  his  expected  profit. 

*  The  man  who  owns  neither  land,  nor  building,  nor  machi- 
ery,  but  is  simply  employed  at  wages  by  those  who  do,  is 
reed  from  these  risks  and  anxieties.     Nature's  return  is  fore- 

QQ 
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stalled  for  him  by  the  help  of  the  employer;  he  consumcB  of 
the  harvest  before  he  has  produced  it,  leaving  sometimes  a  con- 
siderable balance  to  the  paymaster  at  the  end,  and  sometimes 
leaving  him  less  than  nothing  ;  in  which  latter  case  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  landowner  or  millowner  is  himself  reduced  to  the 
position  of  the  labourer.  Wages,  therefore,  are  Nature^s  retom 
for  the  exertions  of  the  labourer,  reduced  to  an  average  amount 
by  a  premium  to  the  employer  for  insurance  and  for  prepay- 
ment ;  and  the  rate  of  this  premium  varies  principally  acoordinft 
to  varying  harvests  and  varying  markets,  or,  in  one  word, 
according  as  trade  is  good  or  bad.  The  result  to  the  labourer 
is  a  certain,  although  upon  the  whole  a  lower,  return  than 
comes  out  of  his  work  when  aided  by  machine  appliances ; 
whilst  the  result  to  the  employer  is  an  uncertain  but,  upon  the 
average,  a  larger  amount  of  return  from  his  investment  and  his 
exertions  than  could  be  got  without  the  aid  of  the  labourer. 
Thus  labourer  and  employer  are  mutually  advantaged  by  the 
arrangement ;  for  the  labourer  could  not  live  without  the  use  of 
the  saved-up  capital  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  whilst  the 
employer  gets  upon  an  average  a  greater  increase  to  his  cajntal 
by  lending  it  than  he  could  have  got  through  his  own  indi- 
vidual exertions.' 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  society  at  large  is  benefited  by 
large  harvests,  and  by  the  rapid  conversion  of  all  other  than 
food  products  into  the  forms  most  adapted  to  the  physical  com- 
fort and  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind.  What  we  need, 
therefore,  is  a  rapid  growth  of  capital  seeking  for  employment, 
and  the  knowledge  how  to  apply  it  wisely.  What  do  trades 
unions  do  towards  this  increase  or  this  application  of  capital? 
The  individual  members  of  trades  unions,  like  other  individuals, 
contribute  to  the  extent  of  the  profit  on  their  labour,  and  by 
their  own  savings  out  of  wages,  to  the  growth  of  capital,  and  as 
individuals,  some  of  them  invest  their  savings  wisely.  But  our 
question  is.  What  do  the  Unions  do  collectively  in  this  direc- 
tion ?  I  venture  to  reply.  Absolutely  nothing.  The  flint-glass 
makers  did  once  propose  to  use  their  surplus  funds  to  employ 
their  idle  members,  and  so  increase  the  wealth  of  their  society; 
but  after  discussion  they  gave  it  up  as  impracticable ;  and  I  re- 
member thirty  or  thirty-five  vears  ago  some  talk  amongst  one 
of  the  trades  now  kpown  as  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  about 
establishing  a  shop  for  the  employment  of  the  men  who  are 
'  victimised '  from  time  to  time,  and  for  others  who  become 
chargeable  to  the  society  ;  but  the  scheme  never,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  went  beyond  talk.  Indirectly,  of  course,  trades  societies 
do  assist  somewhat ;  but  if  they  do  it  with  knowledge  it  is  not 
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with  goodwill.  They  must  invest  their  accumulated  funds 
somewhere^  and  doubtless  the  banks  which  hold  them,  allow 
overdrafts  to  some  of  the  employers  who  are  from  time  to  time 
in  collision  with  the  owners  of  the  capital  which  they  use. 
Actively,  however,  the  trades  unions  make  rules  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  technical  knowledge  and  skill  beyond  their  own 
ranks,  and  hence  to  restrict  production  and  prevent  the  increase 
of  the  capital,  out  of  which  future  wages  must  come.  They 
limit  the  hours  of  labour,  and  arrange  what  amount  of  produc- 
tion in  a  given  occupation  shall  be  considered  a  day's  work. 
They  seek  to  limit  production,  again,  by  reducing  all  labour  to 
day-work ;  thus  talang  away  the  chief  stimulant  to  industrious 
enterprise,  and  preventing  men  rising  from  the  ranks  into  the 
position  of  employers,  by  hindering  them  from  earning  the 
extra  wages  which  should  constitute  their  capital.  A  reference 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Trades  Societies  of  the 
Association  in  1860,  will  abundantly  prove  this  assertion. 

The  leading  feature  throughout  all  these  rules  is  the 
determination  to  restrict  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  skilled 
trades,  in  order  to  keep  up  its  price ;  and  this  is  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by — 1st,  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be 
admitted ;  2nd,  by  refusing  access  to  the  trades  except  by  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  probation ;  3rd,  by  shortening  the  hours 
of  work  from  time  to  time ;  4th,  by  prohibiting  piece-work  and 
overtime-working  amongst  the  members  of  the  societies ;  5th, 
by  forcing  quahfied  outsiders  to  join  the  societies ;  6  th,  by 
obliging  men  to  apply  to  the  societies'  officers  instead  of  to  the 
employers  for  work  ;  7th,  by  demanding  the  discharge  of  work- 
men or  foremen  who  offend  the  societies ;  8th,  and  the  final 
argument  used  to  enforce  these  various  conditions,  is  a  strike. 

The  rules  of  many  of  the  societies  are  very  carefully  drawn, 
their  preambles  being  worded  as  if  to  avoid  giving  offence ; 
whilst  others  are  blunt  and  virulent  in  expression ;  but  one 
always  feels  whilst  reading  them  that  every  rule  laid  down 
intentionally  lessens  individual  liberty, and  protects  the  very  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many  even  amongst  the  working  classes. 
Towards  the  employers  the  attitude  is  generally  that  of  an 
army  always  ready,  whilst  doing  the  work  of  production,  to 
enter  at  the  word  of  command  on  the  work  of  destruction. 
They  seem  to  say  to  the  employers,  *  Do  as  we  wish;  we  assure 
you  it  will  be  for  our  mutual  good ;  but  if  you  don't  see  as  we  do, 
still  be  kind  enough  to  do  it ;  for  if  you  don't  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  do  our  best  to  make  you.'  And  towards  qualified  non-mem- 
bers of  the  unions,  however  skilful,  coercion,  direct  or  indirect,  is 
regularly  in  operation.     The  motto  of  the  societies  is  that,  in 
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order  to  keep  the  peace  they  must  be  prepared  for  war ;  and  we 
know  practically  that  the  great  increase  of  standing  armies  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  nas  entirely  tended  the  other  way» 
And  to  me  it  seems  only  natural  that  to  accumulate  the  means- 
and  appliances  of  war,  is  to  provoke  war,  rather  than  prevent 
it,  except  where  one  party  is  overwhelmingly  stronger  than  the 
other.     One  looks  in  vain  amongst  these  rules  for  any  idea  of 
the  nobleness  of  work ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  object  of  the 
unions  appears  to  be  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  for  as  much 
wages  as  they  can  wring  out  of  the  employer.     A  man  wha 
should  wrestle  with  his  task  with  all  his  might,  aiming  at  doing 
as  much  as  he  can  healthily  accomplish,  with  all  the  excellence 
which  his  utmost  skill  can  command,  would  offend  his  fellow- 
workers;  for,  as  the  Wear  shipwrights  say,  eighty  feet  of 
caulking  is  to  be  considered  a  day's  work ;  and  any  man  who 
commences  work  before  the  usual  time  shall  be  fined ;  and  if 
he  starts  caulking  a  new  seam  before  all  the  other  men  are 
ready,  he  shall  be  fined.     How  is  a  workman  with  a  soul  in 
him  to  stand  this  sort  of  thinff  and  not  be  corrupted  ?    He  must 
fall  to  the  level  of  the  material  about  him  or  leave  the  trade 
One  can  only  hope  that  the  feeling  of  workmen  in  general  is 
not  expressed  by  the  Glasgow  tin-plate  workers  when  they  say, 
^  There  are  two  classes  in  society :  the  one  labours  as  well  as^ 
consumes,  the  other  consumes  only ; '  or,  as  it  is  put  in  their 
preamble  by  the  oven-men  of  Burslem,  ^  Tyrannical  manufac- 
turers, ambitious  bailiffs,  and   unthinking,   unprincipled  and 
knavish  undertakers ; '  or  by  the  machine  printers,  when  they 
punish  a  member  for  submitting  to  an  abatement  for  spoiled 
work,  and   actually  reward  him  for  refusing   to  so   submit. 
Where  shall  we  find  the  trades  union  man  to  adopt  the  senti- 
ment of  Carlyle's  Abbot  Sampson, '  Work  is  worship '  ?  Where 
is  the  trades  union  man  who  feels  that  he  has  a  divine  mission 
in  his  work ;  that  he  must  continually  struggle  after  perfecfdon 
in  his  art ;  that  his  destiny  and  his  enjoyment  are  equiuly  bound 
up  in  the  greater  development  of  beauty  and  utility  upon  earth ; 
that,  like  tibe  Christian  missionary,  he  is  one  of  an  army  labour- 
ing for  the  civilisation  of  his  country  and  the  world ;  and  that 
the  more  hearty  and  skilful  associates  he  has,  the  higher  and 
nobler  will  be  the  results  ? 

The  smiths  refuse  to  countenance  a  strike  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  keep  the  members  who  are  discharged 
through  disagreements,  and  try  to  find  them  work  elsewhere ; 
and  the  Liverpool  tailors,  like  the  ancient  guilds,  guarantee 
the  efficiency  of  their  members,  pay  for  spoiled  work,  and  in- 
sist on'  arbitration  in  disputes ;  and  the  bookbinders  will  pay  for 
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unfinished  work  and  debit  and  fine  the  neglectful  members. 
All  honour  to  these  men  and  these  societies^  and  long  may  they 
live  and  prosper  I 

All  the  societies  alike,  however,  except  the  workers  at 
textile  fabrics,  aim  at  restricting  the  numbers  to  be  admitted 
to  their  several  trades,  and  they  seek  to  justify  their  conduct 
in  the  language  of  the  railway  spring-makers :  ^  The  trade 
whereby  we  live  is  our  own  property,  bought  by  certain  years  of 
servitude,  which  give  us  a  vested  right  and  exclusive  claim 
upon  it.'  In  other  words,  the  general  development  of  skill 
amongst  mankind  has  been  prevented  in  past  generations,  and 
the  bulk  of  men  have  thus  been  left  to  occupations  requiring 
only  animal  strength ;  we  of  this  trade  society  have  fortunately 
escaped  that  fate,  and  we  are  thereby  justified  in  preventing 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  skilled  workmen.  We  our 
selves  have  enjoyed  unusual  advantages  at  the  expense  of 
society,  and  this  justifies  us  in  denying  the  same  advantages  to 
the  buUc  of  our  fellow-men.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  this  trade 
society. 

The  word  *  Protection'  is  the  keystone  of  the  trades  union 
arch.  The  unions  are  all  established  for  the  protection  of  their 
members ;  on  the  one  hand,  against  working  men  who  are  not 
members,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled;  and,  on  the  other, 
against  the  employers ;  and  within  the  societies  the  slow  and 
unskilful  workmen  are  protected  against  the  more  enterprising 
and  skilful.  The  late  Greneral  Perronet  Thompson  said  very 
pithily  that  protection  to  any  industry  meant  robbing  some- 
body else,  and  here  we  find  that  the  lads  who  attempt  to  enter 
the  skilled  trades  and  are  driven  back  by  protective  rules  are 
robbed  of  their  would-be  teachers,  and  robbed  of  the  com- 
fortable position  which  is  the  result  of  skilful  work ;  whilst 
society  generally  is  made  to  pay  more  for,  and  therefore  to 
enjoy  a  less  amount  of,  skilled  workmanship  than  it  otherwise 
would  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  be  any  evidence  of 
omniscient  design  in  man  it  points  distinctly  to  the  importance 
of  the  complete  <levelopment  of  all  his  faculties ;  but  here  we 
have  powerful  organisations  of  men  specially  established  to 
confine  that  development  within  the  narrowest  possible  circle. 
This  is,  to  my  thinking,  one  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the 
present  day.  The  skill  of  millions  is  to  remain  latent,  and 
their  intellect  uncultivated,  lest  it  should  injure  us !  so  say  the 
trades  unions.  And  yet  it  is  very  far  from  evident  that  the 
anticipated  evil  would  arise  even  if  the  trades  societies  were 
thrown  open  freely  to  all  comers. 

The  landlords  thought  they  would  be  ruined  by  the  free 
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importation  of  foreign-grown  food^  yet  they  are  richer  to-day 
than  at  any  previous  period,  although  we  now  import  one-thiid 
of  the  wheat  and  flour  which  is  eaten,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  cattle  also.  Caricaturists  exhibited  the  picture  of  the  last 
living  horse  during  the  construction  of  the  first  railway ;  yet 
horses  are  many  more  in  number  now,  and  much  higher  in  price 
than  before  the  railway  era.  The  introduction  of  improved 
machinery  ought  to  have  ruined  the  textile  trades  over  and  over, 
and  yet  after  three  or  four  years  of  bad  trade  in  succession^ 
and  a  large  falling  off  in  our  exports,  piece-work  wages  are 
fully  as  good  nominally  as  before  the  American  war ;  whilst 
the  increased  turn-out  arising  from  improved  machinery  renders 
the  weekly  wages  in  good  mills  considerably  larger.  Who 
would  have  thought  fifty  years  ago  that  England  and  Wales 
would  ever  be  able  to  support  twenty-three  millions  of  people  ? 
Yet  here  they  are  to-day  living  in  greater  comfort  than  was 
ever  experienced  by  so  large  a  working-class  population  before ; 
and  now  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Mechi,  an  enthusiastic  but  practical 
agriculturist,  that  the  land  of  England  is  notproducing  more  than 
one-third  of  what  it  ought  to  do ;  and  by  the  Liverpool  Financial 
Keform  Association  that  the  prosperity  arising  out  of  the  Peel 
and  Gladstone  tariffs  is  nothing  as  compared  with  what  would 
result  from  the  completion  oi  free  trade  by  the  abolition  of 
custom-houses.  How  shortsighted  we  are  where  our  owa 
interests  seem  to  be  threatened ! 

The  fears  of  the  trades  unionists  appear  to  me  to  be  founded 
on  a  fallacy,  which  may  be  formulated  thus :  ^  The  skilled  work 
required  by  society  is  a  certain  and  limited  quantity;  the 
more  there  is  done  to-day  the  less  there  will  be  left  to  do  to- 
morrow ; '  whereas  the  exact  contrary  is  true.  A  contractor  or 
employer  only  enters  upon  work  when  he  foresees  a  profit; 
and  the  more  rapidly  his  capital  is  recouped  the  larger  is  his 

f>rofit  and  the  greater  is  his  capacity  and  his  willingness  to 
iirnish  future  employment.  I  repeat  that  what  we  need  is 
more  capital  seeking  employment ;  if  it  comes  by  saved  wages 
in  the  hands  of  working  men,  so  much  the  better  for  them ; 
but  it  is  far  better  in  the  hands  of  the  masters  than  non- 
existent ;  and  it  is  my  thorough  belief  that  if  masons,  brick- 
layers, joiners,  and  all  other  workmen  could  be  persuaded  to  do 
regularly  as  much  work  as  is  healthily  possible,  and  to  do  it 
as  well  as  possible,  so  as  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  their  various 
products,  there  would  not  only  be  plenty  of  work  and  good 
pay  for  the  whole  of  the  present  skilled  workmen,  but  also  for 
as  many  more  as  would  choose  to  join  those  trades.  Instead 
of  this  an  early  riser  in  Manchester  may  see  workmen  sitting 
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about  on  doorsteps  near  the  city  boundaries  waiting  for  the 
clock  to  strike  before  they  begin  to  walk  to  out-of-town  jobs, 
lest  they  should  be  upon  the  ground  too  early. 

The  nation  has  now  recognised  the  necessity  of  elemen- 
tary instruction  to  such  an  extent  as  will  enable  the  willing 
scholar  to  continue  his  own  education ;  and  it  also  offers  facili- 
ties for  instruction  in  science.  The  members  of  trades  unions 
in  their  capacity  of  citizens  no  doubt  aided  in  passing  the 
Education  Bills ;  and  the  Manchester  joiners,  very  much  to 
their  credit,  have  established  science  classes  for  their  appren- 
tices and  young  members ;  but  I  Very  much  doubt  if  it  has  yet 
struck  the  trades  unions  as  a  body  that  their  exclusiyeness  will 
be  felt  much  more  keenly  by  educated  candidates  for  admission 
to  their  various  trades  than  by  those  who  are  ignorant,  and 
that  as  patrons  of  education  they  will  be  responsible  for  this 
increased  suffering  by  the  rejected  candidates  who  have  passed 
through  our  schools. 

To  lessen  pauperism  and  crime  is  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  which  an  individual  or  a  society  can  pursue,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  trade  societies,  and  especially  those  which  have 
also  sickness  and  burial  funds,  do  amongst  their  own  members 
a  fair  share  of  this  work;  and  by  their  superannuation  funds 
they  meet  necessities  which  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
But  here,  again,   by  their  exclusiveness  they  condemn  other 

J)eople  to  poverty,  and  they  leave  to  the  workhouse  men  and 
lEumlies  who,  apart  from  these  restrictive  rules,  might  have 
entered  skilled  trades,  increased  the  wealth  of  society,  and 
kept  their  own  independence. 

Improved  dwellings  for  the  poor  are  a  great  necessity,  if 
we  are  to  increase  their  domestic  comfort  and  decrease  the 
death-rate.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  a  great 
outcry  about  rents  having  gone  up  very  much  within  the  last 
few  years.  Inquiry  will  show  that  the  old  cottages  are  still 
cheaper  rented  than  the  new  ones,  the  fact  being  that  cottages 
cannot  be  built  to  be  remunerative  except  at  prices  which 
justify  the  increase  of  rents  on  the  old  ones.  Raw  material 
and  labour  are  dear,  and  the  masons,  brickmakers,  bricklayers, 
joiners,  plumbers,  and  others  must  share  the  responsibility  of 
making  it  possible  for  landlords  to  get  higher  rents,  and  thus 
making  it  impossible  for  the  poor  to  occupy  the  improved 
dwellings  which  are  so  necessary  for  their  health  and  comfort. 

The  growth  of  capital  is  also  hindered  by  the  rules  which 
govern  work.  A  labourer  must  not  lay  a  brick,  although  he 
might  be  able  to  do  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer  and  the 
owner  of  the  job ;  and  in  small  jobs  work  may  stand  for  days 
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and  wages  be  wasted  on  one  man  who  is  simply  loafing  about 
waiting  for  another.  None  but  a  regular  plasterer  must  nail  a 
lath,  although  a  labourer  could  do  it  quite  as  well ;  and  it 
often  happens  that  joiners  have  to  wait  for  bricklayers,  or 
bricklayers  for  joiners,  or  both  wait  for  the  plumber,  when 
apart  from  these  rules  the  work  could  very  well  go  on. 

The  chainmakers  are  not  satisfied  witii  restricting  the  ad- 
missions to  their  trade  and  preventing  a  woman  chainmaker  from 
teaching  her  husband  or  her  children,  but  they  attempt  also  to 
dictate  who  shall  become  employers,  and  make  a  rule  to  the 
effect  that  a  man  shall  not  work  for  an  unrecognised  employer. 
With  such  societies  and  such  rules  the  millions  who  are  outside 
the  skilled  trades  have  not  a  fair  chance  in  the  world ;  they 
are  driven  into  semi-pauper  occupations,  or  left  entirely  to 
chance;  their  temptations  to  wrong-doing  are  increased  by 
their  Avretched  position ;  they  fill  our  workhouses  and  our 
prisons ;  and  when  it  is  attempted  in  these  last  places  to  put 
into  their  hands  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  living  auer 
their  discharge,  the  trade  societies  fall  upon  them  again  and 
demand  of  the  Government  that  they  be  still  kept  in  ignorance, 
lest  the  members  of  trades  societies  should  be  injured. 

And  now  there  is  talk  of  a  federation  of  all  trades  societies, 
to  enable  them  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  their  organisa- 
tion to  bear  upon  any  one  point  at  any  time ;  say^  for  instance, 
to  prevent  a  woman  chainmaker  in  Staffordshire  from  teaching 
her  husband  or  children  to  make  a]chain  or  a  trace ;  or  to  force  a 
hat  manufacturer  or  a  cooper  to  discharge  a  workman  who  has 
had  the  presumption  to  make  an  application  for  work  directly 
to  the  employer  instead  of  to  his  workmen.  Think  of  the 
position  of  an  employer  full  of  orders,  but  having  by  some 
means  unintentionally  displeased  his  workmen,  and  yet  having 
to  depend  on  them  to  introduce  additional  workmen  to  his 
shop ! 

On  this  subject  of  federation  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  writes  m 
the  *  Industrial  Review  '  as  follows  : — *  The  French  word 
**  solidarity,"  which  means  a  leaning  of  men  on  each  other  for 
support,  and  a  sustaining  of  men  by  each  other  in  a  sense  of 
common  needs,  common  duties,  and  common  benefits,  explains 
best  what  trades  unionism  most  requires.  Our  trades  unionists 
have  talked  of  federation  as  a  means  of  more  powerful  action 
for  common  purposes,  but  they  will  make  a  great  mistake  if 
they  do  not  teach  federation  and  its  meaning  before  they 
venture  too  far  in  its  practice.  Everything  in  connection 
with  the  movements  of  our  unionists  is  sectionalised  and 
localised  in  action ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  an  informing 
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thought  should  not  be  sent  everywhere  by  common  effort. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  are  wasted  annually  that  mi^ht 
be  saved  if  a  sound  system  of  teaching  was  carried  on  by 
qualified  men,  employed  by  means  of  a  general  fund,  who,  by 
delivering  lectures,  attending  meetings,  and  in  other  ways, 
would  double  the  force  of  the  existing  societies  by  thought  if 
not  by  numbers.' 

With  proper  objects  and  proper  teaching  nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  advice  thus  given  by  Mr.  Jones ;  T)ut  if  this 
federation  is  to  be  for  the  present  principal  objects  of  the 
trades  societies,  and  if  these  objects  are  to  be  achieved  after 
the  present  fashion,  then  we  shall  soon  have  a  national  federa- 
tion  of  skilled  workmen  on  one  side  and  a  national  federation  of 
employers  on  the  other,  both  armed  to  the  teeth  and  drawn  up 
in  battle  array ;  and  we  shall  soon  have  a  social  war  which  will 
go  far  to  produce  mutual  ruin. 

Let  us  try  to  estimate  the  rival  forces  to  this  strife. 
Reference  to  the  census  returns  will  show  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  connected  with  the  skilled  occupations 
where  trades  unions  exist  is  2,894,862.  This  number  includes 
old  and  young,  employers  and  workpeople,  of  all  grades — 
unionists  and  non-unionists.  From  another  table  which  covers 
about  two- thirds  of  the  same  trades,  but  is  confined  to  persons 
of  twenty  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  the  number  is  933,739  ; 
and  adding  the  same  proportion  for  the  trades  omitted  in  the 
second  table,  the  total  is  then  1,147,091.  •  It  is  an  extrava- 
gant estimate  to  allow  that  one  half  of  the  adults,  including 
employers  and  employed,  are  members  of  trades  unions,  but 
on  that  basis  the  total  members  would  be  573,595.  Now,  the 
heads  of  families  in  England  and  Wales,  against  the  bulk  of 
whom  these  societies  attempt  to  protect  themselves,  are  about 
eight  and  a  half  times  as  many,  after  deducting  the  upper 
classes;  and  all  these  people  are  told  that  the  members  of 
trades  societies  have,  by  means  of  their  better  technical  educa- 
tion, earned  a  monopoly  of  skill  and  the  right  to  dictate  which 
of  the  sons  of  the  outsiders  (if  any)  shall  be  lifted  out  of  the 
mire  of  ignorance  and  clumsiness.  And  the  defence  for  this 
position  is  that  other  people — to  wit,  barristers,  solicitors, 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  druggists — do  the  same  thing.  To 
which  I  reply  that  the  statement  is  not  true  ;  and  if  it  were  true 
it  would  be  no  justification.  There  is  really  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  barristers  to  be  admitted,  for  any  person  of  good 
character  who  chooses  to  follow  the  proper  course  of  study  so 
as  to  pass  the  examinations  will  be  called.  Any  solicitor  can 
have  two  articled  clerks  at  the  same  time,  so  that  if  they  all 
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acted  upon  their  liberty  the  profession  would  be  trebled  in 
five  years.  Any  person  who  chooses  to  follow  the  proper 
course  of  study  so  as  to  pass  the  necessary  examinations  may 
be  a  physician,  or  a  surgeon,  or  a  dispensing  druggist.  And 
surely  it  is  not  unwise  to  have  a  guarantee  for  the  efficiency  of 
persons  in  whose  charge  the  lives,  property,  and  reputations  of 
their  clients  are  placed.  But  even  if  these  and  all  the  other 
professions  followed  out  the  practices  of  the  trades  unions  it 
would  only  heap  additional  injustice  upon  those  who  are 
excluded,  and  so  far  from  justifying  the  practice,  would  simply 
leave  a  greater  mass  of  wrong  to  protest  against  and  to  undo. 

If  one  could  thoroughly  approve  the  objects  of  the  unions 
there  would  still  be  plenty  of  room  to  take  exception  to  the 
manner  in  which  those  objects  are  pursued.  They  aU  profess 
that  to  strike  work  is  only  a  last  resort  against  injustice,  and 
probably  their  best  men  mean  it  to  be  so ;  but  views  of  justice 
and  injustice  differ,  and  the  average  EngUshman,  especially 
when  uneducated,  is  a  fighting  animal,  and  there  is  always  a 
tendency  with  such  men  to  hunt  up  grievances,  and  to  rush  to 
their  strongest  argument  at  once.  And  certainly  a  newspaper 
reader  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  every  other  course 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  had  been  tried  and  had  failed, 
when  he  finds  such  a  list  of  strikes  as  I  now  direct  your 
attention  to  all  on  hand  at  one  time.  I  have  taken  the  cases 
from  the  *  Industrial  Review '  of  August  4  and  September  1, 
and  from  ^  Capit^  and  Labour '  of  September  5  ;  and  I  think 
that  my  hearers  will  agree  that  such  a  list  would  not  be 
possible  if  the  last  resort  of  diplomacy  was  not  fearfully  near 
to  the  first : — 

From  August  4  to  September  5  the  '  Industrial  Review  * 
and  ^  Capital  and  Labour '  reported  strikes  in  all  the  following 
trades,  the  length  of  strike  varying  from  one  to  twenty  weeks: 
—  1.  The  shipwrights  on  the  Clyde,  twenty  weeks.  2.  The  iron 
and  coal  trades  of  South  Staffordshire,  seventeen  weeks.  3.  The 
iron  trades  of  the  North  of  England.  4.  The  nail  makers  of 
Staffordshire.  5.  The  colliers  of  Durham.  6.  The  London 
masons.  7.  The  colliers  of  Kilbum.  8.  The  colliers  of 
South  Wales.  9.  The  miners  of  Scotland.  10.  The  joiners 
of  Manchester,  Wolverhampton,  Kendal,  and  various  other 
places.  11.  The  plate  lock  makers  of  Wolverhampton.  12. 
The  colliers  of  South  Yorkshire.  13.  The  colliers  at  Silk- 
stone  and  Dodworth.  14.  The  Stonemasons  at  Lancaster. 
15.  The  hinge  makers  of  Ashton.  16.  The  colliers  at  Ryhope, 
near  Sunderland.     17.  The  cotton  spinners  at  Bolton. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  this  Bolton  case.    If 
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the  proposed  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  be  submitted  to^  the 
piece-work  wages  will  be  nominally  just  as  they  were  in 
1851 5  but  still  leaving  to  the  workpeople  the  advantage  in 
weekly  income  arising  out  of  the  improvements  made  in 
machinery  in  the  meantime.  The  workpeople  have  offered  to 
work  on  for  two  years  at  present  rates,  and  risk  any  improve- 
ment in  trade.  But  trade  may  get  worse  instead  of  better, 
and  this  would  ruin  the  small  employers.  The  workpeople 
have  also  proposed  to  work  short  time,  but  this  would  be 
equaUy  unfortunate  for  small  employers.  Short-time  working, 
by  decreasing  the  production  without  decreasing  the  standing 
charges,  raises  the  cost  of  the  article  produced,  and  so  renders 
it  less  marketable.  There  seems  to  be  amongst  working  men 
no  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  when  full  time  working  is 
done  at  a  loss  short  time  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  is  probably 
done  at  a  greater  loss.  In  old  times,  when  the  operative 
cotton  spinner  owned  his  spinning-jenny  and  worked  it  by 
hand  at  his  own  home,  and  the  weaver  carried  his  yarn  from 
the  warehouse  to  his  cottage  and  returned  it  as  cloth,  the 
employer,  by  putting  his  workpeople  on  short  time,  or  by 
stopping  them  altogeflier,  lost  only  a  portion  of  what  he  would 
have  gained  by  a  larger  output ;  but  the  standing  charges 
of  a  cotton  mill  in  rent  and  taxes  and  wages  to  keep  the 
machinery  in  order  are  so  great,  that  to  work  short  time  will 
often  add  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  producing 
yam  or  cloth,  and  would  therefore  only  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  employers,  and  especially  of  those  in  small  concerns. 
I  have  now  before  me  returns  from  a  mill  working  on  a  capital 
of  about  35,000/.,  which  has  been  pulled  out  of  insolvency 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  simply  by  an  increased 
output.  The  machinery  is  quite  up  to  average,  it  is  well 
managed,  and  the  weekly  estimates  of  results  now  vary  from  a 
profit  of  20/.  to  a  loss  of  about  the  same  sum,  according  to  the 
market  for  cotton  and  cloth ;  but  if  I  turn  to  Whitsun  week  or 
the  fair  week  for  an  illustration  of  what  short  time  would  do, 
I  find  the  loss  jumping  up  to  40/.  or  50/.  For  ten  years  the 
shareholders  in  this  concern  have  only  received  two  dividends,^ 
so  that  it  has  reaUy  been  worked  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hands  and  the  public. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  years  about  the  profits 
made  by  the  joint-stock  mills  at  Oldham,  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  shares  are  held  by  working  men.  And  in  times 
of  good  trade  these  shareholders  have  done  extremely  well, 
because  a  large  portion  of  their  working  capital  is  held  on  loan 
at  5  per  cent,  interest.     Thus  if  a  concern  >yith  30,000/.  share 
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and  70,000/.  loan  capital  makes  a  profit  of  15  per  cent.,  and 
pays  5  per  cent,  on  loan  capital,  then  there  is  left  33f  per 
<;ent.  for  the  shareholders.     But  if  the  same   concern  makes 
nothing  it  must  still  pay  out  of  capital  5  per  cent,  to  the  loan- 
holders,  which  is  equal  to  a  dividend  of  3^  per  cent  on  the 
whole  capital.      I    give    here   a  return   of   three  of  these 
•companies : — 

Lansdowne  Spinning  Company. 

Share  capital,  15,965/.     Loan  capital,  24,610/.  18^.  Id. 

QUARTERLY  PROHT  OB  LOSS. 
November  1876.  February  1877.  May  1877. 

Loss,  44/.  la,  11^.     Loss,  264/.  18«.  8^.      Loss,  751/.  lbs,  id, 

Gladstone  Spinning  Company. 
Share  capital,  49,199/.  4^.  Id.     Loan  capital,  40,060/.  lbs.  Id. 

QUARTERLY   PROFIT   OR   LOSS. 

November  1876.  February  1877.  May  1877. 

Profit,  138/.  4a.  lOd.     Loss,  765/.  8«.  8d.     Loss,  2,993/.  12j.  Cd 

Albert  Mill  Company. 
Share  capital,  20,053/.  0«.  6c?.       Loan  capital,  24,707/.  16«.  Id. 

QUARTERLY   PROFIT   OR   LOSS. 
December  1876.  March  1877.  June  1877. 

Profit,  892/.  6«.  3c/.      Profit,  464/.  65.  3c/.     Profit,  3/.  17«.  Id. 

And  perhaps  the  most  significant  proof  of  the  present  coih 
ditiou  of  trade  is,  that  whilst  the  workpeople  talk  of  resisting 
a.  rieduction  of  wages,  most  of  the  joint-stock  companies,  whose 
shares  are  very  largely  held  by  working  men,  are  joining  the 
association  of  employers. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  wages  are  to  rise  in  times  of 
good  trade,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  they  should  fall  in  bad 
times,  and  that  if  ever  there  was  reason  for  a  reduction  in  the 
cotton  trade  now  is  the  time.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult 
to  get  credit  for  truthfulness  when  the  truth  is  not  agreeable. 

The  universal  distrust  which  is  caused  by  the  continued 
existence  of  opposing  camps  of  masters  and  workmen  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  we  have  to  contend  against,  and  the 
demoralising  effects  are  very  sad.  In  the  beginning  of  June 
the  South  Lancashire  coalowners  gave  notice  of  a  reduction  of 
wages.  The  working  miners  met  at  Wigan,  and  under  advice 
of  their  leaders  resolved  that  the  reduction  was  entirely 
uncalled  for,  and  declared  that  they  would  resist  it  On 
June  6  appeared  a  letter  in  the  '  Manchester  Examiner '  citing 
the  writer's  experience  of  collieries  in  the  Wigan  district,  in 
South  Yorkshire,  in  South  Staffordshire,  and  in  South  Wales, 
^hich  were  all  working  at  an  actual  loss ;  also  of  one  cofti 
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company  which   was  winding  up  in  Chancery^  and  of  fi  ve- 
er SIX  applications  for  the  situation  of  colliery  manager  by 
men  whose  idleness  was  caused  by  the  closing  of  collieries  in. 
consequence  of  their  great  losses.     He  stated  also  the  case  of  a 
director  of  a  colliery  company,  who,  in  order  to  keep  going, 
had  been  forced  to  make  a  large  contract  for  coal  at  1«.  a  ton 
less  than  it  cost  at  the  pit  bank.     I  have  inquired  into  tho 
circumstances  of  these  cases,  and  am  prepared  to  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  statements.     On  June  13  appeared  a  reply 
to  the  letter,  signed  a  ^  A  Kersley   Collier.'      Referring  to 
the  above-named  contract,  he  says :  ^  Either  the  director  must 
be  a  fool  or  your  readers  dolts  to  believe  it.'      Here  is  no 
conception  of  the  fact  that  it  might  be  simply  a  greater  money 
loss  to  stop  working  than  to  sell  coal  under  cost  price,  ta 
say  nothing  of  the  trouble  caused  by  stopping  and  uirowing 
1,000  men  out  of  work.     And  the  threatened  strike  took  place> 
and  lasted  for  some  weeks  before  the  reduction  was  submitted 
to.     In  the  cotton  trade,  as  I  have  just  shown,  the  losses  at 
the  present  time,    except  in  the  most    modem  mills,  where 
the  appliances  are  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  are  very  large.     A 
considerable  portion  of  the  fine  spinning  mills  in  Manchester 
are  wholly  or  partially  idle,  and  some  of  the  best  in  Bolton 
were  in  the  same  condition  previous  to  the  strike,  whilst  stocks  of 
yam  are  unprecedentedly  heavy,  and  have  gone  down  ruinously 
in  price.     And  yet  some  2,000  unionists  turn  out  13,000  work- 
people in  Bolton  rather  than  submit  to  a  temporary  reduction 
of  5  per  cent,  in  wages. 

I  suspect  that  the  most  intelligent  leaders  of  unions  have 
now  a  very  hard  task.  They  have  taught,  and  perhaps  be- 
lieved, that  if  workmen  were  only  united  they  could  easily 
raise  wages  and  diminish  the  hours  of  work.  And  the  late 
years  of  prosperity  seemed  to  favour  their  theory.  They,^ 
therefore,  gained  the  trust  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  because  the  rise  of  unions  and  the  rise  of  wages 
were  synchronous  the  unions  were  credited  with  a  result  with 
which  they  had  really  very  little  to  do.  And  now  that 
adversity  has  brought  about  a  different  test,  the  leaders,  who 
know  well  enough  that  wages  must  fall,  find,  like  the  fabled 
Frankenstein,  that  they  are  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the 
power  which  they  themselves  have  created.  If  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  skilled  trades  belonged  at  the  present  moment  to 
the  workmen  instead  of  the  employers,  and  they  found  that  it 
m>uld  not  exchange  for  the  wanted  sum  of  other  products 
needful  for  their  comfort,  they  would  see  at  once  that  they 
must  either  produce  more  or  be  satisfied  with  less  in  exchange ; 
whereas  now,  because  there  are  middlemen  between  them  and 
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their  purchasing  clients,  they  want  to  produce  less  and  to  sacri- 
fice nothing.  Tney  are  evidently  struggling  for  an  impossibility. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  unions  do  sometimes  raise  wages 
for  a  short  period  before  the  rise  would  otherwise  take  plice 
in  prosperous  times^  and  that  they  do  somewhat  delay  their 
fall  in  bad  times,  because  employers  will  rather  suffer  loss  than 
stand  a  strike ;  but  they  do  it  at  such  a  price  by  their  present 
modes  of  action  that  *  the  play  is  not  worth  the  candle.'    For 
there  cannot  be  a  large  addition  of  capital  brought  into  em- 
plojmaent  without  producing  a  competition  for  men,  when  wages 
will  rise  almost  without  an  effort ;  and  when,  as  at  present, 
capital  becomes  unremuneratiye,  no  power  of  union  on  the 
part  of  workmen  can  long  delay  a  fall.     If  unionists  dispute 
this  position^  let  me  ask  the  carpenters  and  joiners  how  it  hap- 
pens that  their  wages  in  Wells  are  only  bd.^  in  Bath  and 
Gloucester  only  6rf.  an  hour,  in  Newark  BJrf.,  in  Atherstone, 
Warwick,  Blaenavon,  Cambridge,  and  Plymouth  B^rf.  ?    And 
yet  there  is  no  strike  in  these  places  to  raise  them  I     Surely  if 
the  power  of  union  be  what  they  represent,  they  treat  these  mem- 
bers very  unfairly ;  whilst  wages  in  London  are  9c/.  an  hour, 
and  in  Manchester  they  are  fighting  for  9\d.     Of  course  every 
sensible  man  knows  that  in  the  first-named  places  extra  capital 
does  not  seek  employment,  whilst  in  the  metropolis  and  in  Man- 
chester it  is  far  otherwise.     Suppose  a  subscription  of  100,OOOt 
be  got  up  to  build  a  new  Cathedral  in  such  a  city  as  Wells; 
would  wages  be  likely  to  remain  at  5rf.  an  hour  ?     The  im- 
proved wages  are  therefore  due  to  the  presence   of  capital, 
and  not  in  any  considerable  degree  to  the  unions.     For  a  few 
years  previous  to  1873  there  was  doubtless  a  large  amount 
of  profit  realised,  especially  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  and 
many  of  the  large  proprietors  used  the  opportunity  to  get  oat 
of  business  and  leave  the  coming  struggle  to  joint-stock  com- 
panies, which  are  ill  able  to  bear  the  present  strain  ;  whilst  a 
large  portion  of  the  profits  then  realised  have  gone  into  land  or 
into  foreign  investments,  of  which  only  the  dividends  come  to 
this  country.     Still  very  large  additions  of  capital  have  gone 
into  employment  in  home  industries  also ;  and  during  the  14 
years  1858  to  1872  we  had  also  net  remissions  of  national 
taxation  of  about  27,000,OOOZ.  per  annum.     Averaging  this 
at  seven  years  equals  189,000,000/.,  which  at   100/.  per  head 
would  find  permanent  employment  for  1,890,000  persons;  and 
if  one-half  of  these  were  heads  of  families,  these  remissions  of 
taxation  alone  being  turned  to  productive  employment  would 
make  room  for  more  than  4^  nuUions  of  extra  persons  to  Kve. 
How  could  such  an  amount  of  capital  be  added  to  our  stock 
without  raising  wages,  especially  in  the  chief  homes  of  indnstryP 
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These  remissions  slone  would  provide  for  the  whole  of  the  in- 
crease of  population  over  the  peiiod. 

Whilst  trade  societieB  have  with  all  their  efforts  controlled 
wages  bnt  very  little,  the  most  strictly  protected  trades  have 
equally  failed  (happily  for  society)  in  restrictiog  the  stipply  of 
labour  to  their  seve^  trades.  If  the  rules  of  some  of  the 
societies  were  strictly  observed  the  trades  themselves  would  die 
out,  for  the  apprentices  allowed  could  not  possibly  replace  the 
journeymen  who  die  or  leave  the  trades ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
increase  of  population,  or  of  increased  demand  for  goods  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Avenues  are  found,  however,  by  which,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  trade  societies,  skilled  workmen  are  in- 
creased somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them.  Thus 
whilst  the  increase  of  population  generally  from  1861  to  1871 
was  about  12^  per  cent,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  various 
trades  was  as  follows: — 

Tncreaae  and  Dtcreate  in  ProtecUd  Trades. 


TradBB 

isei 

1871 

par  wot 

per  cent. 

Engine  drivers,  &c.  . 

10,414 

13,715 

31-7 

Agricultumi  implement  makers 

1,034 

3,617 

249-8 

Machine  makers 

61,266 

106,437 

73-7 

Millwrigbta      .... 

8,218 

7,538 

— 

9  0 

Coachraakers   .... 

18,67i 

22,706 

21-6 

Bailway  carriage,  &,c.  makers    . 

873 

1,894 

116'4 

Builden 

15,6.'i8 

23,129 

47-7 

Joineis,  &c 

177,818 

205,624 

15-6 

Bricklayers       .... 

79,423 

99,945 

25-8 

Masons 

84,403 

95,199 

12-7 

Slaters     

5,267 

6,079 

15-4 

Plaaterera          .... 

18,532 

24,575 

32-6 

Plumbeta          .         .         .         . 

74,258 

103,382 

39-2 

Cabinet    makerei,    npholeterem, 

&0.,  men       .... 

35,038 

48,333 

37-9 

Do.     do.     women     . 

5,999 

8,612 

43-5 

BrickmakeiB,  men     . 

37,768 

36.249 

— 

4-1 

Do.        women 

1,852 

2,530 

36-6 

123,506 

178,114 

44-2 

Nail  manuiactnre,  men 

15,369 

12,367 

— 

24-2 

Do.            women 

10,701 

10,864 

0-9 

HattCTH,  men    .... 

10,730 

13,540 

26-1 

Do.     women 

3,084 

8,238 

1670 

Horiery,men   .         .         .         . 

24,416 

22,367 

— 

9-1 

Do.     women 

2,126 

4,147 

94-5 
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Trades 

1861 

1871 

Increase 
perceat. 

Beemte 

JMrCMt 

j  Woollen  and  ^orated  manufac- 

ture, men      .... 

128,956 

126,756 

17 

'  Do.     do.      women  . 

101,619 

123,907 

21-9 

'  Silk  &  ribbon  manu^usture,  men 

43,722 

28,535 

58-2 

Do.     do.     women     . 

71,527 

52,758 

85-8 

Flax,  linen,  and  lace  manuiac- 

ture,  men      .... 

18,860 

15,933 

— 

188 

,  Do.     do.    women     . 

58,751 

52,359 

— 

IH 

Cotton  manufacture,  men  . 

211,277 

200,269 

— 

5-4 

Do.  women       .... 

268,719  285,105 

8-1 

Thus  the  machine  makers  or  amalgamated  engineeis  hire 
increased  almost  six  times  as  fast  as  population ;  the  engine 
drivers  2\  times  as  fast  as  population ;  and  the  agricultand 
implement  makers  (another  branch  of  the  iron  trade)  have  in- 
creased twenty  times  as  fast  as  population ;  and  the  railwty 
truck  and  carriage  makers  have  increased  nine  times  as  fast » 
population. 

Turning  now  to  the  building  trades^  I  do  not  know  what  the 
census  heading  ^  Builders  *  means  unless  it  be  buildinc  con- 
tractors, but  the  persons  thus  classed  have  increased  nearly  four 
times  as  fast  as  the  general  population,  whilst  bricklayers  haye 
doubled  the  rate  of  population ;  plasterers  have  increased  2} 
times  as  fast,  and  plumbers  have  more  than  trebled  the  popu- 
lation rate ;  slaters  have  beaten  population  by  one-fifth ;  and 
the  joiners,  although  they  have  probably  gone  to  some  extent 
into  the  returns  of  railway  carriage  msikers,  builders,  and 
agricultural  implement  makers,  and  have  been  very  largelj 
helped  by  machinery,  still  beat  the  progress  of  population  by 
one-fourth.  The  masons,  probably  owing  to  less  demand  for 
stonework,  have  fallen  by  1  per  cent,  below  the  normal  in- 
crease of  population,  whilst  the  brickmakers  have  actually 
decreased  4  per  cent.,  which  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  increased 
number  of  women  employed  and  to  the  great  increase  in 
machinery  in  their  trade,  an  increase  which  trade  restrictions 
have  helped  to  bring  about.  In  the  iron  manufacture  the 
workpeople  have  increased  3^  times  as  fast  as  the  population ; 
and  in  the  strictly  protected  hatting  trade  the  men  have 
doubled  the  rate  oi  population,  whilst  the  women  employed  in 
that  trade  have  increased  about  nine  times  as  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  hosiery  and  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades 
there  is  a  small  decrease  of  the  men  and  an  increase  of  the 
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women  employed ;  whilst  in  the  silk,  the  flax,  and  the  cotton 
industries  there  is  an  absolute  falling  off  both  of  men  and 
women  employed.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  almost 
throughout  these  trades  there  are  no  barriers  to  admission. 
So  that  whilst  the  strictest  possible  protection  does  not  prevent 
ingress  to  the  trades  where  demand  exists,  the  absence  of  j)ro- 
tection  does  not  increase  the  numbers  in  the  textile  industries. 

What,  then,  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  all  these 
considerations  ?     That  whilst  union  amongst  working  men  for 
ffood  objects  is  very  desirable,  and  whilst  it  is  of  the  utmost 
nnportance  to  encourage  unions  for  the  support  of  the  sick,  for 
contributions  in  cases  of  accident  and  death,  for  removals  from 
place  to  place  according  to  the  state  of  trade,  and  for  pensions 
to  worn-out  workmen,  the  other,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
principal  objects  of  the  unions,  viz.,  to  keep  up  or  raise  the 
rate  of  wages  and  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour,  however 
abstractedly  desirable,  are  only  occasionally  possible  without 
doing  violence  to  the  constitution  of  society ;  and  they  are  pur- 
sued by  such  very  questionable  means  as  to  render  it  doubtful 
whether  the  unions  as  at  present  conducted  are  not  more  pro- 
ductive of  evil  than  of  good.     For  the  very  utmost  that  can 
be  conceded  to  them  is,  that  they  may  possibly  secure  a  rise 
of  wages  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  before  it  would  come 
naturally  out  of  the  extra  capital  seeking  employment,  and 
that  they  may  prevent  a  fall  of  wages  for  a  short  period  after 
it  ought  to  take  place,  simply  because  a  strike  woidd  involve  a 
greater  loss  to  the  employers  than  a  continuance  of  the  higher 
wages ;  and  that  this  is  done  at  the  cost  of  all  the  good  feeling' 
and  mutual  respect  which  ought  to  be  much  more  valuable  than 
5  or  1 0  per  cent,  of  wages.     The  rules  of  the  strictly  protected 
trades  tend  to  demoralise  and  dispirit  the  clever  and  energetic 
workmen  by  forbidding  piece-work  and  overtime,  thus  lessening 
production,  preventing  the  increase  of  capital,  and  hindering 
the  best  men  from  rising  into  the  rank  of  employers,  and  thus 
lessening  the  competition  for  their  own  labour  in  future. 

And  when  the  last  argument — the  strike — ^is  resorted  to, 
the  demoralisation  is  wholesale ;  employers  then  see  their  capi- 
tal rapidly  dissipated  in  standing  charges,  leading  to  ruin  in  an 
individual  case,  and  to  a  public  calamity  when  the  strike  is 
freneral.  The  workmen  and  their  families  are  immediately  cok 
half-rations,  or  are  plunged  deeply  into  debt,  or  are  driven  from 
their  homes  to  work  amongst  strangers,  where  they  have  to 
pay  for  extra  lodgings  and  to  subscribe  heavily  to  the  strike 
fund.  The  family  is  disorganised,  the  education  of  the  children 
is  neglected ;  the  workmen  are  taught  that  the  masters  are  all 
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tyrants,  whom  it  is  quite  fair  to  injure  by  preventing  them 
from  procuring  new  men ;  whilst  men  who  come  to  fill  the 
yacant  places  are  *  blacks '  or  '  knobsticks/  who  are  to  be 
wheedled  away  from  their  work  or  to  be  made  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible,  by  all  the  means  which  the  ingenuibr  of  a  commit- 
tee with  nothing  else  to  do  can  devise  without  bringing  them- 
selves within  the  meshes  of  the  law.  How  is  it  possible  for 
men  thus  employed  to  keep  their  integrity  ?  At  best  they  are 
getting  used  to  idleness ;  at  worst  they  are  active  for  misdiief. 
And  how  can  hundreds  or  thousands  oi  men  who  have  not  even 
the  employment  of  committeemen  lounge  about  for  four  or  five 
months  and  not  be  depreciated  ? 

And  what  of  the  labourers  and  others  who  are  dependent 
on  the  trades  on  strike  ?  They  have  very  little  space  between 
themselves  and  the  relief  boaid  even  when  at  work,  and  the 
inevitable  breakdown  of  self-respect  which  follows  the  receipt  of 
the  pauper  dole  is  too  well-known  to  need  a  word  of  description. 

And  all  this  disoi^auisation  and  demoralisation  is  brought 
about  and  endured  for  an  object  which  when  fairly  attainable  at 
all  could  be  better  attained  without  any  of  the  sacrifice  of  capital 
or  of  moral  tone  which  is  now  almost  perpetual ;  for  in  the  con- 
tinually changing  condition  of  trade  and  the  labour  market  the 
struggle  for  a  rise  of  wages  is  no  sooner  over  than  it  is  necessary 
to  fight  again  against  a  reduction  ;  or,  if  there  be  an  interval  i^ 
all,  the  irritation  is  kept  up  by  quarrels  about  *  privileges.' 

The  only  practicable  way  out  of  the  difiSculty  appears  to 
me  to  be  compulsory  arbitration  in  cases  of  dispute,  each  side 
choosing  one  representative,  and  those  two  choosing  an  umpire. 
Then  strikes  would  be  at  once  abolished,  and  tne  workmen 
would  have  more  time  and  more  temper  1o  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  up  the  restrictive  rules  which  have  not  really 
protected  them,  whilst  they  have  produced  a  sense  of  injustice 
amongst  outsiders,  and  the  piece-work  and  overtime  rules, 
which  tend  to  produce  a  dead  level  amongst  men,  instead  of 
allowing  the  best,  the  most  energetic,  and  deserving  men  to 
rise  into  the  rank  of  employers. 

Should  this  course  be  adopted  and  confidence  in  a  dis- 
interested settlement  in  all  misunderstandings  be  thus  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  again  possible  for  workmen  to  give  themselves 
to  their  occupations  with  all  the  energy  of  genius,  and  to  feel  not 
only  that  *  work  is  worship,'  but  that  work  is  progress,  is  develop- 
ment, is  civilisation ;  for  whilst  study  enlarges  the  capacity  of 
the  mind,  enabling  it  to  grasp  principles,  it  is  during  work  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  is  bom  of  work,  with  all  its  diflicultieSi 
that  these  principles  are  applied  and  made  fruitful  for  good. 
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On  the  Same.     By  John  Gbey. 

BEFOBE  proceeding  to  consider  the  social  effects  of  trades 
unions,  strikes,  and  lock-outs  it  will  be  advisable  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  there  is  any  necessity  for  their  existence. 
For,  if  they  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  working 
class,  what  is  to  be  aimed  at  is  their  improvement  and  not  their 
<sxtinction. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  all  trades  unions  has  been  to 
regulate  wages — to  obtain,  when  possible,  a  rise  of  wages,  and 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  reduction.  The  science  of  political 
economy  shows  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by  a  rigid 
law,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  capital  paid  out  as  wages 
to  the  number  of  the  labouring  population.  But  this  is  only 
true  when  competition  amongst  employers  and  workmen  has 
perfectly  free  operation.  If  employers  combine  together  and 
prevent  the  action  of  competition  against  themselves  wages 
may  for  a  time  be  depressed  below  their  natural  level ;  and  the 
only  protection  workmen  can  find  against  this  unfair  treatment 
is  to  form  amongst  themselves  a  union  whose  combined  action 
will  command  more  respect  from  the  employers  than  that  of 
the  solitary  workman.  Unionists  also  support  the  necessitv 
for  combination  by  an  appeal  to  experience.  An  instance  is 
given  amongst  the  Liverpool  upholsterers,  where  a  single 
operative  applied  for  an  increase  of  wages  and  was  discharged ; 
all  the  hands  then  applied  for  the  same  increase  and  received 
it.  The  position  oi  the  Scottish  miners  seems  to  have  risen 
and  fallen  with  their  Union  without  any  other  disturbing  causes. 
The  least  united  trades  are  stated  to  be  the  worst  off;  and  in 
one  and  the  same  trade  non-unionists  are  represented  as  re- 
ceiving less  wages  than  unionists.  Instances  are  accumulated 
of  successful  efforts  on  the  part  of  societies  to  raise  or  keep  up 
wages,  and  only  very  rare  instances  are  produced  of  a  general 
rise  of  wages  without  combination. 

Strikes  are  the  last  resort  of  unions  for  enforcing  their 
demands  with  the  employers,  but  in  the  best-managed  unions 
an  attempt  is  always  made,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle  the 
matter  amicably,  by  sending  delegates  to  reason  with  the 
employer  about  the  matter  in  dispute. 

Sufficient,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  necessity 
for  trade  unions  under  our  present  industrial  system  is  sup- 
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ported  both  by  the  teachings  of  political  economy  and  by  the 
evidence  of  facts.  And  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  workmen 
in  the  different  trades  to  form  such  unions  is  shown  by  the 
continued  increase  in  the  number  of  unionists. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement  in  even  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  trade- 
unionism  ;  while  some  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  those  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  must  be  considered  as  altogether  us- 
justifiable.  But  this  cannot  fairly  be  urged  as  an  argument 
against  trades  unions,  for  no  form  of  government  has  beenpe^ 
feet  at  its  commencement,  or  has  not  attempted  to  enforce 
laws  that  were  contrary  to  all  true  economic  principles.  When 
trades  unionists  have  been  better  instructed  they  will  not  then 
attempt  to  enforce  such  absurd  rules  as  that  a  master  shall  not 
admit  over  a  certain  number  of  apprentices,  or  that  the  wages 
of  all  unionists,  whatever  their  qualifications,  shall  be  equal 
It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  state  that  these  rules  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  code  of  the  best^rganised  trades  unions. 

Piece-work  is  still  unpopular  with  most  EngUsh  trades 
unions.  The  unionists  state  that  piece-work  causes  the  work- 
man to  overtask  himself,  to  injure  his  health,  and  shorten  the 
period  during  which  he  can  earn  a  livelihood.  And  of  coune 
as  this  means,  if  such  be  the  result  of  piece-work,  that  the 
demands  on  the  union's  sick  and  superannuation  iunds  will  be 
increased,  we  can  see  one  reason  for  the  society's  opposition  to 
the  practice.  It  is  also  often  stated  by  workmen  that  the 
adoption  of  piece-work  will  tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  the 
labourer's  remuneration.  They  say  that  when  employers  find 
that  much  higher  wages  can  be  earned  by  the  workman,  by  his 
greater  exertions  when  on  piece-work,  they  will  gradually 
reduce  the  amount  given  for  the  piece,  until  the  workman  can 
only  earn  his  former  rate  of  wages  when  working  by  day. 
But  this  need  not  at  all  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence, for  it  is  evident  that  when  labour  becomes  more 
efficient  the  profits  on  capital  will  be  greater,  more  capital  will 
be  invested  in  the  particular  trade,  and  wages  increased ;  and 
no  fear  need  be  entertained  by  workmen  that  any  efforts  on 
the  part  of  employers  will  permanently  prevent  this  increased 
amount  of  capital  from  raising  the  labourers'  wages ;  for  this 
attempt  would  be  no  less  futile  than  the  attempt  of  trades 
unions  to  support  the  rate  of  wages  when  the  capital  invested 
has  diminished. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  over-exertion,  Mr.  Brassey 
says :  ^  I  have  no  fear  that  the  workman  will  not  put  forth  h^ 
best  skill  and  greatest  energy  when  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the 
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liope  of  reward.  In  mj  small  experience  I  haye  seen  much 
to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  by  Adam  Smith,  that  work- 
men when  they  are  Kberdly  paid  by  the  piece  are  very  apt  to 
overwork  themselves  and  ruin  their  constitution  in  a  few  years.' 
Without  entering  further  into  the  merits  of  such  questions  as 
piece-work^  which  may  still  be  considered  as  in  some  degree 
open  ones,  or  stopping  to  mention  more  questionable  practices 
supported  by  some  trades  unions,  but  repudiated  by  the  better 
class  of  these  societies,  we  will  proceed  to  discuss  what  we 
consider  to  be  some  of  their  social  effects,  under  the  following 
heads: — 

Firstly.  Their  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  strikes. 

Secondly.  Equalisation  of  wages. 

Thirdly.  Their  effect  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the  workmen. 

Fourthly.  Their  importance  as  benefit  societies. 

Fifthly.  Whether  they  encourage  habits  of  discipline  and 
self-government  amongst  the  working  classes. 

Though  it  be  admitted  that  it  cannot  be  said  of  some  trades 
unions  that  *  they  do  not  encourage  strikes,'  or  *  they  do  not 
aim  at  equalising  wages,'  still  of  the  most  ably  managed  and 
bestorganised  societies  this  may  be  said  to  be  true,  and  those 
of  a  lower  grade  may  surely  be  expected  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  more  intelligent  fellow-workmen  when  they  are  better 
instructed. 

1.  Strikes  must  be  looked  upon  as  unmixed  evils.  The 
amount  of  suffering  they  inflict  upon  the  workmen  is  un- 
questionably very  great ;  and  by  causing  the  machinery  of  the 
capitalist  to  lie  idle  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  capital  is 
rendered  unproductive,  and  the  remainder,  which  had  been 
employed  as  a  wage  fund,  can  only  be  invested  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  All  this  injury  done  to  capital  will  react  unfavourably 
upon  the  wage-rate  of  the  workmen  long  after  the  strike  has 
ceased.  The  only  thing  that  could  justify  a  strike  would  be 
that  it  enables  the  workman  to  obtain  sooner  a  rise  of  wages 
due  to  more  prosperous  trade,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
receiving  the  rise  a  little  sooner,  which  competition  must 
inevitably  bring  in  the  long  run,  would  in  any  case  make  up 
for  the  permanent  loss  caused  by  a  strike.  If  it  could  be 
proved  that  trades  unions  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  strikes 
a  strong  point  will  have  been  made  out  in  their  favour. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  in  the  preface  to 
the  rules  of  their  society  stating  its  objects,  say :  *  The  object 
of  this  society  is  to  raise  from  time  to  time,  by  contributions 
among  the  members  thereof,  funds  for  the  assistance  of  its 
members  when  out  of  work ;  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  sup- 
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port  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  superannuation,  emigration, 
and  for  the  burial  of  members  and  their  wives.'  Here  there 
is  no  reference  to  strikes  or  to  any  attempt  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages.  The  Committee  reporting  on  Trade  Societies,  at  the 
Glasgow  meeting  of  this  Association,  said :  ^  We  are  disposed 
to  beueve  that  leaders  of  a  strike,  where  there  is  no  regularly 
organised  society,  are  likely  to  prove  more  unreasonable  and 
violent  than  where  there  is.  A  large  proportion  of  striken 
appear  to  have  been  precipitated  by  want  of  temper  aod 
courtesy  upon  one  side,  or  on  both;  and  the  facts  collected 
seem  to  show  that  the  executive  of  a  large  society  are  more 
likely  to  take  a  cool  and  moderate  view  of  a  question  in  dis- 
pute than  the  men  engaged  in  the  heat  of  conflict.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied,  however,  that  sometimes  there  is  a  temptation  to 
the  executive  conunittees  to  keep  up  agitation  beyond  what  i& 
necessary,  in  order  to  increase  meir  importance  and  show  their 
zeal ;  but  experience  gradually  teaches  that  the  best  executive 
committee  is  the  one  which  succeeds  in  accommodating  most 
disputes  amicably,  and  whose  zeal  i3  shown  in  maintaining  the 
efficiency  and  prosperity  of  those  auxiliary  institutions  which 
have  generally  formed  important  parts  of  the  organisation  of 
trade  societies.' 

It  ia  found  that  the  more  wealthy  unions  are  less  willing  to 
risk  their  funds  in  unprofitable  disputes  than  those  who  have 
little.     And  indeed  the  way  in  which  most  trades  unions  are 
constituted  is  unfavourable  to  the  origin  of  strikes  from  trivial 
causes.     The  Operative  Masons'  Association  of  Scotland,  for 
instance,  consists  of  a  central  board  of  management,  composed 
of  a  committee  elected  half-yearly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
secretary,  who   is  elected   annually.     Subordinate  lodges  are 
established  all  over  the  country  wherever  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
operatives  of  a  district  to  have  a  lodge  opened.     These  subor- 
dinate lodges  elect  a  full  stafi^  of  officials  for  the  discharge  of 
their  local  duties,  and  indeed  form  each  a  separate  society,  but 
of  course  subject  to  the  control  of  the  central  committee,  to 
whom  they  remit  all  contributions  not  required  for  local  expendi- 
ture.   Any  of  these  separate  lodges  wishing  to  come  out  on  strike 
must  intimate  the  same  to  the  central  board,  stating  the  whole 
facts  and  bearings  of  their  case,  and  make  application  through 
the  central  committee  to  the  whole  association  for  liberty  to 
suspend  labour,  in  order  to  obtain  their  demands.     A  majoritr 
of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  association  must  vote  in  their  favour 
before  they  be  allowed  to  come  out  on  strike.     The  members 
who  by  their  subscriptions  have  hoped  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  consequences  of  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age  are 
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not  likely  to  countenance  a  strike  on  account  of  a  slight  dis- 
pute or  disagreement.  Thus  a  strike  will  be  often  averted  by 
the  central  committee  or  some  of  the  other  lodges  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  lodge  desiring  to  strike  that  their  demands  are 
too  extravagant,  or  that  they  have  chosen  a  wrong  time  to 
enforce  their  claim,  or  by  some  other  means  inducing  them  to 
arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

2.  The  charge  has  often  been  brought  agunst  trades  unions 
that  they  aim  at  establishing  a  uniform  rate  of  wages,  and  pre- 
vent the  superior  workman  from  deriving  the  full  benefit  nrom 
his  superior  skill  and  industry.  But  even  though  a  uniform 
rate  of  wages  were  enforced  the  more  skilful  and  industrious 
workman  would  still  have  a  decided  advantage  over  one  inferior 
in  these  respects,  from  the  certainty  of  employment  in  slack 
times.  This  is  most  valuable  in  fluctuating  trades ;  what  it 
may  amount  to  may  be  estimated  by  the  single  instance  of 
the  Glasgow  painters,  who  are  described  as  lying  idle  every 
year  from  six  to  sixteen  weeks  ;  so  that  the  whole  year  round 
the  average  of  their  wages,  which  nominally  would  be  25«., 
does  not  actually  reach  to  16«.  per  week. 

But  by  no  means  in  all  unions  is  uniformity  enforced.^  In 
many  they  allow  a  man  to  get  more  than  a  certain  minimum 
rate  if  he  can ;  in  some  to  take  less,  though  they  offer  him 
aliment  if  he  strike  for  refusing  less.  The  Coventry  watch- 
makers had  not  yet  (1860)  established  a  uniform  list;  the 
Glasgow  bakers,  who  are  paid  by  time,  receive  weekly  wages 
varying  from  I85.  to  22«.,  according  to  ability ;  and  coopers 
have  three  different  rates  of  weekly  wages,  the  operative 
offering  himself  for  the  rate  at  which  he  estimates  his  worth,  the 
master  accepting  his  estimate  or  employing  him  by  the  piece. 

The  argument  put  forward  by  some  of  the  best  trades 
unions  in  support  of  their  fixing  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  is, 
that  no  candidate  will  be  admitted  into  their  union  unless  it 
be  proved  that  he  is  a  competent  workman,  the  voice  of  the 
employer  being  heard  in  this  decision  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  of  wages  the  workman  has  previously  earned. 
If  this  inspection  were  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  local  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  for  carrying  on  the  particular  trade 
.  taken  into  account,  there  would  be  no  injustice  to  the  employer 
in  the  union  fixing  a  uniform  minimum,  but  rather  an  advan- 
tage, inasmuch  as  it  would  prevent  needy  employers  from 
underselling  him  by  reducing  the  rate  of  wages  below  its 
natural  level. 

>  See  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  this  Association  on  Trade  Societies, 
1860. 
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3.  The  question  as  to  the  effect  of  unions  on  tlie  moral 
character  of  the  workmen  is  one  about  which  there  is  much 
dispute.  In  proof  that  the  moral  character  is  improTcd  by 
unions  it  is  urged  that  the  objects  aimed  at  by  die  society^ 
such  as  short  hours^  half-holidays,  higher  wages,  saving  money 
when  trade  is  brisk,  to  avoid  reduction  when  trade  is  low ;  the 
feeling  that  each  member  has  a  common  interest  with  all  his 
fellow-workmen  in  the  trade,  and  the  emancipation  from  abso- 
lute dependence  on  the  master — ^all  these  must  help  to  raise 
the  workman  as  a  man.  No  society  assists  members  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work  by  their  own  misconduct,  or  ap> 
points  for  its  officers  those  who  have  offended  against  the  law 
of  the  land.  Some  even  suspend  members  for  this  reason. 
In  some  societies,  if  a  member  is  disabled  firom  work  through 
intemperance  or  any  other  improper  conduct,  he  forfeits  the 
benefit  bestowed  in  such  cases  by  the  society. 

4.  In  considering  the  social  effects  of  trades  unions  it  would 
be  unjust  to  leave  out  the  amount  of  good  they  do  as  benefit 
societies ;  in  point  of  fact,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  theb 
income  is  devoted  to  this  purpose.  For  instance,  during  the 
past  year  the  Amalgamated  Engineers'  Society,  out  of  a  total 
annual  expenditure  of  109,700/.,  paid  only  1,636/.  for  the  sup- 
port of  members  out  on  strike.  Mr.  Brassey  on  the  subject 
says :  *  We  shall  do  well  to  encourage  every  effort  which  onr 
working  people  are  making  to  ensure  themselves  against  the 
risk  of  scanty  employment  and  the  degradation  of  pauperism. 
We  cannot  but  honour  and  admire  the  sentiments  of  fraternal 
sympathy  which  prompt  men  to  promote  each  other's  advance- 
ment in  life  by  that  mutual  aid  and  support  which  these 
societies  are  intended  to  afford.' 

Of  course  the  workman  might  make  the  same  provision 
against  disablement  by  sickness,  accident,  or  old  age,  by  pay- 
ing his  contributions  to  an  ordinary  benefit  society,  altogether 
unconnected  with  trade  questions ;  but  when  both  are  neces- 
sary for  the  workman  the  management  can  be  done  more 
cheaply  when  the  two  are  joined  in  one ;  and  the  interest  which 
the  great  body  of  members  have  in  preserving  the  funds  for 
benefit  purposes  acts  as  a  very  important  check  upon  the 
action  of  the  few  who  may  wish  to  apply  funds  to  enable 
them  to  engage  in  strikes  against  their  employers. 

5.  In  the  last  place,  I  would  submit  that  unions  encourage 
discipline  and  habits  of  self-government  amongst  workmen. 

As  long  as  capital  and  labour  are  possessed  by  different 
individuals,  and  the  price  paid  for  labour  is  settled  by  bar- 
gaining, as  in  the  case  of  every  other  saleable  commoditji 
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strikes  and  lock-outs,  which  are  the  refusal  of  either  party  to 
as^ree  to  the  bargain,  will  never  entirely  be  got  rid  of.  Con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  may  effect  much,  but  they  can  no 
more  be  expected  to  render  trade  disputes  impossible  than  to 
render  war  impossible.  Trade  disputes  will  alone  become 
impossible  when  the  rival  interests  of  labour  and  capital  have 
teen  united  under  the  industrial  system  of  co-operation.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  this  system  has 
hitherto  been  the  want  of  self-restraint  and  habits  of  self- 
government  amongst  the  working  classes.  Or,  to  state  it  in 
the  words  of  an  eminent  political  economist :  '  Industry,  when 
carried  on  by  associations  of  labourers,  requires  from  them  a 
high  moral  standard  of  conduct.  They  must  repose  con- 
fidence in  one  another,  they  must  have  sagacity  to  select  the 
hest  men  as  managers ;  and  when  managers  have  been  selected 
they  must  be  obeyed.  Unless  great  prudence  be  exercised  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  large  profits  realised  when  trade  is 
prosperous  will  be  expended,  and  there  will  not  be  accumulated 
«  sufficient  reserve  to  meet  difficulties  in  adverse  times.  Years 
may  elapse  before  the  majority  of  artisans  will  possess  these 
industrial  virtues ;  when,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  there 
are  at  the  present  time  many  labourers  who,  in  spite  of  all  dis- 
advantages of  imperfect  education,  have  successfully  carried 
on  various  trades  on  the  co-operative  principle,  it  may  with 
confidence  be  anticipated  that  in  the  course  of  time  wealth 
will  be  chiefly  produced  by  labourers  who  supply  the  capital 
tlieir  industry  requires.' 

We  have  here  an  enumeration  of  the  industrial  virtues 
required  for  the  successful  adoption  of  co-operation  and  a  con- 
fident prediction  of  its  general  prevalence  in  the  future.  Do 
not  trades  unions  to  a  considerable  extent  foster  such  virtues  ? 
Many  of  the  societies  have  organisations  of  an  elaborate 
character,  and  have  a  machinery  for  taking  the  votes  of  the 
trade  at  once  simple  and  effectual ;  and  in  many  trades  no 
strike  can  be  authorised  until  the  question  has  been  discussed 
by  several  committees.  The  closer  study  which  the  committees 
of  trades  unions  have  been  giving  to  the  bearing  of  the  state  of 
trade  upon  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  and  the  dissemination  of 
the  information  amongst  their  members,  must  exercise  a  bene- 
ficial influence  in  giving  men  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  trade  must  be  carried  on. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert  (Tamworth)  (Secretary  to  the  Education 
Department)   regretted  to    find   that   so   intelligent  a  man    as  Dr. 
Watts  found  it  necessary  to  furbish  old  arguments,  some  of  which  had 
been  disproved  by  later  experience.     Tra^des  unions  were,  like  other 
social  experiments,  subject  to  the  same  law  as  all  tentative  efforts.    In 
moral  as  in  physical  science,  experiments  failed,  but  the  object  whea 
worthy  of  attainment  was  eventually  promoted  by  the  experience  of 
failures.     The  mistakes  which  had  been  made  about  piece-work  and 
apprenticeship  were  being  redeemed  as  the  light  of  education  and  ex- 
perience showed  economical  error.      Dr.   Watts  had  postulated  for 
trades  unions  the  spirit  of  Christian  missionary  work.      Was  this  to 
be  foimd  in  the  efforts  of  capitalists  ?  He  did  full  justice  to  the  eamestr 
ness  of  many  employers,  but  afler  all  what  was  at  the  root  of  their  en- 
deavours as  a  body? — the  desire  to  make  money.  But  it  was  so  ordered 
that  men's  selfish  instincts  led  them  to  do  what  was  for  the  good  of 
mankind ;  and  similarly  as  regards  trades  imions.     He  did  not  denj 
the  selfish  motives  which  lay  behind  them,  he  only  claimed  reoognitian 
of  the  same  principle  that  honest  and  legitimate  selfish  work  was  not 
without  its  advantage  to  all.     Now  as  regards  trades  unions,  there  yiu 
one  inestimable  advantage — it  brought  the  men  tmder  the  force  of 
public  opinion  in  a  way  in  which  as  individuals  they  could  be  only 
more  slowly  reached.     There  had  been  rough  work  at  the  beginning 
of  trades  unions,  and  the  word  rattening  had  an  ugly  name.     It  was  aa 
bad  as  horseplay  in  certain  crack  regiments.     Happily,  under  the  Ibrce 
of  public  opinion  it  was  &st  becoming  a  tradition  of  the  past.    Further, 
trades  unions  supplied  the  two  great  levers  of  mankind — ^union  and 
hope — union,  which  bound    the  working  men  together,   a  princijde 
much  needed  among  the  working  classes,  where  individuality  was  too 
much  developed,  and  respectability  was  gauged  by  the   perseverance 
with  which  the  latter    men  kept  to   themselves;    and   hope,  which 
though  it  sometimes  was  mere  illusion,  gave  a  stimulus  hx  superior  to 
the  bread  and  beer  stimulus.     When  he  heard  the  bad  condition  of 
trade  ascribed  to  trades  unions  only,  he  was  accustomed  to  put  thia 
question  to  employers :  '  Can  you  honestly  say  that  a  large  part  of  the 
depression  of  which  you  complain  is  not  due  to  the  rush  of  capital 
into  a  profitable  trade  V     He  had  never  yet  found  a  capitalist  who  did 
not  allow  that  this  rush  of  capital,  tending  to  over-production,  had  not 
largely  affected  the  condition  of  business.     The  paper  trade  was  at 
the  present  time  an  instance  of  this.     The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
gaining  wisdom.     Notice  the  proposal  of  the  Bolton  operatives  to  accept 
a  reduction  of  five  per  cent,  if  they  were  guaranteed  for  two  year* 
against  a  further  reduction.     Witness,  again,  the  proposal  among  coal 
miners  of  South  Staffordshire  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale  for  wages,  and 
their  recommendation  of  a  trial  of  the  double-shift  experiment.    This 
plan  recommended  long  since  by  Mr.  Brassey  might  yet  be  productiTe 
of  great  results.     To  recapitulate — it  was  not  fair  to   overlook  the 
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ecessity  of  many  fiEulures  in  social  experiments  before  success  was. 
ttained.  It  was  wise  to  recognise  that  selfish  motives  seized  both 
lasses  now  in  opposition — it  was  well  to  remember  that  Providence 
•verroled  this  selfishness.  Trades  unions  were  to  be  supported  a& 
wringing  men  under  the  force  of  public  opinion — as  raising  the  least- 
ducaced  classes  by  imion  and  hope.  The  evils  of  depression  of  trade 
rere  due  to  the  misuse  of  capital  as  weU  as  to  the  wrong  demands  oi 
abour.  The  class  to  whom  these  evils  were  alone  attributed  was  at 
east  gaining  in  wisdom. 

Mr.  William  Hotle  (Buiy)  said  that  as  he  should  have  the  privi- 
^e  of  reading  a  Paper  during  llie  Congress  which  would  give  his  views 
m  trade,  and  incidentally  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion,  he 
hould  occupy  only  a  few  minutes  with  his  remarks  now.  With  regard 
0  the  two  Papers  which  had  been  read,  he  did  not  notice  any  great 
liscrepancy  between  them.  What  was  condemned  in  the  one  was,. 
;enersdly  speaking,  condemned  in  the  other,  and  had  reference  mainly 
0  evils  which  did  not  now  exist  in  r^ard  to  the  better  class  of  organic 
ations.  In  his  own  opinion  the  great  objection  to  trades  unions  was 
his: — They  did  not  act  up  to  the  principle  on  which  he  would  insist — 
iz.  that  whether  employers  or  workmen  combined,  the  combinaiion 
hould  be  for  the  general  benefit,  and  not  for  a  sectional  benefit.  He 
tad  himself  been  for  some  twenty  years  employed  amongst  workmen,, 
nd  for  twen^  years  more  he  had  been  an  employer.  He  therefore 
new  a  good  deal  about  the  working  class,  and  he  had  noticed  this,  that 
rhilst  trades  imions  temporarily  assisted  in  raising  wages  in  their  own 
lepartments,  yet  by  keeping  people  out  of  emplojrment  they  had  tended 
0  keep  wages  down  in  others,  and  their  efiect  had  in  the  aggregate 
teen,  not  beneficial,  but  detrimental.  His  point  was  this,  that  tiie  ob- 
ect  in  view  shoidd  be  an  advance  in  the  wages  of  the  working  classes 
11  round,  and  not  in  any  one  particular  department  of  labour.  Look- 
ng  at  the  question  from  an  employer's  point  of  view,  he  would  take  as 
n  illustration  the  case  of  the  bleachers  of  Lancashire,  who  had  a  union 
0  keep  up  their  prices.  When  he  first  heard  of  that,  it  struck  him  as 
^eing  very  wrong,  because  those  merchants  who  wanted  to  do  business 
n  cloth  had  to  pay  more  for  it,  hence  the  bleacher  profited,  but  it  waa 
A  the  expense  of  the  general  community.  Such  a  combination  was  not 
»roper,  and  that  was  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  trades  unions  generally 
&  they  now  existed,  that  they  sought  to  bring  more  money  into  the 
K)ckets  of  certain  classes  at  the  expense  of  other  classes ;  whereas  com- 
bination ought  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  and  not  for 
he  benefit  of  a  section  of  that  public  only.  His  own  opinion  was  that 
he  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  evils  that  afflicted  society  in  reference 
0  wages  and  trades,  was  that  the  money  when  earned  should  be  rightly 
ised  both  by  employers  and  by  employed.  It  had  been  said,  that  if 
he  capital  of  the  country — the  wages  fund  and  the  capital  flmd,  for 
hey  were  virtually  the  same  thing — were  properly  used  to  purchase 
he  necessaries  of  life  and  employ  labour,  trade  would  be  kept  going 
nd  depression  would  be  avoided;  and  he  shared  in  that  view  of  tho 
[uestion.  If  the  capital  and  wages  of  the  country  were  properly  used,, 
ispecially  in  a  country  like  this,  having  so  large  a  trade  with  foreign 
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countries,  trade  would  be  kept  going,  and  we  ootild  not  have  long  periods 
of  depression  Ruch  as  we  now  experienced.  He  had  listened  with  greet 
pleasure  to  both  Papers.  That  of  Dr.  Watts  was  perhaps  a  little  ex- 
treme in  the  illustrations  used,  but  in  principle  he  thought  it  ins 
sound,  and  did  not  at  all  come  into  collision  with  the  Paper  by  Ifr. 
Grey.  Before  sitting  down,  he  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Grey  a  question. 
Mr.  Grey  had  said  tibat  the  trades  unions  were  seeking  to  disseminate 
information  amongst  the  working  classes  as  to  the  causes  operating  to 
produce  bad  trade.  Would  he  be  a  little  more  specific  as  to  what  thott 
efforts  on  the  part  of  trades  unions  were  ? 

Mr.  Grey — What  I  referred  to  was  the  fact  that  some  trades 
societies  are  issuing  circulars  with  reference  to  the  state  of  trade  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston  (London)  did  not  regard  trades  unions 
and  strikes  as  either  an  immixed  evil  or  an  immixed  good.  He 
believed  that  a  great  deal  of  good  had  been  done  by  trades  unions,  for, 
if  there  had  been  no  such  combinations  of  workmen,  the  masters,  he 
feared,  would  have  taken  advantage  of  their  peculiar  and  sometimes 
isolated  position  to  have  taken  more  work  out  of  the  workmen  thin 
they  were  disposed  to  pay  for.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
were  in  England  combinations  not  only  of  workmen,  but  also  of 
masters,  and  those  of  the  latter  were  in  many  instances  as  bad  in  their 
action  as  the  combinations  of  workmen.  Mr.  Lambert  had  directed 
•attention  to  the  principle  of  combinations  of  men,  and  to  the  efiecS 
diey  had  upon  trade,  which  he  said  might  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer 
of  Christianity.  NoW)  it  might  be  remarked  that  trades  had  not  oblj 
been  the  pioneers  of  Christianity,  but  they  had  sometimes  been  the 
pioneers  of  the  very  reverse  of  Christianity.  What  we  had  to  r^ard 
was,  how  far  trades  unionism  was  a  good  and  safe  element  in  this 
country.  It  was  good  so  far  as  it  acted  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  right.  What  he  complained  of  in  trades  unions  was,  that  in  many 
instances  they  had  departed  from  those  fundamental  principles.  The 
great  principle  of  political  economy  was  that  the  wealth  of  the  country 
was  equal  to  the  labour  of  the  country.  The  wealth  of  the  oounti^ 
was  represented  by  the  three  productive  elements  of  that  wealth — via., 
land,  labour,  and  capital ;  while  the  results  of  these  again  were  rent, 
wages,  and  profit.  Take  away  the  kejrstone  of  the  wsh,  and  down 
must  come  liie  whole  structure.  If  labour  was  the  representative  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  then  it  followed  that  half  labour  must  be 
half  wealth.  Here  trades  unions  had  departed  most  distinctly  from  the 
frmdamental  principles  of  right.  They  started  with  this  proposition : 
*  We  will  increase  wages ;  we  will  decrease  labour.'  Now,  that  could 
not  profitably  be  done,  and  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this 
should  be  thoroughly  understood.  If  the  leaders  of  trades  1mioni^<m— 
those  men  who  were  teaching  the  working  classes  at  the  present  time^ 
would  put  into  their  hands  diat  smallest  of  books  on  political  economy 
— '  Fawcett  on  Political  Economy,  for  Beginners ' — ^they  could  not  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  increase  wages  and 
decrease  the  hours  of  labour,  and  yet  keep  up  the  balance  and  relative 
value  of  the  happy  combination  of  land,  labour,  and  capital.     Then, 
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further,  he  held  that  unskilfol  labour  was  just  as  important  and  bad  in 
its  consequences  as  half-time  labour.  Workmen  were  bound  to  do 
their  work  in  the  most  skilful  way — to  turn  it  out  in  the  best  possible 
way  that  it  could  be  turned  out ;  otherwise,  there  again  they  were 
going  on  a  wrong  principle.  The  moment  you  went  away  from  the 
best  handicraft  work  you  upset  the  law  of  land,  labour,  and  capital. 
Again,  trades  unions  were  wrong  in  preventing  the  infiiaon  oi'  uew 
blood  into  the  workshops;  for  there  again  they  were  departing  from 
sound  principles  in  regard  to  increasing  the  amount  of  skilled  labour. 
The  fact  was  that  workmen  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
first  principles  of  political  economy.  The  best  thing  that  could  happen, 
he  should  say,  would  be  for  labour  and  capital  to  go  into  co-partnery. 
How  that  ¥ras  to  be  done,  was  not  so  easy  to  say ;  but  he  believed  that 
if  wages  and  profits  would  only  go  hand  in  hand  together  the  relative 
value  of  the  combinations  to  which  he  had  referred  would  be  better 
sustained,  and  the  result  would  prove  beneficial. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay  (Banister-at-Law)  said  he  had  ezperienced 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  the  argument  of  the  last  speaker.  If, 
however,  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown  that  labour  could  not  be  de- 
creased, save  with  regard  to  the  demands  of  wealth  and  property,  he 
feared  it  would  soon  be  found  that  the  workmen  would  not  listen  to 
such  teaching.  The  hours  of  labour,  we  should  soon  be  told,  must  be 
regulated,  not  by  any  theory  of  proportion  between  land,  wealth,  and 
labour  alcme,  but  in  r^ard  to  the  physical  powers  of  the  working  men 
themselves.  He  had  attended  a  mass  meeting  in  Lancashire  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  the  leaders  of  trades  unions  on  this  subject,  and  men  who 
had  been  labouring  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  the  mines  laid  down 
the  pr(^x)sition  that  a  miner  could  not  possibly  be  fit  to  discharge  any 
inteUectual  work  other  than  his  regular  labour  if  he  worked  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  He  disagreed  with  that,  but  nevertheless,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  question  must  be  solved  by  reference,  not  to  the 
theory  of  land  or  wealth,  but  to  the  physical  endurance  of  the  work- 
men. It  did  not  follow  that  because  one  man  coidd  not  work  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day  another  was  not  capable  of  work- 
ing for  a  longer  period ;  and  he  conceived  that  the  real  vice  of  trades 
unions  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  interfered  with  individual  superiority. 
As  trades  unions  were  at  present  managed,  he  did  not  think  it  could 
be  said  that  they  did  much  real  good  to  the  community.  He  was  a 
trades  unionist  himself,  but  although  at  the  bar  there  was  a  rule  against 
his  taking  less  than  a  guinea  for  prosecuting  a  prisoner,  there  was  no 
rule  which  prevented  him  taking  as  large  a  fee  in  a  case  as  he  could 
get.  In  workmen's  trades  unions,  however,  persons  were  prevented 
working  when  they  might  work,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  large 
amount  of  time  left  at  their  disposal  was  not  employed  for  any  usefiil 
pturpoee  whatever.  Trades  unions  appeared  to  have  also  set  their 
&oe8  against  the  individual  right  of  every  person  to  make  as  much 
money  as  possible,  whereas,  every  collier,  like  every  barrister,  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  make  as  much  money  as  he  could  without  the  inter- 
ference of  any  union.  So  long  as  trades  unions  confined  themselves  to 
preventing  wages  from  going  below  a  fixed  minimum,  under  which  the 
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•earners  would  live  at  Btarration  point,  doing  their  best  to  obtain  that 
for  the  workman,  and  so  long  as  they  did  not  seek  to  prevent  him 
getting  as  much  more  as  he  coidd,  their  action  would  be  beneficial  ; 
but  when  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  man  earning  as  much  as  hig 
physical  endurance  and  intelligence  enabled  him  to  earn,  they  did  n 
infinity  of  harm.  It  ought  to  go  forth  as  the  opinion  of  the  Soda] 
Science  Association,  that,  while  the  principle  of  trades  unionism  is  iD 
itself  perfectly  sound,  yet  its  existing  practices  were  not  such  as  thofle 
who  had  studied  them  coidd  recommend. 

Mr.  David  Ghadwick,  M.P.,  said  that  on  this  important  question, 
to  which  he  had  given  attention  during  the  last  twenty  years,  he  had 
always  held  that  it  was  quite  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  put  down  trada 
unions,  whether  amongst  colliers  or  members  of  the  bar,  by  anything 
like  the  arguments  we  had  so  often  heard.  He  did  not  believe  in  that 
theory  of  tlie  keystone  of  the  beautiful  arch.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
working  men  being  taught  by  Fawcett's  little  book  on  economy  to  do  a 
little  more  work  for  so  much  less  wages.  It  was  useless  at  this  time  of 
day  to  attempt  to  look  at  the  question  from  that  point  of  view.  What  the 
workmen  said  was :  '  Show  us  how  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  by 
half-an-hour  or  any  other  given  quantity,  and  increase  our  wagea  in 
any  degree — that  is  our  philosophy  and  political  economy.'  To  aigne 
that  workmen  in  general  should  be  content  to  have  their  wages  redooed 
and  their  hours  of  labour  increased  merely  because  masters  quolied 
Fawcett,  Mill,  or  Adam  Smith,  was  begging  the  question  altogiether. 
There  were  authorities  and  arguments  on  tibe  other  side.  The  fiuto 
must  be  stated,  and  the  badness  of  trade  and  the  absence  of  profit  prored. 
Being  interested  to  some  extent  in  many  large  industrial  concerns,  he 
ventured  to  say  that  if  the  managers  had  generally  conferred  with  the 
workmen  in  a  fair,  conciliatory,  and  candid  spirit,  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  small  and  large  strikes  which  had  happened  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. He  maintained  that  the  men  really  put  themselves  in  the 
right  position  by  saying,  '  We  supply  a  portion  of  the  ooimtry's  wealdi 
and  profit,  and  have  a  right  to  be  taken  into  account.'  Tliey  knew 
the  exact  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  labour ;  they  knew  the 
average  profits  in  connection  with  every  trade  in  which  they  were 
concerned,  and  they  had  a  right  to  go  in  and  say,  '  We  are  entitled  to 
a  certain  fair  share  in  those  average  profits,  whatever  they  are ; '  and 
that  was  the  only  true  principle  upon  which  men  should  combine  or 
dare  to  strike.  With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  about  labour  and 
capital  going  into  co-partnery,  everybody  knew  that  the  experiment  of 
Briggs  Ck)lliery  had  been  unsuccessful,  while  Crossley's  had  never  been 
co-operative  at  all.  Co-operation  had  been  oflen  successful,  but  had 
proved  a  failure,  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  fomid 
in  &rming  operations.  With  regard  to  trades  unions,  while  approving 
of  them  generally,  he  admitted  that  there  were  evils  existing  in  coo- 
nection  with  them,  though  not  to  the  extent  which  had  been  represented. 
In  combinations  amongst  masters  and  capitalists  similar  evils  could  be 
shown  to  exist.  He  believed  that  often  conferences  between  maaten 
«nd  representatives  of  trades  imions  were  calculated  to  do  great  good, 
and  the  best  means  to  arrive  at  the  truth  and  a  fiur  adjustment.  Tiadei 
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unions  must  give  way  on  some  of  their  points,  such  as  picketing. 
Again,  they  were  wrong  in  discouraging  discrimination  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  labour,  or  in  limiting  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be 
done.  It  oould  not  be  denied  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  trades  unions, 
capitalists  and  employers  would  have  been  veiy  laggard  in  giving 
adyances  of  wages,  when  they  could  very  well  afford  to  do  so  on  many 
occasions ;  he  believed  that  a  little  gentle  pressure  from  an  intelligent 
trades  union  secretary  on  great  capitalists  was  a  very  healthy  thing ; 
and  it  was  only  by  trades  unionism  that  such  pressure  could  be  appli^. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  McLeod  (Birkenhead)  deprecated  the  suggestion  of 
a  previous  speaker,  that  the  Social  Science  Congress  ought  to  pass  a 
resolution  disapproving  of  trades  unions,  which  he  thought  would  be 
a  great  blunder.  During  his  life  he  had  watched  the  history  of  these 
unions,  and  on  the  whole  had  been  in  thorough  accord  with  them.  He 
remembered  when  workmen  were  not  associated  or  organised  in  the 
way  they  were  now,  and  could  vividly  recall  the  injustice  they  had  to 
suffer.  Often,  not  having  wisdom  to  defend  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  they  came  under  its  lash.  With  regard  to  the  theory 
advanced  by  a  previous  speaker  as  to  the  balance  of  land,  labour,  and 
<aipital  being  destroyed  by  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  work,  the 
-question  at  issue  was  not  a  mere  abstract  problem  to  be  settled  by  con- 
siderations based  on  any  like  that.  Trades  unionism  did  not  under- 
take to  deal  with  abstract  problems.  It  found  itself  obliged  to  face 
and. deal  with  the  plain  concrete  &ct  that  workpeople  had  too  many 
hours  of  labour  for  human  endurance,  and  too  little  wages  for  human 
well-being.  Trades  unionism  set  itself  to  get  those  evils  removed. 
Some  one  said  that  the  hours  for  labour  could  only  be  settled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  highest  quantity  of  work  human  strength 
could  reach.  That  might  be  an  element  in  the  settlement,  but  could 
not  be  the  whole  law.  Hours  of  labour  were  not  to  be  stretched  to  all 
that  the  bodily  strength  was  able  to  reach.  They  were  to  be  limited, 
80  that  an  adequate  margin  should  be  free  for  the  development  of  the 
mental,  moral,  and  social  manhood  of  the  worker.  Barnsters,  among 
whom  also  wc  have  heard  to-day  that  there  are '  trades  unions,'  found 
leisure  to  go  to  theatres  and  meetings  of  philosophic  societies,  and 
their  speeches  in  court  next  morning  were  probably  all  the  better  for 
it.  Why  should  it  be  different  with  working  men  ?  We  might  have 
better  work  from  them  also  if  their  hours  of  labour  were  so  limited  as 
to  leave  them  time  for  pure  recreation  and  intellectual  culture  at  the 
'close  of  the  day.  No  doubt  there  was  some  force  in  the  reifiark  of  a 
preceding  speaker,  that  it  was  unfair  for  trades  unions  to  insist  that  all 
workmen  should  work  the  same  length  of  time  when  some  were  willing 
to  work  longer ;  but  that  also  had  another  side.  Out  of  20  labourers 
5  might  be  willing  to  labour  9  instead  of  8  hours,  and  at  first  blush  it 
seemed  a  hardship  that  the  5  should  not  have  their  way ;  but  it  was  a 
principle  in  all  social  life  that  the  benefit  of  the  whole  must  be  con- 
sidered before  that  of  individuals,  and  if  it  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  that  there  should  be  8  hours*  labour  instead  of  9,  the  interests 
of  the  5  workmen  must  give  way  to  the  interests  of  the  15.  There 
was  a  great  temptation  at  present  to  say  that  trades  uniona  were  driving 
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labour  out  of  the  EDglish  market.  But  thej  must  be  judged  bj  tbeir 
intentions  and  their  ideal.  Trades  unions  had  arisen  out  of  a  necessity 
which  sprung  from  the  relations  between  labour  and  capital,  and  if  we 
woidd  justly  deal  with  and  interpret  them,  they  wtmld  be  found  to 
lead  not  to  eyil,  but,  in  the  long  run,  to  good. 

The  PREsroENT  OP  THE  Department  (Mr.  James  Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S.), 
in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said  he  thought  all  must  agree  that  the 
Papers  with  which  it  had  been  opened  were  very  interesting,  while 
fortunately  both  the  Papers  and  the  speeches  that  followed  represented 
very  fairly  both  sides  of  the  question,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  Associ- 
ation must  feel  satisfied  that  the  discussion  had  been  a  very  intelligible 
and  useful  one.  Dr.  Watts  laid  down  some  leading  principles  br 
which  labour  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  justly  found  fault  vrith  certain 
restrictions,  whether  as  to  piece-work  or  otherwise,  which  tended  to  the 
limitation  of  individual  liberty.  From  the  figures  which  Dr.  WattR 
brought  forward,  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  c^  the  trades  imioDsi. 
old  and  young,  in  this  country  represented  little  more  than  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  population — a  proportion  which  one  could  scarcely  think 
would  have  such  a  preponderating  influence  as  the  writer  of  that  Paper 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  Dr.  Watts  recommended  compulsory  arbi- 
tration ;  but  he  (the  President)  was  afraid  that  the  spirit  of  the  Britiih 
people  was  against  compulsion  of  any  kind,  and  thought  we  must  look 
forward  to  something  of  a  different  character.  Mr.  Grey,  whose  Paper 
followed,  did  himself  great  credit  by  the  moderation  and  fiumefls  with 
which  he  stated  his  case.  From  a  man  so  yoimg,  the  Paper  was  highly 
to  be  commended,  and  there  was  very  little  he  put  forward  with  which 
all  could  not  agree.  He  stated  that  the  objections  raised  to  trades 
unions  by  the  author  of  the  previous  Paper  were  such  as  were  natural 
as  against  all  human  institutions — ^that  trades  unions,  like  everything 
else,  must  grow  and  progress,  and  that  many  of  the  objectionable 
features  noticed  by  Dr.  Watts  had  already  been  expunged  from  many 
of  the  trades  unions  as  now  established.  He  excused  the  enforcement 
of  imiformity  of  wages  by  showing  that  in  reality  it  was  not  always 
enforced,  while  admitting  that  the  objection  to  the  principle  was  a  just 
one.  He  urged  that  the  moral  character  of  the  people  was  improved 
by  trades  unions,  arguing  that  they  enabled  the  wprking  men  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  ffom  their  previous  absolute  dependence  on  the 
mastem,  and  had  been  very  encouraging  to  them.  Well,  it  could  not 
be  doubted  that  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  working  ciasse.^ 
was  a  great  object,  and  that  their  emancipation  from  individual  dicta- 
tion was  likewise  a  matter  of  importance.  It  was  important,  too,  to  the 
coimtry  that  by  such  discussions  the  proceedings  of  these  societies  were 
to  a  great  extent  made  public,  and  that  the  establishment  covertly  of 
anything  like  dangerous  precedents  might  be  prevented.  Mr.  Grey's 
remedy  for  the  existing  evils  seemed  to  be  that  the  best  solution  of 
the  whole  matter  would  be  a  co-operative  system  as  between  capital 
and  labour.  Another  gentleman  who  spoke  after  him  suggested  that 
one  great  difHculty  which  the  workpeople  had  not  got  over  hitherto, 
and  which  greatly  militated  against  that  co-operation  of  capital  ami 
labour  which  everyone  would  be  glad  to  see  more  widely  extended* 
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was  this, — ^that  when  wages  were  very  high  the  great  body  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country  did  not  carefully  lay  by  a  surplus  of  those 
wages  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  their  share  of  the  capital  absolutely 
necessary  for  such  co-operation.  Until  that  need  was  more  generally 
recognised  amongst  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  we  could  scarcely  hope 
that  co-operation  between  capital  and  labour  would  spread  to  any  great 
extent.  With  regard  to  the  present  depression  of  trade,  he  (the  Presi- 
dent) thoi^ht  that  it  arose  &om  various  causes.  One  was  the  revul- 
sion from  the  extraordinary  leaps  and  bounds  taken  in  all  trade  and 
commerce  and  in  all  business  about  1871,  which  no  doubt  led  to  an 
enormously  increased  consumption  and  expenditure.  In  the  supply  of 
food  for  the  people  of  this  country — he  might  mention  the  remarkable 
&ct  that  80,000,000/.  more  had  been  spent  on  com  alone  during 
the  years  since  1871  than  was  spent  in  the  preceding  equal  period^ 
being  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.  Such  an  enormously  increased  con- 
sumption and  expenditure  must  undoubtedly  have  had  some  tendency 
to  produce  the  present  depression,  especially  as  the  prosperous  years 
had  been  followed  by  three  defective  harvests ;  for  when  nature  ceased 
to  give  that  abundance  upon  which  all  prosperity  must  depend,  we 
could  not  wonder,  that  with  this,  coming  too  after  the  waste  of  war  in 
America,  and  in  France  and  Germany,  great  depression  of  trade  and 
other  interests  should  for  a  time  prevail.  One  advantage  of  this  dis- 
cussion had  been  to  show  that  the  difiference  between  the  two  parties 
to  the  question  before  the  Department  was  not  so  great  as  it  seemed, 
and  that  both  were  coming  to  recognise  the  advantage  of  friendly  arbi- 
tration.  If  the  basis  of  the  controversy  were  wide  enough  to  include 
the  advantage  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  which  that  day's  dis- 
cussion seemed  to  indicate  as  its  future  character,  then  could  nothing 
but  good  come  of  the  question  being  temperately  handled.  We  must 
come  back  to  the  safe  principles  of  political  economy,  as  already  clearly 
explained.  He  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  the  observations 
he  made,  in  any  way  trenched  on  those  principles ;  but  as  human  nature 
stood,  both  parties,  respectively  representing  capital  and  labour,  would 
take  their  own  means  of  supporting  each,  and  the  more  the  question 
was  investigated  the  more  clearly  would  it  appear  that  both  sailed  in 
the  same  boat,  and  that  if  their  interests  were  clearly  understood  they 
would  be  best  served  by  mutual  concession. 
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What  are  the  results  of  the  Administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  of 
Scotland  compared  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  f     By  William  F.  Ogg,  Advocate. 

IN  order  to  test  the  merits  of  the  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish 
systems  of  Poor  Law,  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively,  we 
shall  compare  them  with  other  methods  of  pauper  treatment, 
and  also  with  each  other. 
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The  disease  in  the  body  politic  called  pauperisin  is  the 
greatest  of  social  evils.  It  is  made  up  mainly  of  two  elements, 
different  in  their  origin  and  character^  and  to  which  different 
treatment  should  be  applied.  The  one  element  is  the  deserving 
poor  who  have  become  paupers  against  their  wiU,  through  age, 
accident,  or  other  irremediable  cause.  The  other  element  con- 
sists of  the  pretended  or  fictitious  paupers,  poor  no  doubt,  but 
able  if  they  were  willing,  to  support  themselves  by  their  labour. 
Searching  scrutiny  and  many  testing  experiments  made  io 
recent  years  conclusively  prove  that  in  large  towns  at  least 
there  are  more  sham  than  real  paupers  living  on  the  rates. 
The  proportion  differs  very  much  in  different  places,  and  does 
so  probably  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  administra- 
tion has  been  lax  or  strict,  being  much  less  than  a  half  in  such 
cities  as  Aberdeen,  where  the  rates  have  been  brought  down 
by  careful  management ;  and  greater  than  a  half  where  the 
claims  have  been  admitted  without  being  properly  examined  and 
sifted.  A  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  fictiuous 
paupers  is  their  talent  for  deception,  highly  developed  by 
assiduous  cultivation.  They  beg  under  pretence  of  singing, 
and  do  so  generally  in  assumed  characters,  often  bearing  chil- 
dren to  excite  public  sympathy,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  hired 
children,  and  a  borrowed  wife.  These  and  many  other  similar 
devices  are  resorted  to,  to  obtain  a  living  without  labour,  not 
in  this  country  alone,  but  in  every  other.  Dr.  Duff  discovered 
in  the  slums  of  Calcutta  a  great  establishment,  where  wounds, 
robberies,  shipwrecks,  assaults,  and  all  possible  calamities  were 
invented  and  coloured  up  to  be  used  as  means  for  extorting 
money  from  the  soft-hearted  and  benevolent.  There  the  acton 
were  dressed  and  made  up  for  their  various  parts.  When  dis- 
covered they  were  carousing  like  Burns'  Jolly  Beggars,  spend- 
ing^ in  dissipation  what  they  had  got  by  false  pretence.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  preponderance  of  fictitious  pauper- 
ism upon  the  rates,  except  on  the  supposition  of  laxity  of  ad- 
ministration on  the  one  hand,  and  great  ingenuity  and  power  of 
deception  on  the  other. 

The  tendency  of  the  national  systems,  like  indiscriminate 
charity,  is  to  increase  pauperism,  by  affording  to  the  idle  a 
prospect  of  maintenance  without  work.  But  another  method 
of  treating  it,  first  employed  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
and  since  acted  upon  in  many  places  and  under  varied  circum- 
stances, has  been  completely  successful  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  paupers  subjected  to  its  influence;  not  by  starving 
them  out  of  existence  as  Malthus  proposed  to  do,  but  by  train- 
ing or  reclaiming  them  to  habits  of  industry.    We  shall  briefly 
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^advert  to  the  main  features  of  this  method,  because  it  gives  the 
key  to  the  effective  treatment  of  pauperism,  and  affords  data 
by  which  the  comparative  merits  of  other  systems  may  be 
tested,  and  shows  why  the  agencies  employed  in  it  have  been 
so  successful,  where  other  means  have  failed.     As  illustrations 
•of  its  working,  we  quote  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  facts 
two  well-known  examples,  the  one  being  Dr.  Chalmers'  parish 
of  St.  John's,  Glasgow,  where  it  was  organised  by  himself  in  a 
population  of  about  10,000  people,  the  other  the  town  of  Elber- 
feld,  in  Prussia.     The  sum  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  St  John's  parish,  before  the  system  wa,s  adopted,  was  1,400/. 
yearly,  and  its  effect  there  was  to  reduce  the  amount  to  190/. 
yearly,  after  it  had  been  less  than  ten  years  in  operation.     In 
Elberfeld  it  has  been  acted  upon  since  1852.     The  population 
of  the  town  was  then  50,712,  and  the  paupers  on  the  rates 
4,824.     In  1864,  after  it  had  been  twelve  years  in  force,  the 
population  had  risen  to  64,006,  and  the  number  of  paupers  in 
receipt  of  relief  had  been  reduced  to  1,800,  although  in  the 
interval  there  had  been  hard  years  and  considerable  depression 
in  trade.     By  these  means  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  paupers  previously  living  on  the  rates,  were  lifted  from 
pauperism  into  the  industrial  classes.    In  New  York,  in  Paris, 
in  London,  and  in  many  of  the  large  towns  in  this  country, 
the  system  has  been  in  operation  for  years,  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results.     But  in  these  cases  it  is  used  to  supplement  the 
legalised  systems,  so  that  the  effect  of  its  working  cannot  be 
made  intelligible  without  detailed  explanations.    The  principle 
of  the  system  is  to  ascertain  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
all  the  paupers,  and  adapt  to  each  the  most  suitable  treatment. 
This  is  done  by  dividing  a  town  or  parish  into  small  districts, 
and  appointing  a  visitor  over  each ;  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  paupers  in  it,  and  to 
endeavour,  by  advice  and  encouragement,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  sympathy,  to  induce  those  who  are  able,  to  engage 
in  some  kind  of  work  by  which  they  may  earn  their  bread, 
assisting  them,  where  necessary,  to  obtain   employment   and 
sometimes  prevailing  on  relations  to  aid  them. 

The  cause  of  this  signal  success  was,  that  the  machinery 
employed  was  specially  adapted  to  the  work  it  had  to  do.  The 
facts  to  be  dealt  with  were  that  the  major  part  of  the  persons 
on  the  rates  had  become  paupers  by  professing  their  inability 
to  live  without  assistance.  How,  then,  were  they  to  be  in- 
duced to  overcome  the  evil  habits  of  indolence  and  vice  before 
which  they  had  already  fallen,  and  engage  a^ain  in  industrial 
pursuits  ?     This  was  the  problem  which  Chauners  solved,  and 

S  8  2 
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he  did  it  by  kindly  intercourse  with  the  lapsed  and  by  address- 
ing to  their  reason,  their  interest,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears 
such  arguments  as  usually  prevail  with  our  common  human 
nature. 

The  important  facts  thus  established  of  the  great  extent  to 
which  pauperism  is  fictitious  and  reducible,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  many  subsequent  experiments,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing examples  may  be  cited.     First,  by  the  effect  of  the  poor- 
house  test.     It  is  now  well-known  that  very  many  persons  who 
apply  to  poor  inspectors  for  relief  on  the  ground  of  destitution 
refuse  to  go  into  the  poor-house  when  offered   maintenance 
there,  and  they  continue  to  support  themselves  without  paro- 
chial aid  when  they  cannot  get  it  in  the  outdoor  form.     So 
well  is  this  fact  now  known  that  the  strict  application  of  the 
poor-house  test  is  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Supervieion 
as  a  means  of  sifting.     Second,  the  result  of  the  application  of 
a  labour   test  by   the   directors   of  the  Aberdeen    House  of 
Refuge.     At  one  time,  all  persons  professing  to  be  in  want 
were  admitted  to  their  night  shelter,  and  got  supper,  bed  and 
breakfast  gratis.     But  some  years  ago  it  was  made  a  condition 
of  admission,  that  those  getting  the  benefit  of  it  should  work 
a  few  hours  in  turning  the  handle  of  a  machine  for  teasbjr 
oakum.     The  work  was  not  heavy,  and  the  workers  relieved 
each   other  from  time  to  time.     The  effect  of  the  condition, 
however,  was  that  the  number  who  asked  shelter  was  reduced 
from  an  average  of  about  seventy  nightly  to  an  average  of 
about  twenty,  so  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  professedly 
destitute  preferred  to  face  want  rather  than  work.     The  use 
of  a  labour  test  by  the  Aberdeen  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  also  shows,  that  the  proportion  of 
the  destitute  who  decline,  though  able,   to  labour  for  their 
living  is  very  great.       The  Liverpool  experiment  in  1868-69 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  might  be  adduced,  but  those  cited 
abundantly  prove  the  strong  aversion  to  work  manifested  by 
the  undeserving  poor. 

Chalmers'  method  of  kindly  personal  intercourse  is  not 
the  only  treatment  which  has  been  successful  in  reclaiming 
pauperism.  Similar  results  have  been  produced  by  the  agency 
of  forcible  repression  upon  the  idle  able-bodied  vagrants. 
The  best  known  experiment  of  this  sort  is  that  of  Count 
Rumford,  made  on  a  large  scale  in  Bavaria  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago.  English  writers  speak  of  Rumford's  scheme  as 
novel  and  impracticable,  unless  when  directed  by  an  able 
man,  wielding  the  powers  of  a  despotic  state.  This  is  a  mis- 
take.    The  same  treatment  had  been  provided  for  the  same 
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class  by  the  statutory  law  of  Scotland  nearly  200  years  before 
Kumford  was  bom,  although  not  so  thoroughly  or  extensively 
applied  as  it  was  by  him. 

The  curse  of  Bavaria  in  Rumford's  day  was  idle  able-bodied 
beggars,  who  overran  the  country,  harassing  and  even  oppress- 
ing the  industrious  classes.  They  lived  upon  the  indiscriminate 
alms  and  outdoor  relief  of  the  religious  houses  and  the  charit- 
able. By  using  the  army  as  a  police  force  he  compelled  those 
masterful  beggars  to  labour  in  the  development  of  new  indus- 
tries projected  by  himself.  The  result  was  that  they  were 
converted  into  industrious  workmen,  the  community  were 
relieved  of  a  burden,  and  Bavaria  became  a  well-ordered, 
thriving  state. 

Mf.  Chadwick  mentions  in  a  Social  Science  Paper  that 
similar  means  were  employed  to  put  down  brigandage  in  one 
of  the  improving  provinces  of  Spain. 

The  old  Scotch  statute  of  1579  directs  that  all  those  above 
fourteen  and  under  seventy  years  of  age,  who  may  be  found 

*  wandering  and  misordering  themselves,'  idle  persons,  Egyp- 
tians, seers,  and  all  persons  being  hale  and  starke  of  body,  and 

*  all  having  no  lawful  occupation,'  who  can  give  no  reckoning 
how  they  lawfully  get  their  living,  are  to  be  apprehended  and 
punished.  The  usual  punishment  for  such  delinquencies  was 
to  compel  the  offenders  to  labour  in  workhouses.  In  the  last 
century  such  an  establishment  was  erected  in  Aberdeen,  on  the 
site  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  town  house,  in  Castle  Street. 

Its  constitution,  adopted  after  much  deliberation,  was  wise 
and  comprehensive.  It  dealt  with  every  description  of  the 
poor  and  needy :  those  labouring  under  disease  of  body  and 
of  mind,  orphans  and  foundlings,  the  ordinary  poor,  and  the 
able-bodied  whose  poverty  arose  from  vice  or  idleness.  They 
were  classified  and  treated  according  to  their  character  and 
merits.  Work  was  provided  for  all  in  health,  but  adapted  in 
kind  and  extent  to  the  strength  and  deservings  of  every  one. 
This  composite  institution  was  afterwards  subdivided,  and  out 
of  it  arose  the  infirmary  with  its  lunatic  branch,  and  the  boys 
and  girls'  hospital.  The  industrial  department  for  the  idle 
able-bodied  was  given  up,  probably  because  it  had  put  an  end 
for  the  time  to  the  evil  it  was  meant  to  cure.  In  these  examples 
of  the  successful  treatment  of  every  class  of  the  poor  will  be  found 
practical  remedies  for  all  the  defects  of  the  national  systems. 

We  have  shown  that  two  methods  of  dealing  with  pauperism 
have  been  effectual  in  reclaiming  to  the  industrial  ranks  the 
greater  number  of  those  subjected  to  the  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency   and  effect  of  the  three  national 
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systems  is  to  increase  the  evils.  These  systems  fail  because^ 
uiose  who  administer  them  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining^ 
full  knowledge  of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  each 
individual  pauper  which  might  be  got  through  the  agency  of 
district  visitors.  Hence  many  are  admitted  on  the  rates  who> 
if  better  known,  would  have  been  excluded ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  there  is  no  proper  classification  of  the  paupers;  the 
deserving  and  vicious  being  grouped  together,  and  subjected  ta 
the  same  treatment.  One  or  two  relieving  officers  or  inspectors 
cannot  possibly  obtain  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  all  the  paupers  in  a  parish  or  union  which 
a  visitor  can  do,  who  has  only  a  dozen  to  deal  with.  The  other 
duty  of  a  visitor,  of  kindly  intercourse  with  a  view  to  refor- 
mation, could  not  possibly  be  discharged  by  an  inspector  or 
relieving  officer. 

Although  the  three  national  systems  differ  much  from  the 
methods  of  Chalmers  and  Rumford,  they  do  not  greatly  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  operation  upon  pauperism,  except  on 
the  point  of  affording  relief  to  the  able-bodied  class.     The 
results  of  each  system  depend   more  upon  the   strictness  or 
laxity  with  which    it    is    administered    than    the    difference 
between  any  one  of  the  systems  and  the  others.     To  illustrate 
the  effects  of  loose  and  strict  administration,  the  parishes  or 
unions  of  Woodbridge  and  Atcham  were  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Hastings  in  1871.     The  number  of  labourers   in    each  was 
nearly  the  same,  but  in  one  parish  the  law  was  strictly,  and  in 
the  other  loosely  administered,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  one  had  1,339  out-door  paupers  on  the  roll,  and  the  other 
154  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  assessment  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation was  6«.  7§^.  in  the  one  case,  and  2s.  Sd.  in   the  other. 
Further,  under  the  Irish  system,  which  is  the  best  and  most 
advanced  of  the  three,  poor  rates  and  paupers  are  increasing 
though  the  population  is  decreasing,  while  in  England  and 
Scotland  the  whole  facts  are  precisely  the  reverse.     Lax  ad- 
ministration is  the  only  intelligible  solution  of  this  anomaly. 
The  various  modes  of  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  poor  which 
are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  systems,  are  the  following  :— 
In  Scotland  no  relief  is  given   to  the  able-bodied  poor,  even 
though  out  of  work.     In  England  and  Ireland  relief  is  given 
for  work  done,  but  partly  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  subject  to 
conditions  given  only  in  the  poorhouse,  but  both  in  England 
and  Ireland  the  relief  so  given  is  subject  to  conditions.     The 
effect  of  the  Scotch  law  is  necessarily  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
pauperism.     The  able-bodied,  although  excluded  by  law,  oc- 
casionally apply  for  i^elief.     When  refused  it  they  are  no  doubt 
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sometimes  put  to  inconvenience,  and  may  possibly  be  obliged 
to  accept  work  which  they  dislike,  or  to  accept  it  at  reduced 
wages.  But  work  of  some  kind  seems  always  to  be  got  some- 
where. No  one  starves  for  want  of  food  in  Scotland  unless  in 
the  very  rare  case  where  the  want  has  been  concealed,  while 
in  England  it  is  said  that  deaths  from  starvation  in  London 
alone  average  one  a  day  when  trade  is  depressed.  The  absence 
of  such  deaths  here  may  arise  from  the  kindness  which  the 
poor  in  Scotland  manifest  for  the  very  poor.  They  do  far 
more  than  the  rich,  comparatively,  for  the  relief,  comfort  and 
assistance  of  the  infirm  and  of  all  sympathy-exciting  objects. 
In  Scotland  the  term  able-bodied  is  not  interpreted  so  strictly 
as  in  England.  A  workman,  if  unable  to  labour  from  bad 
health,  becomes  an  object  of  relief  by  the  Scotch  law,  so  that  if 
he  should  be  enfeebled  through  want  he  would  be  entitled  to 
parochial  aid  before  the  starvation  point  was  reached. 

In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  every  parish  or  union 
does  what  is  right  in  its  own  eyes,  and  consequently  the  results 
of  the  working  in  parishes  and  unions  similarly  situated  is  very 
different,  as  the  cases  of  Atcham  and  Woodbridge  strikingly 
show.  If,  then,  the  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  statistics  de- 
I>end  more  upon  the  mode  of  administering  the  law  than  the 
law  itself,  they  can  afford  no  data  for  testing  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  three  systems.  One  thing,  however,  the 
statistics  teach,  viz.,  that  a  uniformly  strict  administration  en- 
forced in  each  country  would  be  beneficial  alike  to  the  poor 
and  the  ratepayers,  although  no  change  were  effected  in  the 
systems  themselves ;  while  by  adopting  Rumford's  treatment  of 
the  lawless  and  disorderly,  and  Chalmers'  towards  the  other 
sections  of  the  poor,  the  best  possible/esults  might  be  expected 
in  the  interests  alike  of  the  public  and  the  jX)or. 

The  pauperism  of  Scotland  and  England  is  decreasing, 
while  the  population  is  increasing.  The  causes  are  probably 
an  improvement  generally  in  the  administration,  and  the  in- 
creased wages  received  by  the  labouring  class.  In  Ireland  the 
facts,  as  we  have  said,  are  reversed.  In  1869,  the  number 
of  paupers  in  England  was  1,018,140,  in  1875  it  fell  to 
827,446.  The  amount  paid  in  the  former  year  was  7,673,000/., 
in  the  latter  7,448,481/.  The  population  in  the  former  year 
was  21,760,000,  in  the  latter  23,860,000.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  was  190,694,  in  the  cost  224,519/.,  while  the  population 
increased  by  2,100,000.  In  Scotland  in  1869  the  number  of 
paupers  was  136,065,  in  1875  104,162.  The  expenditure  in 
the  former  year  was  821,184/.,  in  the  latter  year  797,800/. 
The  population  in  the  former  year  was  3,300,470,  in  the  lat- 
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ter  3,508,878.  Thus  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers 
was  31,903,  in  the  expenditure  23,384/.,  and  the  increase  of 
population  208,408.  In  Ireland  in  1869  the  number  of 
paupers  was  69,260,  in  1875  75,215.  The  expenditure  in  the 
former  year  was  815,480/.,  in  the  latter  930,897/.  The  popu- 
lation in  the  former  year  was  5,^36,217,  in  the  latter  5,307,494, 
so  that  the  number  of  paupers  increased  by  5,956,  the  ex- 
penditure by  115,397/.,  while  the  population  decreased  by 
228,723.  These  figures  afford  no  evidence  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  systems,  because  the  best  of  them  exhibits  the 
worst  results. 

From  an  examination  of  the  writings  of  English  Poor 
Law  Reformers,  the  following  seem  to  be  their  main  objections 
to  the  administration  of  their  own  system,  and  they  are  ap- 
plicable also  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish.  Laxity  of  administration 
arising  from  carelessness  and  want  of  thorough  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  paupers  ;  inability  of  relieving  officers  to  obtain 
the  desirable  fulness  of  information.  The  want  of  proper 
classification  from  the  same  or  other  causes.  Better  treatment 
for  the  deserving,  and  more  strictness  towards  the  unworthy. 
Severity  in  the  case  of  tramps  and  drunkards. 

All  these  defects  would  be  remedied  by  adopting  the 
agencies  which  Chalmers  and  Bumford  employed  so  success- 
fully. 

A  subject  so  extensive  as  pauperism  can  only,  be  skimmed 
in  a  Paper  to  be  read  in  half-an-hour.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  untouched  many  points  of  much  importance,  some  of 
which  we  may  mention : — The  great  amount  of  Irish  pauperism 
which  is  supported  on  the  rates  in  Scotland  and  England.  The 
abolition  of  the  law  of  residential  settlement  to  save  expense  in 
administration  and  litigation ;  the  enlargement  of  the  areas  of 
chargeability  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  administration 
and  reducing  its  cost,  &c.,  &c.  The  difficulty  is  the  selection 
of  points  for  discussion  where  there  is  so  much  to  be  said. 
But  the  siun  of  the  whole  matter  we  hold  to  be  this,  that  the 
best  treatment  for  the  poor  is  that  which  is  best  for  every 
class,  viz.,  regular  work  adapted  to  the  strength  and  con- 
dition of  all,  not  so  great  as  to  overtax  the  powers,  but  suf- 
ficient for  their  thorough  exercise.  Without  such  discipline  no 
man,  whatever  his  social  position,  can  be  healthy  or  happy. 
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he  Same.      With  especial  reference   to  Voluntary    Charts 
table  Institutiom.    By  William  Forsyth. 

NOW  no  question  that  has  occupied  more  of  the  attention 
•f  the  present  generation  than  that  of  the  most  effectual 
)d  of  at  once  providing  for  the  poor  and  diminishing 
srism.  Indeed,  if  much  earnest  thought  could  of  itself 
the  problem,  it  would  have  been  solved  long  ago.  But 
fc  question  to  be  decided  not  on  any  a  priori  or  theoretical 
ids  but  by  practical  experiment.  So  truly  is  this  the  case, 
it  is  a  substantial  and  permanent  gain,  if  the  opinion  of 
htful  men  on  particular  points  be  sufficiently  definite  to 
so  many  recognised  stages  towards  an  ultimate  settlement, 
he  experience  of  one  man  differs  from  that  of  another  if 
for  reasons  personal  to  the  individuals  themselves.  In  this 
r,  more  than  in  anything  else,  people  have  what  may  be 
.  constitutional  ways  of  their  own.  In  the  same  spirit, 
vith  an  equally  good  object,  different  men  regard  this 
Lon  from  different  points  of  view,  and  attempt  to  solve  the 
complex  problem  that  it  presents  in  accordance  with 
»nt  principles.  One  man  takes  the  injunctions  of  Scrip- 
md  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart  in  their  literal  and  pro- 
most  gracious  acceptation  as  applicable  in  one  form  or 

0  all  times  and  circumstances.  Another,  without  over- 
ig  any  of  these  divine  rules  or  humane  impulses,  seeks  to 

them  through  the  medium  of  Economic  Laws  and  to 

1  late  them  into  a  system.  Either  the  one  or  the  other 
.  succeed,  had  they  to  do  with  one  uniform  condition  of 
5  or  one  kind  of  poverty.  But  these  two  very  general 
s  have  to  be  subdivided  in  accordance  with  the  systems 
iich  they  desire  to  work  out  either  their  principles  or  their 
ption  of  duty ;  while  the  categories  of  the  poor  are  as 
IS  as  those  of  other  people.     Opinions  differ  widely  even 

the  end  to  be  accomplished  as  well  as  on  the  means, 
nal  policy  demands  that  so  much  shall  be  done  by  the 
in  self-protection  ;  common  humanity,  that  so  much  more 
)e  done  for  the  general  comfort  as  a  merely  civil  arrange- 
;  and  Christian  charity  demands  still  more,  if  we  would 
our  higher  obligations  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  poor 
nfortunate.  In  each  of  these  conditions  it  is  of  course 
ial  to  take  economic  considerations  into  account  in  their 
est  sense,  in  the  interest  of  all  classes ;  to  prevent  impos- 
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ture,  protect  the  public,  and  while  having  regard  to  the  imme- 
diate  necessities  of  the  poor  to  seek  to  awaken  their  dormant 
faculties,  and  encourage  self-reliant  and  industrious  habits.  For 
these  reasons  they  work  in  vain,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  hope 
in  vain,  who  expect  to  formulate  a  logical  and  uniform,  not  to 
speak  of  a  self-acting  system,  for  the  management  of  the  poor. 
My  object  shall  therefore  be — 1st,  to  give  a  summary  review 
of  the  work  of  various  public  bodies  that  have  been  labounDg 
during  the  last  ten  years  to  unravel  the  confused  mass  of  Pau- 
perism ;  and  2nd,  to  attempt  to  point  out  what  I  humbly  thiok 
is  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  injunc- 
tions of  Scripture  and  of  Political  Economy,  by  organising  the 
humane  and  compassionate  sentiments  of  the  public  mind,  and 
placing  them  under  proper  guidance.  In  these  matters  the 
place  of  economy  is  not  that  of  an  active  agent,  but  of  an  all- 
pervading  principle  ;  as  it  is  in  nature,  in  which  everything  is 
made  to  serve  its  purpose,  and  every  purpose  is  served,  and 
nothing  is  lost. 

It  is  said  that  man  is  the  synthesis  of  the  animal  creation; 
that  he  has  inherited  some  share  of  the  nature  and  organisation 
of  all  the  creatures  that  had  preceded  him.  It  may  be  said, 
in  the  same  way,  that  all  the  old  laws  and  customs  pertaining 
to  social  life  still  live  in  the  ways  and  character  of  the  people. 
The  principle  of  the  old  Scottish  Poor  Law,  which  consisted— 
as  indeed  did  all  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament — of  prin- 
ciples and  little  more,  seems  at  once  to  have  expressed,  and 
done  much  to  confirm,  the  character  of  the  Scottish  people. 
That  law  was  very  compassionate  to  the  deserving,  and  very 
stern  in  its  dealing  with  the  profligate  and  the  idle.  The  old 
Scottish  Poor  Law,  passed  in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Bang  James  VI.  and  I.  and  re-enacted  in  the  reign  of  Cfcurles 
II.,  like  the  English  Poor  Law  passed  in  the  43rd  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  made  it  obligatory  on  the  land  and  heritable  pro- 
perty to  maintain  the  poor.  But  the  oversight  of  the  poor  was 
vested  in  the  Kirk-Sessions  in  rural  districts,  and  in  towns  in  the 
Kirk-Sessions  and  the  Magistrates.  The  area  of  poor  manage- 
ment was  the  parish,  which  being  practically  more  an  ecclesi- 
astical than  a  civil  boundary,  made  the  whole  management 
ecclesiastical.  The  contributions  were  the  gift  of  the  people; 
and  the  Poor  the  recipients,  not  of  the  produce  of  a  compulsory 
rate,  but  of  the  free  gift  of  their  brethren.  The  relief  was 
entirely  outdoor  relief.  It  was  understood  to  be  inadequate 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor ;  but  it  was  eked  out  by  small 
industries,  such  as  knitting  and  spinning  in  winter,  and  field 
work  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  latter  being  considerable,  a* 
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[  the  crops  were  cut  by  the  sickle.  In  former  times^  to  thoso 
tio  were  too  feeble  to  work  a  blue  gown  was  given,  which  was 
licence  to  seek  alms  within  the  parish. 

I  shall  have  to  revert  to  this  method  in  the  course  of  the 
marks  that  follow.  Meanwhile  I  shall  turn  to  the  systems 
use  elsewhere.  In  England  the  Saxon  system  of  villainage, 
ider  which  the  poor  freeman  was  the  waif  of  society,  and  the 
ofuse  hospitalities  of  the  reb'gious  houses,  that  at  once  created 
d  maintained  the  poor,  stiU  survived  in  the  Poor  Law  of 
izabeth ; — in  an  especial  manner  before  the  reform  of  the 
ministration  of  the  law  in  1834.  The  parochial  area  was 
de  and  practically  civil ;  while  that  in  Scotland,  as  has  been 
Qiarked,  was  narrow  and  practically  ecclesiastical.  The 
Dttinistration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  England  was  civil,  and 
ve  the  right  to  every  person  in  case  of  need  to  demand 
distance,  which  it  has  been  ruled  includes  much  more  than 
)d,  shelter,  and  clothing.  In  1820,  when  the  population  of 
agland  was  12,122,624,  the  relief  of  the  poor  cost  7,330,000/. ; 

1834,  when  the  population  was  14,370,000,  the  poor  rates 
lounted  to  6,317,225/.  During  the  three  years  that  followed, 
e  expenditure  was  reduced  to  4,044,724/. ;  and  in  1876,  with 
population  of  23,000,000,  it  was  6,882,543/.  That  very 
astic  measure,  the  reform  of  1834,  was  attended  by  much 
stress;  but  the  necessity  for  it  was  beyond  question.  In 
iny  parishes,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  in 
34,  every  labourer  was  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  Indeed, 
rmers  not  unfrequently  refused  to  employ  anyone  who  was 
t  in  receipt  of  such  relief,  as  it  had  the  usual  effect  of 
srering  wages. 

Turning  to  Continental  States  we  find  the  same  indiscrimi- 
.ting  system  generally  prevalent,  especially  in  Roman  Catholic 
untries.  Austria  is  one  exception.  Under  the  Austrian 
3or  Law  the  able-bodied  have  no  claim  to  relief;  and  it  is 
!culiar  in  this,  that  in  many  rural  districts  a  voluntary  agency 
organised,  known  as  the  Poor's  Institute,  that  co-operates 
th  the  Poor  Law  Authorities.  In  Denmark  the  system  in 
»eration,  till  the  other  year,  if  not,  indeed>  even  now,  was 
most  a  transcript  of  the  English  Poor  Law.  But  a  Com- 
Lssion  that  reported  in  1869  strongly  condemned  the  system 
sapping  the  independence  of  the  poor.  It  urged  as  a  sub- 
itute  the  formation  of  voluntary  organisations,  under  national 
nction,  to  co-operate  with  the  Poor  Law  Authority ;  but  to 
ive  the  sole  distribution  of  the  voluntary  charity.  In  Holland, 
mous  for  its  industry  in  former  days,  the  plethora  of  endow- 
ents  for  the  support  of  the  poor  is  threatening  to  destroy  the 
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independence  of  the  people.  In  Brussels  every  eighth  person 
is  a  recipient  of  charity,  which  probably  accounts  partiy  for 
that  lower  rate  of  wages  which  makes  Belgian  competition  a 
powerful  rival  to  English  industry  in  certain  branches.  In 
Bruges  every  fourth  person  is  a  recipient  of  public  alms ;  in 
Tournai,  every  second ;  and  from  these  two  cities  all  indus- 
trial activity  has  long  disappeared.  If  any  analogy  is  to  be 
sought  in  England,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Bristol,  where  every 
fourth  person  is  a  recipient  of  medical  charity.  According  to 
a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterlt/  Review^  when  the 
Bristol  and  Somerset  railway  was  being  constructed,  the  con- 
tractors found  the  temptations  of  high  wages  insufficient  to 
attract  hands  from  the  allurements  to  idleness  that  Bristol 
presented. 

In  London,  probably,  we  find  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  the  evils  of  promiscuous  charity,  and  the  most  striking  and 
successful  efforts  for  their  mitigation.     In  the  metropolis,  with 
its  three  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  upwards  of  two 
millions  sterling  is  expended  in  the  legal  relief  of  the  poor, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  pauper  lunatics  and  vagabonds ;  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  incredible  amount  of  seven  millions  is  given 
in  the  form  of  private  charity.     It  is,  indeed,  said  that  every 
eighth  person  is  supported  by  the  remaining  seven ;  that  the 
average  charitable  contributions  amount  to   17/.  for  each  indi- 
vidual recipient,  or   85/.  for  every  family  of  five   persons  in 
400,000.     The  number  of  charities,  according  to  the  Classified 
Directory,  was,  in  1868,  1,059,  with  an  income  of  4,114,846/., 
or,   exclusive  of  religious  charities,   930,   with  an  income  of 
2,440,451/.     But  according  to  the   Directory,  there  is  reason 
to   believe  their  income  is  between  six  and   seven  milhons, 
including  230,000/.  levied  by  fraudulent  and  pretended  charities. 
Moreover,  it  is  calculated  that  in  London,  as  in  Bristol,  every 
fourth  person  is  in  receipt  of  gratuitous  medical  attendance, 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  signifies  every  fourth  person  in 
need  of  such  attendance.     This,  in  itself,  is  a  source  of  demo- 
ralisation.   Apart  from  the  sacrifice  of  individual  independence, 
it  is  a  grave  injustice  to  the  more  laborious  members  of  a  hard- 
working profession. 

It  was  into  this  inorganic  mass  of  crude  benevolence,  and 
its  manifold  participants,  that  the  Society  for  the  Organisation 
of  Charity  attempted  to  introduce  something  like  order, 
honesty,  and  system.  It  began  its  labours  in  1870,  and  the 
many  great  and  influential  names  that  appeared  in  the  man- 
aging body  had  the  important  effect  of  securing  for  it  public 
■confidence  at  the  very  outset,  notwithstanding  the  indefinite 
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title  assumed  by  the  society.  It  became  a  medium  between 
the  public,  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  Charities.  The  society 
has  thirty-six  district  committees,  one  in  every  Poor  Law  dis- 
trict, in  direct  communication  with  the  authorities.  These 
committees  are  the  pivots  on  which  the  whole  charitable  work 
of  the  district  turns.  Each  committee  is  a  society  in  itself, 
responsible  to  and  guided  by  the  Central  Council.  The  objects 
of  the  society  are  to  organise  the  great  host  of  charities  to 
which  we  have  referred,  so  as  to  prevent  overlapping  and  the 
misapplication  of  funds ;  to  inquire,  by  house-to-house  visita- 
tion, into  all  cases  of  distress,  so  that  they  may  be  dealt  Avith 
on  broader  and  yet  more  distinct  principles  than  is  possible  by 
means  of  relieving  officers.  By  this  system  it  is  practicable 
at  once  to  prevent  imposture,  and  to  judge  and  deal  with 
every  particular  case  on  its  merits.  The  Society  has  met,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  with  considerable  opposition,  and 
has  been  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  Charities  which  it  pro- 
posed to  put  on  a  better  footing.  It  has  sometimes  been 
described  as  having  more  of  the  Policeman  than  the  Good 
Samaritan  in  its  composition ;  and  the  cost  of  management 
has,  as  in  all  such  cases,  been  contrasted  with  the  amount 
given  in  the  form  of  aliment.  It  has  been  made  a  ground  of 
complaint  that  during  four  years,  while  the  revenue  of  the 
society  amounted  in  the  gross  to  47.448/.,  of  that  amount 
27,204/.  had  been  swallowed  up  by  expetises. 

Those  only  who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  siich  a 
society  can  see  clearly  what  that  expenditure  means.  It  repre- 
sents the  mass  of  unseen  work  in  what  may  be  called  the 
Augsean  Stable  of  misapplied  charity ;  besides  the  more  direct 
and  open  labour  of  relieving  much  silent  distress,  and  exami- 
ning into  the  clamorous  demands  that  are  known  to  succeed  in 
proportion  to  the  falsehoods  by  which  they  are  backed  up.  A 
society  that  devotes  itself  to  organising  the  metropolis  with  its 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants  into  one  great  body, 
which  shall  combine  central  administration  with  local  investiga- 
tion, has  so  vast  a  work  in  hand  that  it  is  simple  folly  to  con- 
trast the  cost  of  its  machinery  with  the  amount  of  its  alimen- 
tary contributions.  Material  relief  is  its  exceptional  work. 
Its  real  work  is  to  introduce  order  and  system  into  an  eleemo- 
synary chaos,  and  strengthen  the  back  of  the  poor  to  its 
burden,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  sink  into  the  degradation 
of  pauperism  or  the  crime  of  imposture.  Their  work  is  very 
apparent  in  many  ways.  Compulsory  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  seems  to  have  come  in  time  to  strengthen 
their  hands  in  the  work  of  compulsory  education  of  the  poor  in 
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independence  and  providence.  Parochial  councils  have  come 
into  operation  in  most  of  the  London  parishes  to  act  along 
with  the  Guardians  in  going  over  the  poor's  roll,  and  in 
assisting  in  the  work  of  looking  after  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
One  result  has  been  a  somewhat  precipitate  attempt  to  pat 
down  out-door  relief.  The  recipients  of  out-door  relief  haye 
been  reduced  from  110,000  to  41,000,  at  a  saving  of  200,0001 
to  the  Metropolitan  rates.  Since  Michaelmas,  1870,  the  rates 
have  been  reduced  from  l\d.  to  7^^.  It  appears  that  in 
Whitechapel  parish  the  weekly  sum  paid  for  out-door  relief 
amounted  in  1870  to  188/. ;  in  1871,  to  120/. ;  and  in  1876. 
to  12/. 

It  is  possible,  indeed  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  this  mea- 
sure has  been  carried  out  with  too  great  suddenness  and 
stringency.  In  1875  there  were  45  deaths  from  starvation  in 
the  Metropolis ;  and  not  a  few  have  sought  for  the  cause  of 
this  in  the  cessation  of  outdoor  relief.  The  inquiries  of  the 
Organisation  Society  liave  satisfied  that  body  that  the  deaths 
in  question  were  due  to  no  such  cause ;  and  several  clergymen 
fanuliar  with  the  ways  of  the  poor  speak  strongly  of  its  effect 
in  developing  the  energies  that  had  Iain  dormant,  and  in  binding 
wStill  closer  immediate  relatives  whose  family  ties  the  facilities 
of  parochial  aid  had  tended  to  relax.  The  data  are,  however, 
too  narrow,  and  the  time  is  too  short,  for  a  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  being  arrived  at.  The  permanent  reduction  of 
the  rates  over  all  might  after  a  series  of  years  be  found  a  fair 
groundwork  for  such  a  judgment.  But,  for  the  present,  the 
evidence  must  be  sought  year  by  year  in  the  police-court 
records,  the  increase  of  mendicity,  in  the  hospitals— especially 
for  sick  children — and  in  the  indoor  pauperism,  which  \a& 
greatly  increased.  It  is  there  where  the  consequences  of 
diminished  vital  energies  are  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  take  care  that  in  carrying  out  an  apparent  reform  we  be  not 
manufacturing  paupers  instead  of  reducing  their  number.  A 
writer  to  whom  I  have  already  referred  states  that  out  of  5,567 
boys  who  presented  themselves  in  1870,  as  candidates  for  the 
Navy,  on  board  the  stationary  flagship  in  the  Thames,  4,410 
were  dismissed  as  not  complying  with  the  following  conditions, 
viz. : — that  they  should  be  of  sound  constitution,  free  from 
physical  defect,  not  subject  to  fits,  and  able  to  read  and  write. 
This  state  of  things,  bad  as  it  is,  may  be  made  still  worse  bj 
the  further  reduced  nourishment  of  the  young ;  and  the  pau- 
perism and  the  crime  that  reproduce  themselves  may  be 
increased  by  a  too  rigid  application  of  even  just  and  economic 
principles,  if  a  suflScient  substitute  be  not  provided,  and  carried 
out  under  a  scheme  of  minute  and  careful  oversight. 
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The  Organisation  Society  is  based  on  what  is  called  the 
Elberfeld  System  of  Poor  Management — by  volmitary  visi- 
tors, and  house-to-house  visitation,  instead  of  the  usual  system 
of  a  relieving  officer,  who  acts  under  fixed  rules.  The  results 
of  the  system  of  house-to-house  visitation  at  Elberfeld  were 
at  once  a  better  provision  for  the  really  necessitous,  and  an 
immense  reduction  in  the  poor-rates — viz.,  from  4,000/.  to 
1,000/.  per  annum.  The  same  principle  has  been  tried  in  some 
other  places  with  more  or  less  success ;  and  in  no  fewer  than  70 
cities  and  large  towns  have  associations  been  organised  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  London  Charities 
Organisation  Society;  that  is  to  say,  for  regulating  and 
organising  charity,  and  supplementing  the  Poor  Law  system 
rather  than  supplanting  it.  An  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce the  Elberfeld  system  at  Macclesfield  in  1872  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Doyle,  the  Poor  Law  Inspector,  who 
reported  on  that  system  to  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
1871.  The  first  result  of  the  scheme  was  the  reduction  of 
out-door  cases  in  the  first  quarter  &om  490  to  239.  But  the 
friends  of  the  recipients  appear  to  have  been  too  strong  for  the 
Assistant  Guardians.  The  work  was  invidious ;  the  question 
was  made  a  cry  at  the  elections ;  and  the  system  was  dropped ; 
but  not  before  it  had  done  much  good  service.  Macclesfield  is, 
however,  scarcely  suitable  for  such  an  experiment,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  lately  reported  upon 
as  almost  singular  in  its  excessive  infant  mortality.  A  more 
successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the  system  in 
St.  Mary's  parish,  London,  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  Miss  Hill 
received  the  lists  of  applications  from  the  Guardians,  and  car- 
ried out  a  system  of  house-to-house  visitation  with  the  best 
possible  success.  Her  only  want  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  suitable  visitors  to  act  under  her ;  but  within  her 
o\vn  sphere  of  operations  this  excellent  lady  seems  in  a  great 
measure  to  have  solved  the  problem.  More  comprehensive 
efforts  have  been  made  in  Liverpool  and  Leeds.  In  the 
former  city  the  system  was  introduced  in  1875,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Rayner,  town-clerk  of  the  city.  It  was  proposed  to  take  a 
certain  locality,  and  by  personal  supervision  take  charge  of 
the  whole  out-door  relief.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  principle 
was  recognised  that  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  striking 
at  the  root  of  the  evils  that  beset  the  poor,  was  to  provide 
better  house*accommodation,  in  some  measure  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  the  Peabody  Trust,  but  not,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, on  the  same  principle.  The  return  for  the  buildings 
under  the  Peabody  Trust  is  only  about  2  per  cent,  while 
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Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
DwelHngs  Association,  says  he  is  prepared  to  offer  5  per  cent. 
for  whatever  money  is  advanced ;  and  he  can  get  at  that  rate 
as  much  as  is  required.  This  latter  association  has  provided 
dwellings  for  1 0,000  families. 

This  question  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes   is  one 
that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  problem  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  population.     But  it  is  futile  and 
false  in  principle  to  deal  with  this  question  on  other  than  eco- 
nomic principles,  except,  probably,  in  relation  to  that  class  of 
the  community  which,  according  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  cannot 
afford  to  pay  more  than  1*.   6^   a-week  for  house  rent.     In 
many  cases  in  rural  districts,  and,  it  may  be,  in  connection 
with  public  works,  house-accommodation  is  supplied  at  a  small 
rent  insufficient  to  afford  reasonable  interest  on  the  outlay. 
But  the  difference  in  the  wages,  and  the  advantage  of  a  steady 
supply  of  labour,  make  up  for  the  low  house-rent.     Probably, 
however,  these  low  rents  may  rule  the  popular  conception  of 
what  rents  should  be.     It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  con- 
tractors who  look  for  large  returns  will  be  content  with  the  6 
per  cent,  of  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow's  Association.     But  in  these 
matters  the  business  experience,  energy,  and  fertility  of  re- 
source of  practical  men,  may  well  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance 
of  enterprises  of  the  kind,  and  to  help,  by  good  council  and 
otherwise,  as  may  suggest  itself,  working  men's  buildingsocieties. 

The  Associations  for  Improving  the  Conditions  of  the  Poor 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  great  cities,  have  not  entered  on 
enterprises  of  such  magnitude  as  these.  They  labour  to  carry 
out  within  their  sphere  the  principles  of  the  Charities  Organi- 
sation Society.  The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  associations  are 
admirable  centres  of  relief.  In  Glasgow  it  is  calculated  that 
157,0007.  is  collected  yearly  by  68  societies;  while  the  churches 
contribute  about  14,000/.  It  is  said  that  from  all  sources 
upwards  of  half  a  million  sterling  is  contributed  for  the  poor, 
which,  allowing  200,000/.  for  management,  would  leave  16/. 
a-head  for  each  poor  person  in  the  city.  In  Aberdeen  we 
have  an  association  of  a  similar  kind.  Its  attention  is  directed, 
in  so  far  as  the  public  charities  are  concerned,  to  the  prevention 
of  overlapping.  It  has  a  Central  Charities  Book,  in  which  are 
entered  the  names  of  the  recipients  from  all  the  charities  in  the 
city.  The  city  is  divided  into  twelve  sections,  each  of  which 
may  be  said  to  be  in  itself  an  association,  subject  to  the  direc^ 
tions  of  the  Acting  Committee.  The  system  is  based  on  house- 
to-house  visitation ;  and  as  time  elapses  and  experience  grows, 
the  visitors  become  gradually  acquainted,  and  on  friendly  and 
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neighbourly  terms,  with  every  individual  in  their  particular 
allotment.  They  are  therefore  enabled  in  many  cases  to  exer- 
cise a  reasonable  discretion  in  judging  special  claims.  The 
objects  of  the  Association  are  less  to  give  material  help  than  to 
act  as  friends  who  may  be  safely  consulted  and  trusted  to  do  what 
they  consider  best  under  the  circumstances.  They  organise 
work  in  times  of  scarcity  of  employment  in  winter.  One  severe 
winter  the  Association  gave  employment  to  60  men,  on  an  aver- 
age, daily  for  three  months  ;  and  in  cases  in  which  the  head  of 
a  family  is  temporarily  disabled  they  help  the  family  to  tide 
over  a  period  of  difficulty,  and  keep  them  from  falling  on  the 
poor  rates.  It  is,  in  a  measure,  an  organisation  of  the  whole 
city  for  benevolent  ends.  It  inquires  into  the  sanitary  wants 
of  the  city,  and  has  been  the  primary  instrument  in  remedying 
grave  evils.  It  lately  initiated  a  movement  for  providing  house- 
accommodation  for  the  great  number  of  strangers  engaged  in 
the  herring  fishery  during  summer ;  and  it  has  given  its  best  aid 
to  diminish  the  number  of  public-houses.  The  Association  dis- 
charges, with  success,  the  duties  of  a  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societv ;  and  as  some  diversification  of  its  more  sombre  func- 
tions, it  has  affiliated  to  it  a  Ladies'  Flower  Mission.  It  is,  as 
I  have  said,  an  organisation  of  the  whole  city  for  good  works, 
and  yet  but  forms  the  beginning  of  what  such  associations  may, 
and  indeed  must,  really  become,  as  society  recognises  more 
fully  the  duty  that  it  owes  to  itself. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  system  of  house-to-house  visitation, 
■  ^  management  of  the  more  deserving  poor  by  voluntary 
ncies,  as  the  Elberfeld  system.     It  may  with  more  pro- 
y  be  called  the  system  introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers 
J  St.  John's  parish,  Glasgow.     But  the  great  preacher  and 
jilanthropist  simply  adapted  to  a  crowded  city  a  system  the 
elements  of  which  he  had  found  in  his  former  parish  of  Kilmany. 
Tn  other  words,  it  is  an  adaptation  of  the  system  in  use  in 
Scotland  since  the  eighteenth  Parliament  of  James  YI.  and  I. 
I  have  stated  the  principles  of  the  old  law,  and  I  may  say  a 
few  words  on  the  mode  of  poor  management  in  use  before  the 
passing  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  in  1845. 
The  Elders  knew    the    condition  of   every    poor  person    in 
their  district     At  the  Monthly  Distribution  the  allowance  of 
each  person  was  fixed ;  but  in  the  event  of  any  pressing  neces- 
sity the  Elder  of  the  district  gave  what  was  called  *  supply  * 
to  a  small  amount;  and  although  the  allowance  was  very  small, 
it  was  given  and  received  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  not 
as  the  nruit  of  a  legal  rate.     There  was  still  the  reserved  right 
to  come  on  the  heritors ;  but  they  fully  made  up  any  deficiency 
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in  the  church  collections,  to  which  they  largely  contributed  at 
all  times.  In  the  cities  the  system  was  more  complex.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  returns  of  the  number  in 
receipt  of  relief,  or  of  the  amount  disbursed  in  Scotland  pre- 
vious to  1845.  But  if  we  take  the  city  of  Aberdeen  as  an 
example^  we  find  evidence  of  the  wide  distinction  between 
pauperism  and  recognised  poverty.  For  instance,  in  1804, 
when  the  population  was  27,000,  and  the  number  on  the  poor's 
roll  about  400,  the  number  whom  the  managers  of  the  poor, 
viz.,  the  representatives  of  the  General  Kirk- Session  and  the 
Town  Council,  recommended  for  receipt  of  coals  at  the  distri- 
bution in  winter  was  1,400.  In  1818,  when  there  were  on  the 
roll  and  in  receipt  of  regular  and  occasional  relief  about  900, 
with  30  orphans,  the  united  coal  fund  gave  coals  to  upwards 
of  2,000  persons.  But  in  dealing  with  the  poor  of  those  times 
care  has  to  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the  casual  poor, 
who  received  occasional  aid,  and  the  persons  on  what  was  cidled 
the  Poor's  Table.  In  1818  a  number  of  gentlemen  associated 
themselves  with  the  managers  of  the  poor,  and  gave  them  help 
in  inquiring  into  the  claims  of  applicants,  and  deciding  upon 
them.  The  other  year  we  had  among  us  two  gentlemen,  mem- 
bers and  visitors  of  the  Association  for  the  Poor — worthy  old 
citizens — who  continued  under  the  Association  the  systcan  ot 
house-to-house  visitation  in  a  particular  locality,  wluch  they 
had  conducted  together  for  nearly  half-a-century. 

The  change  in  the  law  in  1845  brought  a  marked  change 
in  the  position  of  the  poor  and  their  relation  to  the  general 
community.  They  became  a  class  apart  from  the  industrial 
community.  The  prominence  given  to  the  legal  right  to  pubUc 
support  seems  to  have  destroyed  the  old  independence^  loosened 
family  ties,  and  dried  up  many  of  the  old  sources  of  charity 
when  no  longer  needed.  In  1845  the  number  on  the  roll  for 
Scotland  was  63,070;  in  1846  it  was  69,432,  with  26,891 
casuals,  and  the  expenditure  295,232/.  In  1848  the  paupers  on 
the  roll  were  100,961,  the  casuals  126,684,  the  cost  533,382/., 
and  although  since  1868  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  recipients,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  rates. 
Last  year  the  poor's  roll  contained  86,881  recipients,  while  there 
were  only  33,273  casuals,  but  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
797,798/. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  a  certain  uniform  relation  between 
the  hard  legal  right  to  relief  and  the  hard  legal  way  of  dealing 
it  out ;  between  the  historical  effect  on  the  people  of  a  system 
of  alms  to  able-bodied  men  and  the  severe  cQscipline  under 
vrhich  the  able-bodied  man  had  to  fight  his  way  without  help> 
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and  be  content  to  struggle  along  the  verge  of  destitution  till 
he  turned  a  comer  on  better  times.  The  English  system  was 
the  more  generous,  the  Scotch  the  more  just.  The  former  was, 
like  impulsive  generosity  in  most  cases,  the  victim  of  every 
applicant  who  supposed  himself  in  need  of  assistance.  The 
latter  dealt  strictly  with  the  able-bodied  poor  in  hard  times  ; 
but  the  rigidity  of  the  system  was  relaxed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  ;  and  in  these  days  it  appears  to  me  that  the  old  way 
of  things  might  be  restored  in  spirit,  although  not  in  form, 
with  a  truer  conception  of  the  respective  obligations  of  all 
classes.  In  these  times,  when  the  rich  and  the  poor  have  been 
cast  much  apart,  when  neither  business,  nor  recreation,  nor 
pleasure  brings  them  together,  it  seems  to  be  a  social  necessity 
to  renew  the  old  bonds  of  union  in  a  better  form.  At  a  con- 
ference of  the  higher  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  held 
lately,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  it  was  necessary  to 
cease  to  preach  the  conventional  idea  of  charity.  Nothing 
<x)uld  be  more  true.  To  work  as  well  as  to  give,  and  to  give 
with  clear  intelligence  as  well  as  a  kind  purpose,  make  up  the 
practical  charity  that  is  needed  in  these  times.  It  is  foUy  to 
declaim,  as  some  do,  against  the  spiidt  that  leads  even  to  pro- 
miscuous giving.  It  is  benevolent ;  but  it  may  not  be  bene- 
ficent. It  is  not  that  charity  which  considers  the  poor.  But 
it  is  the  fountain  from  which  flow  those  waters  that,  guided 
by  wise  hands,  in  many  ways,  through  the  dark  places  of  the 
city,  may  bring  unnumbered  blessings  to  the  unfortunate.  It 
doubtless  interrupts  the  action  of  the  authorities  for  the  repres- 
sion of  mendicity  and  imposture.  But  why  ?  Mainly  because 
of  the  insufficient  and  in  other  respects  unsatisfactory  methods 
of  relieving  the  destitute.  The  impulsive  compassion  of  the 
community  is  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  weakness,  even 
when  ill-regulated,  Eightly  or  wrongly,  it  will  gratify  itself 
by  a  passing  solace  that  is  natural  and  easy.  Most  likely  it 
will  give  to  worthy  and  unworthy  alike.  But  why  ?  Because 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people  is  not  satisfied  by  the  exist- 
ing system  of  poor  relief.  A  hard  and  indiscriminating  Poor 
Law  cannot  be  expected  to  satisfy  it.  It  cannot  and  it  ought 
not.  Such  a  Poor  Law  makes  mendicity  and  imposture 
inevitable.  It  will  continue  to  do  so  wherever  there  is  not  a 
method  of  relief  more  discerning  than  the  present,  with  a 
better  test  of  destitution  than  that  of  the  ^  house,'  with  its 
unclassified  occupants. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  alike  a  duty  to  Christianity  and 
society  that  the  citizens  of  all  classes  should  organise  them- 
selves on  a  common  basis  of  Christian  charity  and  practical 
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humanity,  as  the  only  way  in  these  days  in  which  they  can 
reconcile  the  injunctions  of  Scripture  with  the  laws  of  Political 
Economy.  Not  merely  to  see  that  the  wants  of  the  poor  be 
attended  to  and  that  the  pretensions  of  imposture  shall  be 
detected,  but  to  invest  common  citizenship  with  an  active  and 
practical  unity,  under  which  all  classes  shall  work  together  for 
their  common  good ;  to  see  to  all  that  pertains  to  the  pubUc 
health,  and  among  other  things,  the  best  means  of  preventing 
that  craving  for  stimulants  produced  by  a  poisonous  and 
exhausted  atmosphere.  It  is  no  Utopian  scheme.  It  is  to  be 
found,  as  I  think  has  been  shown,  in  an  elementary  form  in 
many  places  and  ways,  in  the  London  Organisation  Society ; 
the  seventy  Associations  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor;  the  Poor's  Institutes  of  Austria;  the  Elberfeld  and 
Cr^feld  System  of  Poor's  Management;  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Danish  Royal  Commission  of  1869 ;  and  above  all 
in  the  old  Scottish  Poor  Law.  But  such  an  organisation 
might  concern  itself  with  the  indirect  causes  of  pauperism,  in 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  as  well  as  with 
the  material  interests  of  the  poor.  It  might,  as  representing 
the  whole  community  and  possessing  its  confidence,  arrange 
for  arbitrations  in  trade  disputes ;  carry  out,  on  fair  economic 
principles,  the  necessary  improvements  in  house-accommoda- 
tion ;  and,  if  need  be,  support  such  measures  as  those  advocated 
the  other  year  by  a  Conference  of  West  of  England  Guardians 
of  the  Poor,  which  recommended  the  Government  to  organise 
a  system  of  annuities  for  the  industrial  classes.  The  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  public  schools  in  Minor  Economics,  and  the 
inculcation  of  provident  habits,  must  bear  fruit  in  due  time. 
Were  all  churches  to  organise  mission  churches  and  bring  the 
poor  out  of  the  squalor  of  their  homes,  and  break  up  the  hard 
associations  of  class,  linked  by  poverty  and  hardened  by  the  dose 
contagion  of  vice,  they  would  do  much  to  let  in  the  fair  light 
of  heaven  into  many  dark  places.  But  charity  is  all  the  more 
charity  for  being  wisely  adiqinistered ;  and  while  it  is  necessaiy 
that,  whether  by  churches  or  by  missionaries,  or  by  visitors, 
every  house  should  be  visited,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  on 
all  but  pressing  and  incidental  cases  the  decision  should  lie 
with  a  central  executive.  If  the  visitors  of  such  a  body  were 
to  take  the  place  of  relieving  officers,  and  administer  outdoor 
relief  according  to  a  wise  discretion  and  intelligent  judgment, 
in  those  cases  that  have  not  fallen  into  that  condition  of 
pauperism  for  which  the  workhouse  is  the  proper  place,  it 
would  avert  the  injustice  of  hard  and  fast  rules  in  dealing  with 
the  deservingr,  prevent  imposture,  give  a  truly  practical  and 
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living  form  to  the  charity  of  the  public,  and  unite  the  whole 
community  in  more  intimate  and  infinitely  healthier  relations. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  William  Hoyle  (Bury)  said  the  application  of  a  labour  test 
in  the  workhouse  had,  under  judicious  management,  operated  bene- 
ficially in  reducing  the  number  of  vagrants  in  the  wards  of  the  union 
where  he  was  himself  a  Poor-Law  Guardian.     He  admitted  that  the 
use  of  repressive  influences  proved  effectual  in  the  case  of  habitual 
paupers  and  vagrants,  but  was  afraid  that  the  system  did  not  tend  to 
the  actual  reduction  of  pauperism  generally,  but  only  shifted  it  fh)m 
one  quarter  to  another — from  places  where  the  repressive  influences 
were  in  full  force  to  places  where  those  influences  were  not  so  potent. 
From  a  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  with  pauperism,  he  feared 
that  it  was  not  really  being  reduced,  and  he  did  not  think  that  these 
repressive  measures  were  the  best  means  to  apply  to  that  end.     He 
approved  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  method  of  treating  pauperism  so  far  as  it 
could  be  applied,  but  it  could  not  be  adopted  in  every  town  or  union. 
If  it  could  be  generally  applied,  then  he  believed  the  effect  would  soon 
be  to  reduce  pauperism  really.     As  we  had  legalised  facilities  for  the 
relief  of  the  j)oor,  he  thought  it  advisable  that  there  should  not  be 
much  done  in  the  way  of  voluntary  relief,  unless  in  the  case  of  paupers 
living  in  the  locality  where  such  relief  was.  given.     There  were  cases 
where  it  was  not  only  right  btlt  a  duty  to  relieve  the  poor,  but  the 
indiscriminate  giving  of  alms  to  beggars  who  went  from  door  to  door 
did  great  mischief.     Voluntary  relief  might  be  made  to  work  bene- 
ficially in  connection  with  the  legalised  system  of  relief,  measures  being 
taken  to  ensure  that  assistance  be  given  only  to  those  who  were  really 
needy  and  deserving  objects  of  charity.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
possible  that  repressive  measures  might  be  carried  too  far.     The  work- 
house test  was,  in  his  opinion,  very  improper  if  applied  without  due 
discrimination.     People  suffering  from  accidents,   disease,   or  other 
circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  ought  not  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  who  were  reckless,  drunken,  or  improvi- 
dent.    A  too  rigid  system  of  applying  the  workhouse  test^  treating  all 
alike  and  destro37ing  self-respect,  was  much  to  be  condemned.     It  was 
important,  too,  that  the  administration  of  relief  funds  should   be  so 
regulated  as  not  to  take  away  the  motive  for  using  economy  in  relieving 
the  poor  and  reducing  pauperism,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in 
certain'  districts.     In  his  own  union  there  were  some  ten  or  twelve 
townships,  and  they  were  all  relieved  from  the  common  fimd.     In  one 
township  they  had  reduced  pauperism  by  one  half  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  but  they  had  to  contribute  to  the  common  fund  all  the 
same,  and  did  not,  therefore,  get  the  benefit  of  their  own  exertions  in 
reducing  pauperism.     He  felt  that  they  ought  to  have  some  reward  for 
the  efforts  they  had  thus  successfully  put  forth  in  the  reduction  of 
pauperism,  otherwise  they  had  lost  the  incentive  to  go  on  in  the  same 
course.     In  some  cases  it  might  be  a  wise  thing  to  have  a  larger  area 
of  rating  under  one  uniform  government,  but  in  certain  unions  or 
districts  where  the  population  was  somewhat  on  a  common  level  he 
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thought  that  those  who  laboured  to  reduce,  and  did  reduce,  pauperism 
ought  to  have  the  beneBt  of  their  successful  efforts  in  a  reduction  of 

their  rates. 

Baillie  Sangster  (Aberdeen)  said  that  under  the  administration 
of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  pauperism  had  imdoubtedly  been   on  the 
decrease  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.     There  were  two  causes  which 
had  led  to  that  decrease.     First,  the  better  condition  of  the  country 
ibr  the  last  few  years  with  its  brisker  trade,  and  consequent  demand 
for  laboiu:,   by  which  the  working  classes  were  fully  employed ;   and, 
secondly,  a  more  strict  and  perfect  system  of  supervision,  with  regard 
to  those  who  were  placed  upon  the  Poor  Roll.     The  cardinal  principle 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ought  to  be,  to  give  relief  to 
the  deserving  poor,  and  induce  the  vagrant  and  idle  class  to  betake 
themselves  to  an  honest  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  that  had 
been  the  aim  of  all  the  Poor  Laws  which  have  been  in  force  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom.     The  Scotch  Poor  Law  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  old  system,  although  it  had  its  defects.     It  differed  from  the 
English  Poor  Law  in  one  important  particular,  viz.,  that  they  had  no 
statutory  authority  to  grant  relief  to  the  able-bodied  poor.     He  some- 
times thought  this  was  a  disadvantage,  that  under  no  circumstances 
were  they  permitted  to  give  even  temporary  relief  to  such  applicants, 
and  in  dull  times  parochial  boards  did  occasionally  experience  some 
difficulty  by  this  restriction,  but  generally  voluntMy  assistance  came 
in  opportunely  to  take  away  any  apparent  hardship  arising  fix^m  that 
state  of  the  law.     The  present  law  has  now  been  in  operation  for  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  years,  and  when  feirly  administered  works  very 
well  in  practice.     The  preliminary  investigation,  which  the  inspector 
is  boimd  to  make,  into  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  every  appli- 
cant at  their  own  houses,  aided  when  necessary  by  a  medical  certificate, 
enables  parochial  boards  and  their  committees  to  judge  of  every  caae 
as  it  came  up  with  tolerable  accuracy.     While  the  poor-house  was  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  the  Poor  Law,  as  a  *  test '  in  the  case  of  many 
who  applied  for  relief,  and  for  the  reception  of  the  infiim  and  those  of 
doubtfiil  reputation,  it  was  not  applied  either  harshly  or  indiscrimi- 
nately.    A  poor  person  of  good  character  who  had  a  legal  title  to 
relief  was  not  forced  into  the  poor-house,  but  was  placed  upon  the 
outdoor  roll,  and  received  relief  weekly  or  monthly  in  the  ^ape  of 
money.     In  his  opinion  that  was  an  excellent  feature  of  the  system,  aa 
the  applicant's  feelings  were  in  some  degree  respected,  while  it  had 
the  advantage  of  being  more  economical.     Respecting  voluntary  effort 
and  organisation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  upon  which  a  Paper  had 
been  read,  he  might  mention  that  they  had  in  Aberdeen  an  association 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  which  was  in  active  operation, 
and  had  been  productive  of  good  results.      In  addition   to  granting 
relief  they  concerned  themselves  with  all  that  in  any  way  affected  the 
poor,  and  endeavoured  by  suitable  means  to  improve  their  condition. 
They  did  not  profess  to  take  cognisance  of  those  persons  who  were  on 
the  poor's  roll,  nor  of  those  whom  they  considered  proper  objects  of 
parochial  relief.     It  dealt  chiefly  with  that  large  class  of  the  labouring 
population  who,  when  overtaken  by  sickness  or  want  of  employment, 
find  themselves  in   straitened    circumstances,  unable   to  provide  for 
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mselves  and  those  dependent  on  them.  In  this  condition  they  were 
en  up  by  the  association,  received  temporary  relief,  often  temporary 
ployment,  so  as  to  tide  them  over  for  a  time,  and  by  this  means 
ay  a  working  man  and  his  family  were  enabled  to  preserve  their 
ependence  and  self-respect,  and  rescued  from  lapsing  into  the  ranks 
lopeless  poverty.  In  addition  to  its  own  propel  work,  the  association 
I  been  of  much  service  in  its  endeavours  to  assist  prisoners  on  their 
ase  from  confinement,  in  detecting  imposition,  and  in  their  efforts  to 
centrate  the  various  charities  of  the  city,  so  as  to  ensure  a  more  equit- 
e  and  satisfactory  distribution  of  their  funds.  With  regard  to  any  at- 
ipt  to  induce  the  idle  and  vagrant  population  of  our  cities  to  betake 
mselves  to  industrial  employment,  he  was  of  opinion  that  this  hardly 
within  the  sphere  of  the  parochial  board.  It  must  be  grappled  with 
remedial  measures  outside.  It  was  a  difficult  problem  to  deal  with, 
I  he  did  not  think  that  legislation  could  be  of  much  service  in  the 
tter.  It  must  be  left  to  voluntary  action  and  moral  influences,  se 
as  it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Vagrancy  Acts. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  pointed  out  that  the  Poor-Law  systems  of 
?land  and  Ireland  are  identical  in  character.  They  had  only  the 
erences  of  administration  therefore  to  consider.  In  Ireland  indoor 
ef  was  the  rule  and  outdoor  the  exception,  whereas  in  England 
door  relief  was  the  rule  and  indoor  the  exception.  He  argued  that 
grever  outdoor  relief  was  made  the  rule  they  had  a  large  increase 
pauperism,  and  where  indoor  relief  only  was  given  pauperism  was 
atly  diminished.  Throughout  the  unions  of  England  generally  there 
jht  still,  he  thought,  be  an  enormous  reduction  in  Poor-Law  expendi- 
e  in  pauperism,  and  in  the  misery  of  the  people  themselves. 
Mr.  Francis  G.  P.  Neison  (London)  was  glad  the  question  of  out- 
•r  relief  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  discussion.  He  was  of 
nion  that  until  a  more  enlightened  view  of  the  proper  principles  of 
ef  was  disseminated;  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  any  material 
uction  in  the  pauper  class  of  the  country.  For  years  past  attempts 
[  been  made,  in  connection  with  the  various  friendly  societies  in 
[cultural  districts,  to  induce  the  members  to  make  some  provision 
their  old  age,  when,  though  a  man  may  be  free  from  any  positive 
jase  and  thus  not  entitled  to  any  sickness  benefit  from  the  society, 
e  may  have  so  wrought  upon  his  frame  as  to  render  him  unfit  for 
it  work.  However,  the  efforts  to  induce  the  labourers  to  subscribe 
pensions  were  not  successful,  and,  indeed,  a  few  years  since  the 
nber  of  societies  undertaking  these  assurances  were  dwindling 
ly.  It  has  been  urged,  he  stated,  that  our  Poor  Law  acts  as  a  dis- 
ragement  in  the  matter,  for,  discreditable  though  it  be,  many  persons 
re  found  to  openly  avow  their  reliance  on  outdoor  relief  for  their 
age.  So  long  as  the  evil  of  a  lavish  administration  of  outdoor 
ef  remains,  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  found  those 
ose  sense  of  self-respect  was  so  deficient  as  to  look  forward,  without 
me,  to  ending  their  days  on  the  pauper  roll.  Objections  had  been 
en  to  the  harshness  of  applying  the  indoor  test,  but  the  difiicul^ 
Uy  was  to  ascertain,  by  any  other  method,  the  proper  cases  for  relicdf. 
tien  persons  were  content  to  sacrifice  their  personal  liberty  for  the  sake 
relief,  then  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reali^  of  their  destitution. 
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Mr.  Ogg  (Aberdeen),  the  author  of  the  firrt  Paper,  replying  on  tbe 
discussion,  said  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings  was  precisely  the  view 
which,  in  his  Paper,  he  had  taken  himself.    He  had,  however,  by  mistikke 
used  the  word  ^  parish  '  instead  of '  union  ^  in  reg^?d  to  what  took  place 
in  1871,  but  he  had  used  the  illustration  for  the  same  purpoae  as  Mr. 
Hastings  had  used  it     But  instead  of  ^  indoor  relief^'  advocated  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  he  had  used  the  phrase  ^  strict  administration,'  which  was  neirlj 
aynonjmous.    He  felt  perfectly  certain  that  every  invef<tigation  into  the 
circiunstances  of  the  pauper  class  tended  to  show  that  the  great  bulk  oftkose 
who  lived  upon  other  people  were  quite  able,  if  they  were  obliged,  to 
work  for  themselves.     Baillie  Sangster  had  said  that  the  Association  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Poor  had  a  different  field  from  pauperism,  and  that  it 
was  very  influential  and  useful  in  preventing  people  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism  from  coming  on  the  rate^.     With  that  he  agreed;  but  if  the 
same  scrutiny  were  practised — if  the  same  complete  knowledge  of  the 
poor  were  obtained  by  some  such  means  as  the  visitors'  system — the 
inspectors  would  be  able  to  strike  off  the  roll  very  many  people  who 
were  now  upon  it.     He  said  this  not  at  random,  but  on  the  fiulh  of 
the  well-authenticated  experiments  he  had  quoted  in  his  Paper.    By 
the  experiments  under  Chalmers'  method,  it  was  shown  that  pauperisn 
might  be  reduced  by  two-thirds  through  inquiry  into  the  circumBtancea 
of  each  pauper,  and  the  consequent  discovery  that  the  great  bulk  of 
those  who  were  on  the  rates  were  able  to  support  themselves ;  and  thej 
were  induced  by  argument  and  sympathetic  influence  to  betake  them- 
selves to  industrial  pursuits,  and  an  opportunity  was  given  to  them  of 
engaging  in  suitable  employments.     What  he  suggest^  in  his  Paper 
was  that  although  the  Government  could  not  apply  such  a  system  to 
the  poor — ^because  we  could  not  oblige  people  to  act  justly,  and  no 
statutory  machinery  could  be  so  extensive  as  to  meet  the  case— still  it 
was  possible  to  recognise  the  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  so 
that  the  Government  and  inspectors  and  relieving  officers  might  take 
advantage  of  every  information  that  was  available  lor  the  purpose  of 
purging  their  rolls,  and  of  the  influence  of  such  associations  in  obtaining 
suitable  work  and  inducing  poor  persons  to  accept  it.     That  was  a 
mere  suggestion  of  his ;  but  he  felt  quite  satisfied  that  a  minute  and 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  every  person  on  the  wJl 
would  tend  very  much  to  reduce  the  amount  of  pauperism,  eepeciallj 
in  the  town  parishes.    He  believed  with  Baillie  Suigster  that  in  Aber- 
deen that  work  was  very  eflSciently  done,  and  that  the  rates  had  been 
greatly  reduced  in  consequence.     Another  very  important  use  of  sach 
thorough  information  would  be  that  people  now  demoralised  by  volun- 
tary aid  without  inquiry  into  their  circumstances  would  be  induced 
to  provide  for  themselves,  which  would  be  a  great  boon  to  sodelj 
in  general.     In  London  some  four   millions  sterling  was  squandered 
amongst  people  who,  under  the  demoralising  influence  of  indiscrimiaate 
voluntary  aid,  would  not  work  for  themselves.     His  suggestion  was 
that  far  better  means  than  were  now  employed  might  be  adopted  for 
meeting  that  evil,  as  by  the  system  of  Count  Rumford  in  Bavaria.   He 
did  not  propose  that  his  method  should  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  tbe 
poor,  but  only  to  one  class — the  vagrants  who  went  about  the  coimtiy 
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and  lived  upon  other  people  either  by  theft  or  some  other  indirect 
means,  and  who  would  not  work  unless  compelled  by  some  such  means 
as  he  employed  so  successfully. 

Mr.  William  Forsyth  (Aberdeen),  the  writer  of  the  second  Paper, 
in  speaking  in  reply,  said  that  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  expressed 
on  Uie  necessity  for  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  from  the  poor  rates; 
but  only  under  certain  conditions.  These  conditions  he  had  done  his 
best  to  make  distinct.  Without  them,  the  efEect  must  be  simply  to 
reproduce  by  indirect  means  the  evil  which  they  desired  to  repress. 
This  was  seen  exemplitied  in  the  action  of  a  body  of  whose  objects  he 
entirely  approved,  viz.,  the  Charities  Organisation  Society  of  London. 
The  first  effect  of  the  sudden  relbrms  introduced  by  that  body  must 
almost  necessarily  have  been,  and  was  reported  to  have  been,  a  repe- 
tition of  those  that  followed  the  imperative  reform  of  the  English  Poor 
Law  in  1834.  He  had  referred  in  his  Paper  to  the  large  reduction  of 
the  poor  rate,  through  the  partial  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  in  several 
of  the  larger  London  parishes ;  but  it  was  an  important  fact  that,  in 
London,  in  the  year  1875,  there  were  no  fewer  than  48  deaths  from 
starvation.  The  Charities  Organisation  Society  denied  that  these 
deaths  were  in  any  respect  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  outdoor  relief. 
They  were  supported  in  this  view  by  the  testimony  of  several  London 
clergymen  of  great  experience  of  the  London  poor,  such  as  Mr. 
Walrond.  For  himself,  he  did  not  profess  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
matter,  but  such  as  was  suggested  by  the  very  striking  and  unfortunate 
coincidence  of  those  deaths  occurring  during  the  transition  from  out- 
door relief  to  its  almost  entire  abolition  in  certain  parishes.  In  addition 
•to  this  grave,  although  probably  temporary  peril,  they  had  to  take  into 
account  other  statements  on  tlie  great  addition  to  indoor  relief  during 
the  period  mentioned,  and  the  great  increase  of  mendicity;  and  it  was 
worth  while  to  inquire  narrowly  into  the  statistics  of  petty  crime  in 
the  police  courts,  as  bearing .  very  closely  on  the  same  subject.  The 
area  of  inquiry  was  necessarily  wide,  an(^  the  period  over  which  it 
extends  must  be  considerable  before  any  reliable  conclusion  can  be 
come  to  on  the  operation  of  the  changes.  It  will  not  do  to  suppose 
tiiat,  because  such  and  such  a  reduction  has  been  made  on  the  poor 
rate,  independent  self-support  has  to  that  extent  been  introduced 
among  a  hitherto  dependent  and  pauperised  population.  Mr.  Ogg  says 
that  it  is  calculated  that  the  sum  of  four  millions  sterling  is  given  avray 
in  private  charity  in  London  alone.  He  (Mr.  Forsyth)  saw  it  lately 
stated  on  good  authority — he  thought  that  of  the  Charities  Organisation 
Society — that  the  sum  given  away  in  private  charity  in  London 
amounted  to  seven  millions  instead  of  four.  Probably  different  periods 
had  been  taken.  That,  too,  forms  an  element  in  an  inquiry  into  the  effect 
.of  doing  away  with  outdoor  parochial  relief  in  the  present  instance. 
Touching  on  the  general  question,  it  is  necessary,  he  said,  to  have  a 
clear  and  common  understanding  at  the  outset  of  what  is  really  intended 
— what  is  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  they  are  to  rest  the  claims  of 
the  poor,  and  who  the  poor  are  whose  case  they  have  to  consider.  If 
the  basis  be  an  economical  basis  in  its  hardest  and  sharpest,  and,  at  the 
flame  time,  most  easily  understood  sense,  we  know  what  that  means. 
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If  it  IB  to  be  a  charitable  basis,  we  may  know  what  that  means  like- 
wise.    But  if  both  these  bases  be  adopted,  it  seemed  impossible  to  him 
to  meet  both  by  one  rule,  and  treat  alike  the  outcast  and  idle  poor, 
and  the  deserving  and  unfortunate.     He  therefore  thought  it  impenir 
tive  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  two  classes  of  poor 
and  the  two  methods  of  relief  adopted.     He  could  understand  within 
a  certain  sphere,  in  a  rural  district,  the  success  that  had  attended  the 
measures  for  the  abolition  of    outdoor  relief,  so  distinctly  stated  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Association ;  but  in 
large  cities,  the  case  was  different.     In  the  proportion  in  which  the 
workhouse  test  is  the  only  accepted  test  of  poverty  and  destitution, 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  body  of  poverty  that  appeals  to  the 
sensibilities  of  the  public  and  lives  upon   promiscuous  charity.    An 
excuse  that  many  will  hold  a  justification  is  given  for  such  appeals; 
and  in  attempting  to  cure  one  evil,  they  would  aggravate  another  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole.     They  must  either  give  a  premium  for 
importunity  and  imposture,  or  they  create  temptations  to  crime,  or  sap 
the  constitutions  of  many  poor  creatures,  and  thus  breed  a  race  ot 
inevitable  paupers.     It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  necessary  to  have 
a  duplicate  system   of  providing   for  the   poor,   unless   indeed  they 
accepted  the  maxim,  that  all  poverty  and  pauperism  were  necessarily 
the   result   of  misconduct,  and  should  be  punished,  and,  if  possible, 
stamped  out.     It  appeared  to  him  that  tliey  must  seek  a  broader  basis 
for  the  provision  of  the  poor  ;  and  while  the  legal  claim  to  support  was 
met   by  the  poorhouse   test,  the  claim  to  support  on   the  ground  of 
Christian  charity  had  to  be  met  otherwise.     This  could  only  be  done 
ju<ttice  to  by  a  distinct  organisation,  working  in  connection  with  the 
Poor-Law  Authorities,  but  on  different  grounds,  and  by  a  syst^n  of 
house-to-house  visitation,  in  which  Christian  men  and  women,  within  a 
definite  area,  might  perform  the  functions  of  relieving  officers.     It  was 
partly  the  purpose  of  his  Paper  to  show  that  this  system   had  been 
practically  in  force  in  its  essentials,  although  neither  in  form  nor  in 
general  acceptance,  under  the  old  Scottish  Poor  Law.     That  system 
was  only  practicable  so  long  as  the  national  church  was  the  church  of 
the  whole  community.     True,  it  was  a  system  of  outdoor  relief  entirely, 
but  it  was  conducted  by  men  who  knew  the  recipients  and  their  con- 
dition.     It   was  the  system  of  house-to-house  visitation  in  its  most 
practical,  humane,  and  humanising  form.     The  members  of  the  Kiik 
Session  acted  at  once  as  relieving  officers  and  as  neighbours.     They 
knew  what  small  industries  the  poor  persons  were  or  might  be  engaged 
in,  their  fitness  for  employment,  their  periods  of  sickness  and  inability 
to  work,  and  what  all  their  claims  were  for  relief  at  the  hands  of  the 
Church.     It  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  reconstruct  this  system,  or  a 
part  of  it,  according  to  the  necessities  and  circumstances  of  the  time. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  the  organisation  of  voluntary  bodies,  who 
would  take  charge  of  that  class  of  the  poor  who  might  be  saved  fix)iii 
falling  into  pauperism,  and  whose  families  might  be  retained  in  the 
ranks  of  honest  industry,  instead  of  being  sent  into  those  of  a  heredi- 
tary pauperism.     He  did  not  say  that  such  an  organisation  was  actually 
at  work  in  any  of  the  many  associations  for  looking  afler  the  poor ; 
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but  the  elements  were  there,  and  by  such  means  alone  could  society 
fulfil  its  obligations  to  itself.  It  must  satisfy  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
community  before  it  can  put  down  promiscuous  charity.  So  long  a» 
there  is  apparent  destitution  and  only  the  one  hard  way  of  relieving 
it,  so  long  will  kind-hearted  people  be  ready  to  give,  and  so  long  will 
they  be  subject  to  every  kind  of  imposition.  It  is  only  by  this  method 
of  organising  societies,  or  rather,  he  would  say,  society  itself,  in  the 
charitable  work  of  good  neighbourhood  among  the  unfortunate  and 
deserving  poor,  that  their  moral,  religious,  and  physical  wants  can  be 
attended  to,  and  society  protected  from  the  brood  of  evils  that  are  the 
consequences  of  its  own  neglect. 

The  President  of  the  Department  (Mr.  James  Caird,  C.B.^ 
F.K.S.),  summing  up  the  discussion,  observed  that  the  question  was 
one  of  great  importance.  It  had  been  treated  by  Mr.  Ogg  and  Mr. 
Forsyth  from  somewhat  different  points  of  view.  The  first  Paper  dealt 
more  especially  with  the  Scotch  Poor  Law ;  the  second  somewhat  more 
generally  with  the  whole  question.  Then  the  meeting  was  favoured 
with  some  discussion  on  the  administration  of  the  law  in  Aberdeen  and 
that  neighbourhood  ;  and,  finally,  with  an  able  speech  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  who  introduced 
the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  England.  In 
listening  to  the  Papers  and  the  discussion,  all  must  have  felt  that  there 
were  certain  advantages  which  attended  the  old  Scotch  parochial  sys- 
tem in  regard  to  the  individual  and  personal  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  each  pauper  in  the  district,  and  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  if  such  a  carefiil  system  of  supervision,  which  pro- 
bably has  become  impossible  in  large  areas,  could  generally  be  carried 
out.  This  was,  however,  in  some  respects  adverse  to  that  principle  of 
the  English  Law,  which  had  extended  the  areas  from  parishes  to  unionS| 
and  by  which  a  more  united  and  better  system  had  been  introduced, 
with  r^ard  to  the  employment  of  labour  especially,  men  being  no  longer 
prevented  by  the  system  of  settlement  from  seeking  employment  out  of 
the  parish  in  which  they  were  born.  We  could  not  under  the  system 
of  increased  areas  get  that  parish  supervision  which  under  the  old 
Scotch  Poor  Law  was  so  ably  carried  out.  He  was  afraid,  therefore, 
that  we  must  come  back  to  the  inevitable  necessity  of  a  test.  If  we 
took  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  over  the  United  Kingdom,  he  did  not  see  how  we  could  dispense 
with  the  Poor-Law  labour  test,  which  alone  would  eliminate  the  capable 
and  idle  from  the  incapable  and  deserving  recipients  of  poor  relief. 
Mr.  Ogg  fell  into  an  error  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  increase  in  recent 
years  in  Ireland.  The  fact  was  that  it  had  arisen  from  a  different 
cause  altogether.  The  decrease  in  the.  cost  in  England  and  Scotland 
had  arisen  from  a  higher  scale  of  wages  and  better  employment.  Ire- 
land had  the  same  advantage,  and  if  the  administration  in  the  three 
countries  had  been  the  same  there  would  have  been  a  similar  decrease 
in  Ireland,  but  the  labour  test  was  too  severely  used  in  Ireland,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  relax  it.  You  mtist  not  apply  the  system  too 
rigorously,  or  you  would  offend  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  country. 
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There  was  one  thing  we  ought  to  consider  with  regard  to  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  poor.     It  amounted  to  a  large  sum.     Taking  it  for  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  adding  the  sums  paid  in  aid  of  education  under 
the  Education  Vote,  and  those  from  the  great  funds  of  the  charity  insti. 
tutions,  he  believed  that  it  amounted  to  iully  twelve  millions  sterling 
annually,  a  sum  about  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  civil  adminiBtn- 
tion  of  the  country.     But  the  direct  expenditure  in  support  of  the  poor 
was  not  in  itself  a  very  severe  charge  on  the  assessable  income  of  this 
coimtry,  probably  not  more  than  four  per  cent.     It  was  not,  therefore, 
the  excessive  cost  we  had  to  consider.     Our  great  effort  should  be  to 
secure  some  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  classes  of  persons 
who  applied  for  reliei^ — of  eliminating  the  idle  and  capable  from  the 
incapable  and  deserving.     To  the  incapable  and  deserving  ¥re  must  not 
grudge  the  relief  they  required ;  but  as  to  the  capable  and  idle,  it  was 
better  for  the  State,  better  for  themselves,  and  better  for  all,  that  we 
fihould  seek  to  redeem  them  from  their  idleness  and  raise  them  to  a 
condition  of  useful  independence. 


GENERAL  DEPRESSION  OF  TRADE. 

What  are  the  Causes  of  the  present  General  Depression  of  Trait 
all  over  the  World  ?    By  Thomas  Beogs. 

THE  depression  of  trade,  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry, 
differs  in  some  particulars  from  any  commercial  depression 
known  in  the  present  century.  It  affects  nearly  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  extends  over  the  whole  world.  The  amount 
of  loss  cannot  be  estimated,  and  the  intensity  of  suffering  is 
utterly  beyond  calculation.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  are 
probably  the  best  indices  to  the  results  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
national  prosperity,  but  statistics,  however  carefully  collected 
or  skilfully  elaborated,  would  weary  rather  than  instruct  the 
mini  A  few  facts  which  lie  upon  the  surface,  when  thought- 
fully looked  at,  Avill  speak  much  more  strongly  than  long 
tabular  statements.  For  example,  we  learn  that  42,000  fewer 
male  servants  have  been  paid  for  to  the  Inland  Revenue  this 
year  than  last.  This  shows  that  the  depression  has  reached  a 
class  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  not  affected,  or 
affected  but  slightly ;  and  .it  shows  much  more  than  this,  for 
ihe  luxuries  of  life,  especially  those  which  are  supposed,  in  an 
artificial  state  of  society,  to  be  essential  to  good  appearance 
and  social  distinction,  are  the  last  things  to  oe  relinquished 
Many  necessaries  will  be  foregone  before  a  lady  or  a  gentleman 
will  give  up  the  carriage  and  liveried  servant.     In  all  ranks  of 
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life  it  is  the  same  ;  the  necessaries  are  given  up  with  much  less 
reluctance  than  the  superfluities.  Many  other  facts  of  a  like 
kind  might  be  cited  would  time  permit.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Paper  not  so  much  to  discuss  the  subject^  as  to  lay  down 
the  propositions  which  appear  to  the  writer  to  arise  from  it,  and 
to  be  worthy  of  discussion. 

It  is  an  appropriate  time,  and  no  improper  introduction  to 
such  propositions,  to  direct  attention  to  the  condition  of  society 
when  the  tide  of  prosperity  is  high,  when  the  revenue  is  good, 
and  the  marts  of  commerce  are  busy.  There  are  large  num- 
bers whom  that  prosperity  never  reaches,  and  who  are  in  fact 
rendered  worse  in  position  by  high  prices,  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  brisk  trade.  The  pauper  class  is  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  whole.  A  much  larger  number  than  those  who  seek 
relief  at  the  Unions  are  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  to  live^ 
by  following  all  kinds  of  precarious  and  lU-paid  employments.^ 
The  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  charitable  institutions  adminis- 
ter to  the  necessities  of  thousands  who  are  always  on  the  verge 
of  destitution,  and  they  make  the  existence  of  a  miserable 
population  barely  tolerable.  A  profuse  liberality  sustains  these 
institutions,  the  majority  of  which  seem  to  create  or  nurture 
the  very  evils  they  are  established  to  relieve  or  cure.  They 
are  always  increasing  in  number,  and  appealing  for  additional 
help  on  the  ground  that  the  funds  at  their  disposal  do  not  en- 
able them  to  meet  all  the  cases  that  make  application.  The 
existence  of  such  a  class  in  the  community  becomes  a  canker 
and  a  danger.  In  times  of  prosperity  the  criminal  pauper  and 
indigent  classes  are  regarded  as  an  inevitable  evil,  but  when 
stagnation  or  disturbances  occur,  or  epidemics  prevail,  then 
the  abject  classes  command  attention.  What  is  doing  in  rela- 
tion to  the  starving  millions  of  India  is  just  what  is  done  when 
any  social  evil  becomes  intolerable.  The  evils  are  allowed  to 
grow  up,  and  when  they  assume  a  malignant  form,  then  they 
are  met  by  hastily  improvised  methods  of  relief.  Canals  and 
irrigation,  carried  out  under  experienced  engineers,  would  in  all 
probability  have  saved  the  natives  from  this  dire  calamity,  and* 
the  sums  spent  any  year  in  England  upon  one  kind  of  pernicious 
luxuries  would,  if  so  employed,  have  given  fertility  to  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  famine  prevails,  and  have  added  to  the  world's 
wealth.  The  question  before  us  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense  is  really  this  :  What  are  the  results  and  what  are  the  ten- 
dencies of  our  modem  civilisation  ? 

To  take  up  the  question,  however,  as  it  appears  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  explain  and  answer 
it,  and  many  of  them  are  as  familiar  as  the  oldest  of  our  old 
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adages.  It  is  over-population,  over-production,  competition, 
trade  disputes,  and  some  will  have  it  that  it  is  free  trade, 
and  others  that  it  is  the  retention  of  protective  duties  amongst 
some  of  the  active  nations  of  the  earth.  None  of  these  sup^j 
the  actual  answer,  and  are  the  suggestions  of  those  who  look 
upon  one  side  only  of  a  many-sided  question.  Some  of  the 
supposed  causes  are  only  the  symptoms  of  a  deep-rooted  disease, 
and  the  present  state  of  the  world  contradicts  the  fallacies 
which  are  concealed  by  pretentious  theories.  In  our  recent 
popular  literature  there  are  many  valuable  contributions.  Mr. 
Tallack,  the  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Society,  in  a  very  practical 
letter,  draws  attention  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  deficiency 
of  technical  and  industrial  training.  Mr.  Bright,  at  Manchester, 
gave  a  very  solemn  warning  to  the  people,  pointing  especially 
to  the  increasing  cost  of  production.  The  letter  of  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Times  upon  that  letter,  are 
forcible  expositions  of  one  part  of  the  subject.  They  do  not, 
however,  cover  the  whole  ground. 

It  is  needless  now  to  dwell  upon  the  evils  of  trade  combina- 
tions, as  there  is  much  agreement  as  to  the  fatal  errors  upon 
which  they  are  founded,  and  to  which  they  lead.  The  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  them  can  only  offer  the  excuse  which  is 
offered  for  contests  and  warfare  of  all  kind — that  they  arise  from 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  They  are,  it  is  alleged,  a  defensive 
means  of  enforcing  just  and  fair  claims.  With  men  who  are 
under  the  conviction  that  they  are  fighting  for  a  principle,  it 
is  diflScult  to  reason,  and  they  can  be  taught  only  by  the  stem 
logic  of  facts,  gathered  in  a  school  of  suffering.  The  determina- 
tion to  raise  wages,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  only  ex- 
torting a  fair  share  of  profits,  is  a  suicidal  policy,  and  brings 
back  upon  their  own  class  many  disastrous  consequences.  By 
increasing  the  cost  of  production  they  increase  the  cost  of  what 
they  themselves  have  to  purchase,  and  inflict  great  hardships, 
not  only  upon  themselves,  but  upon  that  very  large  class  who 
are  too  weak  and  helpless  to  combine  or  to  co-operate  for  any 
purpose. 

We  may  hope  that  better  counsels  will  prevail,  and  some 
signs  of  it  are  seen.  Nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  such  discus- 
sions as  those  which  have  recently  taken  place  at  Ghent,  but 
the  moderate  tone,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  reasonable  coun- 
sels given  at  Leicester  promise  much  better  things. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  covers  the 
ground,  or  that  the  workmen  are  the  only  classes  who  entertain 
fallacious  views  upon  the  most  vital  points  of  social  and  political 
economy.     Very  serious  errors  prevail  among  the  classes  who 
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ave  much  better  opportunities  of  acquiring  sound  knowledge, 
,nd  it  is  desirable  to  turn  to  a  part  of  the  question  which  is 
fcnerally  overlooked.  It  is  not  only  the  cost  of  production 
hat  is  an  evil,  but  a  far  greater  evil  is  found  in  the  large 
unount  of  unproductive  consumption.  This  more  than  any 
)ther  cause  increases  the  burden  laid  upon  production,  and 
lie  fallacy  which  justifies  an  expenditure  upon  labour  which 
eaves  no  proper  result,  is  the  fallacy  with  which  we  have  to 
contend.  The  fallacy  is  deep-rooted,  and  probably  nine  out  of 
svery  ten  men  would  pronounce  that  there  is  a  good  in  spending 
money,  that  spending  it  is  good  for  trade,  not  regarding  the 
results.  The  answer  to  the  question  placed  before  the  section 
is  this : — The  civilised  nations  of  the  earth  are  spending  upon 
labours  and  productions  which  bring  no  useful  results  that 
which  ought  to  flow  into  the  channels  of  useful  industry. 
This  is  no  new  doctrine.  Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  correspon- 
dence says : — 

'  If  there  be  a  nation  that  exports  its  beef  and  linen  to  pay 
for  its  importations  of  clarets  and  porter,  while  a  great  part  of 
its  people  live  upon  potatoes  and  wear  no  shirts,  wherein  does 
it  diflfer  from  the  sot  who  lets  his  family  starve,  and  sells  his 
clothes  to  buy  drink  ? ' 

^  It  has  been  computed  by  some  poUtical  arithmetician  that 
if  every  man  and  woman  would  work  four  hours  in  each  day 
at  something  useful,  that  labour  would  produce  sufficient  to 
procure  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life;  want  and 
misery  would  be  banished  from  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  might  be  leisure  and  pleasure.  What,  then, 
occasions  so  much  want  and  misery  ?  It  is  the  employment  of 
men  and  women  in  works  that  produce  neither  the  necessaries 
nor  conveniences  of  life — who,  with  those  who  do  nothing,  con- 
sume the  necessaries  raised  by  the  laborious.  To  explain  this  : 
— The  first  elements  of  wealth  are  obtained,  by  labour,  from 
the  earth  and  waters.  I  have  land,  and  raise  corn ;  if  with 
this  1  feed  a  family  that  does  nothing,  my  corn  is  consumed, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  I  shall  be  no  richer  than  I  was  at 
the  beginning ;  but  if,  while  I  feed  them,  I  employ  them — 
some  in  spinning,  others  in  hewing  timber  and  sawing  boards, 
others  in  making  bricks,  &c.,  for  building — the  value  of  my 
com  will  be  arrested  and  remain  with  me,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  we  may  all  be  better  clothed  and  better  lodged.  And 
if,  instead  of  employing  a  man  I  feed  in  making  bricks,  I  em- 
ploy him  in  fiddling  for  me,  the  com  he  eats  is  gone,  and  no 
part  of  his  manufacture  remains  to  augment  the  wealth  and  con- 
veniences of  my  family ;  I  shall^  therefore,  be  poorer  for  this 
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fiddler  man,  unless  the  rest  of  my  family  work  more  or  eat  le» 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  he  occasions.  Look  round  the  world, 
and  see  the  millions  employed  in  doing  nothing,  or  in  something 
that  amounts  to  nothing  when  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life  are  in  question.  What  is  the  bulk  of  our  commerce, 
for  which  we  fight  and  destroy  each  other,  but  the  toil  of  mil- 
lions for  superfluities,  to  the  great  hazard  and  loss  of  many 
lives  by  the  constant  dangers  of  the  sea  ?  How  much  labour 
is  spent  in  building  and  fitting  great  ships  to  go  to  China  and 
Arabia  for  tea  and  coffee,  to  the  West  Indies  for  sugar,  to 
America  for  tobacco !  These  things  cannot  be  called  neces- 
saries of  life,  for  our  ancestors  lived  very  comfortably  without 
them.' 

Since  the  time  of  Franklin  the  powers  of  production  have 
increased  immensely,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  if  one  in 
thirty  of  the  adult  male  population  would  work  with  vigour  six 
hours  a  day,  there  would  be  sufficient  proceeds  from  that  exer- 
tion to  supply  the  population  with  necessaries  and  all  reasonable 
luxuries.  Very  few  will  subscribe  to  the  opinion  given  by  him 
as  to  tea  and  coffee.     They  have  become  necessaries  of  life. 

The  answer  to  the  question  might  be  left  with  this  quota- 
tion, but  it  is  perhaps  desirable  that  it  should  be  supported  by 
illustrations,  drawn  from  the  present  state  of  Europe,  especially 
our  own  country.  The  illustrations  which  at  once  occur  to 
the  mind  are  those  of  the  expenditure  upon  the  War  System 
and  upon  Intoxicants,  both  kept  in  demand  by  evil  passions, 
national  jealousies,  and  diseased  appetites.  The  War  System 
must  be  taken  first;  and  we  find  that  the  great  European 
powers,  Bussia,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Great 
Britain,  have  National  Debts  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
Two  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty-five  Millions.  This 
burden  upon  the  peoples  of  each  country  is  fastened  upon  them 
by  the  cost  of  former  wars;  and  in  addition  to  the  heavy 
amount  of  interest,  there  are  Twelve  Millions  of  men  in  the 
armies  and  navies  of  these  countries — able-bodied  men  with- 
drawn from  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry,  and  the  cost  of 
whose  maintenance  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  labour  of  those 
who  toil.  We  come  then  io  the  cost  of  Intoxicants ;  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  there  is  a  sum  of  certainly  not  less  than  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-five  Millions  spent  upon  these  articles 
every  year.  It  is  not  only  that  so  much  money  is  spent  upon 
articles  which  supply  no  rational  want,  and  administer  to  no 
reasonable  gratification,  but  the  system  of  drinking  finds  re- 
cruits for  the  workhouse,  the  hospital,  and  the  prison.  Not  to 
enter  upon  other  sources  of  waste,  here  is  enough  to  explain 
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the  principal  cause  of  the  depression  of  trade.  What  would 
all  these  wasted  means  do  if  they  were  turned  to  useful  pur- 
suits ?  The  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  the  supposition  that 
this  expenditure  of  money  is  a  good,  and  that  to  find  employ- 
ment for  so  many  millions  of  people  is  beneficial ;  and  these 
reasons  are  underlaid  by  vague  notions  as  to  over-population 
and  over-production.  When  the  drinking  system  is  complained 
of,  there  is  always  a  defence  set  up  on  the  grounds  of  the 
support  it  gives  to  the  revenue,  the  amount  of  money  it  keeps 
in  circulation,  and  the  large  number  of  persons  for  whom  it  finds 
employment.  They  say,  mind  what  you  are  about  in  putting 
restrictions  upon  a  trade  that  has  engaged  in  it  a  capital  of 
One  Hundred  and  Seventeen  Millions,  finds  employment  for 
One  Million-and-a-half  of  persons,  and  contributes  one-third 
of  the  whole  revenue.  The  majority  of  men  decide  that  good 
accrues  to  some  one  in  the  expenditure  of  the  spendthrift,  who, 
at  the  time  he  ruins  himself,  finds  labour  for  others,  and  there 
is  a  superstition  that  money  circulating  freely,  without  benefit 
to  those  engaged  in  the  exchange,  benefits  the  community. 
These  persons  will  in  all  probability  assent  to  the  proposition, 
as  an  abstract  truth,  that  labour  employed  for  no  beneficial 
result  is  so  much  labour  wasted,  but  they  find  a  reason  founded 
upon  the  condition  of  society,  or  on  some  other  ground  less 
plausible  and  equally  fallacious,  for  deciding  in  favour  of  their 
own  theory  in  practice.  The  truth  remains  that  the  labour 
which  produces  nothing  of  benefit,  nothing  serviceable  to  the 
labourer  or  to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  all  of 
whom  have  to  contribute  to  the  fund  out  of  which  wages  are 
paid,  is  so  much  labour  wasted.  We  read  in  ancient  story  ©f 
Ulysses  feigning  madness,  ploughing  the  sea-shore,  and  sowing 
it  with  salt  instead  of  com.  He  felt,  perhaps,  that  in  the  sight 
of  those  upon  whom  he  sought  to  impose,  he  could  offer  no 
better  evidence  of  madness  than  an  act  like  this.  This  waste  of 
labour  is  repeated  by  this  nation,  more  advanced  in  civilisation 
than  any  of  the  states  of  antiquity,  when  it  spends  its  money 
upon  that  which  brings  no  good  in  return.  In  the  case  of 
Ulysses,  the  rising  tide  would  every  day  wash  away  all  traces 
of  his  fruitless  employment,  but  the  community  which  keeps  up 
enormous  armaments,  or  which  manufactures  and  consumes 
intoxicating  drinks,  leaves  enduring  monuments  of  its  folly. 
Bastiat  has  forcibly  pointed  out  that  the  world  is  misled  by 
looking  at  what  is  seen,  and  neglecting  that  which  is  not  seen. 
It  is  seen  that  the  War  ^Establishments  find  employment  for 
hosts  of  men,  and  that  those  engaged  in  the  making  and  dis- 
tribution of  strong  liquors  live  sumptuously,  circulate  money 

u  u 
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profusely,  and  many  of  them  are  munificent  patrons  to  benevo- 
lent institutions.     What  is  not  seen  is  this,  that  if  the  money 
thus  spent  had  not  been  so  spent,  that  it  would  have  been  spent 
in  other  ways,  probably  in  reclaiming  waste  lands  and  estab- 
lishing systems  of  irrigation.    Take  the  trade  in  strong  drinks, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  community  would  have 
been  all  the  better  if  the  trade  had  not  existed.     Trace  the 
processes  of  the  cotton,  the  woollen,  or  the  hardware  manu&o- 
ture ;  take  the  cotton  from  the  preparation  of  the  tools  required 
to  till  the  soil  up  to  the  time  that  the  manufactured  article 
appears  upon  the  tidy  housewife  or  the  smart  village  maiden, 
and  there  is  benefit  to  all  engaged.     In  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  there  is  one  stage  at  which  fructification 
is  arrested,  and  the  multitude  of  people  employed  are,  in  an 
economical  sense,  no   more   usefully   or  profitably  employed 
than  if  they  were  engaged  in  the  labours  of  Ulysses,  plougtung 
the  sea-shore  and  sowing  it  with  salt.     The  same  argument 
will    apply   to   the  machinery   of  war.     If  the   wealth  thus 
wasted  could  be  redeemed,  a  larger  demand  would  be  created 
for  articles  of  utility  than  all  the  productive  power  of  the  world 
could  supply. 

It  would  exceed  any  reasonable  limits  to  enter  upon  all  the 
branches  of  the  subject  thus  indicated.  It  must  suffice  to  sum 
up  the  argument  in  a  general  proposition.  It  is  this.  Labour 
is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  whether  that  labour  be  con- 
trolled by  unwise  regulations,  so  as  to  produce  only  limited 
results,  or  whether  the  fruits  of  that  labour  be  wasted,  the 
impoverishment  of  the  individual  and  the  community  of  which 
he  is  a  member  will  be  the  same.  Nobody  is  the  better  by  a 
number  of  men  being  employed  in  digging  holes  and  filling 
them  up,  and  such  an  employment  is  typical  of  much  that  is 

ffoing  on  in  society.  The  nations  of  the  world  are  upon  a 
arge  scale  acting  the  part  of  the  spendthrift,  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made.  We  have  examples  of  men  who  spend  upon 
operas,  banquets,  horses,  and  dogs,  a  large  portion  of  their 
income,  and  neglect  the  improvement  of  their  estate,  and  by 
their  prodigality  incur  a  load  of  debt,  the  interest  of  which 
still  further  embarrasses  their  action.  In  like  manner  the  nations 
are  spending,  upon  armaments  and  luxuries,  and  the  pursuits 
incidental  to  a  false  refinement,  that  which  ought  to  find  its 
way  into  the  channels  of  useful  and  remunerative  industry. 
Wilful  waste  brings  woeful  want.  The  political  economist  and 
the  student  of  history  are  at  no  loss  to  discover  why  disturbances 
occur  in  the  social  and  political  world,  or  why  trading  transac- 
tions should  become  overshadowed  with  gloom.     The  nations 
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ure  spending  more  upon  superfluities  than  they  can  afford.  The 
-writing  on  the  wall  is  palpable  and  distinct.  Profligacy  and 
effeminacy  lead  to  ruin  and  decay.  States  are  built  up  by  the 
hard  toil  and  self-denial  of  their  early  founders,  by  men  of 
hardy  minds  and  simple  habits ;  they  are  hurried  to  downfall  by 
indulgence  and  luxurious  living.  The  nations  of  Europe  are 
eating  the  bitter  fruits  of  an  apparently  flourishing,  but  an 
overgrown  and  vicious  civilisation. 


On  the  Same.     By  William  Hoyle. 

AT  the  present  time  the  stagnation  and  depression  which 
prevails  in  trade  is  such  as  has  not  been  experienced 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  This  stagna- 
tion has  now,  for  more  than  a  year,  prevailed  in  all  branches 
of  trade,  whilst  in  some  branches  it  has  continued  over  three 
or  four  years ;  and  now,  in  tlie  outlook  of  the  future,  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  to  inspire  any  hope  of  early  improve- 
ment. It  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest 
as  to  what  is  the  cause  and  wherein  lies  the  remedy  for  this 
deplorable  state  of  things. 

It  will  greatly  help  us  in  this  inquiry  if,  first  of  all,  we 
<5an  form  a  correct  idea  as  to  the  general  principles  which 
imderlie  healthy  industry  and  trade,  for  then  we  shall  be  in 

Eossession  of  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  the  causes  which 
ave  been  in  operation  injuriously  affecting  trade,  and  thereby 
we  can  determine  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to  apply 
a  remedv. 

Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  object  of  all  trade 
and  commercial  industry  is  to  acquire  wealth.  By  wealth,  in 
its  broad  acceptation,  we  understand  all  those  necessaries,  con- 
veniences, and  luxuries  of  life  which  are  the  product  of  human 
labour. 

Things  which  can  be  obtained  without  labour  do  not  come 
within  the  category  of  articles  of  wealth ;  for  though  they  may 
have  a  value  of  use,  they  possess  no  value  commercially,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  sold  or  exchanged.  Air,  water,  and  many 
other  things  are  very  useful,  and,  in  this  sense,  valuable,  but 
being  free  to  all,  they  possess  no  commercial  value,  and  hence, 
unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  they  cannot  be 
traded  with. 

Seeing  then,  that  the  commercial  value  of  an  article  dependd 
upon  the  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  it  will  fol- 

u  u  2 
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low  that  the  measure  of  the  wealth  or  the  income  of  a  countrr 
— where  trade  is  free  and  monopolies  do  not  exist — will  be 
determined  by  the  degree  of  its  industry  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
of  its  production ;  and  as  trade  consists  in  the  interchange  of 
these  commodities,  it  will  follow  further,  that  in  proportion  :is 
they  are  augmented  so  will  be  the  increase  of  trade.  To 
diminish  production  by  one-fourth  would  have  exactly  the 
same  effect  as  if  one-fourth  of  the  population  were  thrown  out 
of  work,  and  had  to  live  upon  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the 
other  three-fourths  doing  full  work.  That  this  would  injure 
trade  will  be  manifest  to  all ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  the  like  injury  will  result  in  the  other  case. 

Doubtless  there  may  be,  and  often  are,  departmental 
instances  of  over-production.  There  may  for  the  time  being 
be  too  much  of  one  thing  produced,  but  this  is  both  a  local 
and  a  transient  affair.  The  manufacturer  who  has  miscalculated 
the  demand  soon  finds  out  his  error  in  the  losses  he  sustains 
from  stocks,  and  he  quickly  reduces  his  production  of  the  over- 
done article,  and  transfers  his  capital  to  the  production  of  thincrs 
for  which  there  is  greater  demand. 

We  have  referred  to  wealth  as  being  the  produce  of  a 
nation's  industry ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  capitalised  or 
accumulated  labour  of  its  population.  This  capitalised  labour 
is  the  fund  from  which,  week  by  week,  the  wages  of  the  popu- 
lation are  drawn,  and  from  whence  the  materials  of  its  trade 
are  derived.  Whatever,  then,  increases  this  fund  increases  the 
hiring  power  for  labour,  and  correspondingly  augments  the 
trade  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  diminishes 
this  fund  lessens  the  demand  for  labour,  and  also  decreases  the 
general  trade. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  another  essential  factor  is  involved  in  the  considera- 
tion. This  factor  is  consumption ;  for,  whatever  an  individual 
or  a  nation  may  produce,  if  their  consumption  or  waste  be 
greater  than  their  production,  they  inevitably  become  poorer. 

The  wonderful  inventions  in  machinery,  and  the  marvellcusv 
development  of  power  which  has  resulted  therefix)m,  has  enor- 
mously increased  the  producing  capacity  of  human  labour, 
and  in  the  like  proportion  it  has  lessened  the  need  for  physical 
toil. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  >vill  show 
that  one  individual,  aided  by  the  appliances  which  modem 
machinery  affords,  will,  on  the  average,  produce  as  much  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  as  will  support  eight  or 
ten  people ;  and  therefore,  if  habits  of  industry  prevaile<l  and 
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reasonable  economy  were  practised,  destitution  and  dulness  of 
trade  would  be  unknown. 

We  may  summarifie  the  positions  which  have  been  advanced 
under  three  heads : — 

I.  When  labour  is  directed  to  productive  and  useful  objects, 
and  these  objects  are  rightly  used,  there  will  necessarily  be  a 
rapid  accumulation  in  the  products  of  industry;  that  is,  of 
wealth. 

II.  That  whatever  tends  to  promote  the  development  of 
wealth  will  help  to  increase  trade,  and  also  will  give  additional 
employment  to  labour.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  tends  to 
retard  the  development  of  wealth  will  diminish  trade  and  lessen 
the  demand  for  labour. 

III.  Whatever  tends  to  consume  or  destroy  wealth  without 
at  the  same  time  producing  an  equivalent  in  place  of  that 
which  is  destroyed,  has  a  pernicious  influence  upon  trade, 
for  it  diminishes  the  commodities  which  are  available  for 
exchange,  and  thereby  also  lessens  the  buying  power  of  the 
community. 

From  the  observations  we  have  made  it  will  be  manifest 
that  there  can  only  be  two  causes  for  the  depression  which 
exists  in  trade — 1st,  deficiency  of  production;  or,  2nd,  excess 
of  consumption;  or,  in  other  words,  deficiency  in  creating  wealth 
and  extravagance  in  consuming  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  our  present  inquiry.  What 
are  the  causes  which  have  been  recently  in  operation  retarding 
the  development  of  wealth  or  causing  its  waste  when  pro- 
duced ?  If  we  can  discover  this,  we  shall  have  arrived  at  the 
cause  of  the  present  stagnation. 

The  Economist  newspaper,  in  its  issue  of  March  11,  1876, 
gave  a  review  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year 
1875,  and  therein  advanced  the  following  as  being  the  reasons 
for  the  depression  which  exists  in  trade. 

The  first  and  foremost  reason  was  the  Franco-German  war, 
which  cost  France  the  enormous  sum  of  400,000,000/.  But 
the  Economist  answered  itself  upon  this  point,  for  it  stated  that 
France,  which  suflfered  most  by  the  war,  had  suffered  least 
<x)mmercially.  *  Her  thrift,  patience,  skill,  invention,  and  hard 
work  saved  her  from  calamities  apparently  overwhelming.' 
The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  if  thrift  and  industry 
<X)uld  do  so  much  for  France,  with  the  tremendous  burden  that 
«he  had  to  bear,  what  would  they  do,  if  acted  upon,  in  countries 
which  have  no  such  burden  ? 

The  second  and  third  reasons  assigned  were  the  large 
investments  in  United  States  and  Russian  railways.     But  the 
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total  outlay  upon  these  was  only  about  260,000,000/.,  and 
this  was  borrowed  from  the  whole  of  Europe  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  and  stretched  over  a  period  of  five  or  six  years; 
so  that  it  only  came  to  some  50,000,000/.  per  annum,  part  of 
which  would  rapidly  be  returned  in  income,  and  all  of  it  ulti- 
mately. Obviously,  therefore,  the  influence  from  this  source 
must  have  been  of  only  trifling  extent. 

The  fourth  reason  given  was  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
This  was  thought  to  operate  by  diminishing  the  time  en  voyage^ 
and  thus  reducing  the  need  for  holding  stock,  and  thereby  les- 
sening exports.  But  exports  were  not  lessened,  and  hence 
this  could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  bad  trade. 

The  fifth  and  last  reason  assigned  was  '  the  rapid  rise  of 
wages.'  Of  course  this  enhanced  the  cost  of  materials ;  but 
whilst  it  raised  the  selling  price  it  also  enhanced  the  buying 
power ;  and  if  the  money  had  been  rightly  ^pent  the  rise  could 
have  had  little  effect  upon  trade. 

The  Economist  hints  at  the  true  cause  when  it  says,  touch- 
ing the  high  wages,  *  More  expenditure  and  less  work  took 
the  place  of  frugality  and  diligence ; '  or,  to  put  it  plainly, 
there  was  more  wasted  and  less  produced. 

If  we  tabulate  in  money  value  the  loss  to  commerce  result- 
ing from  these  causes,  stretching  over  five  or  six  years,  it  will 
not  exceed  some  600,000,000/.,  of  which  400,000,000/.  fell 
upon  one  country  alone — France,  and  which  country,  the 
Economist  says,  suffered  the  least  commercially ;  so  that  it 
will  be  plain  there  must  have  been  influences  at  work  other 
than  those  specified. 

In  May  of  the  present  year  the  Economist  returns  to  the 
question,  and,  apparently  conscious  of  the  insuflSciency  of  its 
former  explanations,  adduces  other,  and,  to  our  mind,  the  true 
reasons  for  the  depression  in  trade.  In  its  issue  of  the  5th  of 
that  month  the  editor,  in  an  article  entitled  ^  Why  the  Com- 
mercial Depression  is  so  Protracted,'  says : — 

^  Commercial  distress  means  in  exact  language  that  the 
production  of  a  large  class  of  important  commodities,  requiring 
vast  capital  and  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
labourers,  is  so  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  cash  demand  as 
to  reduce  the  prices  of  these  commodities  below  the  limit, 
which  leaves  the  usual  or  even  any  rate  of  profit  to  the 
manufacturer. 

*  But  why  does  the  production  become  in  excess  of  the  cash 
demand  ?  For  two  reasons,  and  for  two  only :  — 1st,  the  cash 
demand  falls  off  because  the  means  of  the  consumers  from  some 
cause  become  lessened ;  2nd,  because,  in  consequence  of  some 
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special  circumstance,  a  larger  amount  of  floating  capital  is 
applied  to  production  than  the  actual  facts  justify.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  past  and  present  distress  will  be  found  in  an 
intelligent  application  of  these  two  considerations. 

^  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  means  of  consumers,  whether 
in  this  or  other  countries — that  is  to  say,  the  cash  demand  for 
commodities — can  only  be  augmented  by  the  operation  together, 
in  pairs  or  singly,  of  three  causes — (1)  greater  frugality, 
harder  work,  and  more  invention ;  (2)  unusual  productiveness 
of  the  seasons ;  (3)  the  accumulation  of  oi'dinary  savings  over 
a  considerable  period  of  years.' 

Recurring  to  this  in  an  article  in  its  issue  of  August  25, 
the  Economist  says : — 

'  We  attach  more  consequence  to  the  first  of  our  conditions ; 
that  is  to  say,  greater  frugality,  harder  work,  and  more  inven- 
tion. These  are  the  three  natural  and  infallible  correctives  or 
commercial  and  financial  errors,  and  the  three  natural  and  in- 
dispensable precursors  of  economical  prosperity  and  progress.' 

These  quotations  land  us  much  nearer  to  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  present  stagnation  than  the  references  of  March 
1876  ;  indeed,  the  writer  indicates,  in  a  negative  manner  and 
in  general  terms,  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the  present  depres- 
sion in  trade.  *  More  frugality,'  he  says, '  is  needed,'  which  is 
an  indirect  way  of  saying  that  it  is  extravagance — over-spending 
— which  is  the  cause  of  our  present  trade  difficulties. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  April  of  this  year  the 
subject  is  referred  to  by  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  of  Oxford, 
in  an  article  entitled  '  One  per  Cent.'  In  that  article  Professor 
Price  argues  the  question  touching  the  cause  of  our  bad  trade 
with  an  ability  that  must  have  produced  a  powerful  impression 
upon  the  public  mind  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  stagnation. 
After  referring  to  several  matters,  the  Professor  says : — 

*  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  root  of  the  question.  What, 
then,  is  that  cause  ?  Why  is  it  that  for  some  three  years  or 
more  so  many  countries  are  suffering  under  stagnation  of  trade, 
are  complaining  of  reduction  in  business  ?  .  .  .  .  That  cause 
is  one,  and  one  only — over-spending,  over-consuming,  destroy- 
ing more  wealth  than  is  reproduced,  and  its  necessary  conse- 
[juence,  poverty.  This  is  the  r^^Xfons  mali,  the  root  of  all  the 
lisorder  and  the  suffering,  the  creator  of  the  inevitable  sequence 
)f  cause  and  effect.' 

In  the  following  extract  the  Professor  points  direct  to  the 
»use : — 

*  When  wages  are  large  they  (the  English  workmen)  do 
not,  like  the  French  peasant,  turn  a  portion  of  them  into  saving. 
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and  thereby  increase  capital  and  the  production  of  wealth  in 
the  country.  What  they  extort  from  employers  they  consume 
unproductively — they  destroy  it  in  indulgences,  and  only  too 
often  in  drink.' 

In  these  extracts  which  we  have  given  from  the  Econo- 
mist and  from  Professor  Price  there  is  contained  the  entire 
philosophy  of  bad  trade,  and,  therefore,  the  explanation  of  the 
present  commercial  depression.  If  there  be  any  shortcoming 
in  their  explanations,  it  is  the  want  of  a  little  more  specificness 
as  to  where  the  over-spending  and  destruction  of  wealth  lies. 
They  leave  us  very  much  in  the  condition  of  the  sick  man  who 
is  visited  by  his  doctor  and  told  that  his  illness  arises  from  the 
eating  of  improper  food,  but  is  not  informed  by  the  doctor  as 
to  which  food  it  is  that  is  improper.  The  man  cannot  live 
without  food,  and  hence  he  must  go  on  eating,  and  for  any  help 
he  gets  from  his  doctor  he  may  go  on  to  his  destruction,  for 
though  the  advice  is  useful  in  pointing  his  attention  in  the  right 
direction,  it  is  spoiled  for  want  of  more  precision- 

This  is  too  much  the  case  with  our  writers  on  economics— 
they  speak  of  greater  frugality,  harder  work,  &c. ;  but  where  is 
it  that  the  frugality  needs  to  be  practised,  or  tlie  harder  work 
to  be  performed  ?  Is  the  man  who  now  takes  sugar  in  his  tea 
to  dispense  with  it,  or  the  person  who  uses  butter  to  begin  to 
eat  dry  bread  ?  Or,  touching  the  harder  work,  are  those  who 
now  toil  from  morning  till  night  to  toil  harder  ?  No ;  the  per- 
sons who  ought  to  work  harder  are  the  paupers,  vagrants  and 
criminals,  and  others  who  not  only  do  not  now  work,  but  are  a 
burden  upon  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  the  persons  who  need 
to  practise  frugality  are  those  who  squander  their  money  in 
habits  of  drinking. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  application  of  the  general 
principles  we  have  sought  to  establish,  without  which  the  most 
skilfully  framed  theory  is  practically  valueless.  The  questions 
for  consideration  arc — What  are  the  influences  which  retard 
production  ?  and  what  are  those  which  lead  to  extravagance 
and  waste  ?  These  constitute  the  causes  of  our  present  stag- 
nation. 

There  are  several  minor  influences  which  might  be  referred 
to,  such  as  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  unreasonably 
high  wages,  the  influence  of  trade  unions,  &c. 

As  to  the- first,  we  are  strong  advocates  for  the  hours  of 
labour  being  reduced  to  the  point  needed  to  secure  their  being 
in  harmony  with  man's  physical  and  intellectual  wellbeing. 
This,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  truest  economy  both  as  regards 
man  himself  and  the  trade  of  a  country.      If,  however,  hours 
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of  labour  are  unduly  curtailed,  they  entail  upon  the  capital 
employed  in  any  business  where  it  happens  to  occur  an  over- 
weighted amount  of  interest  without  permitting  the  production 
needful  to  meet  it.  And  when,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is 
gross  neglect  of  work,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  and  the 
same  or  higher  wages  have  to  be  paid,  the  burden  becomes  still 
greater,  and  by  and  by  the  point  is  arrived  at  where  competi- 
tion with  other  countries  becomes  impossible.  This  has  already 
been  the  case  in  some  things,  especially  in  the  iron  and  joinery 
trades.  The  result  has  been  that  money  has  been  drawn  from 
the  home  trade  and  invested  in  the  purchase  of  articles  manu- 
factured in  other  countries,  and  to  that  extent  our  home  trade 
has  been  injured. 

High  wages  do  not  operate  in  a  manner  to  injure  trade  in 
a  countiy  unless  they  are  recklessly  spent  or  get  to  such  a 
height  as  to  make  manufacturing  so  costly  as  to  render  com- 
petition with  other  countries  difficult.  In  some  departments 
there  is  danger  here,  but  our  general  exports  have  continued 
(m  such  a  scale  as  to  show  that,  as  yet,  we  have  not  suffered 
greatly  from  this  cause.  As  we  have  before  said,  if  the  extra 
wages  which  have  been  paid  had  been  well  laid  out,  it  would 
have  increased  the  home  demand  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  the 
advance  of  wages,  and  thus  there  would  have  been  little  or  no 
diminution ;  but  when,  as  has  been  the  case,  it  is  squandered 
in  dissipation  and  in  the  degradation  of  the  workman,  it  aug- 
ments in  a  twofold  way  the  evil  referred  to. 

Trades  unionists  have  doubtless  in  some  cases  acted  very 
indiscreetly.  Whenever  combination  is  used  to  cripple  freedom 
of  labour  or  freedom  of  trade  it  becomes  an  evil,  and  in  the  end, 
if  persisted  in,  it  defeats  itself,  for  it  drives  the  trade  to  other 
localities  or  to  other  countries  where  it  can  be  carried  on  un- 
shackled by  foolish  and  improper  restrictions.  Though  this  has 
occurred  in  some  cases,  it  has  yet  been  too  limited  to  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  general  depression  which  now  exists. 

If  we  were  a  self-contained  country — that  is,  if  we  had  no 
i-onnection  with  trade  in  other  countries — the  tendency  of  these 
<]oings  would  be  to  increase  the  price  of  commodities,  and  so 
lessen  the  general  sum  available  for  the  comforts  of  life ;  but 
coming  as  we  do  into  competition  with  other  countries,  when 
prices  are  artificially  raised,  we  are  beaten  out  of  the  market, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  the  money  which  otherwise  would  be  spent 
in  home  products  goes  elsewhere,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  occurs  our  own  trade  suffers.  The  losses  and  evils,  however, 
resulting  from  these  things  are  trivial  as  compared  with  the 
losses  and  evils  resulting  from  want  of  frugality. 
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And  here  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  pleading^ 
/that  people  should  live  on  bread  and  water,  or  live  in  houses 
having  only  one  room  upstairs  and  another  room  down,  and 
correspondingly  stint  life  in  other  ways.  We  believe  that  life 
is  given  for  enjoyment,  that  people  should  get  good  food,  and 
as  much  of  it  as  is  needed  ;  that  they  should  have  good  houses, 
well  stocked  with  furniture,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances 
and  needs  of  life  in  proportion.  And  our  contention  is,  that 
were  we  to  aim  at  this  we  should  fulfil  the  conditions  needed 
to  establish  a  sound  trade,  and  that  by  neglecting  to  do  it  wesa 
transgress  the  economic  laws  that  govern  society  as  to  make 
permanent  good  trade  an  impossibility ;  for,  instead  of  appro- 
priating our  money  to  the  purchase  of  things  which  promote 
our  comfort  and  happiness,  we  appropriate  too  much  of  it  to  the 
obtaining  of  things  that  administer  largely,  if  not  exclusively, 
to  the  sensual  passions  of  our  being.  For  instance^  in  the 
item  of  intoxicating  drinks  we  expended  last  year  over 
147,000,000/.,  and  for  this  expenditure  we  reaped  a  harvest 
of  disease,  misery,  vice,  crime,  degradation,  and  death. 

I  will  not  here  enter  into  the  controversy  and  attempt  ta 
argue  the  question  as  to  whether  intoxicating  liquors  are 
useful  or  not  in  moderation.  If  this  were  conceded  a  very 
moderate  consumption  would  meet  the  case ;  certainly  we  might 
still  save  over  100,000,000/.  of  direct  expenditure.  But,  be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  that  these  things  are  mischievous,  I  shall  base 
my  argument  on  that  belief. 

The  Economist  says  that  greater  frugality  and  harder  work 
are  needed,  and  that  commodities  are  in  excess  because  the 
means  of  consumers  are  lessened.  We  have  just  pointed 
out  the  maelstrom  which  swallows  up  the  means  of  buyers — 
here  is  the  place  for  the  application  of  frugality.  Let  the 
147,000,000/.  squandered  in  drink  be  expended  in  useful 
articles,  and  in  one  week  after  the  markets  of  the  country 
would  receive  such  an  impulse  as  would  at  once  sweep  away 
the  gloom  that  now  oppresses  it,  and  the  political,  raond,  and 
social  wellbeing  of  the  people  would  be  benefited  in  like 
proportion. 

But  frugality  here  would  ensure  great  saving  in  other  ways. 
Most  of  the  taxes  we  now  pay  as  poor's  and  police  rates,  &c 
would  be  saved,  and  the  amount  thus  saved  would  be  so  much 
added  to  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers.  Again,  all  that 
the  country  loses  through  illness,  incapacity,  accidents,  disease, 
and  premature  deaths  would  be  added  to  the  means  of  con- 
sumers. The  total  of  the  indirect  losses  which  result  from 
drink  are  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  direct  expenditure. 
This  would  give  near  300,000,000/.  as  the  cost  of  these  drinks 
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to  the  country ;  but,  making  allowances  for  what  goes  to  the 
revenue,  and  also  allowing  something  for  moderate  drinking,  it 
would  still  leave  a  sum  of  at  least  200,000,000/.  wasted — nay, 
worse  than  wasted — ought  I  not  to  say,  appropriated  to  the 
demoralisation  and  ruin  of  the  people  ? 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
last  year  was  200,575,856/.,  or  about  the  same  amount  as  our 
losses  through  drink,  afber  making  allowance,  as  we  have  done, 
for  revenue,  &c.  Now,  supposing  our  foreign  trade  increased 
50  per  cent.,  what  busy  markets  we  should  have !  and  if  it 
doubled  we  should  be  unable  to  meet  it.  But  is  it  not  evident 
that  if  we  applied  our  money  properly  at  home  we  might  there^ 
by  double  it?  And  besides,  if  we  thus  appropriated  it  we  should 
escape  the  sad  moral  ruin  now  caused  by  drunkenness. 

Lf  our  foreign  trade  should  again  increase  much — which, 
however,  considering  the  greater  com])etition  now  existing,  is 
somewhat  doubtful — we  may,  even  with  our  present  drinking, 
possibly  see  better  commercial  days  again  ;  but  what  a  mourn- 
ful reflection  it  is  that  a  Christian  country,  priding  itself  upon 
being  a  pattern  of  civilisation,  of  freedom  and  virtue,  should 
be  thus  dependent  upon  outside  commerce,  and  all  this  because 
it  applies  the  proceeds  of  its  industry  to  its  sensual  gratifica- 
tion and  demoralisation ;  and  when  anything  happens  to  lessen 
that  trade  we  are  at  once  thrown  into  a  state  of  panic  and 
distress. 

Let  us  recapitulate  the  principal  ways  in  which  the  drink- 
ing habits  of  the  nation  injure  trade. 

Ist.  There  is  the  diversion  of  the  money  directly  spent  in 
drink.  Last  year  this  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  147,000,000/. 
If  but  a  third  of  this  had  gone  into  the  general  home  trade 
it  would  have  entirely  banished  the  present  stagnation  and 
placed  us  in  a  position  of  comfort  and  prosperity. 

2nd.  Our  drinking  customs  entail  upon  us  heavy  extra 
taxation  in  the  shape  of  poor's  and  police  rates.  Last  year 
this  taxation  amounted  to  over  15,000,000/.,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  which  might  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  drinking ;  and 
when  we  reflect  also  that  the  published  expenditure  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  cost  so  entailed,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  its 
weight.  If  this  amount  had  been  saved  it  would  have  been  so 
much  added  to  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers,  and  to  that 
extent  would  have  benefited  trade. 

3rd.  To  manufacture  the  intoxicating  liquors  consumed 
last  year  we  destroyed  80,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  or  its 
equivalent  in  produce.  All  this  needs  to  be  replaced  by  an 
import  of  grain  from  other  countries.  Last  year  the  value  of 
the  food  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  reached  the  sum  of 
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78,977,000/.  If  we  destroyed  no  grain  the  money  which  we 
pay  other  countries  to  replace  it  would  be  available  for  home 
use,  and  would  thus  help  to  stimulate  trade. 

4th.  The  loss  of  labour  which  is  caused  by  the  idleness, 
pauperism,  crime,  lunacy,  &c.  engendered  by  drink  tends 
seriously  to  injure  trade.  For,  in  the  first  place,  all  these  idlers 
need  to  be  supported  out  of  the  earnings  of  others.  This  is 
partly,  but  not  wholly,  included  in  our  second  item.  Now,  to 
the  extent  that  others  are  taxed  to  support  the  idlers,  to  that 
extent  is  their  purchasing  power  crippled ;  but,  secondly,  if  the 
idlers  were  producing  wealth,  instead  of  being  supported  by 
others,  they  themselves  would  be  earniog  an  income,  and  they 
would  become  valuable  customers  to  the  trade  of  the  country. 

5th.  Heavy  taxation  is  entailed  upon  the  community  owing 
to  the  losses  through  accidents,  disease,  physical  detenoration, 
and  premature  death.  All  these  charges  are  so  many  taxes 
upon  the  resources  of  the  people,  and  to  the  extent  which  they 
have  to  be  met  it  is  plain  that  they  must  cripple  the  resources 
of  the  people  and  curtail  their  purchasing  power. 

I  might  have  greatly  enlarged  upon  these  points,  and  also 
have  referred  to  other  ways  in  which  the  drinking  customs  in» 
jure  trade,  but  these  will  suffice.  If  we  sum  up  the  tc»tal  in 
money  value  we  shall  find  it  will  amount  to  about  double  the 
direct  cost,  or  over  290,000,000/.;  and,  after  making  the  libe- 
ral deductions  we  have  done,  it  would  still  leave  a  loss  of 
200,000,000/.,  or  during  the  last  five  years  we  should  have 
saved  about  1,000,000,000/.,  a  sum  exceeding  our  entire  ex- 
ports for  the  last  four  years,  and  which  if  invested  in  our  home 
trade  would  have  ensured  a  demand  for  goods  such  as  has  never 
been  experienced. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  trade  is  bad  in  other  countries 
as  well  a?  in  our  own,  and  that  therefore  the  argument  we  have 
advanced  loses  weight.  This  by  no  means  follows ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  has  such  an 
amount  of  commercial  outside  help  as  ourselves  ;  for,  although 
only  a  population  of  33,000,000,  we  supply  over  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  world,  and  therefore  trade 
with  us  ought  to  be  better  than  with  other  nations. 

But  trade  in  most  countries  suffers  from  the  same  cause  as 
with  ourselves.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  America,  where 
the  annual  drink  expenditure,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Record,  reaches  the  sum  of  over  140,000,000/.,  whilst  in  ex- 
travagance in  other  things  they  have  perhaps  outstripped  our- 
selves. Hence  the  terrible  and  the  prolonged  character  of  the 
commercial  depression  which  has  prevailed  in  that  country. 
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But^  again,  the  dulness  of  the  home  trade  in  this  country 
necessarily,  more  or  les*s,  affects  the  trade  of  other  countries ; 
for  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  goods  which,  with  a  good  home 
trade^  would  find  a  market  here,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  trade, 
have  to  be  sent  elsewhere.  To  get  rid  of  them  they  are 
shipped  off  to  foreign  markets,  and  hence  these  markets 
become  overstocked.  Now,  if  our  own  markets  were  brisk 
fewer  goods  would  be  sent  abroad,  these  markets  would  be 
relieved,  and  trade  would  be  thus  benefited  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

As  we  have  shown,  the  expenditure  upon  intoxicating 
liquors  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  was  147,000,000/., 
and  in  the  United  States  it  is  about  140,000,000/.  annually, 
making  together  a  total  drink  expenditure  of  287,000,000/. 
annually.  As  has  been  said,  the  indirect  cost  and  losses  re- 
sulting from  habits  of  drinking  are  equal  to  the  direct  cost ; 
this  would  give  a  total  of  over  o70,000,000/.  annually  as  lost  to 
the  two  countries  through  drinking.  If  we  knock  100,000,000/. 
off  from  this  amount  it  will  still  leave  a  sum  of  470,000,000/. 
as  being  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  the  drinking  habits  to 
the  two  countries  named :  or,  taking  the  last  seven  years,  it 
would  exceed  3,000,000,000/.  Compared  to  this  amount, 
losses  on  railways,  &c.,  are  but  a  mere  fleabite.  No  wonder 
that  trade  should  be  depressed.  The  marvel  is  that  the  de- 
pression has  been  so  long  delayed.  But  the  enormous  foreign 
trade  we  have  had  has  propped  it  up ;  and  now  that  this  is 
diminishing  somewhat  we  find  ourselves  rapidly  falling  into 
distress. 

The  student  of  political  economy  will  sometimes  have  been 
perplexed  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  that  trade  is  injured  by 
diminished  production  with  the  fact  that  the  country  is  bur- 
dened with  unsaleable  goods.  Hence  the  cry  is,  *  We  want 
short  time — we  are  killed  by  over-production.'  How  happens 
this? 

If  it  were  seen  that  along  with  these  heavy  stocks  of  goods 
the  needs  of  the  country  were  all  satisfied,  then  the  want  of 
demand  and  the  heavy  stocks  would  be  explainable.  But  the 
fact  is  that,  whilst  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  are  so  heavy,  a 
great  proportion  of  our  population  are  in  a  state  of  destitution. 
The  stocks  which  cram  the  warehouses  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers are  wanted  in  the  homes  and  upon  the  backs  of  the 
people.  How  is  it  that  they  have  not  found  their  way  there  ? 
For  the  simple  reason  that  the  money  which  should  have  pro- 
cured them  has  gone  into  the  till  of  the  publican,  and  to  pay 
the  taxes  and  repair  mischiefs  caused  by  drinking.     Let  the 
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drink  cost^  instead  of  being  applied  as  it  is  at  present,  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  purchase  of  goods,  and  the  whole  of  the 
])resent  stagnation  would  vanish  as  if  by  magic,  and  comfort 
and  prosperity  would  everywhere  prevail.  Here  is  the  ezpli- 
nation  oi  the  whole  matter,  and  there  is  none  other. 

*  But,'  perhaps  the  objection  may  be  raised,  *  where  is  the 
line  of  expenditure  to  be  drawn?'  The  answer  to  this  is,  at 
the  point  where  value  of  use  ceases  to  be  received  for  value 
paid.  But  who  is  to  determine  this  point?  Does  it  not 
vary  according  to  the  different  views  taken  as  to  what  is  use- 
ful ?  It  does,  and  there  cannot  be  a  hard  and  fast  line  drawn, 
nor  is  it  needful ;  for,  first,  there  is  such  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion upon  which  all  are  agreed,  that  the  question  need 
hardly  be  discussed ;  and,  second,  there  is  such  a  large  margin 
to  operate  upon  that  nicety  need  not  be  enforced. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  the  country  has  been  deeply 
concerned  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  harvest.  The  weather, 
especially  in  the  North,  during  the  whole  of  August  was  un- 
interruptedly wet,  and  gloomy  have  been  the  forebodings  which 
this  has  induced.  When  our  grain  is  spoiling  in  the  fields  we 
see  and  deplore  the  thing ;  but  is  it  not  far  worse  to  take  the 
food  of  the  people  and  destroy  it  by  converting  it  into  a  per- 
nicious liquor  ?  The  Economist  of  August  1 1  estimated  that 
the  extra  cost  we  should  have  to  pay  for  our  grain  owing  to 
the  mischief  caused  by  bad  weather  would  be  under  5,000,000/., 
but  we  shall  have  to  pay  30,000,000/.  extra  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  ^rain  used  in  the  manufacture  of  drink.  If 
the  first  one  be  serious,  the  second  must  be  truly  calamitous. 

In  this  Paper  we  have  sought  briefly  to  indicate  the  true 
cause  of  our  present  commercial  difficulties.  The  question  is 
one  of  facts,  and  the  deduction  therefrom  of  their  legitimate 
conclusions.  Unless  the  facts  can  be  disproven,  or  their  ap- 
[Jicatiou  shown  to  be  incorrect,  the  entire  case  is  overwhelm- 
ingly demonstrated.  But  even  if  the  entire  view  which  is 
taken  by  the  writer  be  not  adopted  there  will  yet  be  sufficient 
fact  and  argument  remaining  to  prove  beyond  cavil  that  the 
drinking  habits  of  our  country  are  incomparably  the  greatest 
cause  01  the  stagnation  in  trade  which  now  universally  pre- 
vails. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Stephen  Mason  (Glasgow)  said  both  Papers  were  creditable 
productions,  very  ably  reasoned.  From  the  writers'  point  of  view  he 
thought  that  the  causes  of  the  depression  of  trade  had,  to  a  certain 
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-extent,  been  made  out.     He  admitted  at  once,  and  believed  that  the 
audience  and  persons  x)utside  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 

drinking  habits  of  the  people  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
depression   of   trade   through   which  we  were  now  passing.     It   was 
apparent  that  both  the  writers  of  the  Papers  had  taken  the  view  that  it 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  extravagance  and  waste  produced  by  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicants  in  the  country.     He  did  not,  however,  go  quite 
so  far.     God  forbid  that  he  should  for  a  moment  maintain  that  those 
drinking  habits  were  not  by  all  means  to  be  reduced ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  proper  and  right,  in  reviewing  the  depression  of  trade  ^  all 
over  the  world,'  to  take  a  wider  sweep  than  simply  with  regard  to 
the  habits  of  our  people  in  connection  therewith.     There  could  be  no 
question  about  its  existence  at  present  in  the  world — although  he  would 
not  say  *  all  over  the  world,'  because  France  was  not  suffering  so  much, 
notwithstanding  the  late  war  between  that  country  and  Germany.    The 
depression  of  trade  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Germany 
could  be  easily  enough  explained  apart  from  the  particular  view  which 
the  writers  of  the  Papers  had  brought  forward.     He  was  quite   of 
opinion  that  the  depression  in  this  country  was  also  to  a  very  great 
extent  due  to  other  causes — to  causes  in  operation  which  it  would  be 
well  for  the  members  of  the  Social  Science  Association  to  consider. 
The  statistics  brought  forward  in  regard  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country  threw  a  considerable  amount  of  light  upon  the  question 
^f  depression.     He  had  taken  a  few  &cts  from  the  statistical  abstract  ot 
the  trade  of  this  country  in  connection  with  the  various  countries  with 
which  our  foreign  trade  was  carried  on.     From  that  abstract  he  foimd 
that  our  export  trade   had  to  a  very  great  extent  fallen  off  in  con- 
nection with  two   coimtries  in  particular.     The  trade  between  this 
•country  and  the  United  States  of  America  had  fallen  off  enormously, 
as  also  had  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Germany.     Our  gross 
exports  in  1872  amounted  to  314,000,000/.,  and  our  imports  in  that  year 
to  350,000,000/.  In  1876  our  exports  had  fallen  to  256,000,000/.,  while 
our  imports  had  still  gone  on  increasing  to  375,000,000/.     It  would  be 
interesting  to  go  into  the  details,  to  show  how  the  falling  off  was  made 
up.    Suflice  it  to  say  that  our  cotton  exports  had  fallen  off  15,000,000/. 
sterling,  steel  and  iron  15,000,000/.,  and  wool  and  worsted  16,000,000/. 
With  regard  to  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports,  which  puzzled 
many  people,  it  was  clear  that  if  we  could  always  import  more  than  we 
exported,  without  the  exchanges  being  turned  against  us,  the  balance 
might  fairly  enough  be  put  down  as  profit.    In  the  last  twenty  years  our 
imports  had  exceeded  the  exports  by  100,000,000/.   But  the  felling  off 
of  our  export  trade  while  our  import  trade  was  increasing  could  not  go 
on  for  ever ;  and  there  must  be  some  reason  for  our  exports  felling  off  to 
such  an  extent.     It  was  a  question  which  well  deserved  the  attention 
of  the  Social  Science  Congress  and  of  everyone  who  was  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  this  country — ^viz.,  the  question  what  was  the  cause 
of  this  large  decrease  during  the  last  four  or  five  years ;  how  it  was 
that  certain  other  countries  were  becoming  more  formidable  rivals  than 
they  were  in  the  past — whether  by  education,  skilful  manipulation,  or 
otherwise;  and   whether  we   could  possibly  take  advantage  of  the 
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situation  to  keep  ourselves  in  the  front  rank.  As  to  the  cause  of  the 
depression  of  trade  in  Germany  and  America,  we  knew  very  well  that 
the  large  expenditure  of  capital  on  railways  in  the  United  States  led  to 
great  extravagance  there,  whilst  their  protective  tariffs  shut  out  our 
goods  from  America.  That  seemed  to  explain  in  a  great  measure  the 
falling  off  in  our  export  trade  to  the  United  Statea.  It  was  really  a 
disgrace  for  the  American  nation  to  put  on  such  duties,  taxing  the 
consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  strangling  their  own  commerce, 
injuring  many  people  there,  and  injuring  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
(Treat  Britain.  It  was  instructive,  in  looking  at  the  statistics,  to 
observe  that  in  1876,  while  our  exports  to  America  amounted  to 
20,000,000/.,  we  imported  of  the  produce  of  that  country  no  less  than 
76,000,000/.  worth.  In  1872,  while  our  exports  to  the  United  Statwof 
America  amounted  to  46,000,000/.,  our  imports  from  the  United  States 
were  54,000,000/.  Here,  then,  was  an  explanation  of  a  large  amount 
of  the  falling  off  in  our  foreign  trade,  as  26,000,000/.  of  it  might  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  United  States  of  America  alone.  Turning  to  the 
facts  in  connection  with  Germany,  we  there  saw  a  similar  state  of  things 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  German 
felling  off  had  been  the  extravagance  and  speculation  whidi  ensue<l 
there  on  the  pajrment  of  the  war  indemnity  by  France.  In  1872  we 
exported  to  Germany  43,000,000/.,  and  imported  from  it  19,000,000/.; 
while  in  1876  we  exported  to  Germany  29,000,000  millions,  and 
imported  21,000,000.  The  cases  of  America  and  Germany  together 
accounted  for  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  falling  off  in  our  foreign 
export  trade.  Taking  the  case  of  France  as  compared  with  tlie  United 
States  of  America,  we  had  a  grand  illustration  of  the  advantages  of 
acting  on  the  principles  of  free  trade.  France,  applying  herself  after 
the  war  to  industry  and  frugality,  had  risen  like  the  pbcenix  from  it» 
ashes  and  become  one  of  the  leading  manufecturing  nations  of  the 
world,  achieving  a  success  in  the  race  of  commerce  from  which  the 
United  States  might  well  take  an  example.  Looking  at  our  trade  with 
France,  from  a  period  prior  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1860,  we 
found  that  our  exports  to  that  country  in  1855  were  only  10,000,000/. 
and  our  imports  9,000,000/. ;  whereas  in  1876  our  exports  were 
29,000,000/.  and  our  imports  45,000,000/.  Our  trade  had  quadruplt'd, 
and  that  was  a  great  encouragement  to  France  to  go  on  in  the  path  of 
free  trade,  and  which  it  was  to  be  hoped  she  would  be  enabled  to  pui«ie» 
notwithstanding  the  revolutions  she  was  experiencing.  It  was  at  once 
a  marvellous  illustration  of  the  benefit  of  free  trade  and  the  advantage 
of  industry  and  frugality.  Our  commerce  and  trade  were  the  cliief 
pillars  of  our  strength.  Three-fourths  of  our  people  were  moi*e  or  les-* 
dependent  upon  them  ;  and  it  became  the  Social  Science  Congress  and 
everyone  who  desired  to  promote  industry  and  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  to  give  special  attention  to  these  quentions.  Did  th»' 
Government  of  this  cotuitry  give  sufHcient  attention  to  these  questions  ? 
We  had  no  Minister  of  Commerce.  We  hid  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  We  spent  something  like  30,000,000/.  a  yetr 
merely  in  being  prepared  for  war,  and  27,000,000/.  a  year  for  past 
wars ;  and  he  should  like  to  know  how  much  we  spent  for  the  promotion 
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of  trade  and  commerce,  on  which  nearly  three-fbnrths  of  our  people 
d«*pended.  He  would  suggest  that  the  Social  Science  Ck>ngre8s  might 
very  well  take  up  the  question  whether  a  Minister  of  Commerce  should 
not  be  appointed  in  connection  with  the  British  Govemmenti  and  that 
without  delay.  To  his  mind  the  country — the  constituencies,  the 
electors,  the  members  of  Parliament — were  not  sufficiently  alive  to 
this  question.  He  had  had  the  curiosity  that  morning  to  look  at  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  found  that  we  had  250 
members  representing  what  might  be  called  the  fighting  interests  of 
the  country,  whereas,  representing  trade,  we  had  only  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  122.  Now,  if  the  country  was  to  go  forward 
and  maintain  its  position  we  must  devote  much  more  of  our  time  and 
attention  to  those  questions  which  affected  so  much  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Thanking  Mr.  Beggs  and  Mr.  Hoyle  for  their 
Papers,  and  endorsing  generally  the  views  which  they  set  forth,  Mr. 
Ma8(m  concluded  by  expressing  his  belief  that  if  those  views  were 
carried  out  with  regard  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  we  should 
get  rid  to  a  very  great  extent  of  the  existing  depression  of  trade,  but 
that,  as  those  drinking  habits  could  not  be  stopped  offhand,  we  must 
meanwhile  take  a  wider  view  of  the  question.  *  Looking  at  the 
question  broadly,  and  taking  all  the  causes  into  consideration,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  the  depression  of  trade  would  soon  cease,  and  Great 
Britain  would  continue  to  maintain  the  supremacy  she  had  held  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Haper  (Manchester)  thought  the  question  under  discussion 
was  exceedingly  appropriate  at  the  present  time,  and  thanked  the 
Council  of  the  Association  for  having  fixed  it  amongst  the  special  sub- 
jects. He  had  been  greatly  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  ideas 
expressed  by  the  authors  of  the  two  Papers,  and  had  no  hesitation 
saying  that  the  propositions  which  they  contained  were  generally  in- 
controvertible. The  Papers,  however,  whilst  to  some  extent  indicating 
the  causes  of  the  depression  of  trade,  still  more  clearly  pointed  out  how 
to  remove  that  depression,  and  they  would  have  been  much  better  en- 
titled ^  Some  means  by  which  the  depression  of  trade  might  be  relieved.' 
As  Mr.  Mason  had  shown,  one  cause  of  the  depression  in  this  coimtry 
was  undoubtedly  the  diminished  demand  for  our  goods  &om  foreign 
countries.  The  falling  off  in  that  respect  did  not  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum,  but  bore  upon  the  general  question  as  to  whether  we  were 
richer  or  poorer  by  sending  out  our  goods  to  other  nations.  It  was  the 
figures  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  that  stag- 
gered us.  Mr.  Mason  had  talked  of  millions,  but  when  we  came  to  in- 
toxicating liquors  we  spoke  of  hundreds  of  millions  with  perfect  ease. 
If  we  could  grapple  with  that  evil  and  strike  100  off  the  145  millions 
spent  on  drink  we  should  soon  put  an  end  to  the  depression  of  trade. 
We  required  to  develop  thrift,  and  in  doing  that  we  were  developing 
all  the  other  good  things  alongside  of  it.  How  was  it  to  be  done  ? 
He  remembered  that  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  London,  some 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Bay  ley  read  a  Paper  which  showed  what  could  be  done 
to  help  trade  in  this  way — that  the  moral  and  temperance  labours  in 
the  region  of  the  Kensington  Potteries,  as  they  were  called,  resulted  in 
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a  positive  change  of  the  current  of  12,0002.  a  jear  from  the  gin-ihopg 
into  the  hands  of  the  bakers  and  grocers,  the  drapers,  furniture  ahopR, 
tailors,  and  shoemakers.  They  taught  the  working  men  the  best  time 
to  stop  drinking  was  before  starting.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  make 
the  working  men  see  that,  and  thej  had  not  been  altogether  without 
success.  By  that  means  and  a  widespread  development  of  thrift 
throughout  the  country  we  should  soon  bring  depression  of  trade  (o 
an  end.  He  did  not  know  in  what  way  the  Section  could  aid  the 
matter,  but  he  should  like  the  Greneral  Council  of  the  Association  to  do 
something  as  the  result  of  the  discussion,  and  would  suggest  that  the 
Section  should  declare,  ^  That  the  present  depressed  condition  of  tnde 
has  fully  justified  the  Coimcil  in  fixing  that  as  a  special  subject  for  dis- 
cussion,' and  ask  the  Council  to  express  an  opinion,  '  That  a  general 
improvement  in  habits  of  sobriety  would  tend  to  mh  improvement  of 
legitimate  trade,'  requesting  the  Council  at  the  same  time  to  take  steps 
to  support  any  attempt  made  to  promote  such  a  change.  He  thought 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  justified  the  Section  and  the  Council  in 
coming  to  some  formal  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  We 
had  had  no  such  depression  of  trade  for  many  years — no  such  seTere 
general  depression,  with  such  a  want  of  elasticity  and  confidence.  He 
did  not  despair  of  the  nation  yet ;  but  he  believed  that  to  secure  any 
permanent  improvement  something  must  be  done  in  the  direction  he 
had  indicated — ^by  the  development  of  habits  of  sobriety  and  thrift 
among  the  people.  He  had  been  to  America,  and  was  struck  with  the 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  people  in  places  where  habits  of 
sobriety  were  cultivated  and  in  places  where  they  were  not.  He  le- 
ferred  more  especially  to  the  State  of  Maine,  where  one  might  walV 
through  many  thousands  of  population  without  encountering  a  single 
grog-shop.  The  people  in  the  State  of  Maine  managed  to  live  without 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  the  superior  steadiness  of  the  work- 
ing men  enabled  them  to  push  their  trade,  and  to  supply  goods  to 
some  of  our  customers,  becaiise  they  could  do  so  much  more  cheaply 
than  others.  Many  working  men  were  not  at  work  on  Monday 
through  their  drinking  habits;  and  now  we  were  importing  articles  of 
manu&cture — actually  importing  furniture  from  America  to  Qlaagow— 
which  we  could  get  more  cheaply  from  places  where  the  workmen 
were  more  capable  and  of  steadier  habits. 

Mr.  James  Mellor  (Liverpool)  said  that  while  no  one  could  de- 
plore the  existence  of  habits  of  intemperance  more  than  he  did,  yet  be 
did  not  see  that  this  was  a  trade  question,  and  suggested  whether  it 
did  not  rather  belong  to  the  Department  of  Health.  The  millions  of 
money  spent  on  drink  every  year  were  not  wasted,  the  money  being 
still  in  the  country.  Injury  was  done  to  the  bodies  and  brains  of  thow 
who  used  the  drink,  but  trade  was  not  injured.  Had  we  not  good  tnde 
four  or  five  years  ago  ?  And  had  we  not  also  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  people  ?  The  two  Papers  which  had  been  read  were  not  trade  bnt 
temperance  Papers.  No  doubt  people  did  not  always  spend  their 
money  as  they  should  do,  and  various  trades — such  as  the  cotton  tnde 
— might  be  very  much  benefited  if  people  spent  more  of  their  money 
in  a  better  way ;  but  this  temperance  question  ought  not  to  be  mixed 
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tip  with  that  of  good  or  bad  trade,  and  ought  to  be  left  to  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Health. 

Mr.  William  Hotle  (Bury),  the  writer  of  the  second  Paper,  reply- 
ing on  the  discussion,  took  exception  to  the  remark  of  the  last  speaker, 
that  the  money  spent  on  drink  was  not  wasted,  being  still  in  the 
coimtry,  and  proposed  to  test  the  soundness  of  that  view  by  an  illus- 
tration. Suppose  he  went  and  purchased  a  sack  of  flour  and  threw 
it  into  the  sea,  the  money  being  still  in  the  country.  The  money  was 
in  the  country,  but  before  he  threw  the  flour  into  the  sea  the 
country  had  the  money  and  the  sack  of  flour  besides.  But  sup* 
pose  that  before  throwing  it  into  the  sea  he  took  the  grain  to  one 
of  the  distilleries  and  destroyed  it  in  that  way,  and  the  drink  which 
was  the  result  went  to  demoralise  the  people  and  produce  poverty  and 
misery.  Then  not  only  was  the  money  wasted  and  the  corn  wasted, 
but  taxes  were  imposea,  disease  was  engendered,  and  much  mischief 
done.  The  question  belonged  to  the  Health  Section,  no  doubt,  but  it 
belonged  also  to  every  other  Section.  He  wished  also  to  point  out  the 
£illacy  of  Mr.  Mason's  figures — not  of  his  argument,  which  he  could 
understand  and  endorse.  Mr.  Mason  said  our  exports  had  decreased, 
but  that  statement  required  some  qualification.  He  (Mr.  Hoyle)  had 
before  him  the  actual  returns  of  die  Board  of  Trade ;  and  taking  the 
cotton  trade  in  1872,  the  period  which  had  been  referred  to  when  we 
had  such  an  enormous  trade,  he  found  that  the  export  of  cotton  goods 
then  amounted  to  3,537  million  yards,  while  in  1876,  the  other  period 
Mr.  Mason  took,  it  amounted  to  3,668  miUion  yards — being  an  increase 
of  about  130  million  yards,  or  nearly  4  per  cent.  But  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  the  value  of  the  cotton  goods  exported  at  these  two 
periods,  and  while  we  exported  more  in  the  latter  we  got  less  for  it 
relatively.  Taking  the  five  years  ending  1861,  he  found  that  our 
whole  consumption  of  cotton  for  that  period  amounted  to  833,000,0002., 
and  for  the  five  years  ending  1876  to  805,000,000/. — this  with  a  popu- 
lation increased  to  the  extent  of  three  millions,  and  with  increased 
wages.  Then  the  last  speaker  said  we  had  the  drinking  habits  before. 
We  had,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  now.  For  the  five  years  end- 
ing 1861  the  drinking  bill  amounted  to  about  450,000,000/.  sterling ; 
^nd  for  the  five  years  ending  1876  to  730,000,000/.,  or  740,000,000/. 
There  has  not  been  much  alteration  in  the  duty.  But  the  main  point 
be  wanted  to  illustrate  in  relation  to  Mr.  Mason's  remarks  was  this, 
that  because  we  had  exported  less  value  it  did  not  follow  that  we 
had  exported  fewer  goods.  We  had  exported  more  goods  in  quantity, 
although  so  much  less  in  value.  As  to  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  liquor  traffic,  he  believed  the  statement  in  Mr.  Beggs* 
Paper  of  a  million  and  a  half  was  inaccurate.  After  careful  investiga- 
tion he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  not  more  than 
450,000  so  employed.  In  fact,  he  believed  that,  strictly  speaking,  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons'  were  actually  employed  in 
the  liquor  traffic ;  the  others,  were  servants,  &c.  in  hotels,  which  would 
be  wanted  whatever  became  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison  (Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Department)  suggested 
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whether  Mr.  B^gs*  figures  did  not  include  Bervants  and  others  nrtt 
strictly  employed  in  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Mellor  thought  that  calculating  on  such  a  basis  invalidated 
the  figures. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Antonio  Brady),  in  summing  up,  observed  tbat 
there  had  been  brought  before  the  Section  some  very  startling  facte» 
well  deserving  of  serious  consideration.    One  had  reference  to  tJhe  cost 
of  non-productive  employment.     The  employment  of  12,000,000  of 
people  in  the  war  establishments  of  Europe  must  take  away  from  the 
productive  industries  of  the  world  much  money  that  might  be  other- 
wise more  profitably  employed  and  produce  great   results,   tending 
greatly  to  remove  that  depression  of  trade  which  we  all  so  much  de- 
plore,  and  to  restore  trade  to  prosperity.  Among  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  he  thought  one  of  the 
most  important  was  that  we  had  no  Minister  of  Commerce.    As  had 
been  remarked,  we  had  our  War  Ministers,  and  imfortunately,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
take  measures  for  self-defence  and  the  protection  of  our  interests ;  but 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  a  better  feeling  would  yet  come  to  prevail 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  in  future  years  we  might  not 
have  to  deplore  so  great  a  waste  in  non-productive  industries  and  such 
great  waste  of  war.     He  supposed  there  never  was  a  time  when  ware 
were  so  destructive  as  they  were  now.     They  were  also  becoming  very 
costly,  and,  if  only  on  that  account,  it  would  be  well  for  foreign  nations 
as  well  as  for  our  own  to  think  twice  before  engaging  in  them.     Thev 
produced  great  suffering,  and  tended  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  worJd 
in  a  way  that  was  perfectly  hideous  to  contemplate.    Important  figures 
had  been  brought  forward  in  the  Papers  and  in  the  discussion  as  bear- 
ing on  the  question  inmiediately  before  the  iSection.     Some  of  tliem 
were  in  dispute,  but  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Mason  for  the 
interesting  statistics  which  he  produced  and  for  the  very  clear  way  in 
which  he  showed  the  impolicy  of  the  course  pursued  by  some  other 
nations  in  regard  to  trade ;  and  he  was  especially  delighted  with  what 
Mr.  Mason  said  in  regard  to  America.     He  (Sir  Antonio  Brady)  had 
himself  been  three  times  there  during  the  last  few  years,  and  he  en- 
tirely endorsed  what  had  been  said  both  by  Mr.  Mason  and  by  Mr. 
Raper.    The  cost  of  production  in  iron,  cotton,  and  other  manufactures 
in  this  country  had  become  perfectly  appalling,  and  what  with  the  pro- 
tective tariffs  in  America  our  trade  with  that  country  had  been  reduced 
almost  to  nothing.     The  great  cost  of  production  here  had  stimulated 
enterprise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  large  investment 
had  been  made  and  large  returns  had  been  realised.     Railroads  had 
been  made  to  the  coal  and  iron  coimtries ;  there  were  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  coal  lands  there  with  the  seams  above  water  level  and  where 
mining  could  be  carried  on  through  the  hills,  from  daylight  to  daylight, 
without  the  dangers  and  expense  which  attended  the  enterprise  here ; 
and  he  advised  those  who  took  part  in  strikes  not  to  strike  too  ofkn. 
lest  they  should  so  raise  the  cost  of  production  as  to  drive  capital  and 
trade  elsewhere,  and  so  find  themselves  in  the  end  worse  off  than  the>' 
were  before.  With  regard  to  the  present  depression  in  trade,  he  thought 
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that  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  times  were  hopeful,  and  trusted  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  would  have  a  beneficial  effect,  and  that  we 
sliould  see  the  good  time  all  were  so  anxious  for  come  before  very 
long.  He  believed  implicitly  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  but  if  we  would 
beat  our  neighbours  in  the  competition  of  free  trade  it  must  be  by  the 
employment  of  greater  skill  and  taste,  and  there  was  therefore  need  for 
better  technical  education,  so  as  to  place  our  artisans  on  a  better  foot- 
ing with  their  foreign  rivals.  Improvident  habits  now  unfortunately 
prevailed  largely  amongst  our  working  population,  and  we  must  edu- 
cate them  to  higher  aims — teaching  them  better  morality,  as  well  as 
greater  skill  and  dexterity  in  workmanship ;  and  in  that  way  we  should, 
he  believed,  be  able  to  sustain  any  amount  of  competition  with  the 
best  of  our  rivals  in  trade,  and  still  hold  our  own  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Neison  stated  that  he  would  mention  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Raper*8  proposed  resolution  to  the  Ck>uncil,  with  a  view  to  considting 
tbem  as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  any  formal  action  in  the  matter. 


Aberdeenshire    Agriculture — Past    and    Present, 
By  William  Alexander. 

IN  speaking  of  the  agriculture  of  Aberdeenshire  as  at  pre- 
sent developed,  I  may  be  permitted  to  claim  for  it  a  front 
rank  position  in,  at  least,  one  department—  that  of  breeding 
and  fattening  live  stock.  And  in  other  respects,  if  we  keep 
in  view  comparative  disadvantages  in  the  matters  of  soil  and 
climate,  the  northern  farmer,  as  locally  represented,  will  be 
found  to  stand  second  to  few  of  his  class  elsewhere.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  past  of  our  local  agriculture  is  inquired 
into,  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  not  only  poor  absolutely  but 
inferior  even  as  compared  with  the  agriculture  of  counties  with 
which  it  need  now  fear  no  comparison.  This  remark  applies  to 
the  state,  of  things  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  well  as  before ;  and  in  a  modified  degree  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  simply  enough  grain  grown  in  Aberdeenshire 
in  an  ordinary  season  to  feed  the  inhabitants.  A  deficient 
harvest  meant  local  suffering  from  famine.  When  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  near  its  close  we  have  it  on  record  mat 
matters  were  exactly  similar.  The  exports  of  grain  from  the 
county  were,  as  near  as  might  be,  balanced  by  the  imports,  and 
a  deficient  harvest  in  1782  gave  rise  to  very  grievous  suffering 
from  want  of  food.  The  first  stirrings  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  Scotland  were  felt  about  1723,  when  a  *  Society  of 
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Improvers  in  Agriculture '  was  formed,  of  which  some  of  the 
gentlemen  proprietors  in  the  county  became  members.  At 
that  date  there  were  no  roads  passable  by  wheeled  vehicles, 
and  till  well  through  the  century  loads  of  all  kinds  were  con- 
veyed on  horses'  backs.  The  leading  proprietors,  with  credit- 
able intelligence  and  energy,  sought  to  form  better  roads  and 
to  foster  improved  methods  of  farming,  particularly  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  turnip,  introduced  from  Norfolk  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  They  also  gave  marked  attention  to 
the  planting  of  timber  trees.  But  the  tenant  cultivators  were 
slow  to  move.  They  believed  in  following  the  practice  of  their 
forefathers,  which,  in  the  matter  of  cropping  the  land,  consisted 
substantially  in  growing  grain  crops  continuously  so  lon^  as 
the  land  would  yield  anything  that  could  be  reaped  to  feed 
their  families.  The  cattle  picked  up  such  livelihood  as  tliey 
could  from  the  natural  grasses  during  summer,  and  during  the 
long  winter  maintained  a  starved  existence  on  little  else  than 
oat  straw  and  water.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  the 
time  spoken  of,  the  native  cattle  in  the  now  famous  cattle- 
rearing  county  of  Aberdeen  were  so  puny — ^so  stunted  in 
growth — that  oxen  for  use  in  the  cumbrous  teams  that  drew 
the  clumsy  wooden  ploughs  were  ordinarily  imported  from  the 
LfOthians  or  Fifeshire.  The  marketable  produce  of  the  land> 
alike  in  corn  and  cattle,  was  limited  in  quantity  and  inferior 
in  quality ;  and  until  well  on  to  the  close  of  last  century  the 
smaller  farmers  did  not  reckon  upon  that  produce  folly  to 
meet  their  rents.  The  results  of  the  industry  of  their  families 
in  spinning  yams  and  knitting  stockings  for  the  Aberdeen 
merchants,  who  exported  such  material  largely  to  the  Low 
Countries,  was  not  seldom  their  main  reliance,  indeed.  For 
the  last  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  traffic  in  carry- 
ing cattle  from  Scotland  to  England  had  been  growing ;  and 
the  Aberdeenshire  farmers  of  the  time  began  to  participate  in 
the  business  in  increasing  measure.  For  lack  of  other  means 
of  conveyance,  the  cattle  were  *  droved '  on  foot  all  the  way, 
occupying  a  good  many  days  on  their  journey  ;  and  being  lean 
they  had  to  be  fattened  on  the  southern  pastures  before  going 
to  the  shambles.  Up  to  this  time  and  for  a  good  many  years 
after,  the  idea  of  fully  fattening  his  cattle  before  putting  them 
to  market,  as  has  now  become  the  universal  rule,  had  not  so 
much  as  entered  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  Aberdeenshire  far- 
mer. The  old  order  of  things  had  however  been  graduallv 
superseded.  The  cultivation  of  tumij^s  and  sown  grasses  had 
in  the  main  secured  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  and  the 
supply  of  food  to  stock  both  in  summer  and  winter  being  im- 
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proved  in  quantity  and  quality,  while  the  condition  of  the 
arable  lands  was  ameliorated,  the  possibility  of  progress  became 
manifest. 

The  total  prea  of  the  county  as  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  1876  is  1,260,625  acres.  In  1810  Dr.  Skene  Keith, 
who  prepared  a  report  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  estimated 
the  area  at  1,250,000  acres,  of  which  he  reckoned  915,000 
acres  capable  of  cultivation.  His  estimate  of  the  area  actually 
under  cultivation  at  that  date  was  475,500  acres.  This  I 
decline  to  regard  as  an  over-estimate;  for  when  in  1856  detailed 
returns  were  obtained  by  the  Highland  Society  the  area  under 
cultivation  was  reported  to  be  486,073  acres ;  and  in  18^6  it 
was  reported  to  be  596,863  acres.  According  to  these  figures 
the  increase  in  the  cultivated  area  in  forty-six  years  to  1856 
would  be  only  10,573  acres,  as  against  an  increase  of  110,790 
acres  in  the  twenty  years  to  1876 ;  and  we  know  that  the  pro- 
portionate increase  for  at  least  the  twenty  years  preceding  1856 
cannot  have  been  much  less  than  for  the  twenty  years  after  that 
date.  In  any  case  considerably  less  than  half  the  total  area  is 
even  now  cultivated.  The  extent  of  the  cultivated  area  under 
grain  and  green  crops  at  the  three  dates  stood  thus — 

1810.  1856.                 1876. 
(Estimate). 

Grain  crops     175,000  acres.  191^54  acres.  214,383  acres. 

Green  crops      25,100  90,912  105,400 

In  grain  crops  oats  have  all  through  had,  and  still  have,  an 
overwhelming  preponderance,  not  less  than  196,759  acres  out 
of  214,333  acres  having  been  occupied  by  that  particular  grain 
last  year.  Taking  the  estimate  of  1810  for  comparison,  we 
find  an  increase  of  43,000  acres  in  the  area  under  oats,  but  a 
decrease  of  3,000  acres  in  the  area  under  barley,  attributable 
probably  to  the  fact  that  home  brewing  was  generally  practised 
at  the  earlier  date,  and  along  with  that  private  distillation,  for 
smuggling  purposes,  was  largely  practised.  The  area  under 
turnips,  which  form  the  chief  green  crop,  has  been  much  more 
than  quadrupled.  It  was  20,200  acres  in  1810;  81,373  acres 
in  1856,  and  95,839  acres  in  1876.  In  speaking  of  the  area 
under  cultivation  we  may  briefly  notice  the  style  of  subdivision 
as  to  occupancy.  An  abstract  statement,  carefully  compiled 
in  1868  by  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser,  assessor  under  the  Lands 
Valuation  Act,  gives  the  total  valuation  of  the  lands  of  the 
county  at  578,105/.,  and  the  number  of  occupiers  at  11,462. 
Of  these  occupiers  only  16  in  all  paid  a  higher  rental  than 
600/.,  and  none  exceed  700/. ;  while  of  those  paying  10/.  and 
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under  60/.  the  number  was  4,837.  The  class  paying  50A  and 
under  200/.  numbered  3,021 ;  and  that  paying  200/1  and  under 
500/.,  only  403.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  very  large  farms  are 
few  in  number,  and  that  those  of  the  smaller  sizes  greatly 
preponderate. 

The  history  of  the  improved  agriculture  of  Aberdeenshire 
turns  mainly  upon  successful  cultivation  of  the  turnip.  The 
arable  area  over  two-thirds  of  its  extent  may  be  characterised 
as  poor  and  unfertile.  One  illustration  amongst  many  of  this 
fact  is  that,  while  wheat  is  freely  grown  in  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Kincardineshire  and  Moray,  it  has  practically  no 
place  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  area  in  wheat  in  1876  amounting 
to  only  260  acres.  But  while  in  grain  the  Aberdeenshire 
farmer  must  content  himself  with  the  oat,  his  thin  soil  lying  on 
the  primary  rock  will  yield  turnips  which  in  nutritive  and 
flesh-forming  qualities  at  least,  if  not  in  the  number  of  tons 
per  acre,  are  superior  to  the  turnips  grown  on  much  richer  soils. 
As  already  stated,  the  turnip  plant  was  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  but  for  long  its  cultivation  made  little 
progress.  Where  sown  in  a  rough  broadcast  way,  it  grew 
readily  from  the  first,  where  not  actually  overmastered  by  in- 
digenous weeds  in  the  soil,  and  quite  as  heavy  individual  bulbs 
were  produced  sixty  years  ago  as  now,  though  not  perhaps  as 
many  tons  per  acre.  But  while  the  soil  of  Aberdeenshire  is 
exceptionally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  turnips,  continued 
successful  cultivation  is  largely  dependent  on  liberal  manuring. 
And  thus  by  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 
successive  croppings,  with  only  the  farm-yard  manure  to  feed 
the  land  and  stimulate  growth,  had  begun  to  affect  the  turnip. 
The  plants  exhibited  less  robustness,  and  threatened  seriously 
to  deteriorate  in  size  and  quality.  Relief  was  timeously  found 
in  the  importation  of  extraneous  manures.  The  importation  of 
crushed  bones  into  Aberdeenshire  began  in  1828,  a  local  trading 
company  —  the  Aberdeen  Commercial  —  having  that  year 
brought  a  small  cargo  of  about  100  tons  from  Hull.  The  use 
of  this  manure  became  general  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
years  after  the  date  mentioned ;  and  from  the  large  proportion 
of  phosphates  it  contained  produced  most  marked  effects  on  the 
growth  of  turnips,  and  also  in  improving  the  quality  of  the 
pastures.  Thorough  drainage  of  the  land,  which  followed,  over 
large  areas  aided  improvement  in  another  form.  In  1840  guano 
was  first  used  as  a  manure  in  England.  Two  years  thereafter 
it  began  to  attract  attention  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  soon 
largely  m  use,  almost  wholly  as  a  turnip  manure.  It  will 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  these  extraneous  manures  are  used, 
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to  say  that  in  1875  the  import  at  Aberdeen  of  bones,  guano, 
phosphates,  &c.,  was  25,565  tons,  of  which  14,984  tons  were 
bones ;  and  in  1876  the  import  was  22,041  tons,  of  which  8,483 
tons  were  bones.  Upon  a  fair  estimate,  all  over,  the  farmers  of 
Aberdeenshire  expend  annually  for  extraneous  manures  a  sum 
€qual  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  rental  of  the  county. 
And  they  make,  in  addition,  large  expenditures  for  cattle  foods, 
the  import  of  oilcake,  linseed,  and  rapeseed  at  Aberdeen  last 
year  amounting  to  10,394  tons. 

The  introduction  of  extraneous  manures  and  thorough 
draining  enabled  the  Aberdeenshire  farmer  to  grow  such  crops 
of  turnips  (and  of  grain  as  well)  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  carry 
his  stock  well  through  the  long  winter,  while  his  summer  pas- 
tures were  also  improved.  But  as  regards  that  stock  itself,  it 
was,  as  yet,  of  an  altogether  inferior  class.  Attempts  to  intro- 
liuce  animals  of  larger  growth  and  better  style  had  been  made 
repeatedly,  but  they  were  desultory  in  character,  and  produced 
no  general  or  permanent  improvement.  All  this  was  about  to 
be  changed,  and  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  two  men,  both  of 
whom  are  still  alive,  working  on  different  lines.  In  1832,  Mr. 
William  M*Combie,  of  Tilly  four,  began  to  give  his  attention  to 
improving  the  native  breed  of  polled  cattle.  At  that  date  there 
were  two  native  breeds,  one  polled,  the  other  homed.  Mr. 
M^Combie  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  polled ;  as  did 
other  skilful  coadjutors  who  followed  his  example.  Nobody 
seems  to  have  taken  the  cause  of  the  homed  breed  in  hand,  and 
Q8  a  consequence  they  gradually  disappeared,  and  are  now 
practically  extinct.  By  careful  selection  of  the  best  males  and 
females,  and  weeding  out  the  inferior  ones,  the  polled  breed  in 
due  time  attained  to  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  alike  of  the 
breeder  and  the  Smithfield  butcher.  Mr.  M^Combie's  breeding 
herd  has  never  been  extremely  large,  averaging  from  80  to  100 
animals.  But  in  addition  to  breeding  he  has  '  fed '  largely, 
turning  out  from  his  stalls  annually  an  average  for  the  last 
forty  years  of  300  cattle  of  the  class  known  in  London  as 
*  prime  Scots,'  his  Christmas  consignment  often  including  ani- 
mals of  remarkable  growth  and  flesh-carrying  qualities.  His 
fame  as  a  breeder  is  so  well  known  that  it  may  suffice  to  say  he 
has  gained  considerably  over  500  prizes  for  polled  cattle  includ- 
ing thirty  silver  cups  and  as  many  gold  medals,  several  of  them 
presented  by  crowned  heads  at  home  and  abroad. 

Messrs.  Anthony  and  Amos  Cruickshauk  commenced  to 
breed  improved  stock  in  1837.  They  had  previously  leased 
the  farm  of  Sittyton  of  Straloch,  extending  to  260  acres,  nearly 
one-half  of  which  they  reclaimed  from  the  waste,  and  fully 
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drained  at  a  large  expenditure.  Dissatisfied  with  the  mixed 
and  nondescript  style  of  cattle  then  prevailing,  and  in  the  iiil) 
belief  that  the  Durham  shorthorns,  while  in  themselves  the 
beau  ideal  of  all  neat  cattle  as  to  beauty  of  form  and  colour, 
docility  of  disposition,  &c.,  were  the  best  animals  to  cross  the 
native  breeds  with,  they  resolved  to  give  exclusive  attention  to 
that  breed.  Their  first  purchase  in  the  year  named  was  the 
modest  one  of  a  single  cow  in  calf,  the  animal  being  of  no  very 
high  pedigree.  And  it  sounds  curiously  to  say,  that  she  was 
first  shipped  at  Stockton  for  London,  and  then  brought  thence 
per  steamer  to  Aberdeen,  and  landed  on  to  the  quay  by  means  of 
a  sling.  In  a  few  years  the  Sittyton  herd  had  attained  con* 
siderable  dimensions,  the  first  public  sale  being  made  in  1842. 
And  before  many  years  the  increasing  interest  in  the  annual 
sales  amply  justified  thebelief  of  Messrs.  Cruickshank,  that  the 
farmers  of  Aberdeenshire  have  a  natural  taste  for  good  cattle. 
And  they  on  their  part  spared  no  expenditure  to  keep  up  and 
increase  the  character  of  their  stock.  Four  other  farms  were 
added  to  the  original  one,  making  together  one  thousand  acres, 
on  some  parts  of  which  a  very  large  expenditure  was  made  on 
permanent  improvements.  The  Sittyton  herd  was  gradually 
increased  by  purchases  from  the  best  shorthorn  herds  in 
England,  very  high  prices  being  frequently  paid  for  animals 
selected  from  some  famous  tribe.  For  several  years  the  herd 
numbered  fully  300  breeding  animals,  moderately  estimated  to 
be  of  the  value  of  from  12,000/.  to  15,0007. ;  and  though  the 
area  of  land  under  lease  has  now  been  very  much  reduced,  it 
still  numbers  considerably  over  200.  For  many  years  an 
avera&;e  of  forty  to  fifty  young  stock  were  sold  at  each  annual 
sale,  fetching  an  average  price  of  forty  guineas  a-head.  And 
in  addition,  private  sales  of  bulls  and  heiiers  to  a  much  greater 
value  were  annually  made,  many  of  the  animals  going  to 
England  and  Ireland,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the 
character  of  the  Sittyton  shorthorns  for  breeding  and  dairy^ 
as  well  as  show-yard  purposes,  standing  very  high  all  the  world 
over.  The  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  and  who  took  the  lead- 
ing part  in  this  great  enterprise,  Mr.  Anthony  Cruickshank, 
was  also,  it  may  be  said,  actively  engaged  in  mercantile  life  all 
through. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  two  leading  breeders  of  the  two  dis- 
tinctive pure  breeds  of  cattle.  The  example  of  each  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  other  skilful  and  successful  breeders, 
the  general  result  being  that  the  natural  feeling  of  the  Aber- 
deenshire farmers  for  good  cattle  found  such  scope  that  in  due 
course  literally  every  man  of  them,  from  the  crofter  with  ten 
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acres  to  the  gentleman  fanner  with  400  acres,  could  tell  you 
off  the  ^  points '  of  a  fully  bred  beast  with  critical  exactitude ; 
or  estimate  the  ^  dead  weight '  of  a  good  crop  to  within  a  few 
pounds.     The  whole  business  of  cattle  reanng  and  fattening 
had  got  revolutionised ;  had  in  fact  become  a  science.     The 
theory  universally  adopted  was  to  breed  only  from  a  pure  bred 
sire,  that  sire  being  prevailingly  a  shorthorn ;  the  dam  might 
be  of  the  polled,  or  other  native  breed,  or  even  a  cross,  but  the 
sire  must  be  of  pure  blood.     Thus  far  of  the  breeding,  which 
resulted  in  a  style  of  cattle  greatly  superior  in  shape  and  fat-^ 
tening  qualities  to  the  old  nondescripts.     As  for  the  feeding,. 
the  old  practice  of  allowing  young  stock  to  scramble  for  susten* 
ance  as  they  could,  now  in  fulness  now  in  penury,  till  two  or 
three  years  old,  when  they  were  begun  to  be  fattened  for  the 
butcher,  was  given  up,  and  the  principle  adopted  of  feeding  the 
calf  to  the  full  from  the  day  of  its  birth  onward,  the  object 
being  to  manufacture  the  maximum  of  beef  in  the  hiinimum  of 
time.    Abundance  of  good  turnips  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
system,  and  in  the  higher  grades  of  fattening  artificial  foods, 
as  oilcake,  bruised  oats,  molasses,  and  so  forth,  were  applied 
without  stint.     Let  us  look  at  the  results  of  all  this  as  illustra- 
ted by  a  few  of  the  available  figures.     In  1810  tlie  number  of 
cattle  in  the  county  was  set  down  at  110,000,  and  the  annual 
'  cast '  sold  off  was  estimated  by  one  of  the  principal  dealers  of 
the  time  at  22,000,  of  the  gross  value  of  250,000/.     Omitting 
intervening  figures,  we  find  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1876  to  be  167,904,  or  an  increase 
of  57,000  odd,  assuming  the  estimate  for  1810  to  be  correct. 
But  the  average  bullock  of  1876  is  a  very  different  animal 
&om  the  average  bullock  of  1810.     He  reaches  his  growth  so 
much  more  rapidly,  that  at  24  months  old  he  will  yield  as  much 
beef  as  his  imimproved  predecessor  would  have  yielded  at  36, 
or  even  40  months,  and  that  beef  of  greatly  superior  quality. 
A  first  cross  of  highest  quality  will  yield  8  to  9  cwts.  of  beef 
&t  24  months  old,  and  a  polled  bullock  of  the  best  stamp  not 
less.     Mr.  M^Combie  infoims  me  as  to  polled  bullocks  three 
udd   four  years   old,   that  he  has  had  them  of  all  ^weights, 
from  14  cwts.  up  to  19  cwts.,  the  heaviest  bullock  he  ever 
reared  having  yielded  19|  cwts.  beef  dead  weight;  and  he 
evidently  has  a  kind  of  grudge  that  having  got  so  near  a  ton 
>f  beef  on  one  animal  he  has  never  quite  reached  it.     One 
result  then  of  improved  cattle  reaching  maturity  so  early  is 
that  they  are  fit  for  the  market  earlier ;  and  the  smaller  and 
nedium  farmers  ordinarily  sell  off  their  fattened  heifers  and 
mullocks  at  two  years  old  or  a  little  over.     The  annual  '  cast  ^ 
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of  cattle  for  Aberdeenshire  would  thus  be  about  50,000,  which 
estimated  at  25/.  a-head,  would  represent  a  value  of  1,250,0002. ; 
or  1,000,000/.  more  than  the  value  of  the  annual  'cast'  in 
1810.  Of  the  total  it  may  be  said  something  like  two-thirds 
of  the  fat  cattle  sold  find  their  way  directly  to  the  London 
markets,  where  they  easily  command  the  highest  prices  going. 

Aberdeenshire  has  at  no  time  given  conspicuous  attention 
to  sheep  farming,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  that 
subject.  The  total  capital  employed  in  agriculture  in  the 
county  (exclusive  of  buildings)  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
from  five  and  a  half  to  six  millions  of  pounds,  of  which  pro- 
bably two  and  a  half  millions  represent  the  value  of  the  cattle. 
Without  going  further  into  the  question,  which,  indeed,  time 
will  not  allow,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tenant- fanners  who 
have  created  this  large  amount  of  capital,  have  by  their  energy, 
intelligence,  and  indomitable  industry,  added  vastly  to  die 
permanent  value  of  the  landed  property  of  the  county.  With- 
in sixty  years  the  rental  has  been  more  than  doubled ;  and, 
without  the  slightest  desire  to  do  injustice  to  the  proprietors, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  gross  investment  in  labour  and  capital 
made  by  tenant-occupiers  in  effecting  improvements  under  the 
simple  security  of  a  nineteen  years'  lease,  has  been  altogether 
verv  remarkable. 

Various  questions  suggest  themselves  as  to  the  present  and 
immediate  future  of  our  agriculture  which  it  is  impossible  to 
discuss.     Amongst  such  is  the  pressure  felt  by  many,  and 
es[>eeially  by  those  who  renewed  their  leases  at  the  time — eight 
or  ten  years  ago — when  competition  for  farms  was  keener  than 
il  has  latterly  been,  owing  to  a  largely-increased  expenditure, 
without  any  corresponding   increase   of  re^'enue.     Rates  of 
wages,  for  example,  have  been  almost  doubled  within  a  com- 
piratively  short  period,  and  other  charges  have  gone  up  mate- 
rially, while  the  farmer  cannot  produce  more  than  previously, 
nor  command  higher  prices  for  what  he  does  produce.     Then 
there  are  such  questions  as  exhaustion  of  soils,  possible  recla- 
mation of  waste  lands,  the  extended  use  of  machinery  in  farm 
o{>erations,  and  as  connected  therewith  the  size  of  farm  and  so 
forth.    Generally,  I  would  say  in  a  sentence  or  two,  that  while 
the  Aberdeenshire  farmer   has  shown   himself  peerless  as  a 
breeder  and  rearer  of  cattle,  he  has    not  asserted    his  pre- 
eminence in  an  equal  degree  in  the  management  of  soils  and 
growth  of  general  crops.     In  respect  of  the  quality  and  size  of 
the  cattle  he  rears,  little  if  any  advance  is  to  be  made.    He  has 
simply  to  keep  well  up  to  the  standard  he  has  attained,  and 
guard  against  being  tempted,  in  his  perplexity,  to  fill  his  stalls 
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y  breeding  from  inferior  bloody  or  buying  calves  of  doubtful 
rigin,  because  it  can  be  more  cheaply  done.  Such  a  course 
i  certain  to  be  a  losing  if  not  ruinous  one. 

As  it  concerns  soil  and  crops,  the  stringent  conditions  as  to 
otation,  &c.,  under  which  proprietors  and  their  agents  have 
0  rigidly  bound  the  cultivators  have^  in  my  opinion,  much  to 
nswer  for.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  induced  a  sort  of 
abom  unquestioning  belief  in  the  farmer  in  the  abstract  right- 
ess  of  the  rotation  to  which  he  is  bound,  blunting  or  destroying 
is  faculty  of  independent  observation  of  the  effects  of  particu- 
ir  succession  of  crops,  whereas  the  desirable  thing  was  to 
barpen  that  faculty  and  call  it  into  full  exercise.  And  yet 
yaie  of  the  fixed  and  favourite  rotations  have  been  notoriously 
Tong.  The  *five  years'  shift,'  for  example,  so  common  in 
yaie  districts  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  by  repeating  the 
ime  crops  in  too  rapid  succession,  directly  promoted  the 
srious  evil  of  *  finger-and-toe '  among  the  farmer's  turnips, 
nd  materially  injured  the  chance  of  good  com  crops.  Yet 
be  practice  was  to  bind  men  to  it  under  penalties.  On  the 
ne  hand,  the  proprietors  should  have  so  much  confidence  in 
beir  tenants  as  to  give  all  reasonable  latitude  to  variations  in 
topping ;  and  on  the  other,  farmers  should  observe  closely, 
nd  endeavour  to  profit  by  the  fruits  of  their  experience  in  the 
reatment  of  soils  and  cropping.  Everybody,  for  instance, 
an  understand  and  appreciate  the  enormous  loss  that  accrues 
rhen  the  turnip  crop  is  affected  by  *  finger-and-toe,'  as  it  is  in 
0  many  cases  this  season.  Well,  the  tenants  of  Sittyton,  as  I 
now  on  the  best  authority,  though  they  have  cultivated  the 
Eurge  breadth  already  mentioned,  have  all  through  been  quite  free 
rom  this  evil.  And  Mr.  Cruickshank  attributes  this  largely, 
F  not  mainly,  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  cultivating  on  the 
ix  years'  shift,  he  is  careful  in  the  turnip  '  break '  of  this  year  to 
»ut  in  swedes  where  common  turnips  were,  and  common  turnips 
irhere  swedes  were  six  years  ago.  By  this  simple  and  perfectly 
practicable  expedient  the  land  has  all  the  benefit  not  of  a  six 
ears',  but  substantially  of  a  twelve  years'  rest,  the  result 
»eing  better  and  healthier  crops  at  same  cost  of  manuring. 
Lnd  similarly  with  the  after-turnip  grain  crop ;  barley  and 
ats  are  made  to  alternate  with  each  other  as  far  as  may  be,  to 
he  advantage  of  the  crop. 

To  experience  and  observation  an  extended  scientific  know- 
3dge  of  the  constituents  of  soils  and  manures  may  properly  be 
dded.  And  in  this  matter  Aberdeenshire  has  taken  the  lead 
y  the  recent  establishment  of  a  School  of  Agricultural  Che- 
ciistry,  under  an  efficient  and  very  successful  teacher,  whoso 
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classes  during  last  session  (being  the  opening  one)  commanded 
"an  encouraging  attendance.  Belated  to  the  School  of  Chemis^ 
are  five  experimental  stations  in  different  districts  of  the  countj, 
whose  recorded  results  promise  to  be,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  of  great  value. 

Such  is  the  prospect  in  a  rough  and  general  way.     Con- 
cerning the  extended  use  of  machinery  ^  such  as  reapers,  steam* 
'<;ultivators,  and  so  on,  that  may  be  regarded  as  so  far  a  settled 
point.     Whether  the  fact^  of  necessity,  implies,  as  many  seem 
to  think,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  farms,  is  a  quection  too  com- 
plicated to  be  even  touched  upon.     Upon  general  grounds,  at 
least,  I  hold  very  strongly  that  such  a  change  in  the  farm 
economy  of  Aberdeenshire  is  not  desirable.    And  it  gives  some 
assurance  when  the  point  is  pressed  now  to  know  that  ninety 
years  ago  large  farms  were  vigorously  advocated  by  one  of 
the  most  inteUis^ent  agricultural  writers  of  his  time^  as  being 
at  the  root  of  all  agricultural  improvement  in  Aberdeenshire ; 
and  yet,  though  large  farms  never  prevailed,  improvementB  to 
the  somewhat  considerable  extent  indicated  have  been  achieved. 


Scotch  Banking.^    By  Stephen  Mason,  Glasgow. 

HAVING-  been  requested  by  your  Committee  to  read  a 
Paper  on  Scotch  Banking  at  this  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  I  consented  to  do  so,  after  consideration, 
with  reluctance,  because  I  was  afraid  my  appearance  might 
give  occasion  for  some  people  to  say  that  I  rei^  a  Paper  on  the 
same  subject  at  the  Glasgow  Meeting,  in  1874,  and,  therefore, 
I  should  not  again  trouble  the  Congress  with  my  views  on  this 
question. 

I  must  ask  those  critics  (if  there  be  any  such  here)  to 
look  for  an  answer  to  their  criticism  from  the  Committee,  the 
responsibility  for  my  appearance  being  theirs  and  not  mine. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you,  in  the  short  time  allowed 
for  this  Paper,  a  brief  historical  resume  of  Scotch  Banking, 
and  a  description  of  its  distinguishing  features  and  characteris- 
tics, and  also  notice  its  defects,  and  further  point  out  the  lines 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  followed  in  having  those  defects 
remedied. 

Banking  in  Scotland  dates  back  for  its  commencement  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.     In  1696  the  Bank 

>  See  TranBocHons,  1874,  p.  981. 
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of  Scotland  was  founded^  and,  as  you  will  observe  by  looking 
at  its  venerable  Notes,  it  was  constituted  by  an  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  having  been  anticipated  only  one  vear  by 
its  more  wealthy  neighbour,  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was 
the  conception  of  an  adventurous  but  clever  Scotchman,  named 
William  Paterson,  whose  unfortunate  Darien  Scheme  brought 
so  much  misery  upon  his  countrymen. 

Scotland  at  this  time  was  a  poor,  uncultivated  country — of 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  it  was  as  yet  the  poorest  and  least 
considered.  Its  ordinary  income  in  times  of  peace  was  only 
between  60,000/.  and  70,000/.  a  year — many  mercantile  firms 
now-a  days,  with  two  or  three  partners,  having  as  large  an 
income. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  only  100,000/.,  a 
large  sum  then,  one-third  of  which  was  subscribed  for  in 
England.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  in  Scotland  was 
secured  to  it  for  twenty-one  years — a  privilege  which  was  not 
renewed ;  and  from  this  time  forward  banking  and  the  issue  of 
bank-notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  was  free  in  Scotland 
down  to  the  year  1845. 

To  the  application  of  this  great  principle  of  freedom  we 
believe  may  be  traced  the  grand  success  of  Scottish  Banking, 
and  that  which  has  made  it  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world 
— a  system  which  calls  forth  the  praise  and  adnuration  of  the 
most  intellectual  and  cultivated  economists  of  Europe,  and  has 
been  taken  as  a  model  for  the  banking  institutions  of  all  our 
Colonies,  and  found  to  be  equally  suitable  for  the  natives  of 
our  great  Indian  Empire  as  well  as  for  our  restless  and  enter- 
prising cousins  in  the  United  States,  whose  conceptions  of 
novelty  and  innovation  have  frequently  led  them  into  difficul- 
ties when  they  tried  to  improve  upon  the  Scottish  system. 

The  Boyal  Bank  of  Scotland  was  founded  in  1727,  and 
after  encountering  the  usual  opposition  to  all  new  rivals  from 
the  old  Bank,  it  took  a  firm  hold  of  the  country,  and  continues 
still  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  our  Scottish  Banks.  The 
next  Bank  established  was  the  British  Linen  Company,  in  the 
year  1746,  so  called  because  it  was  intended  chiefly  to  foster 
the  manufacture  of  linen,  which,  at  that  time,  was  becoming  an 
important  article  of  manufacture  in  Scotland.  In  point  of 
fact,  we  believe  its  origin  was  a  Manufacturing  Joint-Stock 
Company;  and  we  are  told  its  first  bye-laws  provided  that 
none  of  its  officers  should  have  a  public-house  for  retailing 
liquors,  or  should  take  goods  in  pawn ;  a  horror  of  public- 
houses  and  pawn-shops  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  strong 
then  as  it  is  among  some  of  our  friends  at  the  present  day. 
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This  Company  tried  its  hand  at  banking,  and  finding  it  t(v 
be  more  profitable  than  manufacturing,  they  abandoned  the 
latter  trade,  and  it  is  one  of  the  three  old  strong  Banks  which 
were  established  prior  to  the  present  century.     The  Aberdeen's 
Company  was  founded  in  1749,  and  after  a  brief  existence  of 
only  three  years,  disappeared  in  1752.     It  had  no  charter, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  private  Company  to  issue 
bank-notes  in  Scotland,  but  without    success.      During  the 
latter  end  of  last  century  a  great  number  of  private  banks 
were  started  in  Scotland.     The  country  may  be  said  to  have 
been  infested  by  them ;  every  town  of  any  importance  had  a 
bank  for  itself,  and  many  of  them  were  banks  of  issue.     No 
restrictions  at  that  time  existed  in  Scotland  against  the  issue 
of  bank-notes,  and  some  of  these  inserted  an  optional  clause 
giving  the  bearer  power  to  pay  in  various  forms  at  the  end  of 
six  months.     This  abuse  led  to  an  Act  being  passed  in  1765, 
which  prohibited  the  issue  of  notes  with  an  optional  clause,  or 
for  a  less  sum  than  twenty  shillings.     Dr.  Adam  Smith's  great 
work,  ^  The  Wealth  of  Nations,'  appeared  a  few  years  subse- 
quent to  the  passing  of  this  Act.      Smith,  in  his  able  and 
exhaustive  chapter  on  metallic  and  paper  money,  recognises 
the  soundness  of  the  legislation  of  the  Act  of  1765,  and  then 
proceeds  to  lay  down  a  chart  for  future  guidance,  which  he 
sums  up  in  the  following  passage.  Book  II.,  chapter  ii. : — 'If 
bankers  are  restrained  from  issuing  any  circulating  bank  notes^ 
or  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  for  less  than  a  certain  sum,  and 
if  they  are  subjected  to  the  obligation  of  an  immediate  and 
unconditional  payment  of  such  bank  notes  as  soon  as  presented, 
their  trade  may,  with  safety  to  the  public,  be  rendered  in  all 
other  respects   perfectly  free.'      Experience  has   proved  the 
soundness  of   this  theory  by  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Scotch  banks. 

In  1797,  the  Bank  of  England  was  commanded  by  an  order 
in  Council  to  suspend  cash  payments,  and  forthwith  the  notes 
of  that  establishment  became  depreciated,  which  continued  to 
the  year  1819. 

No  better  illustration  could  be  found  than  the  contrast  ob- 
servable between  the  working  of  the  two  systems  on  either 
side  of  the  Tweed,  during  this  period  of  suspension.  Not- 
withstanding the  terrible  strain  which  all  the  monetary  institu- 
tions of  the  country  had  to  sustain  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
tracted war,  Scotch  notes  circulated  north  of  the  Tweed  at 
their  full  value,  whilst  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  con- 
sequence of  Government  interference,  circulated  at  a  deprecia- 
tion of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
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BIO,  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland  was  founded  to 
felt  want.  Politics  at  that  time  ran  so  high  that  the 
A  were  accused  of  combining  banking  with  politics, 
e  truth  of  the  statement  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Commercial  Bank  has  met 
loubted  success.  The  others  still  in  existence  followed 
country  increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  The 
I  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Aberdeen  Town  and 
Bank  were  founded  in  1825.  In  the  year  1819,  there 
Scotland  11  private  banks,  with  15  branches,  and  19 
ck  banks,  with  92  branches.  In  1830,  there  were  8 
banks,  with  11  eleven  branches,  19  joint-stock  banks, 
1  branches.  In  1845,  all  the  private  banks  had  dis- 
1,  having  been  absorbed  by  their  more  wealthy  neigh- 
unded  on  the  joint-stock  principle.  This  period  marks 
ig-point  in  the  history  of  Scotch  banking,  in  conse- 
3f  the  legislation  of  that  year  so  materially  affecting  it. 
vere  then  20  joint-stock  banks  in  existence,  with  37(5 
s.  In  1864,  in  consequence  of  failures  and  amalgama- 
is  number  had  been  reduced  to  13,  with  591  branches ; 
877,  they  had  been  still  further  reduced,  as  there  are 
ly  1 1  banks,  with  939  branches  distributed  between 
400  towns  and  villages,  made  up  as  follows : — Bank 
and,  94,  also  1  in  London ;  Boyal  Bank  of  Scotland, 

0  1  in  London ;  British  Linen  Company,  79 ;  National 
Scotland,  92,  also  1  in  London ;    Commercial  Bank, 

nion  Bank,  119;    Clydesdale  Banking  Company,  82^ 

1  England ;  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  133 ;  Aberdeen 
ind  County  Bank,  50;  North  of  Scotland  Banking 
ly,  52  ;  Caledonian  Banking  Company,  22. 

3rever  you  find  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  fishing 
on  to  a  very  moderate  degree,  there  you  will  find  a 
bank  circulating  its  notes  and  collecting  deposits,  upon 
iterest  is  allowed  from  date  of  lodgment,  thus  giving 
cility  and  encouragement  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
lulating  habits  of  thrift  and  industry,  which  are  now 
trked  features  of  the  Scottish  character. 

average  number  of  branch  banks  to  the  population  in 
1  gives  one  for  every  3,700  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
JVC  has  no  parallel  in  any  country.  The  number  of 
fices  in  England,  a  country  of  greater  wealth,  and  the 
>f  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  world,  only  crives  an 

of  one  bank  to  11,000  of  the  population.  No  new 
is  been  established  in  Scotland  since  the  passing  of  the 
.845,  although  an  attempt  was  made  about  twelve  yeai*s 

Y  Y 
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since,  by  what  was  called  the  London  Bank  of  Scodand. 
Parlkment  was  asked  to  sanction  the  issue  of  bank-notes 
against  ^old  (that  power  being  essential  to  the  existence  of  t 
bank  in  Scotland),  but  this  having  met  with  a  decided  negatife, 
the  attempt  to  establish  the  bank  was  abandoned ;  and  we  mij 
safely  conclude  there  will  be  no  opposition  again  offered  to 
existing  banks  so  long  as  the  present  law  remains  in  force. 

The  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  failed  in  1857,  and  althoorii 
this  was  a  most  disastrous  failure  to  its  shareholders,  the  pnbGc 
did  not  lose  a  farthing,  its  creditors  being  paid  in  full  wiA 
interest.  The  shareholders  would  not  have  lost  so  heavily,  hid 
its  directors  not  mismanaged  sadly,  and  stupidly  lost  a  valuable 
asset  of  450,000/.,  composed  of  its  right  of  issue,  which,  hid 
they  known  the  state  of  the  law,  might  have  been  sold  bj 
transferring  the  business  to  some  of  its  neighbours  even  on 
the  eve  of  bankruptcy.  The  failure  of  this  bank  led  to  the 
severest  strain  Scotch  banks  ever  sustained,  which  they  bore 
without  assistance  or  pause,  with  the  exception  of  a  shght 
interruption  to  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  All  the  eleTen 
banks  are  now  strong  and  prosperous,  as  well  they  might  be, 
their  practical  monopoly  constituting  them  nearly  only  one 
bank. 

In  Scotland,  the  banks  are  the  chief  lenders  of  loanable 
capital.  This  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  paid-up  capital  of 
their  shareholders,  their  reserve  funds  resulting  from  undivided 
profits,  and  the  deposits  received.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the 
eleven  Scotch  banks  amounts  to  9,697,000/.,  undivided  profiti 
4,000,000/.,  deposits  80,000,000/.  It  is  the  enormous  nui 
possessed  in  the  shape  of  deposits  which  gives  them  their  great 
lending  power  and  immense  influence  over  the  manufactunoi 
and  trading  industry  of  the  country — an  important  trust,  whia 
we  are  bound  to  say  has  been  admirably  managed  in  the  pail 
No  respectable  trustworthy  tradesman  or  merchant  has  mnek 
reason  to  complain  of  not  getting  the  facilities  he  requires  ia 
conducting  a  fair  and  legitimate  business,  although,  perhin 
he  has  to  pay  more  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done  forw 
discounting  of  his  bills. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  grievance  resulting  firom  this  mono- 
poly, that  the  eleven  banks  should  combine  to  fix  the  intereit 
on  deposits  and  the  rate  of  discount  at  a  uniform  figure  for  al 
bills  having  certain  periods  of  currency,  without  r^ard  to  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  or,  in  other  words,  the  names  ci  dv 
acceptors. 

This  hard  and  fast  line,  from  which  they  dare  not  dqitft 
without  breaking  faith  one  to  another,  is  causing  a  number  i 
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our  most  wealthy  firms  to  discount  largely  many  of  their  best 
bills  in  Loudon^  on  which  they  have  been  able,  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  to  save  from  a  half  to  one  per  cent,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  banks  in  Scotland  cannot  fiqd  employment 
for  all  their  deposits  without  sending  capital  to  London,  where 
it  is  said  to  be  employed  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  are  allowed 
to  use  it  for  in  Scotland.  Scotch  capital  is  thus  enriching  our 
English  friends,  in  consequence  of  a  monopoly  fostered  by  the 
State.  The  method  by  which  Scotch  banks  have  come  into 
possession  of  this  large  amount  of  capital  in  a  small  country 
with  a  scattered  population,  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
In  going  through  the  country,  the  traveller  or  tourist  will 
observe  every  village  with  1,000  inhabitants  has  its  branch 
bank.  Towns  wilJ^  from  4,000  to  6,000  inhabitants  have 
usually  two  or  three  banks ;  and  generally  speaking,  the  pre- 
mises are  the  best  in  the  town.  These  branch  banks  gather 
in  their  deposits  from  the  tradesmen  and  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, acting  as  feeders  to  the  parent  establishments  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen ;  in  other  words,  they 
obtain  control  over  a  vast  amount  of  movable  property  in  their 
immediate  districts,  and  this  is  accomplished  through  the  cir- 
culation of  bank-notes. 

Supposing  the  power  to  issue  bank-notes  were  withdrawn, 
z&  Sir  Robert  Peel  expected  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
State  at  some  future  time,  I  believe  one-half,  possibly  two- 
thirds,  of  all  the  branch  banks  would  be  shut  up  in  Scotland, 
simply  because  they  would  cease  to  be  profitable — a  calamity 
it  is  to  be  hoped  no  currency  doctors  will  ever  be  allowed  to 
carry  into  effect  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

A  branch  bank  may  be  kept  open  now  with  very  little 
expense,  many  of  them  not  costing  more  than  from  2502.  to 
300/.  per  annum.  All  the  capital  involved  is  the  cost  of  the 
premises  and  furniture.  The  stock-in-trade  is  composed  of 
perhaps  5,000/.,  or  it  may  be  10,000/.  in  bank-notes,  costing  as 
many  farthings.  Apart  from  the  stamp-duty  these  do  all  the 
purposes  of  circulation,  and  are  preferred  by  the  people  to 
gold !  They  are  considered  to  be  equally  safe,  and  are  cer- 
tainly more  convenient 

If  Bank  of  England  notes,  costing  as  much  as  gold,  had  to 
be  kept  as  the  stock-in-trade  at  these  branch  banks,  the  interest 
chargeable  to  the  establishment  would,  in  many  instances, 
swallow  up  more  than  the  profit  made  upon  the  deposits  col- 
lected ;  most  probably,  then,  a  large  portion  would  never  be 
collected  at  all,  loss  would  consequently  fall  upon  the  deposi- 
tors and  shareholders,  trade  would  be  crippled,  and  a  most 
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serious  and  decided  blow  would  be  given  to  the  prosperity  of 
Scotland. 

In  common  phraseology  people  speak  of  money  lodged  in 
the  bank,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  deposits  are  made 
up  of  money,  gold  or  silver  coins  cr  bullion.  This  is  a  mi^ 
take.  1,000/.  worth  of  bank-notes  may  be  the  medium  to 
bring  in  20,000/.  or  more  of  deposits,  that  is  to  say,  to  give 
the  bank  control  over  that  amount  of  property,  it  may  be  conit 
cattle,  flax,  or  manufactured  goods,  the  power  over  which  they 
transfer  to  trustworthy  merchants  or  tradesmen,  who  clothe  and 
feed,  with  these,  our  industrious  population,  and  thus  stimulate 
production. 

The  cash  credit  system  of  the  Scotch  banks  illustrates  this 
operation.  Suppose  a  farmer  has  two  friends  who  agree  to 
become  security  to  the  bank  for  him  for  500/.  The  bank 
advances  to  him  this  amount  in  its  own  notes,  he  goes  into  the 
market  and  buys  grain,  cattle,  and  implements  of  husbandry  to 
this  amount,  the  parties  from  whom  he  bought  those,  lodge  the 
notes,  perhaps  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  with  the  bank,  upon  a 
deposit  receipt ;  this  process  is  repeated  day  after  day  and  so 
the  deposits  accumulate  to  a  large  amount. 

Whatever  changes  then  may  be  in  store  for  us  in  the  future, 
and  I  believe  they  must  come  sooner  or  later,  as  the  present 
state  of  the  law  is  most  unsatisfactory,  let  us,  as  Scotehmen 
conserve  our  note  issues,  and  hold  firmly  by  a  system  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

In  1845,  banking  in  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
the  highest  point  of  perfection.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
interference  whatever,  no  complaints  of  any  grievance  from  the 
public,  no  flaw  pointed  out  in  the  principles  upon  which  the 
banks  were  conducted ;  they  were  absolutely  free,  both  as  to 
banking  and  the  issue  of  bank-notes  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  for  all  sums  exceeding  twenty  shillings,  and  such 
freedom  had  brought  with  it  manifold  benefits  to  a  poor  and 
barren  country.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  they 
interfered  with  by  the  Act  of  1845  ? 

A  proper  answer  to  this  question  involves  an  explanation 
of  the  Currency  and  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844. 

The  numerous  failures  which  had  taken  place  in  England 
amongst  banks  which  had  been  regulated  by  a  vicious  Act  of 
Parliament  restricting  them  to  only  six  partners,  especially 
those  issuing  Notes,  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  he  thought  that  by  stopping  the  issue  of  Notes  he  would 
prevent  the  failures,  and  further,  by  operating  upon  the  Note 
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Currency,  he  would  correct  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  so  pre- 
vent drains  of  gold,  and  at  the  same  time  stop  those  frequently 
recurring  crises  with  which  the  country  had  been  visited  nearly 
every  ten  years. 

Experience  has  proved  he  was  entirely  wrong,  and  that  the 
domestic  currency  of  a  country  should  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  correction  of  the  foreign  exchanges  than  it  has  with  the 
regulation  of  the  tides. 

Capital  and  currency  are,  or  at  least  they  ought  to  be,  two 
distinct  and  entirely  different  things :  currency  is  the  effect,  not 
the  cause,  of  commerce,  and  commerce  is  the  effect,  not  the 
t^use,  of  capital ;  and  capital  is  produced  by  the  savings  of  the 
people.  If,  then,  the  stocks  of  commodities  are  large  and  seek- 
ing to  be  transferred,  the  currency  required  to  move  them 
should  be  increased,  and  the  supply  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Previous  to  1845  the  Scotch  banks  issued  their  notes  as 
they  felt  this  demand ;  thus  circulation  increased,  or  decreased^ 
ivith  great  regularity;  a  good  harvest  necessitated  a  larger 
<^irculation  of  notes  to  move  the  crops  to  market ;  the  terms  of 
Whitsunday  or  Martinmas  swelled  the  circulation  by  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  and  rents ;  the  banks  at  once  responded  to  the 
-call  by  issuing  more  notes,  which  returned  to  them  in  a  few 
days  or  weeks  thereafter.  "«  *^' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  great  danger  to 
the  country  in  these  movements  of  the  currency,  and  he  re- 
stricted the  banks  in  Scotland  to  their  then  existing  issues, 
imposing  upon  them  the  necessity  to  hold  gold  against  any 
excess  in  issue. 

The  effect  has  been  to  increase  largely  the  stock  of  gold  in 
Scotland  from  something  like  400,000/.,  to  4,000,000/.,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  considered  a  good  thing,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it  is  looked  at ;  but,  if  it  should  be 
thought  wise  to  hold  a  large  reserve  of  gold,  the  method  by 
which  it  is  accomplished  must  be  condemned. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  increase  of  the  circulation  at  the 
terms  of  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas,  the  banks  are  compelled 
to  send  to  London  for  gold  to  cover  their  increased  circulation 
— usually  from  500,000/.  to  700,000/.  being  required  at  each 
term. 

This  drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England  affects  the  rate  of 
discount,  if  it  is  concurrent  with  other  demands,  to  the  extent 
of  a  half  or  one  per  cent. 

The  gold  is  not  wanted,  and  does  no  good  in  Scotland, 
being  almost  invariably  returned  a  month  thereafter,  unopened, 
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to  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England.  A  real  evil  is  thu» 
created  to  cure  an  imaginary  one,  and  the  trading  communitv 
has  to  suffer  loss  in  consequence  of  this  legislative  blunder. 

The  absurdity  of  the  plan  is  seen  at  a  glance,  when  jou 
consider  that  it  is  no  security  to  the  note-holders,  for  whidi  it 
was  specially  intended. 

The  circulation  of  notes  seldom  exceeds  6,000,000/.  for 
Scotland,  but  the  deposits  amount  to  80,000,000/.,  and  the 
depositors  have  an  equal  right  to  the  gold.  In  the  event  then 
of  a  run  upon  the  banks,  the  whole  stock  might  be  swept  away 
in  a  few  hours. 

Bankers  are  quite  competent  to  manage  their  own  business, 
and  ought  to  be  the  best  judges  of  their  gold  reserve,  but  if 
Parliament,  in  the  interests  oi  the  public,  enacts  that  the  bank» 
should  hold  a  proportionate  reserve  in  gold,  let  them  do  so 
upon  some  intelligible  principle,  and  not  upon  the  hocus-pocus 
plan  embodied  in  the  Acts  under  consideration. 

The  rate  of  discount,  we  have  seen,  is  affected  by  a  slight 
drain  of  gold  for  Scotland,  and  merchants  know  to  their  cost 
it  was  seriously  affected  by  the  German  demand,  when  their 
Government  was  substituting  a  gold  for  a  silver  currency. 

The  Act  of  1844  compels  the  bank  directors  to  raise  the 
rate  of  discount  when  there  is  a  slight  demand  for  the  com- 
modity gold,  although  there  may  not  be  any  great  demand  for 
loanable  capital,  which,  owing  to  the  tremendous  power  vested 
in  the  Bank  of  England  through  the  exclusive  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  her,  is  slavishly  followed  in  the  provinces,  a  mono- 
poly of  the  currency  giving  her  a  power  which  she  otherwise 
would  not  wield.  As  already  stated,  currency  is  one  thing, 
capital  another :  the  currency  should  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  rate  of  discount. 

This  is  the  disturbing  element  imported  by  the  Act  of 
1844,  and  must  be  thrown  out,  before  we  get  back  to  a  normal 
condition,  when  supply  and  demand  alone  would  regulate  the 
price  of  loanable  capital. 

It  is  impossible  to  increase  capital  by  an  excess  or  ov^'r 
issue  of  bank-notes.  If  the  notes  are  exempted  by  Govern- 
ment authority  from  being  made  payable  on  demand,  you  may 
then  have  over  issues,  and  in  that  case  most  certainly  depreci- 
ation, but  you  may  raise  the  price  of  loanable  capital  swiftly 
and  largely  by  limiting  the  supply  of  these,  if  they  are  the  in- 
struments whereby  the  capital  is  controlled. 

This  to  a  great  extent  explains  the  causes  of  the  violent 
fluctuations  now  experienced  in  the  rate  of  discount,  when 
there  is  a  movement  of  the  precious  metals,  and  also  how  the 
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aspension  of  the  Bank  Act  in  1847,  1857,  and  1866  stopped 
he  crisis  in  each  of  these  jears.  The  apprehension  or  the 
carcity  of  instruments  as  the  Umit  was  approached  led  to 
carding,  thus  aggravating  the  panic.  Immediately  the  Act 
ras  suspended  the  hoarding  ceased  and  the  panic  was  allayed, 
ecause  bankers  and  merchants,  who  were  dependent  upon  the 
tank  of  England  notes  for  carrying  on  their  business,  knew 
[lere  would  then  be  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  wants  of  the 
ountry, 

To  remedy  these  defects,  then,  what  are  the  Unes  upon 
^hich  future  legislation  should  proceed  ? 

If  we  had  to  begin  de  novo^  it  might  be  possible  to  sketch  a 
•erfect  plan  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  in  the  same  way 
B  we  might  set  up  a  perfect  system  of  government  based 
pon  the  rights  of  man.  But  political  and  social  economiBts 
hould  always  aim  at  being  practical,  and,  therefore,  what  I 
hall  say  in  conclusion,  will  take  into  consideration  existing 
istitutions  with  their  privileges,  and  how  these  may  be  im- 
proved or  reformed  by  legislation,  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
urbance  to  such  delicate  matters  as  Currency  or  Credit. 

First,  then,  the  monopoly  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
bands  condemned,  and  to  get  rid  of  it,  you  must  either  be 
repared  to  offer  equal  privileges  to  all  new  banks,  or  withdraw 
lie  exclusive  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  the  old  institutions. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  either  the  one  or  the 
ther  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  and,  therefore,  we 
lust  aim  at  a  compromise  which  would  be  accepted  by  the 
ountry,  and  safe  to  the  people. 

The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  issue  of  bank-notes. 

In  Scotland,  a  restoration  of  tlie  freedom  enjoyed  previous 
3  1845,  would  solve  the  difficulty  north  of  the  Tweed,  but,  as 
re  fear,  there  is  no  hope  of  regaining  our  lost  liberty,  and 
>oking  to  our  close  connection  with  England,  perhaps  it 
rould  be  advisable  to  assimilate  the  two  systems  as  far  as 
ossible. 

Great  fears  are  entertained  that  freedom  of  issue  would 
ood  the  country  with  bad  notes  and  weak  banks.  I  confees 
[lat  I  do  not  share  in  these  fears,  but  I  know  this  opinion  is 
brongly  held  in  England,  and,  therefore,  the  plan  of  Free 
ssue  must  be  abandoned. 

A  State  Bank,  with  a  uniform  note  issue,  has  been  recom- 
lended.  This  scheme  we  shall  oppose  most  firmly,  for  the 
easons  already  stated.  Well,  then,  seeing  the  security  of  the 
otes  appears  to  be  an  object  of  the  utmost  solicitude,  and  con- 
idering  the  banks  all  invest  a  portion  of  their  funds  in  three 
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per  cent,  consols,  let  these  be  hypothecated  to  Government, 
and  the  notes  issued  against  the  amount  so  held  for  that  par- 
pose,  with  the  condition  that  they  be  made  payable  in  gold  on 
demand.  Each  banker  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  the  gold 
reserve  required  in  his  own  neighbourhood ;  but  if  Parliament 
deem  it  necessary  for  the  public  safety  that  a  certain  amount 
of  gold  should  be  held,  a  minimum  proportionate  to  the  bank's 
liabilities  could  be  fixed,  below  which  the  amount  so  held 
should  never  fall ;  also,  liberty  should  be  given  to  the  banks  to 
open  offices,  and  do  business  proper  in  the  United  Kingdom 
wherever  they  think. 

The  banks  in  England  ought  also  to  have  the  power  to 
issue  One  Pound  Notes.  The  advantages  of  these  need  hardly 
be  stated.  Very  probably  they  would  take  the  place  of  sove- 
reigns to  the  extent  of  60,000,000/.  or  70,000,000/.  sterUng, 
thus  adding  to  the  national  capital  to  that  amount.  Besides 
saving  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  coins  and  interest,  both  to- 
gether might  be  reckoned  close  upon  4,000,000/.  per  annum,  a 
large  sum  in  these  days  of  depressed  trade  and  increasing  ex- 
penditure. 

This  method  would  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  monopoly, 
and  admit  of  new  banks  starting  with  some  chance  of  success. 

The  currency  would  not  then  be  affected  by  the  stock  of 
gold  in  the  Bank  of  England,  nor  yet  the  stock  of  gold  by  the 
temporary  movements  of  the  currency. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  discount  would  cease  so  far 
as  they  are  now  affected  by  the  currency. 

The  Scotch  system  of  banking  might  then  be  introduced 
into  England,  which  our  friends  south  of  the  Tweed  may 
welcome  without  fear  or  jealousy. 

Further,  I  believe  we  shall  again  witness  the  Bank  Act 
suspended,  possibly  sooner  than  many  peoi)le  at  present  antici- 
pate. It  is  surely  unfortunate  that  an  outburst  of  indignation 
only  arises  against  this  Act  after  the  suspension  has  occurred, 
which  committee  after  committee  has  only  smothered  up  in 
clouds  of  words.  It  is  proverbial  that  all  monopolies  die  hard, 
and  there  are  few  interests  more  powerful  in  this  country  than 
that  of  money.  Of  this  I  feel  sure,  there  is  wisdom  enough  in 
the  country  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  by  which  banking 
and  currency  are  now  surrounded. 

Let  us  hope  the  shrewdness,  caution,  and  ability  of  the 
good  people  of  Aberdeen  may  be  directed  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 
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SUMMARY. 

His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu 
read  a  Paper  '  On  Commercial  Kelations  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula.'  *  The  author  said  that 
all  raw  material  or  agricultural  products  for  English  consump- 
tion which  require  a  southern  latitude  are  found  in  Spain,  at  a 
shorter  distance  from  the  United  Kingdom  than  any  other 
place  of  similar  production  in  eastern  Europe.  That  the 
respective  situation  of  England  and  Spain,  and  the  diversity  of 
their  products,  ought  to  cause  their  international  commerce  to 
be  the  most  important  in  the  globe,  taking  into  consideration 
tiie  number  of  the  population,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  subordinate ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  the  climate  and  soil,  and  in 
spite  of  the  aptitude  for  labour  in  the  two  countries,  there 
should  be,  over  a  population  of  50  millions,  so  scanty  an  inter- 
change of  commercial  relations.  Nor  can  this  conunercial 
alienation  of  two  countries  be  explained  away  by  dissimilarity 
in  their  languages,  inasmuch  as  a  similar  cause  of  divergence 
exists  between  the  English  and  the  Portuguese,  whose  inter- 
national traffic,  reckoned  by  the  number  of  the  population,  is 
much  greater  than  between  England  and  the  Spanish  territory 
in  Europe ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  in  the  simi- 
lar case  of  a  difference  of  idiom  and  race,  and  in  spite  of  an 
incomparably  greater  distance  for  intercommunication,  com- 
mercial relations  are  fostered  between  England  and  the  Re- 
publics of  South  America,  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ;  a 
traffic  in  itself,  moreover,  more  important  when  we  consider 
the  population  of  these  countries  as  compared  with  that  of 
S|}ain,  their  ancient  metropolis.  After  giving  a  statistical 
summary  of  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Spain,  and 
entering  at  considerable  length  into  the  duties  on  S})anish 
wines  maintained  by  England  as  compared  with  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  author  stated  that  the  conclusions  he  had 
come  to  were — That  the  commerce  between  England  and  Spain 
is  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  taking  into  consideration  the  wants 
of  the  two  countries,  the  diversity  of  their  productions,  and 
\ho  the  short  distance  they  are  apart  That  a  great  deal  of 
the  trade  is  done  by  smuggling  through  Portugal  and  Gibral- 
tar.    That  the  commerce  has  been  increasing  since  1845,  the 
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English    exports    having   developed  rather  higher   than  the 
Spanish  imports.     That  the  liberal  Spanish  Reform  of  1869 
increased  the  commerce  in  exports  and  imports  from  eight  mil- 
lions  to  fourteen  millions  sterling.     That  the  Spanish  articles 
of  which  the  consumption  has  increased  in  England  are — wincB^ 
fruit,  lead,  pyrites,  iron  ore,  and  esparto,  and  that  the  English 
articles  of  which  the  consumption  nas  increased  in  Spain  are 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  metals  and  coals.     That  the  yearly 
consumption  in  this  country  of  spirit  per  head  is  0*94  gallon^ 
and  of  wines  per  head  is  0*53  gallon.     That  the  present  scale 
of  duties  on  wine,  excluding  as  it  does  many  of  the  l^hter 
wines  of  Spain  and  other  countries,  is  unequitable  and  alone 
sui  generis  in  Europe ;  that  it  is  prohibitive  for  millions  of  con- 
sumers, and  prohibitive  for  millions  of  producers ;  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  and  less 
wealthy    classes   of    this   country;    against    the   increase  of 
revenue ;  against  the  natural  development  of  the  connnerce  of 
England  with  several  nations,  and  is  the  reverse  of  Free  Trade. 
That  during  seventeen  years  the  English  colonies  have  made  re- 
presentations to  obtain  a  modification  of  this  scale ;  that  similar 
efforts  had  been  made  by  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and 
Austrian.  GovemmentB,  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  lately  also  by  the  French  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  by  several  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  and 
very  generally  by  the  Press.     That  it  was  proposed  by  the 
English  Committee  on  Wine,  in  1851,  that  there  should  be  a 
uniform  duty  of  l5.  per  gallon  till  42° ;  and  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  have  recommended  at  least  a  uniformity  of  1«.  till 
36°.     That,  as  was  proi)osed  by  the  Portuguese  Government 
and  by  H.B.M.'s  Minister  at  Lisbon — a  special  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  make  inquiries  and  give  its 
opinion  on  the  matter ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  wise  to  hold 
international  conferences,  to  be  attended  by  representatives 
from    France,   Spain,    Portugal,   Italy,    and    Austria.      And 
finally,  and  specially  with  regard  to  Spain,  he  should  like  to 
see  promoted   an  understanding   between   the   Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  England  and  Spain ;  also  an  Anglo-Peninsular 
Association  or  Delegation  to  facilitate  the  developing  of  a  hand 
Jide  trade,  and  to  repudiate  and  to  repress  smuggling.     Such 
Delegation  named  by  the   Chambers  of  Commerce  of  both 
countries,  or  a  free  Anglo-Peninsular  association,  could  have 
periodical  meetings  to  exchange  views,  and  to  discuss  in  a  free 
nternational   Commercial  Parliament,   the  basis   for   future 
treaties  of  commerce,  the  customs  tariff  and  regulations  for 
quarantine,  <S:c.,  matters  affecting  two   races  whose  flags  coin- 
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mand  rich  continents,  archipelagos,  and  islands  in   Europe, 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Professor  Sheldon  Amos  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Prob- 
able Influence  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Progress  on  War.' 

I.  As  to  the  operation  of  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  he 
said — (1)  The  substitution  of  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  for 
the  old  mercantile  theory  implies  the  abolition  of  a  class  of 
restrictions  favourable  to  the  recurrence  of  war,  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  class  of  popular  ideas  and  beliefs  favourable  to 
peace.  Such  restrictions  were  those  involved  in  the  colonial 
system,  the  navigation  laws,  and  the  prohibitive  tariffs.  Such 
popular  ideas  and  beliefs  are  those  which  substitute  reciprocity 
and  mutual  contribution  between  States  in  the  plaoe  of  hostile 
rivalry  and  irreconcilable  opposition  of  interests,  which  recog- 
nise that  States  are  rich  by  one  another's  wealth,  and  not  by 
one  another's  poverty ;  that  the  destruction  of  the  wealth  of 
any  one  State  is  a  loss  to  aU,  and  that  States  are  being  linked 
into  a  delicately-organised  society,  exj^eriencing  at  once 
throughout  all  its  members  common  gain  or  loss — common 
well-being  or  misery.  (2)  Free  Trade,  m  its  fullest  sense,  im- 
plies not  merely  the  absence  of  artificial  restrictions,  but  the 
positive  fact  that  States  carry  out  the  subdivisions  of  labour  to 
the  utmost,  and  that  each  State  produces  or  manufactures  those 
commodities,  and  those  only  which  it  produces  or  manufactures 
with  the  greatest  comparative  cheapness.  The  more  firmly 
tliis  principle  becomes  established,  the  more  fine  and  intricate 
become  the  commercial  and  monetary  relationships  between 
States,  and  the  more  disastrous  and  paralysing  becomes  even 
the^  apprehension  of  war.  This  increasing  subdivision  of  labour 
is  of  especial  importance  in  respect  of  the  growing  interdepen- 
dence of  States  for  the  supply  of  food.  Old  countries,  as  a 
rule,  import  food,  and  new  countries  export  it.  It  is  the  old 
countries  which,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  are  most  prone  to 
war ;  and  if  war  does  not  mean  famine,  it  must  at  least  press 
— through  the  bread,  and  even  the  meat  markets — on  every 
part  of  the  population  of  a  belligerent  State. 

II.  The  modem  aspect  of  the  wages  question  must  directly 
affect  war.  Wages  are  rising  everywhere,  and  the  position  of 
all  classes  of  labourers  is  becoming  better  and  more  hopeful. 
Service  in  the  army  or  navy  must  become  comparatively  less 
desirable,  and  compulsory  service  can  only  be  procured  at  the 
price  of  an  ever-increasing  national  cost  and  discontent.  A 
Keen  competition  is  descried  in  the  near  future  between  the 
industries  (so-called)  of  war  and  peace.     The  demand  of  labour 
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for  war,  where  the  labour  is  forced,  will  not  raise  wages  gene- 
rally ;  and  where  the  labour  is  not  forced  it  will  be  more  and 
more  abandoned,  or  else  purchased  only  on  ruinous  terms. 

III.  The  growing  expensiveness  of  war  introduces  a 
similar  class  of  considerations  to  the  last.  When  it  is  calcuhh 
ted  how  precious  are  the  materials  which  most  of  the  modem 
appliances  of  science  to  warlike  purposes  consume,  on  how  vast  a 
scale  the  applications  take  place,  and  what  an  amount  of  waste 
and  loss  are  occasioned  merely  by  tentative  experiments,  the 
cost  of  war  is  seen  to  be  assuming  more  and  more  prodigious 
dimensions.  So  far  as  this  cost  is  reckoned  as  r  the  price  of  as- 
surance, and  therefore  as  akin  to  the  necessary  cost  of  produo- 
tion,  the  fact  of  war  counteracts  all  the  other  tendencies  of 
civilisation  towards  the  cheapening  of  this  cost  • 

IV.  There  is  a  manifestly  growing  tendency  in  labour  to 
move  with  unparalleled  facility  from  country  to  country.  Thus 
all  Europe  must  shortly  become  one  labour  market.  The 
increased  study  of  foreign  languages,  religious  toleration,  as- 
fiimilation  of  political  institutions  and  laws,  a  common  postal 
system,  projects  for  an  international  currency,  and  for  a  com- 
mon fiscal  system — all  combine  to  diminish  what  is  narrow  and 
blindly  selfish  in  the  sense  of  nationality,  while  fortifying  what 
is  sound  and  precious  in  it ;  and  this  must  operate  in  favour  of 
peace. 

V.  The  interests  and  sympathies  of  labourers  are  thus 
likely  to  be  wholly  in  favour  of  pacific  relations.  The  interests 
of  land  proprietors  are  in  favour  of  the  condition  which  makes 
that  of  which  they  have  a  monopoly  most  in  demand — that  is, 

?eace ;  because  peace  is  indispensable  to  material  progress. 
I'he  interest  of  the  farmer-capitalist  is  for  the  moment  in 
favour  of  war,  as  raising  agricultural  prices ;  is  still  more  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  peace,  as  favourable  to  trade  generally,  as 
keeping  down  the  price  of  machinery  and  labour,  and  keeping 
open  foreign  markets  for  the  disposal  of  produce.  K  the 
capitalist  is  a  trader,  his  interests  (except  in  the  case  of  the  few 
who  draw  a  precarious  profit  from  sustaining  the  war)  are  un- 
dividedly  in  favour  of  peace. 

VI.  The  particular  modes  in  which  the  interests  and 
sentiments  of  all  the  industrial  and  trading  classes  will  make 
themselves  felt  are  in  efforts  for  a  modification  of  the  laws  of 
war  in  favour  of  the  protection  of  neutral  (and  ultimately  all 
other)  trade,  in  promoting  a  conciliatory  and  just  policy  at  all 
times  between  States,  in  humanising  the  conduct  of  war,  in 
rigidly  preventing  its  extension,  and  in  making  beneficial, 
«qual,  and  far-sighted  treaties. 
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Mr.  Edward  J.  Wathebston  read  a  Paper  on  the 
*  Taxation  of  Silver  Plate/*  to  show  that  this  tax  is  an  obstacle 
to  art  progress  in  silversmiths'  work.  Although  taxation  lias 
been  abolished  in  the  case  of  all  other  similar  trades  C  in- 
cluding numerous  trades  in  articles  of  luxury),  the  silver 
trade  is  still  fettered  by  a  tax  of  \s.  6d.  per  ounce,  which 
amounts,  upon  the  wholesale  price  of  spoons  and  forks,  to  20 
per  cent.,  and  upon  articles  of  every-day  use,  such  as  tea  and 
coffee  services,  waiters,  cruet-stands,  and  candelabra,  to  12^ 
per  cent.  Silversmiths  have  thus  to  compete  with  electro- 
platers,  whose  goods,  composed  of  a  metal  of  only  nominal 
value,  are  wholly  untaxed,  and  by  a  strange  anomaly,  are  per- 
mitted to  assume  marks  closely  resembling  the  Hall  mark  upon 
the  genuine  article.  The  introduction  of  electro-plate  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  silver  trade ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  the 
taxation  of  silver  plate  ought  to  have  been  abolished  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  So  long  as  a  law  remains  in  force  that,  before 
an  article  is  put  together,  almost  in  its  rough  state,  it  must  be 
sent  to  the  Hall,  and  a  duty  of  from  12^  to  20  per  cent.,  paid 
upon  it,  Mr.  Wathcrston  insists  it  is  useless  to  talk  about 
technical  education  for  the  silversmith.  The  Hall  marking  of 
the  plate  was  entirely  apart  from  the  duty. 

Miss  Lydia  Becker  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Woman's 
Suffrage  Question.'*  Miss  Becker  said — All  political  questions 
have  important  social  bearings,  but  of  all  political  questions, 
none  touch  so  closely  on  purely  social  relations  as  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  women.  The  political  inequality  between 
women  and  men  is  correlated  to  a  social  inequality  which 
exists  more  or  less  in  all  human  societies,  subject  to  the  general 
rule  that  those  communities  where  the  subjection  of  women  is 
most  complete  are  either  barbarous  or  stationary,  and  those 
communities  where  women  have  attained  the  nearest  approach 
to  social  equality  with  men  have  reached  the  highest  and  most 
progressive  stage  of  civilisation.  In  our  own  country  woman 
IS  held  to  be  equal  to  man  as  touching  responsibility,  inferior 
to  man  as  touching  rights.  The  Paper  contained  illustrations 
of  this  inequality  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  wives  and 
families,  the  property  of  married  women,  the  inadequate  pro- 
tection of  wives  from  violent  assaults,  the  obstacles  placed 
in  the  way  of  women  who  desire  to  obtain  medical  or  legal 


'  This  Paper  has  been  printed  in  full  by  the  author. 

'  This  Paper  has  been  published  entire  in  the   Women's  Suffrage  Journal^ 
Manchester. 
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education,  or  who  require  the  assistance  of  professional  ad- 
visers of  their  own  sex,  the  denial  of  university  education  tnd 
degrees,  the  want  of  remunerative  employment,  and  the  inade- 
quate recognition  of  the  economic  value  of  woman's  work  m 
families  and  society.     The  evil  effects  of  the  arbitrary  diviaioii 
of  the  world's  af&irs  into  two  distinct  spheres  for  men  and 
women  are  shown  not  only  in  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
all  share  in  political  duties,  but  in  the  withdrawal  of  men  from 
their  fair  share  of  domestic  duties.   When  men  are  lefi  widowers 
they  are  seldom  capable  of  minding  their  homes,  attending  to 
their  children,  and  earning  money  to  support  them  as  women 
who  arc  left  widows  commonly  do ;  and  they  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  in  all  cases  the  husband  and  father  has  a 
duty  at  home,  the  proper  performance  of  which  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  household.     The  undue  share  of  labour 
exacted  from  women  at  work  in  factories,  through  the  impofli- 
tion  on  them  of  the  whole  of  the  domestic  work  in  addition  to 
as  much  outdoor  occupation  as  the  husband,  was  illustrated 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Factories : — *  The  husband  leaves 
home  at  6  a.m.,  returns  at  8  A.M.,  and  has  his  breakfast  served 
for  him.     He  goes  to  work  and  returns  at  noon,  or  at  one 
o'clock,  and  has  his  dinner  served  for  him.     He  goes  again  to 
work^  and  returns  home  at  6  p.m.,  with  nothing  whatever  to 
do  except  to  smarten  himself  up  a  bit,  and  enjoy  himself  as  he 
lists.     Now  let  us  see  the  contrast  that  the  married  woman 
presents.     She  leaves  home  at  6  A.M.,  returns  home  at  8  A.lf., 
serves  the  breakfast  for  husband  and  family.     Again  the  same 
thing  at  dinner  time ;  and  when  she  returns  home  last  of  all, 
at  6  P.M.,  her  hands  are  full  till  bedtime.     It  may  be  fairh 
said  that  she  is  working  in  some  way  or  other  from  rising  in 
the  morning  until  going  to  rest  at  night'     This  double  duty 
demanded  from  what  is  called  the  '  weaker  sex,'  shows  the  strong 
tendency  in  human  nature  to  impose  burdens   not  on   those 
best  able  to  bear  them,  but  on  those  least  able  to  resist  them 
It  was  shown  that  a  very  large  amount  of  taxation  was  virta- 
ally  levied  on  women  and  children   through   the    duties  on 
spirits  and  tobacco,  which  amount  to  800  or  1,000  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  the   articles.     If  taxation  were  not  levied  in 
this  form,  working  men  would  not  need  to  spend  nearly  ao 
latge  a  proportion  of  their  earnings  on  the  indulgencies  whick 
they  seemingly  will  not  forego,  and  more  would    be   left  for 
the  support  of  their  families.     The  extreme  hardship  and  in- 
justice inflicted  on  women  through  strikes  ordered  by  trades 
councils,  in  which  they  have  no  voice,  was  pointed   out  aaJ 
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illustrated  by  the  strike  now  going  on  at  Bolton.  The^k;r  ^ 
unions  pay  to  sustain  the  men  on  strike  in  Bolton  aL 
3,0007.  weekly,  in  lieu  of  7,000/.  which  they  would  ha^ 
earned  had  they  remained  at  work.  Thus  4,000/.  weekly 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  maintenance  of  the  women 
and  children  of  the  Bolton  district  through  loss  of  the 
men's  and  children's  wi^es  alone.  But  this  is  little  more  than 
half  the  loss.  The  men  and  children  who  receive  strike  pay 
number  6,700,  and  these  receive  3,000/.  instead  of  7,000/. 
The  cardroom  hands  number  5,000  young  women  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  20,  whose  average  earnings  per  week 
amount  to  about  \2s.  These  women  are  not  in  the  men's 
union,  and  receive  no  support  from  the  union  through  whose 
act  they  have  lost  their  employment.  They  lose  3,000/.  in 
aggregate  wages,  they  are  deprived  of  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood, they  are  turned  out  without  any  resource  whatever, 
and  that  by  the  decree  of  a  trades  council  in  which  they  are 
not  allowed  a  voice.  The  fallacy  of  the  assertion  that  women 
do  not  need  the  franchise  was  further  illustrated  by  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  James  Mill  and  Lord  Macaulay. 
The  former,  in  his  essay  on  Government,  writes :  ^  One  thing 
is  pretty  clear,  that  all  those  individuals  whose  interests  are 
involved  in  those  of  other  individuals  may  be  struck  off  without 

inconvenience In  this  light  women  may  be  regarded, 

the  interest  of  almost  all  of  whom  is  involved  either  in  that  of 
their  fathers  or  that  of  their  husbands.'  Lord  Macaulay 
writes :  *  We  say  that  every  argument  which  tells  in 
favour  of  the  universal  sufirage  of  men  tells  equally  in 
favour  of  female  suffrage.  Mr.  Mill,  however,  wishes  to 
see  aU  men  vote,  but  says  it  is  unnecessary  that  women 
should  vote ;  and  for  making  this  distinction  he  gives  as  a 
reason  an  assertion  which  in  the  first  place  is  not  true,  and 
which  would,  in  the  next  place,  if  true,  overset  his  whole 
theory  of  human  nature,  namely,  that  the  interest  of  the 
women  is  identical  with  that  of  the  men.'  In  another  essay, 
commenting  on  the  same  passage.  Lord  Macaulay  writes : 
*  If  we  were  to  content  ourselves  with  saying,  in  answer  to  all 
the  arguments  in  Mr.  Mill's  essay  on  Government,  that  the 
interest  of  a  king  is  involved  in  that  of  a  community,  we 
should  be  accused,  and  justly,  of  talking  nonsense.  Yet  such 
an  assertion  would  not,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  be  more 
unreasonable  than  that  which  Mr.  Mill  has  here  ventured  to 
make.  Without  adducing  one  fact,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  perplex  the  question  by  one  sophism,  he  placidly  dogmatises 
away  the  interest  of  one-half  the  human  race.     If  there  be  a 
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educ  ot  truth  in  history,  women  have  alwa/s  been  and  still  are> 
vi'er  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  humble  companions,  play- 
things, menials,  beasts  of  burden.     Except  in  a  few  happy 
and  highly  civilised  communities,  they  are  strictly  in  a  state  of 
personal  slavery.    Even  in  those  countries  where  they  are  best 
treated,  the  laws  are  generally  unfavourable   to  them    with 
respect  to  almost  all  the  points  in  which  they  are  most  deeply 
interested.'     The  general  accuracy  of  Lord  Macaulay's  picture 
of  the  condition  of  women  under  the  irresponsible  government 
of  men  will  hardly  be  disputed,  and  it  presents  one  of  the 
strongest  grounds  on  which  women  ask  for  the  Patliamentary 
franchise.     The  claim  of  women  to  the  political  franchise  is 
based  on  the  same  principles  of  political  justice  and  social 
necessity  on  which  it  is  claimed  by  men.    The  enfranchisement 
of  women  will  add  a  new  force  to  social  progress.     It  will  be 
the  removal  of  a  drag  which  has  clogged  the  wheels  of  progresv*^ 
with  the  everlasting  friction  caused  by  the  different  rat^  of 
advance  of  the  two  halves  of  humanity.     As  well  expect  a 
waggon  to  move  straight  while  the  wheels  on  one  side  have  a 
smdler  diameter  than  those  on  the  other,  as  expect  the  human 
race  to  go  on  in  a  right  line  while  the  minds  of  women  are 
restricted   to   a   smaller   sphere   and    constrained   to   take  a 
different  direction  from  those  of  men.     Women  are  this  co- 
ordinate, not  the  subordinate,  half  of  humanity.     The  political 
franchise  is  at  once  the  symbol  of  this  co-ordinate  dignity  and 
the  means  wJiereby  substantial  equality  before  the  law  may 
be  secured.     Men  and  women  do  not  exist  in  separate  spheres, 
but  have  a  common  sphere — the  world  in  which  they  live — ani 
the  co-operation  of  each  in  every  department  of  human  life  is 
needed  for  the  full  development  of  human  faculties  and  the 
perfection  of  the  race. 

Mr.  William  Gibson  read  a  Paper  on  ^  The  Valuation 
of  Property  for  the  purpose  of  Assessment  to  Imperial  and 
Local  Taxation,  based  on  the  system  of  Capital  Value.'  He 
drew  attention  to  taxes  being  public  funds  raised  for  the 
public  benefit,  namely,  the  security  and  protection  of  property 
and  the  necessary  provision  for  the  support  of  those  that  are 
incapable  of  providing  for  themselves ;  and  urged  thaf^taxes 
should  be  levied  so  as  to  fall  with  equal  pressure  upon  all  the 
contributors,  and  showed  how  the  fair  application  of  this 
standard  would  largely  alleviate  the  pressure  of  taxation  on 
business  and  trade.  Great  injustice  is  seen  and  felt  in  making^ 
the  clear  annual  rent  the  gross  estimated  rental  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  tenant  is  bound  to  repair  as  well  as  in  those  in 
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which  the  cost  of  repairing  falls  upon  the  owner.  >  iv  ^ 
was  made  to  the  '  Valuation  Bills*  that  have  been^"^,f^.®  ^^ 
and  laid  before  Parliament  for  several  years  past  ^^^<^U8 
porpose,  as  stated,  *  To  provide  for  a  common  basi*^  oT-^vS:^^' 
for  the  purposes  of  government  and  local  taxation ' ),  and'fi^ 
pointed  out  a  strange  anomaly,  that  not  one  of  those  bill^ 
containedajMnB  danse  or  remark  upon  providing  for  any 
TMUBJiritfSHnDmB.;..And  as  regards  the  definition  of  gross  and 

^Tct  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  96,  which 
1  for  England,  excepting  in  the  Metro- 
the  guidance  of  Assessment  Committees 
^Toss  rent  or  gross  estimate  rental,'  as  de- 
jT   Law  Commissioners,  is  the  rent  which 
3     8 '2  J  %x^  a  landlord  if  he  (the  landlord)  undertakes  to 
^     S  i    'Sk  tenants'  rates  and  taxes,  and  all  expenses  for 
^  g  (Cy  necessary  to  maintain  the  premises  in  a  state  to 
^  r  Buch  gross  rent.     ^  Net  rent  or  rateable  value  '  was 
^'  to  be  that  amount  which  remains  clear  in  the  hands  of 
.^dlord  after  all  such  rates  and  taxes  and  expenses,  as 
^oove  enumerated,  have  been  provided  for.     A  few  examples 
were  given,  showing  the   practical  working   of  the  present 
system  by  valuers  and  assessment  committees,  the  effect  of 
the  irregular  abatements,  as  regards  whole  parishes  or  a  union 
of  parishes,  being  very  intricate  and  perplexing,  and  the  un- 
equal allowance  a  great  injustice.     The  origin  and  cause  of 
these  irregularities,  was  that  rent  alone  is  taken  as  the  basis 
of  assessment.    A  statement  was  also  made,  gathered  from  the 
latest  Government  statistics  on  the  value  of  house  property, 
that  out  of  5,260,000  houses  in  Great  Britain,  only  800,000 
are  of  the  annual  rent  of  20/.  and  upwards,  4,450,000  being 
below  20Z.  annual  rent.     The  author  pointed  out  why  rent  is 
not  value,  and  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  capital 
value,  which  admits  of  the  application  of  principles  and  rules 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  applied.     It  was  suggested  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  house  property  is  measured  by  the  size  of  the 
building,  joined  with  the  cost  of  construction ;  and  with  this 
should  be  connected  the  extrinsic  or  adventitious  value  arising 
from  situation,  a  value  which  cannot  be  antecedently  and  in- 
dependently calculated,  but  which  may  always  be  ascertained 
without  difficulty.     Capacity  in  cubic  feet  and  situation  were 
taken  to  represent  a  satisfactory  basis  for  correct  valuation, 
and  by  two  tables  of  calculation,  one  for  buildings,  the  other 
for  land,  carefully  worked  out  in  eighteen  schedules,  the  sys- 
tem was  illustrated.     The  schedules  in  both  tables  were  so 
adapted  and  adjusted  as  to  apply  to  nearly  every  description 
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edue  ot  tn^^P^^*y>  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ™®^*  *^^  varying  circumstances 
vver  the  f^  the^e^i*^- 

things' j^MEQ  Valentine  read  a  Paper  *  On  Cheap  Popular 
*"^oor  Entertainments.'      The  object  of  the  Paper  was  to 
fiJhow  that  cheapness  would  attract  the  many  to  good  amuse- 
ments.    The  marvellous  progress  of  the  Post  Office  and  the 
daily  newspaper  proves  that  the  penny  is  at  once  an  attractive 
and  potent  coin ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  a  good 
entertainment  cannot  be  got  as  cheaply  as  a  good  newspaper. 
Of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  large  space  at  com- 
mand.    The  Music  Hall  of  Aberdeen  accommodates  2,000  out 
of  the  orchestra,  and  an  afternoon  entertainment  for  the  young, 
and  two  entertainments  in  the  evening  (say  on  a  Saturday) 
would,  with  good  programmes — all  of  them  different  as  to  the 
items  of  the  bill  of  fare — admit  of  the  penny  as  the  general  rate 
of  admission.     At  the  same  time  the  entertainments  would  have 
to  be  of  a  varied  and  elevating  character.     The  Paper  also  con- 
tained hints  as  to  co-operation  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
country  with  a  view  of  providing  good  entertainments  in  all 
populous  villages  at  least— improvmg  the  character  of  so-called 
j)eDny  readings,  and  encouraging  the  erection  of  music  halls,  the 
development  of  local  talent,  &c.     The  practical  objections  to  the 
scheme,  the  writer  believed,  would  vanish  when  a  fair  trial  was 
given  to  it. 

Mr,  Charles  Hill,  Secretary  to  the  Working  Men's 
Lord's  Day  Best  Association,  read  a  Paper  on  ^  Sunday  Laws.' ' 
The  writer  urged  that  men  of  all  shades  of  poUtical  opinion 
and  religious  belief,  are  agreed  that  the  Sabbath  has  been  an 
inestimable  blessing  to  all  classes  of  society.  A  man  who  has 
lived  seventy  years  has  had  ten  years  of  Sundays,  and  if  he  has 
toiled  on  the  greater  number  of  those  Sundays,  his  health  must 
be  injured,  his  days  shortened,  and  his  happiness  greatly  cur- 
tailed. ^  Under  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath,'  writes 
Dr.  Mussey,  *  life  would  on  the  average  be  prolonged  seven 
years  in  fifty.'  If  the  Sunday  is  so  necessary  to  the  weU-being 
of  society,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  it.  There 
are  various  ways  of  preserving  it.  One  is  by  instilling  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  reverence  for  the  day.  This  has 
been  done  for  centuries  in  churches,  chapels,  and  schools,  and 
there  exists  among  all  classes  of  society  a  deep  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  Sabbath,  and  an  unwillingness  to  work  on  that 
day.     This  national  belief  in  the  duty  of  observing  the  Sab- 

*  This  Paper  may  be  had  in  pamphlet  form  at  the  office  of  the  ABsociatioo, 
13,  Bedford  Eow,  w.c. 
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bath^  is  one  of  the  springs — the  sources  of  the  religious  life  of 
our  nation  ;  as  Mr.  Gladstone  once  remarked,  ^  the  religious 
observance  of  Sunday  is  a  main  prop  of  the  religious  character 
of  our  country.'  The  observance  of  Sunday  has  also  largely 
contributed  to  the  physical  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
English  race,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  national  rest  from 
labour,  without  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Sunday  traders  and 
Sunday  amusement-seekers  would  break  down  the  day  of  rest, 
and  against  such  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  wise  laws 
should  be  directed.  From  the  time  of  King  Alfred  the  Great, 
statutes  have  been  in  existence  for  preserving  the  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rest,  and  these  laws  have  been  and  are  extremely  valu- 
able ;  the  principle  of  rest  from  ordinary  labour  which  they 
enforce,  having  been  an  inestimable  blessing  to  our  country 
for  many  centuries.  As  we  advance  in  civilisation  we  gain 
more  light  as  to  the  principles  on  which  Sunday  Laws  should 
be  based.  We  no  longer  endeavour  to  enforce  the  religious 
observance  of  the  day  by  the  civil  magistrate,  we  only  aim  to 
protect  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest. 
Laws  passed  to  suspend  labour  on  Sundays  are  not  laws  to 
coerce  the  conscience,  or  enforce  religion,  or  to  interfere  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  religious  liberty.  They  are  exactly 
the  opposite,  as  they  secure  religious  liberty.  The  laws  which 
close  shops,  factories,  museums,  exhibitions,  theatres,  and  other 
places  of  amusement  on  Sundays,  do  much  to  protect  men  in 
the  enjoyment  of  this  liberty,  and  the  men  who  interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious  liberty  are  those  who 
require  their  employes  to  do  work  on  Sundays  that  might  be 
suspended,  or  dismiss  them.  Thus  the  real  opponents  of 
liberty  of  conscience  are  those  who  would  deprive  the  at- 
tendants at  places  of  amusement  of  that  day  of  rest  which 
they  now  enjoy,  and  which  they  look  upon  as  a  sacred  day. 
The  principle  on  which  Sunday  Laws  should  be  based  is  venr 
much  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  Factory  Laws  are  based. 
Laws  which  limit  labour  (with  any  necessary  exceptions)  to 
six  days  a  week,  because  it  is  injurious  to  men  physically  and 
morally  to  toil  seven  days,  are  quite  as  necessary  and  justifi- 
able, as  those  Acts  of  Parliament  which  protect  the  dress- 
makers, the  workers  in  mines  and  factories  and  workshops  on 
week-days.  If  the  laws  which  prohibit  Sunday  trading,  and 
the  Sunday  opening  of  amusements  were  repealed,  the  spirit 
of  competition  would  rapidly  bring  about  the  same  condition  of 
Sunday  in  England  as  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Continent,  where 
labour  in  every  department  flourishes  on  the  Lord's*  Day. 

ii8 
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K  the  national  museums  be  opened  on  Sundays,  other 
museums  and  places  of  amusement  will  claim  to  open  also, 
and  an  immense  staff  of  persons  who  now  rest  on  Sundays 
would  be  immediately  required  to  ,work,  or  run  the  risk  of 
being  supplanted  by  others.  The  law  must  apply  to  all  alike; 
all  must  be  required  to  close,  or  all  must  be  allowed  to  opea 
on  Sundays.  There  never  was  a  time  in  our  histo^  when 
there  was  less  need  for  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Sunday. 
Education  on  week-days  is  provided  by  the  State.  Books  are 
obtainable  by  the  poorest.  Amusements,  museums,  libraries, 
and  galleries  are  open  till  ten  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
The  hours  of  labour  have  been  shortened.  The  Saturday 
half-holiday  is  enjoyed  by  millions.  Bank  holidays  and  sum- 
mer holidays  are  the  faslnon  of  the  day.  Facilities  for  breath- 
ing the  pure  air  of  the  country  are  within  the  reach  of  alL  Yet 
it  is  said  these  are  not  sufficient.  The  seventh  and  every  day 
must  be  devoted  to  entertainments  and  amusements ;  the 
museums,  galleries,  and  all  similar  places  must  be  opened  on 
Sundays.  The  author  was  of  opinion  that  those  who  ask 
for  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  are  but  a  small  minority,  and 
will  not  be  able  successfully  to  oppose  the  will  of  millions  cS 
thoughtful  earnest  men  who  feel  with  Count  Montalembert 
that : — ^  There  can  be  no  religion  without  public  worship,  and 
there  can  be  no  public  worship  without  a  Sabbath.* 

Mr.  John  Plu^meb  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Expenditure 
Redemption  System.'  The  writer  stated  that  the  encouraraig 
amount  of  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operative  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  modified  form  of 
the  system  being  utilised  by  retail  tradesmen  in  dealing  with 
their  ready-money  customers.  The  idea  of  having  two  prices 
—one  for  cash  and  another  for  credit — ^is  liable  to  abuse  as 
being  inconvenient  and  affording  facilities  for  unfair  dealing, 
which  the  redemption  system  seems  to  rectify.  The  bonuses 
paid  at  co-operative  stores  represent  in  reality  the  discount  due 
on  cash — and  the  idea  of  the  Expenditure  Redemption  Societies 
is  to  enable  the  purchasers  to  receive  bonuses  in  proportion  to 
their  purchases,  and  thus  tbe  shopkeepers  and  the  poorer  class 
of  ready-money  customers  become  mutually  benefited.  One 
association,  however,  goes  much  further  than  this  by  under- 
taking to  secure  to  holders  of  coupons  the  entire  expenditure 
represented  by  the  coupon.  This  is  simply  based  on  the  power 
of  accumulation  of  money  invested  at  compound  interest.  In 
respect  of  every  lOOZ.  received  by  the  tradesmen  connected 
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vnih  the  association^  the  discount  that  might  be  allowed  for 
cash  payment  is  invested  by  the  association  at  compound 
interest,  and  this  sum  in  the  course  of  years  accumulates  to 
an  amount  requisite  to  provide  the  100/.  originally  received 
from  the  customers.  So  as  to  obviate  to  a  certain  extent  the 
disadvantage  of  waiting  the  long  term  of  years  this  would 
necessitate,  a  portion  of  the  discount  is  set  aside  to  create  a 
fund  for  periodical  drawings,  at  which  the  successful  coupons 
are  redeemed  at  their  nominal  value.  The  system  is  in  its 
infancy,  but  the  results  at  present  obtained  show  that  it  has 
encouraged  thrift  among  the  working  classes,  and  is  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  proverb  that  *  Every  mickle  makes 
a  muckle,'  and,  as  such,  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of 
all  thoughtful  persons  interested  in  promoting  the  social  welfare 
of  the  masses. 

A  Paper  on  *  Some  Inconsistencies  in  the  Licensing  Laws/ 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Selkirk.    The  author  observed 
that  the  licensing  system  was  a  system  which  had  been  es* 
tablished  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  avoid  the  evils 
which  result  from  the  drink  traffic,  or  in  other  words  to  carry 
it  on  so  as  to  secure  the  good,  and  avoid  the  resulting  evil, 
uid  also  to  provide  for  the  convenience  and  wishes  of  the 
people,  subject  to  certain  conditions.     In  the  neglect  of  these 
points  arose  the  inconsistencies  to  which  he  specially  desired  to 
call  attention  in  regard  to  the  present  administration  of  the 
licence  laws.     The  practice  has  often  been  very  diflferent  from 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  what  is  wanted  is  some  additional 
clause  in  the   Licensing  Act   that  shall  provide  machinery 
ror  arriving  at  the  wiU  of  the  people,  so  as  to  give  effect 
thereto  in  the  issuing  of  licences  which  are  supposed  to  be 
ssued  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  people.    The  two 
cardinal  principles  which  underlie  our  legislation  in  regard  to 
he  liquor  traffic  are — (1)  That  it  shall  be  carried  on  so  as  to 
larmonise  with  the  well-being  of  the  conununity ;  and  (2)  that 
n  the  granting  of  the  licences  due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  the 
)eople's  wishes.     These  two  fundamental  principles,  the  writer 
laid,  had  been  almost  entirely  disregarded.     What  is  wanted, 
herefore,  is — (1)  Such  legislative  changes  as  will  give  effect 
o  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  and  (2)  such  additional  powers  as 
trill  enable  the  magistrates  to  enforce  fully  the  conditions  upon 
^hich  the  privilege  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  is  granted.     If 
hese  anomalies  in  our  licensing  system  were  removed,  we 
hould  at  once  be  able  to  cope  with  the  evils  of  drinking,  and 
Iso  deal  with  the  cause  thereof. 
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Mr.  A.  BuBBELL  contributed  a  Paper  *  On  the  Tea  Con- 
sumption of  the  United  Kjngdom.'  *     The  writer  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  introduction  of  tea  as  a  beverage  into  England 
in  the  seventeenth,  and  its  increasmg  consumption  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  proceeding  to  a  more  lengthened  considera- 
tion of  the  consumption  during  the  present  century,^r*^  fiom 
1800tol834,  when  ail  the  tea  consumed  in  the  United  Eangdom 
came  from  China  under  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  enjoyed  by 
the  East  India  Company  ;  and,  secondy  from  1834  to  the  end 
of  1876,  when  the  trade  was  free,  and  tea  the  gro¥rth  of  India 
or  other  British  possessions,  and  of  various  foreign  countries, 
came  into  use,  and  entered  largely,  along  with  the  produce  of 
China,  into  the  consumption  of  the  nation.     He  then  enume- 
rated and  described  the  various  sources  of  the  existing  supply, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  national  supplv  of  the  future.    He  said 
that  ever  since  the  free  importation  of  tea  has  been  permitted 
the  quality  has  by  no  means  improved.     Though  the  prime 
cost  of  all  kinds  of  tea  has  been  wonderfully  reduced,  the  finer 
classes  of  China  tea  are  not  imported  to  the  same  extent.    An 
enormous  quantity  of  the  coarser  leaf  and  inferior  tea  now 
comes  to  us,  and  being  fortified  with  the  much  stronger  growths 
of  India,  forms  the  bulk  of  our  present  supply.     It  is  found 
that  the  Assam  tea,  though  differing  in  the  size  of  the  leaf  and 
in  climatic  habits  from  the  Chinese  shrub,  is  indisputably  true 
tea,  though  not  adapted  for  other  districts  of  India,  where  the 
Chinese  variety  has  proved  more  suitable.    Plants  from  China 
have  been  introduced  and  have  been  readily  acclimatised  in 
the  hill  districts  of  India,  so  that  now  the  true  Chinese  tea 
is  successfully  grown,  and  a  hybrid  variety  has  been  produced 
which  possesses  the  qualities  to  some  extent  of  both — the  great 
strength  and  more  prolific  growth  of  the  indigenous  Assam 
kind,  combined  with  the  more  delicate  flavour  of  the  Chinese 
leaf.     He  would  not  then  add  much  on  Indian  tea,  because  he 
had  already  treated  the  subject  very  fully  in  a  special  Paper 
read  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  February  last^   Beginning  with 
an  importation  of  4  lbs.  in  1835,  not  more  than  100  lbs.  in  1841, 
263,000  lbs.  in   1851,  the  consumption  of  Indian  tea  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  increased  to  one  and  a-half  million  pounds 
in  1861,  and  thenceforward  became  a  rapidly  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  tea  consumed  in  this  country.      In  1871 
the  quantity  was  13,560,000 lbs.,  or  10  per  cent;  last  year, 
27,900,000,  or  20  per  cent. ;  while,  for  the  current  year,  it 

*  This  Paper  has  been  printed  in  full  by  the  author. 

'  '  Indian  Tea  Oultiyation  :  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Prospects.*     Jauntci  of 
the  SociOy  of  Arts^  February  9,  1877. 
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bids  fair  to  form  one-fourth  of  the  entire  tea  consumption  of 
the  three  kingdoms^  and  is  in  itself  about  equal  to  the  entire 
consumption  so  lately  as  1840.  This  rapidly-encroaching  pro- 
duction in  India  is  now  alarming  the  Chinese  growers.  He 
finally  considered  the  taxes  levied  on  tea  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom^  advocating  a  further  reduction  of  the  existing 
duty  to  a  rate  more  in  equivalence  with  those  charged  on  the 
sister  beverages  of  cofiPee  and  cocoa,  but  such  as  shall  not  per- 
manently diminish  the  revenue — all  past  experience  having 
shown  that  a  fair  reduction  inevitably  produces  so  considerably 
increased  a  consumption  as  to  balance  any  temporary  loss  of 
revenue. 
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RESTORATION   OF   ANCIENT   BUILDINGS. 

What  Principles  should  govern  the  Restoration  of  Ancient 
Buildings  or  their  preservation  as  Memorials?  By  George 
AiTCHisON,  B.A.,  Architect. 

MOST  Ancient  Buildings  are  common  property — ^it  is  there- 
fore useful  for  us  to  know  their  value,  the  extent  of  our 
rights  in  them,  whether  they  can  be  improved,  and  by  what  acts 
or  neglect  of  ours  they  can  be  deteriorated  or  destroyed. 

When  I  say  that  Ancient  Buildings  are  common  property, 
I  use  the  words  in  a  double  sense.  They  are  not  only  open 
books  on  a  grand  scale  which  force  their  lessons  on  ua,  and  are 
our  property  in  the  sense  in  which  Emerson  speaks  of  a  land* 
scape :  The  fields  may  be  Farmer  Hodge's,  but  the  landscape 
belongs  to  him  who  can  appreciate  it ;  but  they  very  generally 
are  common  property  in  the  sense  that  the  public  have  common 
rights  in  them.  Many  of  our  Ancient  Buildings  are  public 
buildings,  and  are  exempt  from  taxation.  Many  we  are  taxed 
to  keep  up,  and  the  mansions  of  the  great  are  not  taxed  upon 
the  interest  of  their  cost,  but  upon  their  letting  value  (a  mere 
trifle),  it  being  considered  that  their  magnificence  is  a  public 
benefit. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  value  of  Ancient  Buildings. 

The  plainest  are  storehouses  of  many  arts  and  sciences. 
If  properly  studied  they  tell  us  what  foundations,  what  mate- 
rials, what  cements,  what  method  of  construction  will  resist 
those  constant  forces  of  nature  that  will  eventually  level  them 
with*  the  dust.  There  is  not  a  crumbling  stone  that  is  not 
fraught  with  instruction,  even  if  it  be  only  the  evidence  of  the 
stone's  unfitness  for  its  place.     And  that  you  should  not  think 
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these  advantages  frivolous,  I  may  tell  you  that  the  present 
Building  Act  of  London,  in  fixing  the  ratio  of  thiclmess  to 
height  in  a  wall,  has  been  guided  by  a  wall  now  standing,  and 
built  1,800  years  ago  at  Tivoli,  for  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  As 
far  as  the  art  of  construction  is  concerned,  the  buildings  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole  Gothic  period,  have 
never  been  surpassed  in  invention,  daring,  and  subtlety,  even 
if  they  have  been  equalled  by  the  engineering  triumphs  of  our 
own  day.  But  in  addition  to  the  science  and  the  handicraft, 
there  are  generally  enshrined  in  Ancient  Buildings  the  fine  arts 
of  architecture,  carving,^  and  sculpture,  and  occasionally  that 
of  painting,  and  as  the  science  exercises  our  intellect  so  does 
the  fine  art  excite  our  emotions. 

Besides  these  abstractions  I  may  say  that  another  spirit 
animated  the  handicraftsman  of  mediaeval  times.  What  we 
call  Art  pervaded  every  craft  as  electricity  does  the  air.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  every  craftsman  was  an  original  designer ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  suppose  this  gift  was  confined  to  very  few,  and 
these  usually  became  the  masters;  but  probably  every  man 
knew  by  rote  a  certain  number  of  stock  patterns  and  stock 
shapes ;  probably  the  pure  designer,  who  is  no  handicraftsman, 
and  the  pure  workman,  who  is  no  artist,  but  makes  things 
'^without  form  and  void,'  did  not  exist.  Every  craftsman  learnt 
more  or  less  to  draw  or  to  model,  and  there  being  but  one  form 
of  ornament  in  fashion  at  each  particular  time  and  place,  the 
mousetrap  man  ornamented  his  trap  as  well  as  made  it,  the 
master  mason  carved  the  stone  image  as  well  as  cut  the  stone, 
the  master  carpenter  carved  *  the  wooden  image  as  well  as  cut 

'  Used  technically  to  distinguifih  floral  ornament  from  figures. 

*  From  the  Old  Testament,  Isaiah  eh.  xliv.  v.  10  :  Who  hath  formed  a  god,  or 
molten  a  graven  image  that  is  profitable  for  nothing?  y.  12  :  The  smith  with  the 
tongs  both  worketh  in  the  coals  and  fashioneth  it  -with  hammers,  and  worketh  it 
with  the  strength  of  his  arms ;  v.  13  :  The  carpenter  stretcheth  out  his  rule :  he 
markcth  it  out  with  a  line ;  he  fitteth  it  with  planes,  and  he  marketh  it  out  with 
the  compass,  and  makcth  it  after  the  figure  of  a  man,  according  to  the  beauty  of 
a  man. 

Prom  *  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights' : — *  The  old  woman  answered  when  she 
understood  the  affair,  "  Know,  O  my  mistress,  that  the  return  of  the  Elhalecfeh 
is  near ;  but  I  will  send  to  a  carpenter f  and  desire  him  to  make  a  wooden  image  of  a 
corpse,  and  they  shall  dig  for  it  a  grave  " '  &c — '  Ghinim,  the  distracted  ai&ve  of 
loTe.'  (Lane's  translation). 

'  On  the  morrow,  the  wezcer  caused  a  whitewasher  to  be  brought,  and  a 
painter,  and  an  excellent  goldsmith,  and,  having  provided  them  with  all  the 
implements  that  they  required,  introduced  them  into  the  garden,  and  ordered 
them  to  whitewash  that  pavilion  and  to  decorate  it  with  various  kinds  of  paint- 
ings. After  which  he  gave  orders  to  bring  the  gold,  and  the  ultramarine  pigment, 
uid  said  to  the  painter :  Delineate,  at  the  upper  end  of  this  saloon,  the  figure  of  a 
fowler,  as  though  he  had  set  his  snare,  and  a  female  pigeon  had  fallen  into  it,  and 
bad  b^me  entangled  in  it  by  her  bill. — "  Taj-el-mulook  and  the  Lady  Dunyi.' 
[Lane's  translation). 
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the  timber,  the  master  tile-maker  desiraed  the  tiles  as  well  aB 
made  them,  the  master  mosaic-worker  found  the  design  as  well 
as  put  up  the  work,  and  this  conjunction  of  artistic  and  mecha- 
nical skill  in  the  same  person  only  died  out  gradually.  In 
Scotland  at  least  it  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century; 
the  carpenter's  apprentice  there  carved  a  chest  as  his  master^ 
piece  (the  marriage  chest  in  which  the  bride  brought  to  her 
husband  those  clothes,  the  thread  for  which  had  earned  her  the 
name  of  spinster). 

The  old  plumbers'  shops  of  London,  that  I  recollect  in  my 
childhood,  were  adorned  with  the  masterpieces  of  their  master 
or  their  former  masters,  ornamental  cistern  fronts^  lead  vases, 
and  leaden  statues. 

The  nobler  buildings,  and  particularly  the  more  important 
cathedrals  and  churches,  are  like  the  Talmud  collections  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  the  laws  and  history,  the  pathos  and 
humour  of  many  centuries.  Many  cathedrals  are  enriched  with 
sculpture  or  mosaic,  not  only  representing  Scripture  history 
from  the  Creation  to  the  end  of  the  New  Testament,  and  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyra,  but  old-world  stories, 
^the  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath 
their  shoulders,'  and  probably  illustrations  from  the  lives  and 
caricatures  of  the  adventures  of  some  of  the  most  noticeable 
contemporaries  of  the  artists.  We  know  at  least  that  the  very 
bullocks  that  drew  the  stone  were  represented  in  one  of  the 
French  cathedrals. 

Few  of  us  are  grateful  enough  for  the  benefits  that  the 
sublime  art  of  architecture  has  conferred  on  us.  The  whole 
literature  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  is  tinged  with  the  reflections 
of  architectural  magnificence,  and  we  hardly  realize  what  splen- 
did passages  of  eloquence,  what  deathless  metaphors  of  the  poets 
owe  their  existence  to  architecture  ;  but  beyond  this  there  are 
new  sciences  springing  up  every  day  to  whose  progress  ancient 
buildings  are  absolutely  necessary.  We  are  trving  to  make  a 
natural  history  of  man,  to  construct  a  science  of  life  and  of  the 
soul.  Every  chipped  flint  or  sharpened  bone  man  used  when 
he  was  a  troglodyte,  every  polished  celt  and  bit  of  wickerwork 
he  used  in  a  more  advanced  state,  every  broken  potsherd  that 
he  had  pitted  with  his  fingers  or  scored  with  his  nails,  is  seized 
with  avidity  and  hoarded  by  private  students  or  exposed  in 
public  museums. 

To  some  minds  it  is  as  interesting  to  elucidate  the  thoughts 
of  more  civilised  man  from  his  works  as  to  rake  in  a  midden 
mound,  but  the  monograph  of  each  student  will  eventually  be 
woven  into  a  perfect  piece  that  will  represent  man  from  hi& 
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earliest  to  his  latest  development.  There  is  comparative  archi* 
tecture,  comparative  sculpture,  comparative  costume,  as  well 
as  comparative  anatomy,  and  none  can  tell  what  help  may  be 
given  to  history,  to  folk-lore,  to  philology,  to  the  mysterious 
traces  of  race,^  to  a  thousand  future  sciences  that  at  present 
we  do  not  even  dream  of,  by  the  preservation  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, ancient  carving,  and  ancient  sculpture;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  these  records  should  not  be  tampered  with. 

At  any  rate  we  should  regard  all  architecture  in  the  same 
light  as  Dr.  Deutsch  did  all  literature — *  We  look  upon  all 
literature,  religious,  legal  and  otherwise,  whensoever  and  where- 
soever produced,  as  part  and  parcel  of  humanity.  We  in  a 
manner  feel  a  kind  of  responsibility  for  it.  We  seek  to  under- 
stand the  phase  of  culture  which  begot  these  items  of  our 
inheritance,  the  spirit  that  moves  upon  their  face,  and  while  we 
bury  that  which  is  dead  in  them  we  rejoice  in  that  which  lives 
in  them,  we  enrich  our  stores  of  knowledge  from  them,  we  are 
stirred  by  their  poetry,  we  are  moved  to  high  and  holy  thoughts 
when  they  touch  the  divine  chord  in  our  hearts.' 

Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages  which  Ancient 
Buildings  offer  us,  the  next  point  is  to  consider  their  restoration 
or  preservation.  As  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned  I  should 
unhesitatingly  say — preserve  as  many  as  you  can,  and  where 
there  is  only  a  chance  of  preserving  one  out  of  many  preserve 
the  best ;  but  in  the  case  of  choice,  you  want  to  consult  many 
experts,  at  least  a  painter,  an  architect,  and  an  antiquary,  and 
the  architect  must  be  one  who  appreciates  as  well  as  under- 
stands the  work  of  the  age  or  ages  to  which  the  buildings 
belong. 

I  have  often  been  tempted  to  ask  myself  whether  English- 
men of  the  present  day  are  the  most  superb  or  the  most 
insensible  of  mankind.  I  see  the  houses  of  the  poets  and  phi- 
losophers, the  houses  of  Thomson,  of  Pope,  of  Milton,  and 
of  Newton,  the  stately  mansions  and  the  churches  of  Wren  that 
gave  character  to  London,  pulled  down  without  a  protest,  to 
make  way  for  a  pothouse  or  a  usurer's  parlour.  I  wonder 
whether  it  is  through  the  belief  in  a  more  splendid  destiny — 
*  England  has  many  a  worthier  son  than  he  ' — or  whether  it  is 
through  that  gross  ignorance  and  brutality  which  makes  men 
like  the  ^  beasts  that  perish.'  Be  that  as  it  may,  many  a  fine 
old  church  or  mansion  might  be  saved  by  using  it  as  a  museum, 
a  library,  a  warehouse,  a  cab  shelter,  or  a  stable.     In  France 

^  A  sort  of  curious  zigzag  on  an  old  Persian  carpet  was  pointed  out  to  me  the 
other  day  as  an  evidence  of  Tartar  predominance,  as  the  Tartars  always  introduced 
this  cloud  form  into  ^eir  work. 
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how  many  churches  have  been  preserved  by  being  tamed  mto 
storehouses  or  markets. 

Although  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  treatment 
of  our  property  are  the  same,  yet  the  application  of  them  is 
sometimes  rendered  diflScult  by  circumstances.  Our  property 
consists  of  cathedrals,  churches,  castles  and  hospitals ;  of  town 
halls  and  monuments ;  of  colleges,  conventual  buildings  and 
mansions  ;  of  granges,  cottages,  and  bams.  We  can  hardly  ask 
the  occupants  of  some  of  these  to  keep  them  untouched,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  unhealthy  or  so  inconvenient  as  to  be  unfit 
for  their  purpose ;  but  I  think  we  may  ask  those  who  are  the 
possessors  of  very  fine  examples  to  spare  and  not  to  spoil  them. 
Let  us  take  a  fanciful  example.  Suppose  the  Parthenon  had 
been  turned  into  a  gentleman^s  house,  I  think  we  might  ask 
him  not  to  remove  a  column  to  make  a  more  convenient  car- 
riage entrance,  and  not  to  cut  holes  in  the  panathenaic  fitieze 
for  garret  windows.  As  to  the  improvement  of  our  property 
we  can  keep  it  wind  and  water  tight,  we  can  tile,  slate,  lead, 
zinc  or  cement  it,  we  can  glaze  its  windows  and  we  may  rein- 
state rotten  or  ruinous  plain  work  with  new  marble,  stone, 
brick  or  woodwork,  we  can  put  in  ties  and  arrest  the  decay  of 
carving  and  sculpture  by  solution  of  silica — we  may  even  re- 
store in  this  fashion,  we  may  remove  a  wall  or  a  partition,  or  we 
may  cut  down  plastering  that  hides  a  sculptured  face  ;  we  may 
unstop  a  door  or  a  window,  we  may  scrape  whitewash  out  of 
carving,  we  may  replace  a  plain  shaft  of  a  column  ;  if  we  care 
to  do  it  we  may  replace  mouldings  that  have  partly  perished, 
provided  we  have  a  bit  of  the  original  with  the  chisel  marks 
upon  it ;  we  may  even  replace  lost  features  where  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  absolute  similarity  to  those  which  remain ;  we 
may  restore  a  battlement,  a  buttress,  a  window,  a  piece  of 
panelling ;  but  we  can  never  replace  sculpture,  carving,  or  a 
lost  feature,  except  in  the  case  of  our  being  absolutely  certain 
that  it  was  an  exact  repetition  of  that  which  remains.  I  say 
we  may  restore  these  things  if  we  care  to  do  so,  for  the 
very  lichens,  weather-stains,  and  markings  of  Time's  finger  give 
a  venerable  hoariness  to  old  buildings  which  our  new  patch- 
ing must  necessarily  spoil — the  look  of  newness  unfits  a  build- 
ing for  the  painter  and  robs  it  of  that  poetic  tinge  that  great 
antiquity  bestows. 

Now  we  can  deteriorate  or  destroy,  we  can  rework  mould- 
ings, we  can  retouch  carving  or  sculpture,  we  can  sometimes 
spoil  the  whole  design  by  a  little  addition  or  by  the  alter- 
ation of  a  feature,  and  we  can  replace  all  the  features  and 
all  the  carving  and  sculpture  with  nineteenth-century  work 
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in  imitation  of  old,  and  the  nearer  we  can  imitate  the 
original  work  the  greater  is  our  misdoing,  as  that  bad  money 
is  the  worst  that  most  readily  resembles  the  good. 

The  architectural  tinkers  and  tailors  have  less  to  answer 
for  than  the  highly-skilled  medisevalists  of  the  present  day. 
The  work  of  the  former  has  a  kind  of  twang  about  it  that  could 
mystify  no  good  archseologist,  but  he  might  be  hopelessly 
confused  or  misled  by  the  latter.  Twenty  years  ago  young 
hobnailed  masons  by  the  legion  were  employed  in  cutting 
out  the  decayed  and  decaying  sculpture  of  Rouen  Ca- 
thedral, and,  if  the  one  I  spoke  to  was  to  be  believed,  he  was 
introducing  his  own  designs.  Had  these  been  fine  and  original 
sculpture  we  might  have  set  the  gain  against  the  loss  ;  had  he 
even  represented  the  ^  apostles  in  their  swallow-tailed  coats,' 
future  ages  might  have  admired  the  beauty  of  our  dress ;  but 
idiat  present  or  future  beholder  could  get  either  pleasure  or 
profit  firom  the  imitation  work  of  a  botcher  ?  Most  of  us  have 
seen  dozens  of  churches  from  which  every  flavour  of  antiquity 
has  evaporated  under  the  hands  of  the  restorer,  and  at  a  greater 
cost,  too,  than  would  have  built  a  new  church  and  left  .the  old 
one  a  beautiful  ruin.  I  once  saw  a  little  sea-side  church,  the 
body  of  which  had  been  hopelessly  ruined,  the  tower  towards 
the  sea  was  of  most  picturesque  outline  with  sloping  buttresses 
yards  wide  at  the  bottom,  a  cresset  at  one  angle  rose  above 
the  square-topped  tower,  the  face  of  which  was  almost  plain 
with  mere  pigeon-holes  for  light,  and  the  small  double  belfry 
window  nestled  up  under  a  narrow  string  course  below  the 
battlements.  The  restorer  had  put  a  great  circular  cusped 
window  in  its  middle,  making  it  look  like  a  man  with  a  set  of 
grinning  teeth  in  his  stomach. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  value  that  old  art  has  now, 
and  what  it  may  have  for  the  future,  and  I  will  now  point  out 
how  impossible  it  is  to  reproduce  it. 

If  anyone  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  leg  or  an  eye  he 
ean  have  it  restored  by  a  wooden  leg  or  a  glass  eye,  but  were 
surgeons  like  architectural  restorers  they  would  persuade  him 
to  have  two  wooden  legs  or  two  glass  eyes  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity.  Whatever  talent  a  man  may  have,  however  severely 
he  may  have  studied,  however  he  may  have  twisted  his  mind 
into  a  mediaeval  attitude,  he  must  remain  a  nineteenth-century 
man,he  can  neither  give  himself  the  influence  and  surroundings 
of  another  age  nor  can  he  wholly  divest  himself  of  the  influences 
of  this.  His  schooling  has  been  that  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  must  have  heard  of  electricity,  chemistry,  geology,  and  the 
Eastern  Question.     He  must  have  read  Punch  and  The  Timef; 
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He  must  have  seen  a  rifle  and  an  Armstrong  gun ;  an  omnibos, 
a  policeman,  an  umbrella,  and  a  meerschaum  pipe.  He  must 
have  travelled  on  a  steamboat  and  a  railroad.  He  must  have 
read  printed  books,  received  a  telegram  and  a  photograph.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  influences  he  has  not  felt  and 
the  things  he  has  not  seen,  but  your  knowledge  will  convinoe 
70U  that  the  seething  thoughts  and  stirring  actions  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  are  not  those  of  the  nineteenth.  It  is  the  very 
quintessence  of  bad  taste  and-  folly  to  destroy  the  invaluable 
records  you  have  to  get  a  colourable  imitation  of  something 
that  has  been. 

I  am  far  from  denjdng  the  use  or  the  charm  of  such  restore 
ations  in  their  proper  place,  but  the  fields  for  the  exercise  of 
this  antiquarian  knowledge  and  this  restoring  talent  are  the 
playhouse  or  the  Crystal  Palace.  To  show  you  that  the  very 
authors  are  aware  of  their  anachronisms  you  will  find  that  the 
interior  perspectives  of  their  restored  buildings  are  not  filled 
with  persons  of  the  present  day,  but  with  mailed  knights  and 
wimpled  ladies,  ragged  villeins,  sturdy  yeomen,  stout  burgesses, 
and  cowled  monks.  There  are  other  evils,  too,  which  tUs  so- 
called  restoration  entails — almost  every  ancient  building  that 
is  still  used  for  its  original  purpose  is  a  museum  of  successive 
phases  of  art.  You  may  see,  for  instance,  in  one  church  a  Nor- 
man nave,  a  thirteenth-century  aisle,  a  Tudor  chancel,  an  Eliza- 
bethan pulpit,  an  altar  of  ^  neat  lonick  work,'  pews  with  the 
tops  carved  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  and  scrolled  ironwork  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  font  and  monuments  after  the  style  of 
Roubiliac.  If  you  put  this  into  the  hands  of  a  thirteenth- 
centuiy  restorer,  he  will  restore  all  the  subsequent  work  off  the 
face  01  the  earth  and  you  will  get  a  bran-new  nineteenth-cen- 
tury thirteenth-century  church. 

In  any  other  century  but  this,  if  you  wanted  your  church 
enlarged,  restored,  and  beautified,  it  would  have  been  done  b 
this  wise — the  main  features  would  have  been  kept,  and  the 
architect,  the  carver,  and  the  sculptor  would  have  given  thefr 
best  work  and  of  their  time  too,  to  the  new,  and  you  would 
have  found,  had  you  lived  in  that  century,  that  this  new  work 
was  more  appropriate  and  more  beautiful  than  the  old. 

You  will  probably  ask  why  you  cannot  get  the  same  thing 
now.  The  reason  is  simple.  You  do  not  want  it ;  there  is 
nothing  beautiful  that  any  of  you  really  care  for.  You  can  get, 
however,  real  nineteenth-century  architecture  if  you  go  rightly 
about  it  Go  to  an  engineer,  tell  him  what  you  want  altered 
and  what  enlarged,  tell  him  you  don't  care  what  you  spend  to 
make  the  place  convenient,  solid  and  lasting,  but  that  you  wont 
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lay  out  a  shilling  on  ornament,  as  you  would  tell  him  if  he 
were  building  you  a  shop,  a  house,  or  a  warehouse,  and  you 
will  get  a  true  piece  of  nineteenth-century  architecture. 

It  would  be  too  long  and  beside  the  purpose  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  why  there  is  no  real  architecture  now,  in  fact,  no 
art  organised  to  an  end  anywhere  in  the  civilised  world.  The 
painters,  architects,  and  sculptors  seem  as  clever,  as  well-in- 
formed, as  industrious,  and  as  energetic  as  the  doctors,  the 
engineers,  or  the  men  of  science.  The  several  artists  are 
almost  as  accomplished  in  their  several  arts  as  the  mediasvals, 
the  Greeks,  or  the  Cinque-centisti,but  all  their  skill  seems  to  end 
iji  imitation  or  in  isolated  effort.  Victor  Hugo  said  it  was  the 
invention  of  printing  that  killed  architecture,  and  not  simple 
architecture  alone,  but  where  it  was  enriched  with  all  the  arts 
the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  workers  in  glass,  metal,  and  mosaic 
had  to  bestow ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  due  to  the  turning 
of  men's  minds  to  physical  science  rather  than  to  beauty. 
There  was  a  regular  rhythmic  ebb  and  flow  of  all  the  arts 
through  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Byzantium,  interrupted  by 
the  Arabic  and  Gothic,  renewed  by  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
and  passing  thence  through  the  Western  World,  and  dying  out 

S;ain  in  this  century.     The  pirate  and  robber  hordes  of  the 
orth  and  East,  converted  to  different  religions,  threw  their 
l>uming  energies  into  raising  fit  temples  for  the  faiths  they  had 
embraced,  and  in  a  few  short  centuries  raised  from  the  same  or 
cognate  models  two  different  arts  only   comparable  to  each 
other  by  iheir  daring,  their  invention,  their  originality  and 
their  sublimity,  one  of  which  at  least  utterly  withered  away 
and  died  as  the  old  arts  revived;  and  now  we  have  nothing  left 
but  engineering,  or  the  application  of  science  to  building  with- 
out beauty.     What  you   are   compassing   by   the   so-called 
Restoration  of  Ancient  Buildings  is  the  destruction  of  the  records 
which  are  conunitted  to  your  safe  keeping,  and  in  my  opinion 
you  are  destroying  them  with  the  same  right  that  you  have  to 
destroy  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  or  a  book  of  the  Bible. 
You,  too,  are  driving  the  best  architects  and  carvers  of  the  day 
into  *  the  vile  herd  of  imitators,'  and  you  are  getting  some- 
thing that  you  only  pretend  to  like,  for  no  one  can  really  like 
anything  that  is  opposed  to  every  instinct  he  has.     Good  con- 
struction, good  proportion,  and  simplicity  can  be  had  if  you 
only  want  them,  and  if  you  could  get  to  love  anything  beauti- 
ful you  might  have  that  as  an  ornament.     Even  if  your  love 
was  not  very  high  you  might  have  the  honesty  to  show  it. 
There  would  be  more  hope  in  seeing  a  house  ornamented  with 
pots  of  beer  than  with  crockets,  cusps,  and  gurgoyles. 
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The  imitated  art  of  any  other  period  can  never  be  the  real 
art  of  this.  It  can  never  touch  those  chords  in  you  which  it 
touched  in  those  for  whom  it  was  created.  The  artist,  be  he 
poet,  painter,  architect,  or  sculptor,  must  have  the  hand  to 
shape  or  the  voice  to  utter  those  feelings  that  exist  within 
your  breasts.  If  you  passionately  love  the  beautiful  things 
in  nature,  I  believe  you  will  have  the  artists  who  will  create 
things  for  you  that  are  beautiful.  It  must  not  only  be 
a  nineteenth-century  man,  but  a  man  of  this  very  gene- 
ration appealing  to  men  of  this  generation.  We  cannot 
possibly  believe  that  if  the  Greeks  had  not  loved  beauty 
and  been  accurate  judges  of  the  human  form  that  Greek 
artists  could  have  carved  those  masterpieces  of  the  chisel;  and 
if  there  is  no  love  for  beauty  in  the  people  there  will  be  no 
artists.  Wealth  alone  will  not  purchase  art,  though  you  cannot 
have  it  without.  There  must  be  that  love  and  honour  for  its 
producers  that  is  instinctively  given  to  the  Faradays,  the  Hox- 
leys,  the  Tyndalls,  and  the  Spencers,  but  a  pretended  or  fSdnt 
liking  will  not  produce  it.  This  year  there  was  at  the  Royal 
Academy  a  piece  of  sculpture  ^  that  in  former  days  and  amongst 
other  nations  might  have  procured  its  author  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, but  it  merely  produced  a  few  notices  in  the  news- 
papers. 

You  have  got  in  your  Ancient  Buildings  real  art  which  the 
age  that  created  them  loved.  It  would  be  reasonable,  thongh 
it  might  be  wrong,  to  let  them  be  destroyed  if  you  despised 
them ;  but  as  you  do  pretend  to  love  them,  keep  them  free 
from  the  hand  of  the  worst  Vandal  the  world  has  yet  seen 
— the  restorer. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  B.  A.,  read  a  short  suggestive  Paper  on 
the  same  subject.  Condemning  both  extremes,  either  of  neglect 
or  of  restoration,  in  regard  to  old  buildings,  he  thought  that 
too  little  had  been  said  by  those  who  had  recently  taken  up  the 
subject,  in  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  in  recognition 
of  what  had  been  done  well.  He  thought  much  had  been  done 
that  was  most  satisfactory,  and  that,  where  it  was  not  so,  the 
fault  was  not  so  much  with  the  architect  as  with  his  em- 
ployers. As  a  general  maxim,  prevention  was  better  than 
cure,  preservation  better  than  restoration.  He  adduced,  as  an 
example  familiar  to  himself,  the  treatment  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  which  had  been  long  the  object  of  careful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  had  been 

*  An  Athlete  strangling  a  Python,  by  F.  Leighton,  B.A. 
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repaired  here  and  there  from  time  to  time  as  dilapidations  had 
arisen,  so  that  the  durability  of  the  structure  had  been  secured 
without  giving  it  the  look  of  a  modem  structure.  The  oppo- 
site system  was  unfortunately  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Eton 
College  Chapel,  which  had  been  allowed  to  go  so  far  to  decay 
that  nothing  but  a  total  renovation  was  possible ;  and  the  same 
had  been  the  case  with  many  of  our  principal  cathedrals  and 
churches  throughout  the  country.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  architect  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  course  he  took ; 
and  though  a  greater  amount  of  restoration  had  been  done 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  in  England  than  during 
any  other  period,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  no  other 
European  country  had  it  been  so  well  understood  or  so  success- 
fully treated ;  a  comparison  of  recent  restoration  work  with 
that  of  Wyatt,  was  enough  to  show  what  progress  had  been 
made.  Thanks  to  the  enlightened  spirit  of  more  recent  re- 
stiorers,  such  an  act  as  the  partial  destruction  of  the  old  Norman 
Tower  of  Windsor,  and  its  conversion  into  a  gigantic  sham, 
would  now  be  impossible ;  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  such 
monuments  as  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Edinburgh  and  Stirling 
castles,  were  now  safe  from  any  such  treatment.  We  might 
rejoice  to  think,  too,  that  the  stones  of  our  ruined  abbeys  are 
no  longer  allowed  to  be  carted  away  as  building  materials  for 
the  bams  and  outer  offices  of  the  nearest  manor  house  ;  and 
that  at  Fountains,  Tintern,  and  Melrose,  no  destroyer  but  the 
hand  of  Time  is  now  at  work,  and  that  they  are  as  far  as  pos- 
sible propped  up  and  preserved  as  sources  of  inspiration  for  the 
artist,  the  architect,  and  the  author.  Looking  at  the  interiors 
of  our  cathedrals,  and  taking  Westminster  Abbey  as  an 
example,  he  thought  that  some  of  the  gigantic  abominations  in 
the  shape  of  tasteless  and  costly  monuments  to  obscure  and 
forgotten  persons,  which  had  nothing  to  recommend  them,  but 
were  rather  a  national  disgrace  as  proofs  of  the  mammon- 
worship  of  the  former  authorities  of  the  Abbey,  might  very 
well  be  removed.  Only  lately  the  greater  part  of  one  of  the 
most  absurd  and  objectionable  monuments  to  an  obscure  though 
titled  person  was  removed  by  the  present  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and  he  hoped  that  this  might  prove  a  precedent  for  other  simi 
lar  well-judged  removals.  Another  point  in  regard  to  internal 
restoration  on  which,  as  an  artist,  he  might  claim  some  right  to 
speak,  was  that  of  the  restoration  of  ancient  colouring,  which  he 
thought  had  often  been  carried  out  with  very  unfortunate  results, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Salisbury,  where,  though 
the  colouring  had  been  restored  on  the  authority  of  original 
vestiges,  the  result  was  anything  but  pleasing.     This  might  be 
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partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  we  had  not  the  same  pigments 

which  the  original  artists  used,  and  consequently  did  not  in 

our  restoration  produce  the  same  result — a  conclusion  to  which 

he  had  been  especially  led  in  the  case  of  Salisbury,  from  a 

comparison  of  a  bit  of  the  green  colour  in  the  original  work 

with  the  new  colour  which  was  supposed  to  reproduce  the  same 

tint.     However  skilful  the  artist  or  decorator  might  be,  it  was 

next  to  impossible  that  he  should  successfully  apply  colour  on 

works  which  had  originated  in  the  conception  of  another  mind, 

and  it  would  be  better  to  leave  out  such  decorations  altogether 

in  restoration,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  damaging  a  building  by 

unsuccessfully  attempting  them.     The  sentiment  which  it  was 

most  necessary  for  an  architect  to  start  with  in  the  restoration 

of  an  ancient  building,  was  that  of  reverence  both  for  the  work 

itself  and  for  its  historical  associations ;  he  should  make  no 

serious  alterations  in  it  except  under  such  circumstances  as  had 

been  referred  to  in  the  case  of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  he  should 

especially  try  to  avoid  impressing  his  own  style  upon  it,  or 

making  additions  that  were  not  in  character  with  it ;  and  care 

should  be  directed  to  securing  the  stability  of  the  building,  by 

attending  to  foundations  and  roofing,  before  attending  to  the 

ornamentation. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  John  F.  White  (Aberdeen)  said  the  remarks  of  the  Papers 
applied  perhaps  as  much  to  Scotland  as  to  England.  Many  of  the 
oldest  buildings  are  used  as  parish  churches,  and  imfortunately  in  the 
hands  of  the  heritors,  who  are  not  disposed  to  spend  very  much  money, 
so  that  many  repairs  have  been  done  in  an  exceedingly  uofbrtonate 
manner.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  Kirkwall,  was  an  instance 
where  the  nave  had  been  treated  with  care  and  success,  while  the 
chancel  had  been  converted  into  the  parish  church  in  a  very  unsatis&c- 
tory  way,  and  the  effect  of  the  combination  of  the  two  was  something 
deplorable.  The  same  thing  is  taking  place  in  many  parts.  The  Art 
Section  would  do  good  if  it  concentrated  public  attention  upon  the 
necessity  of  preserving  with  loving  care  those  relics  of  antiquity  in  our 
possession.  With  regard  to  stained  glass,  he  was  aware  that  there  was 
a  movement  going  on  in  the  direction  of  introducing  a  purism  which 
might  prove  injurious  to  art.  There  was  a  movement  among  some 
architects  or  artists  against  inserting  any  stained  glass  whatever  in 
ancient  buildings.  While  he  quite  agreed  that  modem  glass  was 
extremely  unlike  the  fine  old  glass  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  yet  he  would  be  sorry  to  make  such  a  sweeping  assertion  as 
to  say  that  it  would  be  imwise  to  consider  what  we  in  the  nineteenth 
century  should  do  as  to  the  filling  up  of  these  spaces,  which  seemed 
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&irly  open  to  us  to  deal  with  in  the  way  of  tieatment  The  very 
greatest  care  should  be  taken,  and  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  the 
moYement  that  was  originated  for  putting  German  glass  into  St.  Paul*s 
Cathedral  had  received  such  a  complete  check.  But,  while  anxious  to 
■consider  the  subject  in  the  most  careful  way,  he  was  not  inclined  to  go 
so  &r  as  the  movement  for  excluding  all  modern  stained  glass  from 
ancient  buildings. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Wabd,  R.A.  (London),  mentioned  that  there  happened  to 
be  two  or  three  windows  in  Westminster  Abbey  which  were  there  at 
the  commencement,  and  they  combined  very  high  qualities  of  colouring 
with  the  additional  one  of  giving  light,  which  was  of  great  consequence 
in  the  dull  atmosphere  of  London,  contrasting  very  favourably  with 
the  windows  placed  within  the  building  during  the  present  century, 
which  throw  a  pickled  cabbage  colour  over  the  countenances  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  matter  for  artists  to  take  up,  for  it  was  impossible 
that  stained  glass  windows  could  be  good  in  colour  unless  the  originator 
was  an  artist  who  had  studied  the  works  of  the  Venetian  school  and  of 
antiquity,  and  came  to  that  with  a  mind  filled  with  knowledge  theo- 
retical as  well  as  practical. 

Mr.  John  Forbes-Robertson  (London)  said  the  great  question  was 
where  the  restorer  should  cease  to  restore ;  that  is,  imder  what  circum^ 
stances  are  things  to  be  let  alone  ?   The  historical  character  of  a  build- 
ing implied  that  it  was  built  at  different  epochs,  and  represented  perhaps 
three,  four,  or  five  different  styles  of  architecture.    There  was  a  society 
in  London,  with  Mr.  William  Morris,  the  poet,  at  its  head,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  stop  restoration,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  carried  out,  and  the  mode  of  its  execution  imder  the  direction  of  dilet- 
tante curates  and  rectors.     Supposing  the  building  belonged  to  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  the  process  of  restoration,  according  to 
these  reverend  but  ruthless  dilettanti,  consisted  in  denuding  it  of  every- 
thing that  did  not  belong  to  that  period.     He  would  like  to  know  how 
far  the  enthusiastic  curate  or  rector  was  justified  in  sweeping  away  all 
the  artistic  accretions  fi'om  the  fourteenth  century  downwards,  and  thus 
destroying  the  historic  continuity  of  the  building  ?    Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
had    in    many   instances   done   good   work,  for   which  they  all    felt 
grateful,  and  doubtless  he  and  t£e   other  restorers  would  work  har- 
moniously yet  with  the  society  founded  by  Mr.  William  Morris.     We 
had  still  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the  colouring  of  churches.     By  far 
the  greatest  period  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  was  during  the  middle 
ages — the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries — ^and  the  work 
of  that  time  still  remained  as  models  for  all  architects.    These  churches 
were  invariably  painted.     Not  only  was  the  glass  stained,  but  the  walls, 
pillars,  and  often  every  inch  that  could  carry  colour,  was  painted. 
Therefore,   when  they  began  to  revive  the  art  of  glass-painting  he 
suspected   they  would   need   to  turn  their  minds  also   to   colouring 
churches,  because  they  were  justified  in  using  every  means  that  could 
soothe  the  mind  into  a  devotional  attitude  in  a  place  of  worship. 

Mr.  John  J.  Stevenson  (London)  deprecated  interference  with  old 
buildings  so  far  as  they  were  historical,  and  said  that  restoration  should 
cease  where  ancient  buildings  ceased  to  represent  history.   He  regretted 
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the  destniction  of  the  old  cloigten  of  the  Marischal  Coll^^,  Aberdeen ; 
of  the  old  btdldingB  of  Glasgow  University,  and  of  the  old  spire  of  St 
Nicholas  Church,  Aberdeen.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  which  had  been 
destroyed  within  the  last  few  weeks,  he  said  that  while  it  stood  it  wsi 
ocular  proof  to  anyone  who  looked  at  it  with  knowledge  that  Aberdeen 
was  an  important  place  800  years  ago.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  that 
that  old  wooden  spire  was  destroyed,  as  no  one  could  have  objected  to 
its  being  restored.  If  any  new  spire  was  erected  it  ought  to  be  of 
such  a  character  as  not  to  involve  the  destruction  of  any  more  ancient 
work.  Any  design  which  was  not  consistent  with  the  retention  of  the 
arches  which  supported  the  old  spire  would  be  self -condemned. 

Mr.  J.  F.  White  regretted  very  much  the  destruction  of  the  old 
arches  which  supported  the  tower  of  St  Nicholas  Church,  but  explained 
that  they  had  been  found  insufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  ^ire 
which  is  being  erected.  He  thought  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  have  been  to  modify  the  design  to  suit  the  arches. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  said  the  English 
people  were  subject  to  periodical  fits  in  the  matter  of  restoration. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  there  had  been  no  extensive  restorations 
of  churches  and  cathedrals ;  but  now  we  had  a  fit  of  repentance,  and 
engaged  in  the  work  of  restoration,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  a 
society  organised  to  oppose  it.  Some  opponents  overlooked  the  fact 
that  many  buildings  were  in  practical  use ;  cathedrals  were  used  daily 
and  required  to  be  repaired ;  and  there  was  a  difference  between  keep- 
ing them  up  and  restoring  a  bit  of  a  ruined  castle.  If  a  man  lived  in 
an  old  house  he  would  not  be  f oimd  fault  with  for  keeping  it  in  repair 
or  decorating  the  interior.  It  had  been  said  that  new  tilework  and  the 
decoration  of  ceilings  were  &lse  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age — ^that  is,  with  what  the  age  demands.  But  it  was  a  fact  that  im- 
mense nimibers  of  people  had  demanded  to  have  churches  renovated^ 
and  surely  architects  were  justified  in  responding  to  the  call  made  upon 
them.  If  the  demand  were  wrong  in  itself  we  must  go  deeper  than 
the  professional  conduct  of  architects.  It  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that 
architecture  was  art.  Cathedrals  were  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  his- 
torical memoranda  of  different  styles;  and  that  was  true;  but  the 
interest  attaching  to  them  was  not  due  to  this  conglomeration  of  styles 
but  in  spite  of  it.  The  progress  of  a  building  was  slow ;  the  ideas  of 
one  generation  were  enlarged  by  the  next,  which  added  a  new  bit 
These  additions  were  historical  memoranda ;  but  the  whole  was  a  work 
of  architectural  design.  No  doubt  it  would  be  better  if  the  whole  were 
in  one  style  like  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens.  The  Anti-Restoration 
Society  would  take  nothing  out  of  a  building,  however  ugly,  however 
much  at  variance  with  its  style ;  anything  of  Queen  Anne's  time  how- 
ever debased  must  be  left,  because  once  placed  there.  This  line  of 
argtunent  was  false,  because  Gothic  was  an  original  style,  while 
Queen  Anne*s  style  was  simply  the  remains  of  a  corrupt  and  debased 
Greek  architecture.  Such  remains,  if  left,  would  be  subject  to  further 
alteration,  being  sometimes  improved,  sometimes  debased,  by  builders* 
architecture,  imtil  the  original  was  several  times  corrupted.  Some- 
thing was  to  be  said  for  those  who  had  a  church  to  beautify,  and  who 
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Mriahed  to  remove  what  was  visibly  and  palpably  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  design.  Nothing  which  bore  the  impress  of  the 
^aste  of  a  former  period  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  but  it  might  be  removed 
to  a  suitable  place ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  destroy  the  harmony 
)f  a  Gothic  structure.  It  might  be  difficulty  sometimes  impossible,  to 
io  this  without  destroying  something  of  value ;  but  still  the  &ct  that 
;he  buildings  were  works  of  art,  and  not  merely  historic  monuments, 
)ught  to  be  kept  in  view.  There  was,  therefore,  something  to  be 
laid  for  the  poor  restorer.  He  would  strongly  deprecate,  however,  the 
'estoration  of  mediseval  colouring,  merely  because  traces  of  it  were 
bund  ;  as  much  of  the  mediaeval  colour-deconition  was  in  reality  any- 
liing  but  admirable  in  itself.  At  St.  Cross,  Winchester,  the  archi- 
tectural effect  was  ruined  by  having  the  mouldings  covered  with  red 
md  black  zig-zag  lines.  If  the  Norman  architects  thus  decorated  their 
nouldings  they  made  a  mistake,  and  we  must  not  imitate  them. 

Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A.  (London),  said  that  restoration  ought  to  be 
aurried  only  so  far  as  it  was  an  exact  repetition  of  the  original  design, 
rhat  point  being  reached,  restoration  would  at  least  prevent  posterity 
)eing  in  absolute  ignorance  (apart  from  the  art  of  the  painter  or 
aigraver)  of  the  splendid  buildings  our  forefathers  had  given  us. 
Uthough  restoration  marred  the  efEect  of  colouring  produced  by  age, 
ind  diminished  the  romance  with  which  ancient  buildings  might  justly 
)e  enthusiastically  regarded,  yet  we  all  knew  the  slow  but  sure  indica- 
ion  of  the  tooth  of  time,  which  would  reproduce  colouring  to  the 
estoration.  Restorations  should  be  indicated  by  date  and  a  statement 
v£  their  exactness.  The  time  when  ancient  constructions  ceased  to  be 
listoric,  going  backwards  in  the  age  of  human  art,  could  not  be  defined 
)y  written  history,  for  every  building,  every  art  relic,  was  historic. 
Chere  were  few  remains  of  Roman  architecture  in  Britain,  but  these 
we  could  identify,  and,  except  in  the  form  of  mounds,  that  were 
cattered  about  the  country,  and  great  lithic  monuments,  we  had  little 
o  guide  us  as  to  the  pre-Roman.  Although  the  Roman  remains, 
;enerally  speaking,  furnished  no  indications  of  architectural  decorations, 
lor  the  pre-Roman  of  architectural  construction,  each  had  its  distinctive 
iaatures.  By  the  eye  practised  in  the  remains  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
^sia  the  affinities  could  be  traced ;  day  by  day  these  comparisons 
vere  becoming  more  defined ;  and  in  them  was  a  history  next  only  to 
hat  of  letters.  No  art  evidence  should  be  obliterated  simply  because 
ertain  indications  had  been  lost.  As  an  illustration  of  how  much  was 
»ften  conveyed  by  a  alight  indication,  he  might  point  out  that  in  the 
letail  of  Wesitem  architecture  the  distinct  crosses  found  on  square 
lanelled  doors  and  the  French  windows,  which  gave  the  cross  nnmistak- 
.bly,  could  as  certainly  be  referred,  in  their  origin,  to  religious  feeling, 
s  could  the  form  of  the  crescent  on  the  handiwork  of  eveiy  article 
aade  by  a  Mussulman.  Almost  everything  Gothic  was  indicative  of 
he  Trinity,  and  all  such  indications  should  be  retained  in  restoration. 

Mr.  William  Brodie,  R.S.A.  (Edinburgh),  thought  we  must  reston*, 
koildings  in  some  way,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  say  where  we  should 
top.  It  used  to  strike  him  in  looking  at  the  old  statues  that  it  would 
tare  been  a  great  improvement  if  we  had  never  restored  them,  but  left 
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them  to  tell  their  own  tale.  We  might  have  made  statues  as  nearly 
resembling  them  as  possible  to  stand  beside  them,  but  the  grand  old 
work  he  woidd  have  had  to  remain  as  it  stood  to  tell  its  own  story. 
tf  something  of  the  same  kind  could  be  done  with  architecture  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing.  We  might  not  be  able  to  put  up  a  new 
and  restored  building  beside  the  old  one,  but  we  could  take  4oin  the 
old  all  that  we  could  and  utilise  it  elsewhere.  If  we  could  by  any 
possibility  make  the  building  useful,  well  and  good,  so  long  as  it  did 
n/'t  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  old  building,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  and  instruct  and  give  pleasure  in  the  future,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison  (London),  in  reply,  said  he  had  admitted 
we  could  not  expect  old  buildings  to  be  preserved  if  they  were  un- 
healthy or  useless ;  but  where  there  was  a  work  beautiful  in  form, 
admirable  in  structure,  or  that  constituted  an  historic  record,  we  might 
ask  the  possessor  to  put  himself  to  considerable  inconvenience  rather 
than  destroy  it,  but  we  could  hardly  ask  persons,  who  had  little  more 
than  a  wall,  to  keep  that  in  its  original  state  when  considerable 
enlargement  or  addition  was  required,  and  when  they  could  not  afford 
the  sacrifice  that  preservation  would  involve.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  substitute  new  work  for  old  ornamental  work  it  was  a  duty  to  make 
an  effort  and  use  influence  to  prevent  that  being  done.  He  did  not 
wish  to  prevent  restoration  where  it  was  possible,  but  sculpture  could 
not  be  restored  by  chipping  away  old  portions  and  putting  in  new 
pieces.  We  could  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  restore  any- 
thing, and  if  we  did  it  should  be  by  our  own  work,  just  as  the  thirteenth 
century  architect  did  not  hesitate  to  put  his  own  work  on  a  Norman 
cathedral,  or  a  fourteenth  century  architect  to  make  such  alteration  as 
circumstances  rendered  necessary.  If  the  work  of  a  former  period 
was  to  be  reproduced,  it  should  be  at  the  Crystal  Palace  or  at  a 
museum,  and  not  where  it  would  destroy  the  historic  value  of  an 
ancient  fabric.  The  objection  to  stained  glass  and  decorations  was  the 
substitution  of  the  very  worst  work  for  the  very  best.  Much  of  the 
restored  sculpture  was  little  better  than  ordinary  mason's  work,  though 
it  professed  to  imitate  the  best  work  that  could  formerly  be  obtained, 
so  that  restoration  was  but  the  substitution  of  rubbish  for  art.  There 
was  all  the  difference  between  Mr.  Ward  painting  a  religious  subject 
in  a  cathedral  and  a  decorator  drawing  an  unshapely  figure  supposed 
to  be  mediaeval  in  form.  What  Mr.  Ward  had  so  admirably  said 
about  ruining  pictures  by  restoring  them  illustrated  the  result  of 
restoring  ancient  buildings.     It  lefl  them  valueless. 


ART   COMPETITIONS. 

Are  Art  Competitions  favourable   or  unfavourable  to  Art 

Progress '^    By  John  Forbes-Robertson. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  Government 
of  this  country,  following  a  time-honoured  custom  among 
the  Chinese,  has  adopted  competition  as  a  means  of  gauging 
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the  acquirements  of  those  who  would  publicly  serve  the  State, 
the  practice  is  old  as  civilisation  itself.  No  sooner  have  a 
people  reached  a  certain  stage  than  the  competitive  idea,  in 
some  or  other  of  its  aspects,  forces  itself  upon  them. 

The  Olympiads  were  used  as  a  chronological  era  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years ;  and  their  counterpart,  in  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Celtic  West,  can  boast  of  a  more  enduring  vitality 
still;  for  the  Eisteddfoden  of  the  Welsh  excite  the  interest, 
keep  active  the  intelligence,  and  annually  renew  the  patriotic 
ardour  of  the  people,  to  this  very  day.  Nor  are  there  lacking 
symptoms  among  their  Northern  kinsmen  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands  of  similar  observances.  The  so-called  *  Gathering 
of  the  Clans,'  which  is  yearly  held  up  yonder  among  *  the  Braes 
o'  Mar,'  had  once  a  real  significance,  and  is,  doubtless,  a  sur- 
vival of  competitions  which  decided  other  things  besides  fleet- 
ness  of  foot  and  strength  of  arm. 

The  race  of  Morven,  ere  *  their  voice  had  ceased  in  Selma,' 
had  plaudits  for  success  in  other  contests  than  those  belonging 
to  war.  ^  When  the  king  heard  the  music  of  harps,  the  tales 
of  other  times ;  the  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills  and  heard 
the  lovely  sound.  They  praised  the  voice  of  Cona,  the  first 
among  a  thousand  bards  I' 

This  common  struggle  for  the  same  object,  then,  is  an  idea 
that  took  active  form  the  moment  men  came  together  as  a  com- 
munity, was  a  factor  that  had  to  be  taken  cognisance  of  long 
before  history  began.  Indeed,  we  may  go  further  and  assert 
that  competition  m  its  grosser,  more  imminent,  and  strongly 
pronounced  phases,  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  life-rivalry  and 
contention,  and  becomes  a  perpetually  sustained  contest  for 
leave  to  live,  is  a  law  of  the  universe  and  pervades  the  whole  of 
Cosmic  life.  We  find  it  alike  in  animal  and  vegetable  existence 
— nay,  in  the  very  elements  themselves ;  and  when  we  ascend 
to  the  world  of  mind,  whether  the  polemics  of  the  competitors 
have  reference  to  the  thesis  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  theology 
of  the  divine,  the  same  eager,  often  unscrupulous,  rivalry 
runs  through  all. 

Such,  according  to  our  latest  teachers,  are  the  conditions  of 
life,  and  what  Homer  and  Hesiod,  nearly  three  thousand  years 
ago,  by  right  of  their  poetic  insight,  sang  of  *  strife  '  as  being 
the  moving  principle  of  the  world,  the  modern  science  of  Dar- 
win and  Wallace,  and  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Alexander  Bain  reassert  and  confirm. 

Out,  however,  of  all  this  struggle  and  turmoil,  ever  and 
anon  come  periods  of  harmony  and  peace — periods  which  we 
are  told  to  hope  will  yet  be  perpetual.     After  the  storm,  the 
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heavens  smile,  the  earth  looks  glad;  and,  the  war  of  elements 
having  ceased,  ^  the  mountains  and  the  hills  break  forth  into 
singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  clap  their  hands/  Strife 
is,  doubtless,  a  potent  principle  in  human  existence;  but 
whether  the  ceaseless  cycle  of  creation  may  at  some  remote 
period  be  more  happily  conditioned,  and  ^  the  process  of  the 
suns '  accomplished  mid  serener  light  and  under  the  influence 
of  diviner  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  battle  of  life 
in  this  immediate  world,  our  hearts  can  still  be  strengthened  by 
the  sense  of  valour,  the  consciousness  of  heroic  endeavoui^  after 
righteousness  and  truth;  and  our  eyes  gladdened  and  oar 
souls  sanctified  by  the  contemplation  of  Beauty  as  she  walks 
the  earth. 

With  such  exordium  we  approach  the  question  of  this 
Paper :  *  Are  Art  Competitions  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
Art  Progress  ? ' 

We  have  seen  how  all-pervading  this  idea  of  competition  is, 
and  it  is  our  good  fortune — in  itself  a  cause  for  thankfulness — 
that  the  form  of  it  we  are  called  on  to  consider  relates  in  no 
way  to  any  of  its  grimmer  manifestations,  but  pertains  to  those 
peaceful  pursuits  which  enlarge  the  domain  of  our  intellectual 
and  social  joys  and  bring  within  the  boundary  thereof  those 
Delectable  Mountains  from  whose  serene  smnmits  alone  man 
can  conjure  up  to  himself  visions  of  a  Celestial  City. 

Art  competitions,  then,  properly  conducted — and  this  con- 
dition is  imperative, — and  entered  on  in  the  proper  spirit  by 
those  concerned — a  spirit  which  looks  more  to  the  glory  of  art 
and  one's  native  country  than  to  any  mere  personal  aggrandise- 
ment— ^undoubtedly  accelerate  art  progress.  Such  stumbling 
blocks  as  are  in  the  way  we  will  indicate  presently. 

Examinations,  whether  written  or  viva  voce^  before  the 
Civil  Service  authorities  bring  out,  no  doubt,  the  best  book- 
learned  man ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  diplomatist,  a  general,  a 
ruler,  or  a  magistrate  of  any  kind,  it  is  not  so  much  erudition 
that  we  want,  as  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  men  and  how  to 
manage  them.  No  familiarity  with  languages,  either  ancient 
or  modem ;  no  mastery  of  the  higher  mathematics,  will  avail 
that  man  who,  when  called  on,  is  not  quick  to  see  the  supreme 
moment  of  a  crisis  and  whose  soul  cannot  rise  to  its  height. 
The  blending  of  suavity  and  firmness  with  a  high  ideal,  joined 
to  a  practical  mastery  of  the  prosaic  details  of  administration, 
whether  civil  or  military,  are  qualities  for  which  no  board  of 
examiners,  however  keen,  has  hitherto  been  able  to  give  the 
competitor  a  certificate.  A  youth  may  carry  everything  before 
him  in  a  Civil  Service  competition :  and  yet,  when  called  on  for 
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the  prompt  and  practical  application  of  all  he  knows — when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  Titans  of  circumstance^  and  im- 
pelled to  show  his  metal  in  an  hour  pregnant  with  the  destinies 
of  men^  and,  mayhap,  of  nations — some  untoward  mystery  of 
maternity,  some  ^  little  rift  within  the  lute '  of  his  soul,  some 
'  little  pitted  speck '  in  his  moral  or  physical  conformation,  which 
began  before  the  poor  man  was  bom,  may  make  itself  banefully 
manifest,  and  blast  in  a  moment  the  reputation  of  a  life. 

In  a  fine-art  competition,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  judges  to  argue  from  the  intellectual  to  the 
moral,  or,  at  all  events,  to  decide  as  if  they  did  so :  there  are 
no  unknown  quantities  to  be  guessed  at,  no  complexity  of 
qualities  and  conditions  to  be  cleared  up  and  weighed.  The 
painter,  the  sculptor,  or  the  architect,  the  musician  or  the  poet, 
is  comparatively  out  of  the  world ;  his  field  of  operations  is 
confined  to  the  sacred  area  of  his  own  studio ;  and  when  he 
enters  on  the  peaceful  strife  of  competition,  there  can  be  no 
mistake  as  to  his  merits,  if  his  judges  have  any  right  to  their 
office.  The  various  designs  of  a  building,  paintings  of  a  given 
subject,  plastic  renderings  of  the  same  figure  or  group,  musical 
or  poetical  utterances  on  one  set  theme,  are  all  matters  so 
objective,  palpable,  and  sensuous,  and  come  within  the  range 
of  laws  so  well  defined,  that  he  who  bears  away  the  prize 
must  necessarily  be  the  best  man. 

Unlike  the  Civil  Service  competitor,  whom  the  examiners 
can  onlv  reach  on  one  side  of  his  nature,  the  artist  reveals  in 
his  work  not  only  his  technical  and  intellectual  qualities,  but 
the  best  of  his  moral  being.  When  he  gives  in  nis  poem,  or 
his  painting,  his  musical  theme,  or  his  architectural  design, — 
he  holds  out  his  own  soul  naked  in  his  hand.  Not  that  I  for  a 
moment  think  there  is  an  absolutely  necessary  connection  be- 
tween art  and  morals:  the  lives  of  artists,  over  and  over  again, 
f've  an  emphatic  contradiction  to  any  such  assertion.  What 
would  be  understood  to  mean  is,  that  what  the  artist  gives  to 
the  world  is  such  artistic  wealth  as  is  within  him,  plus  his  better 
self,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  man  giving  to  his  picture,  or 
statue,  all  that  loving  care  and  formative  labour,  all  that  ex- 
quisite tenderness,  which  culminates  in  the  life-giving  touch,  and 
which  conveys  to  the  beholder  that  sense  of  exceeding  precious- 
ness  which  ought  ever  to  characterise  a  work  of  art — possessing 
an  ignoble  soul.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  such  a  one,  I  say. 
Besides,  if  we  are  to  judge  a  man,  let  it  be  by  his  best,  and 
let  us  leave  the  earthy  flaws  and  accidents  in  him  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  Of  this  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  the  greatest 
artists  in  all  ages  have  also  been  the  grandest  men* 
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But  we  had  just  implied,  previous  to  this  not  unwelcome 
digression,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  facility  of  comparing  and  pro- 
nouncing on  works  of  art  is  conditioned  by  the  capacity,  and 
it  ought  to  be  added,  the  character,  of  the  judges ;  and  here 
we  may  as  well  take  into  consideration  such  objections  to  art- 
competitions  as  suggest  themselves. 

Excellence  in  any  branch  of  art  presupposes  a  life's  devo- 
tion ;  and  one  to  be  judge  of  such  exceUence,  must  not  only 
have  been  born  with  the  art-instinct,  but  his  natural  percep- 
tions must  have  been  quickened  by  travel,  and  his  knowledge 
extended  by  much  study. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived,  therefore,  that  if  a  public 
competition  in  a  commercial  city  for  a  building,  a  statue,  or 
a  mural  painting,  take  place,  there  cannot  be  very  many  men 
in  that  city  capable  of  pronouncing  on  the  respective  merits  of 
the  various  works.  The  ten  righteous  men,  «>.  the  ten  edu- 
cated and  cultured  men,  who  have  probably  hitherto  saved  that 
city  from  all  sorts  of  blunders  and  mishaps,  may  be  outvoted 
by  a  set  of  well-meaning  busybodies,  who,  because  they  have 
been  successful  in  trade,  think  they  must  necessarily  be  judges 
of  art.  These  are  the  men  who,  knowing  that  their  more 
cultured  brethren  indulge  in  aesthetic  tastes  and  enjoy  a  certain 
reputation  among  the  thoughtful  portion  of  their  fellow  citizens 
for  so  doing,  set  themselves  up  for  art-patrons,  and  a£Pect  what 
they  think  the  phraseology  and  air  of  the  connoisseur.  It  is, 
they  believe,  *  the  proper  thing  to  do.*  These  are  the  men, 
moreover,  who,  in  city  corporations,  cause  a  fine-art  competi- 
tion to  end  in  a  fiasco. 

We  have  something  of  this  kind  happening  at  the  present 
moment  in  Manchester.  The  city  magnates  of  that  great 
centre  of  manufacture  were  fortunately  successfiil  in  securing 
a  good  design  in  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  for  their 
town-hall,  which  was  opened  only  a  few  days  ago  with  such 
civic  splendour ;  and,  now  that  it  is  finished,  they  naturally 
enough  ^vish  the  walls  decorated  with  appropriate  paintings. 
First  the  names  of  one  set  of  artists,  and  then  of  another, 
reached  the  public  ear :  at  one  time  distinguished  Englishmea 
were  to  be  employed,  at  another  undistinguished  foreigners ; 
and  so  it  has  been  going  on  for  many  months  back,  and  the 
Corporation  seem  as  far  from  a  decision  as  ever.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  souls  of  the  few  men  in  Manchester,  whose  opinion 
is  worth  anything,  are  being  periodically  vexed  by  the  babble 
— not  always  dismterested  either — of  a  set  of  most  unconscion- 
able and  irrepressible  Philistines. 

Nor  are  matters  much  better  when  we  ascend  into  regions 
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generally  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  people  breathing  a  purer 
{esthetic  air.  Exception  may  fairly  be  taken  to  the  decision 
in  the  late  Byron-statue  competition  in  London,  when  the  ex- 
aminers, one  would  think,  were  both  honest  and  capable. 
Again,  within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  England^ 
one  would  expect  to  find  immaculate  judges,  if  anywhere ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  not  only  are  its  doors  often  shut  against  works 
of  surpassing  merit,  but  in  the  grand  biennial  competition,  the 
gold  medal  is  not  invariably  given  to  the  author  of  the  best 
picture. 

I  remember,  for  example,  only  a  few  years  ago,  general 
dissatisfaction  was  occasioned  by  the  Council  awarding  the 
prize  to  a  picture  which  all  the  students  and  most  of  the  visitors 
thought  much  inferior  to  the  work  they  had  placed  first. 
Both  pictures  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition,  when  the  Council,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  more 
numerously  attended.  The  result  was  that  the  gold  medal 
picture  was  skyed,  and  the  rejected  one  placed  on  the  line,  a 
position  its  author,  now  a  distinguished  Associate  of  the 
Academy,  has  held  ever  since. 

In  this  instance  there  was  evidently  a  bias  of  some  kind  at 
work,  because  the  decision  of  the  judges  was  reversed  and 
stultified — as  it  very  often  is  in  matters  of  hanging — the 
moment  a  full  Council  sat  before  the  pictures.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, even  in  the  case  of  those  whom  we  regard  as  competent 
men,  that  individual  predilection — keeping  out  of  view  alto- 
gether influences  of  another  kind — plays  an  important  part. 

One  man  prefers  a  dry,  ascetic,  mediaeval  sort  of  rendering, 
and  would  fain  make  us  believe  that  the  more  quaint  the  atti- 
tude, the  more  helplessly  imbecile  the  expression,  therefore, 
the  more  profound  the  thought,  the  more  lofty  the  imagination : 
while  another  prefers  seeing  the  generous  effect  of  the  brush 
which  can  project  on  the  canvas  the  natural  juiciness  of  fleshly 
texture,  and  arrange  the  limbs  in  simple  conformity  with  their 
functions. 

Seeing,  then,  that  judges  have  social  and  personal,  as  well 
as  idiocratic,  influences  to  combat,  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us 
if  we  find  them  sometimes  behaving  like  poor  erring  mortals : 
but  unfortunately  this  human  weakness  of  theirs  gives  rise  to 
unjust  judgments.  The  consciousness  of  being  thus  the  victim 
of  injustice  rankles  in  the  breast  even  of  a  brave  man,  while,, 
in  the  weaker  and  more  timid  nature,  it  paralyses  energy  and 
withers  hope. 

One  of  the  first  questions,  therefore,  which  a  conscientious 
competitor,  jealous  of  the  dignity  and  glory  of  his  art  and 
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country^  would  ask  himself,  before  entering  on  a  grand  art- 
competition,  would  naturally  be,  Who  are  the  judges  ?  If  fit 
to  fill  the  judicial  chair,  are  they  free  and  untrammelled  ? 

But,  secondly,  great  art-competitions  imply  an  immense 
expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  brain-power.  The  architect 
competing  for  a  large  building,  has  to  prepare  innumerable 
drawings  which  occupy  him  for  months ;  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter  in  their  competitions,  have  not  only  to  brood  over  the 
idea  long  before  they  can  give  it  form,  in  a  clay  sketch,  or  on 
canvas;  but,  when  thus  seized,  they  have  to  employ  expensive 
models  (male  or  female,  or  both),  and  laboriously  and  carefully 
expand  and  carry  out  this  germ  of  theirs  into  a  finished  work 
of  art. 

Thirdly,  there  are  certain  sensitive  natures,  whose  souls  are 
touched  to  such  exquisite  issues,  that  they  shrink  from  the 
idea  of  open  rivalry,  public  competition;  they  pursue  and 
worship  art  purely  for  its  own  sake ;  and  if  the  State  would 
profit  by  their  genius,  they  must  be  allowed  to  follow  it  in 
their  own  way ;  while  there  are  other  kinds  of  men  who  have 
courage  enough  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  a  competition,  bat 
who  suffer  most  melancholy  moral  paralysis  if  the  hazard  goes 
against  them.  The  stay  and  backbone  of  their  manhood 
jellifies,  and  after  a  defeat  they  cease  to  stand  erect. 

Those,  then,  inclined  to  give  a  negative  answer  to  our 
question,  ^  Are  art  competitions  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
art-progress  ? '  would  very  probably  endorse  our  objections,  if 
they  did  not  advance  others  of  their  own.  They  would  allese 
that  judges,  when  capable,  are  too  often  imfairly  influenced ; 
that  the  effect  of  this  on  the  unsuccessful  competitors  is  painful 
to  their  emotional,  and  almost  disastrous  to  their  moral  nature ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  there  is  generally  no  compensation  for  their 
fruitless  waste  of  imagination  and  thought,  labour,  time,  and 
money. 

Do  we  condemn,  then,  art-competitions  as  being  prejudicial 
to  art-progress  ?  Far  from  it.  We  have  seen  the  antiquity, 
the  universality,  of  competition ;  that  the  principle  is  as  native 
to  the  human  soul  as  the  religious  sentiment  itself :  and  it  is 
our  duty,  therefore,  to  utilise  and  free  from  all  unnecessary 
restrictions  what  is  evidently  a  law  of  our  nature. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  throughout  the  animated 
world,  the  weakest  has  not  only  to  go  to  the  wall,  but  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  In  art  contests,  on  the  contrary,  the  struggle 
is  not  immediately  for  life,  but  for  fame,  and  the  result  of  "3ie 
struggle  is  not  so  much  the  survival,  as  the  recognition,  of  the 
fittest  and  the  best. 
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The  ffreat  National  competition  that  was  held  n  West- 
minster Hall  about  thirty  years  ago,  brought  to  the  front  such 
men  as  John  Cross,  F.  G.  Watts,  Edward  Armitage,  Cave 
Thomas,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  and  that  most  charmingly 
imaginative  of  painters.  Sir  Noel  Paton,  a  body  of  men  wha 
are  still  the  representatives  of  British  art  in  all  its  higher 
forms.  It  is  true  the  Government  failed  afterwards  to  employ 
these  men  adequately ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  were  never  em- 
ployed at  all ;  and  it  fell  into  the  common  error  of  giving  the 
work  to  those  who  had  most  influence  in  official  quarters,  or 
whom  some  of  the  Commissioners,  in  their  wisdom,  thought 
better  men.  Still  these  competitions,  if  they  did  not  give  the 
artists  we  have  named  to  the  service  of  the  State,  were  instru- 
mental, at  all  events,  in  bringing  their  transcendent  qualities 
before  the  world. 

Here  we  may  as  well  offer  a  remark  or  two  on  the  choice 
of  judges  and  the  best  method  of  conducting  a  great  art  com- 
petition, and  this  will  be  best  done  by  an  example. 

When  the  gates  were  being  competed  for,  which  now  adorn 
the  Church  of  St.  John,  in  Florence,  and  which  Michael 
Angelo  declared  were  so  beautiful  that  they  might  fittingly 
stand  as  the  gates  of  Paradise,  the  circumstance  drew  many 
foreigners  to  the  famous  city — some  painters,  some  sculptors, 
others  goldsmiths,  all  well  experienced  in  their  several  arts — and 
they  were  all  invited  (thirty-four  in  number)  by  the  consuls 
and  syndics,  to  give  judgment  on  those  works.  The  award 
was  given  in  favour  of  FUippo  Brunelleschi,  the  famous  archi- 
tect, then  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  to  a  youth,  not  quite 
twenty,  known  then  as  Lorenzo  di  Bartoluccio,  but  dear  to 
&me  as  Lorenzo  Ghiberti. 

The  subject  chosen  by  the  consuls,  as  those  familiar  with 
Vasari  will  remember,  was  '  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  his 
father  Abraham,'  which  comprised  landscape  with  human 
figures,  nude  and  clothed,  as  well  as  those  of  animals.  The 
foremost  of  those  figures  were  to  be  in  full  relief,  the  second 
in  half  relief,  and  the  third  in  low  relief. 

Ghiberti's  work  was  so  admirably  designed  and  composed, 
and  finished  with  so  much  care,  and  to  such  perfection,  that 
^  the  work  seemed  not  to  have  been  cast  and  polished  with 
instruments  of  iron,  but  looked  rather  as  if  it  had  been  blown 
with  the  breath.' 

When  Donato,  the  famous  sculptor,  who,  it  is  said,  was  also 
among  the  competitors,  and  his  friend  FUippo  Brunelleschi, 
the  no  less  distinguished  architect,  beheld  the  marvellous  work 
of  the  lad,  they  conferred  together,  and  ultimately  declared 
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that, '  according  to  their  judgment,  Ghiberti  had  executed  his 
specimen  more  perfectly  than  any  of  the  other  artists,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  more  obvious  prooi  of  envy  to  deprive  him  of  it, 
than  of  rectitude  to  accord  it  to  him.'  Well  might  such  noble 
disinterestedness  call  forth  the  emphatic  approval  of  the  Arezzo 
historian.  ^  This  act,  in  truth,'  says  he,  '  redounded  to  the 
glory  of  those  two  artists,  as  well  as  to  the  confusion  of  many, 
who,  presuming  on  their  own  abilities,  press  themselves  forward 
and  occupy  the  places  due  to  the  talent  of  others,  although 
they  are  unable  to  produce  any  good  fruits,  and  after  labour- 
ing a  thousand  years  to  effect  nothing,  do  but  oppress  the 
efforts  and  hinder  the  advancement  of  those  who  might  promote 
the  progress  of  art  and  knowledge,  but  for  their  envy  and 
malignity.' 

This  competition  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  model  to  aU 
States  or  City  Corpolrations,  having  in  their  gift  public  work. 
Out  of  the  large  concourse  of  foreign  artists  who  presented 
themselves  to  tfie  authorities,  seven  were  chosen,  three  only 
being  natives  of  Florence.  *  Each  of  these  artists  receiv^ 
a  sum  of  money,  and  it  was  commanded  that  within  a  year 
Bach  should  produce  a  story  in  bronze  as  a  specimen  of  his 
powers,  and  all  were  ordered  to  be  of  the  same  size.  Need  it 
be  wondered  then,  that  a  competition  conducted  so  wisely, 
ended  in  the  production  of  one  of  the  art  marvels  of  the  world? 
The  British  Government  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
attempted  to  follow  the  Florentine  precedent.  Notably  at  the 
late  competition  for  the  Law  Courts,  when  each  of  the  com- 
petitors was  allowed  a  sum  of  money — 800/.  if  I  remember 
rightly — to  cover  the  expense  of  preparing  drawings,  &c. ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  successful  candidate,  Mr. 
Street,  the  Academician,  if  he  has  not  played  too  much  with 
the  monastic  element  in  his  design  for  the  New  Law  Courts, 
will  produce  a  building  worthy  of  his  fame  and  of  the  dignified 
place  we  hold  among  the  nations. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  competition  for  the  Gates  of 
the  Baptistry  and  Church  of  St.  John,  a  still  more  important 
contest  took  place  in  relation  to  the  designing  and  raising  of 
the  Cupola  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  the  cathedral  church  of 
Florence.  At  the  suggestion  of  Brunelleschi,  who  by  the  way 
preceded  Columbus  in  making  the  egg  stand  on  end,  the  com- 
petition for  so  important  a  work  was  thrown  open  to  the  world. 
The  Syndics  accordingly  gave  orders  to  the  Florentine  mer- 
chants resident  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and  Spain,  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  best  architects  in  the  respective 
<K)untries,  and  they  were  authorised  to  expend  large  sums  of 
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money  to  defray  their  expenses  to  Florence.  After  much 
debate,  and  not  a  little  wrangling,  Brunelleschi  was  chosen 
architect;  the  result  was  the  erection  of  what  became  the 
archetype  to  all  future  dome-builders.  When  Michael  Angelo, 
a  century  later,  was  designing  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's,  at  Rome, 
he  was  told  that  he  would  now  have  an  opportunity  of  sur- 
passing the  dome  of  Florence.  ^  I  will  make  her  sister  dome 
larger,  yes,  but  not  more  beautiful,'  was  his  noble  answer. 

The  struggle  for  fame  and  fortune,  and,  as  many  of  us 
know,  for  daily  bread,  honourably  won,  is  environed  by  so 
many  fearful  obstacles,  that  one  is  perfectly  justified  in  taking 
fair  advantage  of  such  accidents  of  birth,  of  family  relationship, 
social  position,  or  of  personal  grace  and  manner,  as  may  favour 
him  in  the  fight.  Raphael's  position  and  prospects  in  Rome  were 
not  the  less  assured  because  his  uncle  Bramante  was  architect 
to  his  Holiness,  and  he  himself  one  of  the  most  comely,  grace- 
ful, and  winninff  of  youths;  only,  the  civic  authorities  will 
take  care  in  such  cases  that  those  personal  advantages  do  not 
blind  them  to  the  claims  of  better  men — competitors,  who, 
poor,  friendless  and  unknown,  may  have  nothing  to  commend 
them — nothing  upon  which  they  can  rest  any  claim  for  public 
recognition,  but  the  simple  birthright  of  their  genius. 

But  the  Signoria  of  Florence  were  not  invariably  impartial. 
In  a  competition  for  a  bronze  statue  to  be  placed  in  a  niche 
of  Or  San  Michele,  Jacobi  Sanso vino's  was  the  most  beautiful; 
but,  Montelupo,  as  being  the  older  master,  obtained  the  com- 
mission. 

According  to  M.  Felix  Narjoux,  a  French  architect,  who 
has  lately  published  his  travels  in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  a 
rather  curious  custom  in  respect  of  architectural  competitions 
prevails  in  Holland.  From  what  he  saw  of  one  of  these 
contests  at  Haarlem,  it  would  appear  that,  after  the  award  is 
made,  the  defeated  candidates  have  the  privilege  of  publicly 
catechising  the  judges  as  to  what  influenced  their  decision. 
Were  such  a  practice  adopted  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
affording  some  amusement,  it  would  help  to  prevent  much 
unfairness  and  jobbery,  and  would  save  the  citizens  at  large 
from  the  perpetual  purgatory,  whenever  they  take  their  walks 
abroad,  of  being  compelled  to  gaze  on  some  architectural 
blunder,  some  petrified  abomination.  Why,  in  strolling  through 
a  wealthy  city,  should  not  the  eye  be  surprised  into  admiration 
and  delight  by  falling  ever  and  anon  upon  some  harmonious 
mass  of  intelligent  masonry,  some  soothing  sweep  of  sky- 
line, just  as  we  are  charmed  in  nature  by  the  ever-changing 
beauties  of  a  romantic  glen  ? 
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Of  competitions  in  painting,  we  have  numberless  examples 
in  the  history  of  art,  and  nearly  all  the  world's  masterpieces 
have  been  the  result  thereof.  Let  one  example  suffice.  When 
the  divine  Raphael  was  at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  he  was  lo 
overwhelmed  with  commissions,  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  carrying  out  of  many  of  his  designs  to  his  pupils.  Among 
these  was  the  series  illustrating  that  most  beautiful  of  all 
erotic  myths,  the  story  of  Psyche,  which  he  had  designed  for 
the  loggie  of  the  Famenina  palace,  where  his  friend  Agostbo 
Chigi,  the  banker  and  merchant,  held  such  princely  state,  and 
whose  brother  Fabio  afterwards  became  Pope  Alexander  the 
Seventh.  The  grand  treatment  Raphael  had  lately  adopted 
scarcely  compensated  for  the  carelessness  or  inability  of  his 
pupils.  ^  The  slovenliness  of  these  particular  designs  forced 
itself  but  too  palpably  on  the  eye.  Criticism  was  aroused,  and 
the  whisper  ran  through  the  city  that  the  genius  of  the  great 
master  of  the  Roman  school  was  on  the  decline.'  The  sensitive 
soul  of  Raphael  was  touched  to  the  quick,  and  he  resolved  to 
refute  the  popular  verdict  by  producing  some  grand  work,  in 
the  execution  of  which  no  pupil  should  share. 

In  emulation,  then,  not  only  of  the  grand  reputation  of 
Michael  Angelo,  but  of  his  own  abounding  fame,  Raphael 
addressed  himself  to  what  proved  his  last  work.  In  it  the 
genius  of  the  prince  of  painters  reached  its  divine  culmination, 
and  in  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord  on  Mount  Tabor  we 
have  the  noblest  stimulus  to  devotion  within  the  whole  range 
of  pictorial  art. 

One  word  more  before  drawing  my  remarks  to  a  close. 
Those  who  oppose  my  conclusions  as  to  art  competitions,  viz., 
that  they  are  beneficial  to  art  progress,  will  very  likely  advance 
the  old,  well-worn,  Roman  adage,  De  gustibus  nan  est  disputant 
dum ;  but,  like  many  other  old  sayings,  this  contains  only  a 
partial  truth.  There  is  a  right  and  wrong  in  aesthetics  as  in 
everything  else ;  and  unless  art  occupied  ground  common  to 
educated  people  everywhere,  it  would  not  be  of  the  universal 
interest  it  is.  All  variable  elements  of  taste  must  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  those  which  are  permanent,  and  which,  by 
the  general  consensus  of  cultured  men,  have  in  all  ages 
been  recognised  as  art-canons.  These  accepted,  the  ground  for 
controversy  among  persons  of  trained  perceptions  and  educated 
tastes  is  narrowed  immensely,  and  the  question  becomes  a  mere 
matter  of  method  or  school,  age  or  country. 

Let  all  art  contests,  then,  be  open  and  free — let  the  judges 
be  the  most  cultured  men  within  the  city,  whether  they  be  poor 
or  rich ;  taste  may  be  found  in  a  garret,  as  wisdom  was  once 
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discovered  and  honoured  by  the  world's  conqueror  in  an  old 
wine  tub ;  and  if  an  expert  from  afar,  whose  judgment  in 
things  aesthetic  has  received  the  imprimatur  of  public  recogni- 
tion, be  within  reach,  let  not  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a 
stranger  prove  a  bar  to  the  acceptance  of  his  services. 

Above  all,  let  the  interest  of  the  citizens  at  large  be 
enlisted,  let  the  general  community  be  educated  up  to  feeling 
that  they  too  have  a  stake  in  what  concerns  the  adornment  of 
their  native  city,  and  the  art  success  of  her  children  in  the 
world ;  and,  wlule  the  works  are  on  view,  let  the  press  devote 
a  daily  column  to  the  expression  of  the  people's  opinion,  and 
then  we  may  rest  fully  assured  that  art  competitions,  so  con- 
ducted, are  beneficial  to  art  progress. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  (London),  agreed  with  the  President  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  the  fine  discourse  they  had  just  heard.  It  was 
both  eloquent  and  instructive,  poetical  and  yet  highly  practical ;  and 
as  these  seemed  to  him  all  the  qualities  that  could  be  desired  in  such  a 
Paper,  he  most  sincerely  congratulated  Mr.  Forbes^Robertson  on  his 
effort.  It  had  been  remarked  that  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  question  that  was  before  them  on  the  previous  day,  and  it  was  a 
comparatively  simple  subject  compared  with  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration. This  subject  involved  so  many  considerations  that  it  was 
almost  bewildering  to  treat  of  it ;  amongst  others — that  ver}'  great  and 
unfortunately  too  common  one — ^the  weakness  of  human  nature.  He 
thought  he  had  heard  reflections  in  the  Paper  on  a  certain  body  of  which 
he  was  a  member — ^the  Royal  Academy.  Now,  though  he  was  not 
going  to  cry  out,  '  Long  hve  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  I'  he  must  say  in 
defence  of  that  body  that  the  complaint  was  an  old,  old  story.  The 
other  evening  Lord  Gifford  spoke  about  the  judgment  on  Judges.  He 
(Mr.  Ward)  recollected  many  years  ago,  when  quite  a  youth,  being  in 
an  art  competition  and  sending  in,  as  he  then  most  sincerely  thought, 
a  magnificent  historical  work.  It  was  refused ;  and  he  said,  '  Bribery 
and  corruption ! '  That  happened  every  year  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  remembered  one  year,  in  his  endeavour  to  serve  an  old  firiend,  he 
placed  his  picture,  as  he  thought,  in  a  very  good  place,  and  which  the 
said  work  certainly  deserved ;  and  what  was  his  horror  afterwards  to 
find  that  the  picture  was  somebody  else^s !  After  that  his  fnend  cut 
him  dead  in  the  street,  and,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  asserted  that  the 
unsatisfactory  place  of  the  picture  was  due  to  his  having  trod  on — no 
doubt  figuratively  speaking — ^a  com  of  his  (Mr;  Ward's)  some  years 
before.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  one  remark  in  Mr.  Robertson's 
Paper.  Competition  woidd  be  a  fine  thing  if  the  judges  were  to  be 
depended  upon.  This  was  a  subject  on  which  a  few  practical  expe<- 
riences  were  worth  a  great  deal  of  theorising.  He  could  only  say  liiat 
since  many  of  those  immortal  works  by  himself  and  other  artists  which 
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adorn  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  produced,  there  had  been  a  tremen- 
dous row  in  the  House  about  the  decay  which  had  set  in  upon  them. 
Certain  Members  were  very  imeasy  and  uncomfortable  lest  foreigners 
should  come  in  and  see  such  abominable  specimens  of  art,  forgetting  that 
the  nonsense  uttered  in  the  House  about  Art  was  more  evidence  to 
foreigners  of  the  ignorance  of  the  judges  than  of  the  faults  of  the  works. 
A  committee  was  duly  formed,  on  which  there  were  very  likely  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  several  others  with  high  political  reputations,  bat 
there  was  not  one  man  who  knew  anything  at  all  about  fresco.  They 
were  not  even  aware  that  the  colour  had  to  be  put  on  fresh  and  the 
picture  finished  in  one  day.  They  had  to  come  to  the  artists  them- 
selves to  learn  something  about  iresco ;  and  the  whole  thing  ended  in 
this  verdict — that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
matter.  As  to  competition,  no  doubt  the  names  cited  by  Mr.  Forbee- 
Eobertson  proved  a  great  deal ;  but  imfortunately  in  only  one  case,  he 
thought,  did  the  artists  produce  anything  to  the  Houses.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  artists  who  failed  in  the 
cartoon  competition  was  called  upon  by  the  Commissioners  and 
offered  a  job.  That  artist  was  himself.  On  the  whole,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  if  the  well-known  names  were  taken  on  such  occa- 
sions the  thing  would  come  to  the  same  issue.  At  all  events,  it  was  a 
curious  thing  that  almost  all  the  men  who  had  carried  out  the  works  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  men  whose  reputation  stood  very  high 
before,  among  whom  he  would  mention  the  great  name  of  Afaclise.  In 
the  cartoon  competition  there  was  an  enormous  number  of  men  who 
came  forward  and  produced  the  one  work  of  their  lives  and  then  dis- 
appeared altogether.  Again,  there  had  been  wonderful  instances  of 
the  success  of  what  some  might  call  corruption.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, for  instance,  was  brought  forward  by  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  in  India ;  and  many  other  cases  might  be  adduced.  It  was 
a  question  whether  there  was  competition  in  the  palmy  days  of  art ;  and 
whether  in  those  cases  the  greatest  works  in  Uie  long  run  were  not 
produced  by  men  who  had  won  their  spurs. 
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How  can  Art  he  best  Introduced  into  the  Houses  of  Persons  of 
Limited  Income  ?    By  John  Forbes  White. 

WE  all  know  that  wealth  is  not  necessary  to  the  perception 
and  enjoyment  of  art.  But  there  is  an  impression  among 
many  that  the  possession  of  beautiful  things  is  a  luxury  of  the 
rich,  and  it  is  a  very  common  saying,  *  I  have  not  money  enough 
to  indulge  in  art.' 

Now,  if  this  impression  were  correct,  art  should  occupy  a 
second-rate  position  among  the  aims  and  objects  of  study.     It 

*  See  TranMctUms^  1876,  p.  863. 
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would  be  undeserving  of  the  attention  of  any  except  of  dilettanti ; 
interesting  undoubtedly  to  a  few,  but,  from  its  narrowness, 
without  any  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  a  wider  circle.  The 
pleasures,  however  noble,  of  a  limited  class  cannot  be  attractive 
to  those  who  are  shut  out  from  a  share  in  them,  and  art,  if  so 
restricted,  would  deserve  to  forfeit  the  love  and  interest  of  those 
who  care  for  the  general  good  of  society. 

But  it  is  not  so ;  and  the  existence  of  an  Art  Section  in 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  shows  that 
here  at  least  this  error  does  not  obtain.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
require  proof  from  me  that  art  must  be  for  all,  if  it  is  to  have 
any  real  interest  for  us,  and  be  catholic  and  universal,  like 
mother  Nature,  whose  image  and  superscription  she  bears. 
Nor  shall  I  spend  time  in  proving  that,  even  for  the  sake  of 
art  itself,  the  love  of  it  must  be  widespread  and  deeply  pene- 
trating in  many  directions  if  it  is  to  have  a  real,  vital  existence. 
The  roots  of  the  tree  must  strike  far  into  the  soil  if  it  is  to  bear 
noble  branches  and  rich  fruit.  On  this  point  I  shall  content 
myself  with  saying  that,  in  the  palmy  days  of  art  in  Greece, 
everything  was  made  beautiful,  from  the  statue  down  to  the 
chair  in  common  use,  and  to  the  coin  that  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  that  in  Florence  and  Venice,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  the  best  artists  not  only  painted  beautiful 
pictures  but  also  the  panels  of  marriage  coffers ;  nor  did  they 
disdain  to  ornament  earthenware  plates,  or  to  work  in  gold  and 
silver.  In  our  own  country,  we  know  with  what  love  and  zeal 
Josiah  Wedgwood  shaped  and  decorated  the  commonest  jugs 
for  every-day  use. 

Why  then  should  it  be  impossible  for  us  to  attain  to  the 
level  of  these  ages  ?  There  is  but  one  obstacle,  the  want  of  a 
hearty  love  for  and  sympathy  with  art  among  all  classes  of 
the  community.  There  would  be  no  lack  of  artists  even  in  our 
northern  climate,  for  our  race  has  not  degenerated,  though 
men  like  Pheidias  and  Michael  Angelo  will  always  be  rare 
gifts  to  the  world.  If  we  could  only  have  the  pride  which  the 
Greeks  had  in  the  ornamentation  of  their  cities,  or  the  trium- 
phant joy  of  the  fellow-citizens  of  Cimabue,  when  they  carried 
his  Madonna  on  their  shoulders  to  its  resting-place  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  fit  men  would  soon  be  forthcoming. 
The  artist  is  the  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  moulded  by 
it,  but  himself  creative  of  a  still  higher  order  of  things.  This 
has  ever  been  the  course  of  events  in  the  history  of  art ;  aspi- 
ration, enthusiasm,  progress  till  the  love  decays,  and  then  come 
mannerism,  affectation,  feebleness,  and  ultimately  death. 

I  assume,  therefore,  in  this  Paper  that  there  must  be  a  deep 
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love  for  art,  a  passion  for  beautiiiil  things  of  all  sorts.  If  this 
exists  in  the  individual,  all  will  be  well,  however  limited  his 
means,  just  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  nations  and  cities. 
The  title  of  this  Paper,  *  How  can  Art  be  best  introduced  into 
the  houses  of  persons  of  limited  means  ? '  is  misleading,  unless 
the  love  is  already  there.  Art  cannot  be  introduced  into  houses 
like  water  and  gas.  In  one  and  the  highest  sense,  it  must  be 
already  in  the  house,  seeking  only  how  it  can  best  manifest 
itself,  and  clothe  itself  in  visible  form.  I  should,  therefore, 
prefer  to  speak  of  '  Art  in  relation  to  limited  incomes,'  and 
attempt  to  show  that  there  is  not  a  room  of  the  humblest  me- 
chanic that  may  not  be  made  a  beautiful  home. 

I  have  assumed,  as  a  necessary  postulate,  that  the  love 
exists,  ignorant,  it  may  be,  but  seeking  for  light.     How  is  this 
to  be  attained  ?     There  is  but  one  answer — by  using  our  eyes. 
We  mustjeam  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  things  around  us  in  every- 
day life,  to  note  the  beauty  of  the  passing  cloud,  and  of  the 
world  of  colour  at  our  feet,  to  observe  them  both  analytically 
and  synthetically.     Close  examination  will  reveal  beauties  of 
colour  and  of  form  which  the  man  of  science  does  not  concern 
himself  with,  for  they  are  variable,  and  therefore  excluded  by 
him  in  his  classification ;  while,  by  noticing  the  relation  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  landscape,  the  harmony  of  form  and 
colour,  and  the  distribution  of  light  and  shadow,  all  uniting  to 
make  up  one  whole,  we  shall  come  to  understand  what  the 
greatest  artists  have  put  before  us  in  their  representations  of 
die  breadth  and  simplicity  of  nature,  as  also  of  its  variety, 
subtlety,  and  mystery.      We  must  note  specially  the  action  of 
light  and  air  in  everything,  giving  here  sharp  accent  and  there 
delicate  shading  or  vigorous  relief,  varying,  for  example,  what 
seems  a  self-coloured  petal  into  many  shades  of  the  same  hue, 
full  of  delicate  gradations.     By  observing  carefully  the  play  of 
light  on  the  objects  around  us,  we  shall  come  to  understand 
what  artists  mean  when  they  speak  of  *  quality,'  which  tries  to 
give  us  the  changes  of  local  colour  that  are  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  light  and  air.     Thus,  if  we  look  carefully  at 
any  face,  the  more  imobserved  the  better,  and  watch  how  the 
modelling  of  the  muscles  is  produced  by  the  varying  degrees  of 
light  and  shade,  much  more  than  by  outline,  we  shaU  come  to 
understand  the  aims  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  the  sculptor 
and  of  the  painter  in  their  portraiture  of  character  without  too 
much  emphasis,  or  in  seizing  a  passing  expression    without 
exaggeration.     We  must,  in  fact,  set  to  work  in  viewing  the 
common  things  around  us  as  an  artist  or  as  a  student  would, 
and,  even  if  we  do  not  use  a  pencil,  we  shall  at  least  come  to 
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understand  the  principles  that  have  guided  great  artists,  and 
be  able  to  sympathise  with  their  work,  the  next  best  thing  to 
producing  it.  As  Mr.  Ruskin  has  well  said,  *  All  judgment  of 
art  finally  founds  itself  on  knowledge  of  nature.'  If  to  this 
careful  study  of  nature  we  add,  as  we  have  opportunity,  an 
equally  careful  study  of  the  best  of  the  old  masters,  and  of  the 
best  workers  in  every  material,  we  shall  gradually  arrive  at 
some  knowledge  of  what  is  best  in  art. 

But  with  so  high  a  standard,  how  can  the  man  of  ordinary 
means  expect  to  find  anything  that  is  good  in  point  of  art,  and 
at  the  same  time  witiin  his  reach  ?  I  hojie  to  be  able  to  show 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  house  beautiful,  and  to  enrich  it 
with  things  that  will  gratify  a  cultivated  taste,  without  any 
large  expenditure,  though,  of  course,  fine  pictures  cannot  be 
promised  on  these  terms. 

And  first  as  to  the  colour  of  the  walls.     On  this  point  I 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  most  recent  scientific  trea- 
tises.    Mr.  Church,  for  example,  tells  us  that  for  walls  nothing 
is  better  than  the  tertiary  hues,  of  which  the  number  is  almost 
innumerable.     They  afford  a  quiet  background  which  may  be 
enriched  to  any  extent  by  complementary  colours,  and  he  adds 
that  the  effect   of  the   dulled  colours,    that   is  more  or   less 
mingled  with  grey,  is  to  relieve  the  fatigue  experienced  by  the 
eye  when  occupied  too  exclusively  with  others  of  great  bright- 
ness and  saturation,  enabling  these  bright  colours,  when  used' 
sparingly,  to  give  their  maximum  of  pleasurable    sensation. 
Here  we  have  science  confirming  all  we  have  learned  in  our 
study  of  nature,  which  is  so  sparing  in  her  employment  of  bright 
colours,  using  them  only  as  enrichments.  We  should  be  shocked 
if  we  saw  a  gaudy  background  in  a  picture,  and  yet  we  are 
content  to  live  in  rooms  so  hideously  painted  or  papered  that 
even  our  ladies'  complexions  are  robbed  of  their  beauty  by  the 
background  against  which  they  are  set.     As  this  is  demon- 
strable by  science,  our  ladies  should  look  to  it,  and  prefer  a 
colour  that  will  enhance,  rather  than  destroy,  their  good  looks. 
Any  quiet  tertiary  colour  that  will  suit  them  will  consort  well 
with  the  furniture  and  with  anything  we  may  hang  on  the  walls. 
The  lower  plinth  or  dado  should  be  painted  in  oil  colour,  as 
being  more  lasting,  but  the  upper  part  may  be  in  distemper, 
which  is  cheap  enough,  and  it  has  the  advantage,  as  the  Lancet 
has  been  telling  us  lately,  of  being  more  conducive  to  health 
than  wall  paper.    This  method  of  decoration  has  a  special  claim 
on  our  consideration  to-day  for  the  reason  that  a  room  treated 
in  good  colours,  however  simple  the  scheme  may  be,  will  be  in 
equally  good  taste  with  a  more  splendid  one  in  which  the  orna- 
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mentation^  on  the  same  principles,  has  been  carried  to  a  higher 

point. 

We  are  apt  in  this  country  to  n^lect  the  ceiling,  and  to 
leave  it  of  a  ghastly  white  colour,  forgetting  that  it  is  a  most 
important  feature  of  the  room.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  best  periods  of  Classic,  Italian,  and  French  decora- 
tion, the  ceiling  received  special  attention.  If  we  cannot 
afford  to  decorate,  we  can  at  least  tone  it  to  a  pleasant  colour. 
Into  details  on  these  points  I  do  not  enter,  as  they  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  Paper.  But  there  is  one  point  that 
requires  to  be  mentioned  as  bearing  on  cost,  and  that  is  the 
use,  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  gold.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  gilding  in  moderation ;  its  value  is  great  in  enriching  an 
incised  line  or  in  giving  sparkle  to  the  projecting  edge  of  a 
surface  in  relief,  or  in  heightening  the  effect  of  neighbouring 
colour;  but  when  used  in  large  masses  it  becoilies  vulgar, from 
the  ostentatious  use  of  the  most  precious  metal.  Here,  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  domestic  arrangements,  economy  and  good 
taste  go  together. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  about  furniture,  as  the 
subject  has  been  well  handled  by  Mr.  Eastlake  and  other 
writers ;  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  Paper,  it  is  well 
to  insist  on  simplicity  and  suitability.  If  the  forms  are  simple 
and  the  ornamentation  structural,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
beautiful  things  at  a  moderate  cost^  But  this  sort  of  work  is 
not  in  demand,  and  there  is  little  temptation  to  the  makers  of 
furniture  to  produce  it,  since  meaningless  curves  and  ornaments 
stuck  on  here  and  there  meet  the  general  taste.  All  this  exu- 
berance of  misapplied  ornamentation  means  money,  though 
machinery  and  the  constant  repetition  of  the  work  tend  to 
cheapen  it.  It  is  surprising  how  enduring  is  the  vulgar  rococo 
style  of  Louis  Quatorze,  while  that  of  the  better  periods  has 
left  little  trace  on  the  general  taste,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  those  contortions  of  wood,  more  or  less  cut  against 
the  grain,  are  necessarily  weak.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  the  best  periods  of  Greek,  Italian,  French  and  English  fur- 
niture, the  style  has  been  architectural,  that  is  to  say,  repro- 
ducing the  forms,  mouldings,  and  ornaments  characteristic  of 
the  time. 

Regarding  the  floor,  we  must  keep  in  view  that  it  is  a  plane 
surface,  and  we  should  not  in  our  carpets  go  in  for  elaborate 
effects  of  light  and  shade.  There  should  be  no  representation 
of  objects  in  relief,  to  make  us  feel  as  if  we  might  trip  over  a 
bunch  of  roses  or  a  heap  of  ferns. 

Nor  need  I  say  much  about  hangings  and  such  like.     As 
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to  curtains  they  may  be  plain  enough,  if  the  materials  and 
colours  are  well  chosen^  and  they  may  be  best  and  mostcheaply 
hung  from  a  brass  rod,  as  in  the  old  times,  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  intended,  viz.,  to  modify  the  light  and 
exclude  draughts.  The  gilt,  valances  that  are  so  common  are 
both  ugly  and  costly,  and  are  a  mere  make-believe,  as  they  have 
no  connection  with  the  curtains,  which  are  suspended  from  a 
concealed  iron  rod.  If  the  materials  of  the  curtains  are  suit- 
able, they  may  be  worked  on  and  embroidered  by  the  clever 
fingers  of  the  ladies  of  the  household,  who  will  find  this  occu- 
pation full  of  interest,  aflPording  abundant  room  for  fancy  in 
carrying  out  designs  that  can  easily  b^  got,  and  giving  a  happy 
escape  from  the  monotony  of  Berlin  worsted-work.  This  re- 
mark leads  me  to  observe  further,  in  regard  to  ladies'  work 
generally,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  aim  at 
making  their  own  dresses  artistic  and  beautifuL  The  difficulty 
here  is  not  that  arising  from  limited  means,  but  from  the  iron 
rule  of  fashion  which  compels  all,  whether  short  or  tall,  stout 
or  thin,  brunette  or  blonde,  to  dress  more  or  less  in  the  same 
style.  The  subject  deserves  careful  consideration,  and  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  very  full  treatment  by  so  eminent  an 
art-critic  as  M.  Charles  Blanc. 

In  such  a  household  as  that  which  we  have  been  describing, 
there  will  naturally  be  a  craving  to  adorn  it,  and  to  sweeten  life 
by  the  gathering  together  of  beautiful  things.  How  is  this  to  be 
best  accomplished  ?  What  should  be  chosen  and  what  avoided  ? 
Much  will  depend  on  the  amount  that  can  be  prudently  ex- 
pended, but  whether  this  is  much  or  little,  the  same  principle 
should  guide  us,  and  thatis,that  what  we  select  should  be  the  best 
of  its  sort,  avoiding  everything  that  is  an  imitation  of  what  it  is 
not,  or  which  does  not  in  its  own  department  reach  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  Of  course,  no  one  would  mistake  a  plaster  bust 
for  the  original  marble ;  still  less  can  there  be  deception  if  the 
original  is  well  known  to  be  in  the  British  Museum  or  in  the 
Louvre.  Only  one  museum  can  possess  the  original ;  others 
must  be  content  with  plaster  casts,  but  these  are  so  perfect 
that  they  find  a  place  in  every  national  collection  of  Europe. 
And  they  are  so  cheap  that  we  can  get  them  from  the  South 
Kensington  authorities,  or  from  the  well-known  atelier  of  Mr. 
Brucciani  of  Covent  Garden,  for  sums  varying  from  a  few 
shillings  to  a  few  pounds.  Any  of  the  slabs  of  the  El^in 
marbles,  containing  the  horses  of  Pheidias,  one  or  two  of  which 
would  be  an  ornament  to  any  hall,  may  be  had  for  twenty-four 
shillings,  and  these  are  noble  examples  of  Greek  art.  Or  a 
copy  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  reduced  in  size,  may  be  got  for 
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half-a-guinea.  The  choice  is,  practically  speaking,  unlimited. 
If  the  texture  of  the  marble  is  not  there,  we  have  at  least  the 
dream  of  the  sculptor,  everything  that  can  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  taste. 

It  is  very  different,  however,  with  reproductions  in  colour. 
It  is  impossible,  by  any  number  of  successive  printings  from 
blocks  charged  with  colour,  to  convey  to  paper  the  infinite 
touches  of  the  painter,  each  laid  on  with  a  special  purpose.  Oil 
pictures  and  water-colour  drawings  are  too  subtle,  at  least  if  they 
resemble  nature,  to  be  copied  in  this  mechanical  fashion.  The 
printing-press  of  the  producer  of  chromo-lithographs  and  of  the 
still  more  objectionable  oleographs  can  never  compete  with  the 
brains  and  heart  of  the  artist,  for  both  of  these  share  in  the 
production  of  every  good  work  of  art.  These  spurious  imita- 
tions are,  therefore,  to  be  avoided.  It  is  true  that  some  chromo- 
lithographs are  not  to  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  the 
copied  water-colour  drawing,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  such  a  drawing  has  generally  been  painted  with  a  view  to  this 
process,  and  is  therefore  more  or  less  unlike  nature.  Nor  does 
the  evil  end  here  ;  for  these  chromos  are  in  their  turn  used  as 
copies  in  many  drawing  schools,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  our 
sense  for  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  of  the  power  of  compre- 
hending it.  One  or  two  exceptions  must  be  made  to  this 
statement,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coloured  woodcuts  of  Mr. 
Marks  and  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  which,  though  intended  for 
children,  yet  give  delight  to  older  people.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  praise  too  highly  ^  The  Baby's  Opera,'  by  Mr.  Crane,  the 
cuts  for  which  have  been  so  admirably  engraved  and  printed  in 
colours  by  Edmund  Evans,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  they 
are  quaintly  conventional,  and  that  they  do  not  pretend  to 
imitate  nature. 

In  all  reproductions  we  must  remember  that  the  nearer  we 
can  get  to  the  artist  the  better,  and  this  getting  close  to  the 
first  conception  is  wthin  our  reach  in  the  very  case  where 
we  most  desire  it.  There  are  no  more  valued  treasures  of  the 
galleries  of  Europe  than  the  drawings  of  the  old  masters,  and 
these  are  at  our  service  for  a  few  shillings  each,  permanently 
printed  by  the  autotype  process,  which  reproduces  the  originals 
exactly  in  every  respect,  except  as  regards  the  quality  and 
texture  of  the  paper.  So  far  as  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
artist  are  concerned,  there  is  little  wanting.  The  choice  here 
IS  very  large,  and  we  may  select  according  to  our  preference 
for  certain  artists  or  schools,  any  of  the  most  famous  master- 
pieces. And,  though  paintings  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  photo- 
graphed without  losing  much  of  the  beauty  of  relative  tones — 
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red  and  yellow  becoming  too  dark,  while  blue  passes  into  grey — 
yet,  luckily  for  us,  the  palette  of  one  of  the  greatest,  Velasquez, 
was  so  simple  that  we  can  study  in  the  photograph  his  wonder- 
ful execution,  and  see  with  what  consummate  skill  he  handled 
his  brush  and  applied  his  colours,  at  the  same  time  enjoying  to 
the  full  his  masterly  grasp  of  character,  the  portraits  being 
apparently  mirrored  in  the  painter's  mind. 

Photography  is  a  valuable  auxiliary,  but  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  rely  on  it  too  much,  especially  in  views  taken  from 
nature.  The  greens,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  land- 
scape, come  out  much  too  dark,  so  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
colour  is  thrown  out  of  joint.  Still,  for  studies  of  form,  espe- 
cially of  foreground  and  of  animals,  for  old  buildings  and  for 
memoranda  of  t^loud  shapes  too  transient  to  be  seized  by  the 
pencil,  the  records  of  the  camera  are  useful  to  the  artist  and 
pleasant  to  look  on.  As  to  coloured  portraits,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  beauty  of  a  photograph  lies  in  its  delicate 
gradations,  which  are  pretty  sure  to  disappear,  unless  the 
painting  is  undertaken  by  the  really  good  artist,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  would  refuse  to  touch  it.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  life-sized  photographic  portraits,  with  all  their  exaggera- 
tions, are  to  be  viewed  with  horror. 

Photography  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  many  processes  by 
which  admirable  copies  of  costly  drawings  in  black  and  white 
may  be  obtained  for  a  trifling  cost.  Such  are  the  processes  of 
heliogravure  and  photogravure  and  the  like,  which  are  well 
adapted  for  the  reproduction  of  such  works  as  the  beautiful  but 
costly  woodcuts  of  Albert  Diirer.  They  thus  enable  a  man  of 
very  ordinary  means,  but  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  lover  of 
Diirer's  art,  to  obtain  excellent  copies  from  fine  impressions  at 
a  very  moderate  price.  So  close  are  they  to  the  originals,  that 
M.  Durand  puts  a  special  trade-m:irk  on  the  back  of  the  print 
to  prevent  the  frauds  that  might  naturally  arise.  For  all  artistic 
effect  these  copies  are  much  superior  to  ordinary  but  costly 
impressions  from  a  worn-out  block,  such  as  are  generally  in  the 
market. 

From  many  causes,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  refer, 
the  art  of  line  engraving  has  long  ago  passed  its  best,  and  it 
seems  likely  to  die  away  after  the  present  generation  of  old 
engravers  is  gone.  Hence  we  must  be  careful  in  our  selection 
of  modem  line  engraving,  which  is  generally  tame  mechanical 
work,  dexterous  enough  in  its  way,  but  without  spirit  or  spark  of 
genius.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  some  of  the  mezzotint 
engravers  of  the  present  day  have  done  excellent  work,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  come  up  to  the  splendour  of  the 
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great  men  of  Sir  Joshua's  day.  For  line  engravings,  if  we  can 
afford  the  price  of  fair  examples,  we  must  turn  to  the  great  old 
masters  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England,  and,  luckily 
for  us,  the  number  of  these  is  so  large,  that  we  may  acquire  ai 
a  moderate  cost  fair  impressions  of  our  favourite  style  and 
subject.  Those  that  are  absolutely  beyond  our  reach,  are  the 
rare  impressions  from  the  plate  in  certain  states.  These  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  museum,  and  are  hunted  after  by  collectors, 
not  always  from  a  love  of  art,  but  from  the  desire  to  possess 
what  other  people  cannot  have.  Frequently  these  rarities  have 
no  special  value  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  so  that  the  eager 
pursuit  of  them  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  special  love  for 
the  beautiful.  Mr.  Hamerton  has  well  distinguished  between 
the  collector  and  the  amateur — the  one  searching  after  the  rare^ 
while  the  other  seeks  the  beautiful ;  and  Dr.  Willshire  and  Mr. 
Seymour  Haden  have  both  insisted  strongly  on  this  point  in 
reference  to  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt  and  other  great  masters. 
With  buyers  of  moderate  means,  as  indeed  with  all,  the  supreme 
test  must  always  be  excellence  and  brilliancy  of  impression. 
Judgment  and  caution  must  be  rigorously  exercised  against 
forgeries  and  worked-up  plates,  and  in  all  cases  feeble  and 
worn-out  plates  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Of  etchings  by  the  great  masters  it  is  needless  to  speak 
here,  as  they  are  now-a-days  beyond  our  reach.  But  if  we 
wish  to  see  how  Rembrandt  worked  on  copper  either  in 
portraiture,  Bible  subjects,  or  in  landscapes,  if  we  are  anxious 
to  learn  by  what  simple  means  he  accomplished  great  results, 
and  if  we  wish  to  study  the  mind  of  this  great  master  of  ex- 
pression, even  a  shilling  photograph  of  any  of  his  etchings  will 
not  be  without  its  value. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us,  however,  that  the  art  of  etching  has 
been  revived  with  great  vigour  in  our  own  time,  and  that  we 
can  avail  ourselves  of  the  works  of  excellent  artists  at  a  very 
moderate  cost.  The  art  is  too  abstract  to  be  popular,  the  work 
being  suggestive  rather  than  imitative,  interpretative  rather 
than  realistic.  Still  it  requires  but  little  education  to  appre- 
ciate the  freedom  and  decision  of  a  great  etcher.  He  works  by 
his  needle  on  a  copper  plate,  and  every  line  he  draws  is  there 
once  and  for  ever,  subject  only  to  slight  modification.  He 
must  know  what  is  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  idea, 
and  what  he  may  leave  out  as  of  little  importance.  Hence 
there  must  be  decision  and  firmness  as  well  as  ease  and  spirit 
The  limitations  of  his  art  must  tell  him  when  to  hold  his  hand. 
All  this  has  been  explained  with  great  fulness  by  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton in  his  delightful  book  on  *  Etchers  and  Etching,*  and  we  in 
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this  country  owe  to  the  same  writer  our  first  acquaintance 
with  the  great  movement  in  this  art  which  began  in  France 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  have  admirable  etchers  in 
this  country,  such  as  Cruikshank,  Seymour  Haden  and  'Whist- 
ler, but  the  first  of  these  is  chiefly  regarded  by  us  as  a  carica- 
turist, and  we  have  been  apt  to  overlook  his  wonderful  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  etching  needle.  His  book  illustrations  are  very 
numerous,  as  his  industry  has  been  unwearied.  Of  those  in 
*  Grimm's  German  Stories,'  Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  *  they  are  the 
finest  things,  next  to  Rembrandt's,  that  have  been  done  since 
etching  was  invented.'  The  public  have  gradually  been  com- 
ing to  see  the  beauty  of  an  art  which  gives  us  the  work  of  the 
master  directly  from  his  own  hand,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  engraver,  and  our  English  artists  are  beginning  to  use  the 
needle  in  greater  numbers,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
hitherto  they  have  applied  themselves  to  copper,  as  they  have, 
with  such  marked  success,  to  the  wood-block.  It  is  to  France 
that  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  art.  For  many  years  the 
French  Society  of  Aquafortists  published  every  month  a  port- 
folio of  five  etchings  for  an  annual  contribution  of  fifty  shillings. 
Of  the  sixty  that  appeared  every  year  many  were  worthless, 
some  were  fair,  and  a  few  excellent,  but  these  last  were  worth 
more  than  the  amount  of  subscription.  The  names  of  Daubigny, 
Jacquemart,  Legros,  Lalanne,  Appian,  Jacque,  and  many 
more  have  since  become  famous.  Meryon  and  Millet  might 
have  been  attainable  for  moderate  sums  within  a  few  year& 
back,  but  these  men  are  dead,  and  their  work,  at  one  time  ne- 
glected, is  now  much  sought  after.  But  the  number  of  clever 
etchers  is  daily  increasing,  and  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts, 
L^Art^  and  our  own  Portfolio^  we  frequently  have  etchings  that 
are  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  part.  The  impres- 
sions are  carefully  printed,  but  if  finer  prints  on  better  paper 
are  desired,  they  can  be  had  from  the  publishers  at  an  extra 
cost  of  some  shillings. 

Besides  being  an  admirable  means  of  expressing  the  original 
conceptions  of  the  artists  in  a  purely  artistic  manner,  etching 
is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  line  engraving  as  an  excellent 
method  of  translating  pictures  into  black  and  white.  One  great 
advantage  it  has,  in  giving  us  the  impression  of  the  picture  as 
it  appears  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  accomplished  etcher.  In 
this  branch  of  the  art  we  owe  almost  everything  to  the  foreign 
schools,  the  names  of  Rajon,  Flameng,  linger,  and  Lalauze 
being  the  most  prominent. 

But  even  if  the  moderate  cost  of  these  etchings  is  too  much 
for  our  limited  income,  our  aim  is  not  yet  hopeless.     The  art 
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of  engraving  on  wood  is  as  genuine  as  that  on  metal ;  it  haB 
its  own  excellences  and  its  own  limitations5  both  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  wood-block.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  cat 
on  wood  with  the  same  delicacy  as  on  steel  or  copper,  as  its 
texture  would  not  stand  such  work,  and  the  difficulty  is  in- 
creased when  we  remember  that  the  dark  lines  of  an  etching 
or  of  an  engraving  on  metal  are  produced  by  incisions  or  cuts 
into  the  plate.  In  a  wood  engraving,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lines  are  produced  by  theridges  or  projecting  surface  of  the  block, 
from  which  the  parts  that  are  intended  to  give  whites  in  the 
print  have  been  cut  away.  Hence  in  true  genuine  wood-cutting 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  rival  the  refinements  of  the 
engraving  on  metal.  But  in  lieu  of  these,  we  have  a  vigour  of 
effect  rarely  reached  in  the  other  art.  It  is  true  that  the  cutting 
is  seldom  done  by  the  hands  of  the  designer,  for  the  best  autho- 
rities hold  that  even  Diirer  and  Holbein  did  not  cut  their  own 
blocks ;  but  still  in  the  best  work  there  is  always  perfect  har- 
mony between  the  designer  and  the  wood-cutter,  so  that  little, 
if  any,  of*  the  spirit  of  the  artist  is  lost.  We  have  had,  how- 
ever, in  our  own  country  one  great  engraver  on  wood,  who  also 
drew  for  himself  on  the  block — our  own  ^  matchless,  incom- 
parable '  Bewick.  It  is  to  this  untrained  artist  that  we  owe 
the  revival  of  the  art  in  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Bred  to 
the  trade  of  a  goldsmith  (one  of  the  best  of  schools)  he  instinct- 
ively felt  that  wood  must  be  treated  as  wood,  and  accordingly 
he  availed  himself  of  the  simplest  methods  of  work,  his  effects 
being  produced  by  single  lines,  and  by  masses  of  black  slightly 
intersected  or  broken  with  white.  His  great  book  on  the 
British  Birds  has  never  been  surpassed  for  truly  refined  work, 
and  it  has  this  rare  advantage  that  it  is  almost  entirely  his 
own,  both  in  drawing  and  in  cutting.  A  simple  man  and 
an  intense  lover  of  nature,  he  bestowed  all  his  heart  on  the 
work  he  had  undertaken,  while  the  tail-pieces  showed  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  genuine  humour  and  pathos.  Living 
among  rough  people,  his  humour  is  sometimes  broad  and  con- 
trary to  our  ideas  of  delicacy,  but  no  coarse  conception  ever 
entered  Bewick's  mind.  After  his  death  in  1828,  the  art  was 
continued  by  his  pupils  Clennell,  Nesbit,  and  other  able 
engravers,  the  fishes  of  John  Thompson  being  worthy  of  being 
compared  with  the  birds  of  Bewick.  Our  English  school  was 
so  famous  in  those  days  that  French  publishers  used  to  send 
work  to  be  executed  in  this  country  for  their  best  illustrated 
books.  After  drifting  into  more  or  less  of  an  imitation  of  line 
engraving,  the  art  became  again  simpler,  and  of  this  new  style 
the   work  of  W.   J.    Linton   is   perhaps    the   most   original 
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ixcellent  examples  of  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  illustra- 
ons  to  *  Romola,'  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Leighton.  Fine 
apressions  of  these  were  published  in  the  Comhill  Gallery 
:  18625  a  portfolio  containing  thirty  woodcuts  after  Millais, 
^renty-seven  by  Leighton,  and  as  many  by  Fred.  Walker, 
ith  some  by  Du  Maurier,  making  up  the  number  to  one 
andred,  all  cut  by  Linton,  Swain,  and  Dalziel  Brothers,  and 
)8ting  only  one  guinea,  so  that  these  wonderful  prints  were 
)ld  for  little  more  than  twopence  each.  Pinwell,  Walker, 
[oughton,  and  Hughes  have  also  done  beautiful  drawings  for 
flumes  and  portfolios  published  by  Routledge  and  Sons,  the 
ood-cutting  being  executed  by  Dalziel  Brothers.  They  are 
erfect  facsimiles  of  the  work  of  the  artists,  and  each  cost 
bout  twopence,  so  that  for  a  couple  of  pounds  almost  a 
allery  of  fine  drawings,  after  our  most  eminent  painters,  could 
e  obtained. 

The  establishment  of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  of 
^nce  a  Week,  and  of  Punchy  undoubtedly  did  much  to  advance 
he  art :  the  names  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  George  Thomas,  and 
Jirket  Foster  readily  occurring  among  those  that  have  helped 
D  raise  it  to  a  higher  level  in  point  of  design.  When  we  take 
ip  Punch  for  a  few  moments'  amusement,  we  are  apt  to  over- 
aok  the  extraordinary  artistic  treat  that  has  been  provided  for 
[8  by  Tenniel,  Leech,  Du  Maurier,  and  Keene.  The  original 
Irawings  by  these  men  when  they  come  into  the  market  bring 
ligh  prices,  and  yet  the  ordinary  impressions,  which  we  have 
br  the  fraction  of  threepence,  are  by  the  skill  of  the  engraver 
learly  as  fine  for  all  artistic  purposes,  barring  any  imperfections 
hat  may  arise  from  hasty  cutting. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Graphic  that  we  owe  the  greatest 
levelopment  of  the  art  in  our  country.  Its  managers  have 
he  courage  to  pay  for  their  drawings  sums  that  would  formerly 
lave  been  thought  good  prices  for  oil  paintings,  sixty  guineas 
)eing  no  uncommon  price  for  a  single  drawing.  They  have 
bus  gathered  round  them  some  of  the  best  painters  of  the  day, 
or  Herkomer,  Pinwell,  Fildes,  Small,  Gregory,  Miss  Thomp- 
lon,  and  many  more,  have  all  supplied  them  with  drawings. 
The  result  has  been  very  favourable  to  the  development  of 
;hese  artists  when  they  have  taken  to  oil  painting,  and  we  see 
:he  good  results  of  the  school  in  which  they  were  trained  in  a 
nore  consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  and  a  more 
perfect  command  of  expression  than  is  common  in  our  English 
ichool.  And  not  only  may  we  get  for  a  merely  nominal  sum 
jxcellent  examples  of  our  English  painters,  but  in  the  best 
llustrated  papers  we  find  translations  of  pictures  by  foreign 
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artists,  interpreted  by  the  broader  and  more  suggestive  style 
of  wood-cutting,  as  practised  by  Pannemaker  and  Fisan,  Fro- 
ment  and  Uhhich.  Even  in  papers  costing  no  more  than  a 
penny,  we  frequently  find  cuts  that  are  worm  preserving.  Still 
better  results  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  for  Mr.  Roberts, 
one  of  the  best  engravers  for  the  Graphicy  is  at  present  con- 
ducting at  South  Kensington  a  class  for  wood-cutting,  composed 
of  well-trained  draughtsmen  and  draughtswomen. 

Before  concluding  this  already  too  long  Faper,  I  shall  pass 
at  once  to  another  art  that  is  again  reviving,  after  a  long  period 
of  decay — one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts — Fottery.  The  desire* 
to  make  beautiful  the  common  ware  of  every-day  use  is  as  old 
as  our  race;  nations  and  peoples  have  stamped  on  it  their 
individuality.  Few  of  the  South  Kensington  collections  have 
been  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  ware  in  common  use  in 
different  countries,  which  was  exhibited  a  few  years  ago.  In 
the  midst  of  much  that  is  bad  among  us,  from  its  machine-made 
tameness  or  vulgar  ornament,  a  factory  has  sprung  up  within 
the  past  few  years  that  is  turning  out,  at  a  moderate  cost,  work 
that  is  already  finding  its  way  into  national  museums.  I 
refer  to  the  Lambeth  ware  of  Messrs.  Doulton.  It  cannot  be 
called  a  revival  of  the  old  Gres  de  Flandres,  because  it  is 
thoroughly  original,  though  inspired  by  the  manner  of  the  old 
Khenish  workers.  The  principles  on  which  the  factory  is  con- 
ducted deserve  to  be  known,  as  they  are  so  completely  in 
accordance  with  those  that  have  produced  good  art  in  all  ages. 
While  the  artists  study  the  best  examples  of  the  best  schools, 
they  imitate  none,  trying  rather  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  the 
original  than  to  copy.  No  duplicates  are  produced ;  when  the 
piece  is  finished,  it  is  not  repeated,  but  new  designs  are  taken 
and  new  experiments  made,  so  that  the  skill  of  the  workman 
is  always  creative.  And  last,  but  not  least  important,  full 
credit  is  given  to  the  work  of  each  designer,  his  or  her  mono- 
gram being  stamped  on  the  piece,  thus  encouraging  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  artists.  These  are  educated  at  the  Lambeth 
School  of  Art,  a  very  modest  institution  founded  in  1854  by 
Canon  Gregory,  in  which  drawing  from  the  life,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  good  modelling,  is  specially  studied. 

Factories  having  a  similar  object  in  view  are  at  work  in 
other  countries,  their  aim  being  to  produce  good  form  and 
colour  at  a  low  price,  as,  for  example,  in  the  soft  ornamental 
pottery  of  Vallauris,  near  Cannes,  and  the  more  rude  but 
effective  cheap  pottery  of  Alsace,  which  is  intended  for 
domestic  use,  such  as  jugs,  basins  for  milk,  &c.  I  refer  to 
these  merely  because  I  have  been  able  to  lay  before  you 
examples  of  their  ware. 
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In  all  the  illustrations  I  have  given  to-day,  art  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  money  value,  but  by  its  own  standard. 
Barity,  fashion,  love  of  supposed  good  investment  are  apt  to 
lead  us  astray,  while  mere  pretiiness  is  a  dangerous  test.  The 
liking  of  to-day  may  be  displaced  by  the  dislike  or  indifference 
of  to-morrow.  Real  admiration  and  love  must  rest  on  something 
more  permanent  than  a  passing  whim.  We  must  remember 
also  that  neatness  of  execution,  which  comes  from  the  working 
of  a  machine,  is  less  valuable  than  what  may  appear  the  ruder 
work  of  human  hands.  Tame  regularity  is  dearly  bought  at 
the  cost  of  the  spirit  that  a  good  honest  workman  is  able  to  put 
into  his  labour,  in  which  we  should  be  able  to  trace  his  motive 
and  his  skill. 

A  house,  or  even  a  room,  furnished  and  euriched  on  the 
principles  I  have  tried  to  advocate,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  beauti- 
ful even  in  spite  of  mistakes,  and  it  is  certain  to  be  character- 
istic and  free  from  commonplace.  The  humblest  artizan  will 
find  that  it  is  not  beyond  his  reach  to  surround  himself  with 
beautiful  things,  the  collecting  and  the  care  of  which,  as  in  the 
mounting  and  framing  of  his  etchings  and  woodcuts,  would  be 
a  constant  source  of  pleasure,  and  a  means  of  giving  him  a 
higher  education.  It  was  to  workers  of  all  classes  that  Mr. 
Huxley  says  truly,  in  one  of  his  ^  Lay  Sermons,'  lamenting 
the  want  of  a  wider  and  higher  training,  '  You  will  have  to 
weary  your  soul  with  work,  and  many  a  time  eat  your  bread 
in  sorrow  and  in  bitterness,  and  you  shall  not  have  learnt  to 
take  refuge  in  the  great  source  of  pleasure  without  alloy,  the 
serene  resting-place  for  worn-out  human  nature — the  World  of 
Art.' 

A  Paper  on  the  question,  by  Mr.  Mabk  H.  Judge  (Secre- 
tary to  the  Sunday  Society), was  then  read.  Future  history,  it 
was  urged,  would  record  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  growing  de- 
sire for  art,  the  teaching  of  which  inspires  to  new  creations  and 
not  to  copying.  The  consideration  of  how  best  to  introduce  art 
into  the  houses  of  persons  of  limited  income  was  of  considerable 
importance,  and  art- work  being  expensive,  the  greatest  possible 
demand  must  be  made  for  it,  before  it  could  be  produced  at  a 
cost  within  the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  population.  A 
greater  love  of  art  was  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  com- 
munity, towards  which  the  establishment  of  museums  and  art 
galleries  had  done  much,  by  bringing  the  influence  of  art 
nearer  to  the  people  than  was  possible  in  former  times,  when 
the  patronage  of  art  was  more  confined  to  the  wealthier  classes. 
The  public  museum,  having  a  close  connection  with  the  homes 
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of  the  people,  should,  in  fact,  become  the  citizen's  drawing 
room,  where  he  might  enjoy  social  intercourse  amid  surround- 
ings of  beauty  and  refinement.  Greater  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  for  visiting  museums,  and  particularly  should  they  be 
opened  on  Sundays,  when  thousands  would  thankfully  enter 
the  dominion  of  pure  recreation  and  instruction,  in  the  only  time 
really  when  they  were  free  to  leave  their  dark  and  wretched 
sitting-rooms,  or  may  be  bedrooms,  that  had  kept  them  during 
the  weary  six  days  of  the  week  from  entertaining  even  a 
thought  of  anything  approaching  to  art.  Old  custom,  preju- 
dice, or  superstition  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  spread  of  art  culture,  and  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  sacrifice 
one-seventh  of  man's  existence  to  a  law  which  was  never  in- 
tended to  apply  to  these  museums,  as  if  they  were  so  many 
factories  or  mines,  instead  of  houses  of  rest  from  labour.  The 
public  museum,  however,  was  something  more  than  a  means  of 
education ;  it  was  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  any  state  of 
society  that  wished  to  enjoy  art  in  its  highest  development. 
Much  of  the  wealth  now  lavished  on  crowding  each  separate 
house  with  ornament,  might  be  a  great  deal  better  spent  in  the 
encouragement  of  public  art,  the  influence  of  which  would  tend 
to  beautify  all  its  surroundings,  and  thus  add  to  the  pleasures 
of  existence.  Then,  again,  this  general  interest  in  the  public 
museum — and  all  museums  should  be  public — would  probably 
relieve  many  a  home  of  much  that  was  altogether  out  of  place 
in  it ;  for  instance,  exhibitions  of  old  china,  stuffed  animals, 
and  the  like.  Thus  by  a  careful  art  economy,  when  house- 
holders ceased  to  collect  a  show  for  the  object  of  gaining  the 
neighbourly  envy  of  exhibitions  of  wealth,  they  might  be  in- 
duced to  sacrifice  costly  material — which  was  not  necessary  to 
art — and  to  prize  more  highly  design  and  workmanship,  which 
would  result  in  greater  care  being  bestowed  on  the  home,  and 
eventually  render  the  house  itself  a  work  of  art — not  a  packing- 
case  in  which  to  pass  through  life,  rarely  well  construct^ 
enough  to  last  the  journey  through  without  repeated  patchings, 
and  each  expense  for  this  purpose  adding  ugliness  to  ugliness. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.  (London),  congratulated  his  friend  Mr. 
White  on  having  produced  so  masterly  and  instructive  a  Paper ;  and 
he  also  congratulated  the  city  of  Aberdeen  upon  having  so  able  an 
expositor  of  such  subjects.  lie  hoped  that  their  coming  there  might 
to  some  extent  back  the  authority  of  one  who  had  such  just  percep- 
tions of  art,  and  he  could  only  say  that  he  should  leave  Aberdeen  witii 
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the  assurance  that  art  would  go  on  very  well  if  the  people  only  listened 
to  the  principles  which  Mr.  White  inculcated.  There  were  several 
things  in  the  Paper  that  were  highly  suggestive,  and  which  had  given 
rise  to  ideas  in  his  mind.  For  instance,  tiie  part  where  he  dwelt  upon 
the  advantage  of  artists  of  superior  ability  aiding  in  a  practical  manner 
in  the  development  of  art  manu&ctures  and  ornamental  objects  gene- 
rally. They  all  knew  that,  in  those  wonderful  works  of  Wedgwood, 
Flaxman  had  a  very  great  share.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  artists  in  this 
country  were  not  more  ready  to  help  in  such  matters.  He  did  think 
they  were  sometimes  a  little  too  shoppy.  But  he  did  not  blame  the 
artists  so  much ;  perhaps  it  was  the  too  great  demand  on  their  time. 
He  felt,  however,  that  those  who  had  anything  like  a  wish  that  orna- 
mental art  should  eventually  become  a  great  thing  should  endeavour  to 
lend  their  practical  aid  to  bring  about  tJiat  result.  He  was  glad  to  say 
there  was  now  a  chance  of  that  important  article,  tapestry,  rising  into 
something  like  a  position  in  this  country.  He  believed  the  attempt 
that  was  made  at  Mortlake  had  died  out ;  but  he  was  glad  to  say  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  their  President  and  he  himself  resided 
there  was  a  scheme  on  foot  to  renew  the  attempt  to  introduce  the 
manufacture ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  carried  out  very  efficiently. 
Her  Majesty  began  by  ordering  several  pieces  of  tapestry,  and  he  was 
glad  to  say  that  what  had  been  produced  so  far  had  given  great  satis- 
&ction.  The  institution  was  under  the  management  of  an  accomplished 
and  clever  gentleman — an  Englishman  in  feeling,  although  a  French- 
man by  birth — of  the  name  of  Henri,  who  had  brought  over  a  number 
of  very  able  French  artists — for  such  he  might  call  them.  They  had 
commenced  in  a  very  small  way,  which  was  always  right  at  first ;  they 
had  begun  to  execute  orders  upon  a  small  scale,  but  were  now  pre- 
paring things  for  the  French  Exhibition.  Her  Majesty,  he  believed,  had 
given  ground  in  the  royal  demesne  at  Windsor  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  building ;  and  the  scheme  was,  that  they  should  instruct  as  many 
English  youths  as  they  could  catch  when  young ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  in  course  of  time  they  would  do  very  well.  English  mechanics 
were  always  very  dexterous,  and  in  this  matter  he  thought  it  waa  only 
direction  they  wanted.  He  hoped  that  historical  artists  and  others 
would  lend  their  aid  to  the  scheme.  He  might  mention  that  he  wiis 
going  to  design  three  or  four  pieces  of  tapestry.  That  which  Raphael 
did  and  many  of  our  most  eminent  artists  he  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  do  ;  and  if  by  doing  so  he  should  bring  his  brother  artists  of  talent 
to  assist  the  scheme,  he  thought  there  would  be  a  good  chance  of 
bringing  about  so  desirable  a  result  as  the  re -introduction  of  tapestr}^ 
Tapestry  had  great  advantages.  It  was  movable ;  it  might  be  turned, 
as  in  the  cartoons  of  Raphael ;  for,  as  many  of  them  knew,  the  cartoons 
were  executed  to  be  copied  in  tapestry,  and  actually  were  copied,  some 
of  them  existing  in  this  countiy.  If  his  example  were  followed  it 
would  induce  artists  to  descend  from  their  throne  and  do  ornamentation 
of  a  kind  which  would  always  have  a  superior  tone  of  intelligence. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  artists  who  showed  in  their  works  intellect  and 
ability  would  display  it  even  in  the  commonest  ornamentation.  If  they 
saw  such  designed  by  Raphael  and  carried  out  by  his  pupils  they  would 
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always  perceive  the  operation  of  a  great  mind  at  the  back.  He  was 
glad  to  say  that  they  had  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  movement  their 
noble  President,  Lord  Ronald  Leveson  Grower,  and  he  was  sure  that 
they  would  agree  with  him  that,  judging  from  his  Lordship's  addrea 
on  Friday  evening,  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  He  was  glad  also 
to  add  that  Prince  Leopold,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  and  many  other  distinguished  personages  were  on  the  com- 
mittee. As  regarded  the  colouring  of  walls,  which  Mr.  White  men- 
tioned, he  thought  that  was  of  the  greatest  importance :  and  he  hoped  the 
people  of  Aberdeen  would  not  be  offended  by  his  saying  that  they  had 
something  yet  to  learn  on  that  subject.  The  wall  of  the  room  in  which 
they  were  now  assembled  for  unmitigated  atrocity  he  (iid  not  suppose 
had  its  equal.  It  was  a  wall  which  would  rob  any  picture  of  half  its 
charm  ;  and  the  portraits  that  were  hanging  there  were  in  a  verp  dirty 
state,  by  the  bye,  but  had  their  effectiveness  deteriorated  still  more  by  the 
wall  on  which  they  were  hung.  Downstairs  in  the  hall  which  was 
being  used  as  the  reception  room  the  same  thing  was  observable.  With 
regard  to  the  pictures,  he  might  remark  that  when  he  first  entered  the 
reception  room  and  looked  round  he  had  observed  to  himself,  *  Surely 
in  the  midst  of  the  dirt  and  dust  here  there  is  something  good.*  He 
was  emboldened  to  proceed  farther  in  the  matter  by  mentioning  the 
matter  to  his  friend  Mr.  White,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  he  should 
get  four  or  five  of  the  pictures  taken  down.  On  these  he  had  carried 
out  the  simple  process  of  restoration  which  consists  of  the  application 
of  soap  and  water.  He  only  wished  restorers  would  keep  to  that.  And 
some  of  these  pictures  were  imdoubtedly  works  of  considerable  merit 
There  was  a  fine  Stothard,  and  an  excellent  copy — ^he  should  say  an  old 
copy — of  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  by  Raphael,  and  of  a  head  by 
Leonardo  di  Vinci,  and  a  fine  Van  der  Neer,  which,  he  was  afraid,  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  restoring  gentry,  for  there  were  patches  of 
green  in  the  sky  which  the  painter  could  never  have  intended.  When 
he  saw  all  these  he  thought  that  the  bad  wall  injured  everything  that 
was  hung  on  it ;  but  in  addition  to  this  there  was  the  dirt  and  dust 
He  might  mention  that  amongst  the  paintings  was  a  wonderful  portrait 
of  Galileo, — a  miniature,  evidently  done  from  the  life  in  Florence.  It 
was  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  and  its  being  undoubtedly  a  representa- 
tion of  Galileo  added  considerably  to  its  value.  He  hoped  to  be  able 
to  look  over  some  of  the  other  pictures  before  he  left ;  and  if  he  went 
away  with  the  impression  that  he  had  done  some  actual  good  in  that 
way  he  should  look  upon  it  as  having  been  an  additional  pleasure  to 
him  in  coming  to  this  hospitable  and  interesting  city. 

Mr.  William  Brodie,  R.S.A.  (Edinburgh),  also  bore  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Paper.  Mr.  WTiite  had  done  good  service  to  art  in 
many  ways,  and  this  last  service  was  as  good  as  any  he  had  hitherto 
rendered.  The  complete  way  in  which,  at  considerable  expense  and 
trouble,  he  had  illustrated  the  subject  of  his  Paper  was  most  praise- 
worthy. If  it  is  that  art  has  a  great  mission  to  perform  in  promoting 
taste  and  refinement,  surely  he  was  performing  a  good  work  who  did 
what  he  could  to  throw  it  open  to  all  and  sundry.  The  suggestions  in 
Mr.  White's  Paper  were  most  admirable,  and  were  well  entitled  to 
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consideration.  Nothing  could  more  impress  on  their  minds  the  truth- 
fcdness  of  Mr.  Whitens  opinions  than  the  examples  he  had  shown. 
Casts  could  now  be  got  of  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  sculpture  at 
a  moderate  price ;  and,  as  Mr.  White  had  remarked,  by  means  of  auto- 
type some  of  the  best  specimens  of  another  branch  of  art  were  within 
the  reach  of  all.  The  facilities  for  studying  the  fine  arts  now  were 
very  much  greater  than  ever  they  were  before.  Mr.  White  was  well 
entitled  to  tibe  thanks  of  the  Department  for  his  admirable  Paper.  Sir 
Daniel  Macnee,  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  had 
requested  him  to  say  how  much  he  regretted  that  he  was  not  able 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Charles  Hill  (Secretary  of  the  Lord's  Day  Rest  Association, 
London)  said  he  had  listened  with  pleasure  to  Mr.  White's  Paper.  Mr. 
White  had  referred  to  the  *  British  Workman,'  the  *  Band  of  Hope 
Review,'  and  the  *  Cottager  and  Artizan.'  He  (Mr.  Hill)  thought 
that  if  they  desired  to  introduce  works  of  art  into  the  homes  of  the 
people,  they  could  not  do  better  than  by  taking  an  interest  in  the  cir- 
culation of  those  beautiful  publications.  They  might  also  promote 
art  by  the  more  extensive  establishment  of  classes  in  villages  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  also  by  offering  prizes  to  members  of  work- 
ing men^s  clubs,  and  to  the  villagers  and  working  people  in  various 
districts. 

Dr.  Robert  Farquharson  (of  Finzean)  thought  this  discussion 
would  not  have  been  in  vain  if  artists  could  be  got,  for  the  benefit  of 
human  nature  and  art  progress,  to  modify  their  prices,  so  that  one 
might  get,  say,  a  Millais  or  a  Ward  for  5Z.  or  61,  He  was  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  that  was  Utopian,  and  that  people  of  moderate  incomes  would 
never  get  the  benefit  of  higher  art.  But  Mr.  White  had  shown  that 
art  was  not  a  luxury,  or  a  collection  of  pictures,  or  a  cry  of  fashion  to 
get  better  pictures  than  our  neighbours,  or  a  china  vase  or  jug  the 
value  of  which  consisted  not  in  beauty  but  in  its  rarity,  perhaps,  or 
even  it(«  ugliness  of  form  merely.  It  had  been  shown,  and  he  was 
glad  to  hear  it  so  contended,  that  art  was  consistent  with  cheapness. 
It  was  humiliating  to  think  of  the  bad  taste  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  lower  middle  classes,  and  the  dreadful  colours  introduced  by 
people  who  were  called  decorators.  He  supposed  that  in  this  country, 
as  in  all  countries  where  the  climate  is  dark  and  duU,  a  love  of  bright 
colours  must  exist  as  a  counteractive  of  atmospheric  peculiarities  and 
the  want  of  sunlight.  A  love  of  bright  colours,  they  all  knew,  pre- 
vailed during  periods  of  low  civilisation ;  but  if  we  could  only  induce 
people  to  study  nature  and  use  their  eyes  a  little  more,  instead  of  read- 
ing the  latest  novel,  we  might  by  and  by  find  even  amongst  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  Aberdeenshire  traces  of  that  art  culture  which 
to  some  extent  was  beginning  to  permeate  society. 

Miss  Mary  Burton  (Edinburgh)  thanked  Mr.  White  for  his  Paper, 
which  she  had  listened  to  with  very  great  interest.  In  speaking  of 
works  of  art,  she  thought  distinction  should  be  made  between  those 
which  were  merely  representations  of  other  things,  and  works  of  art 
which  were  also  of  utility,  meaning  by  the  former  paintings  and  so  on, 
and  including  under  the  latter  designation  household  f  omitore,  dres8| 
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&c.     In  order  to  appreciate  the  BpecimenB  Mr.  White  had  brought  to 
illustrate  his  Paper  people  must  be  educated.    She  thought  there  must 
be  art  education  given  in  schools — simple  drawing,  as  well  as  the  three 
B's,  and  imtil  there  was  that  she  did  not  think  that  people  generally 
would  appreciate  art.     Even  though  really  good  works  could  be  pro- 
cured at  a  cheap  price,  unless  the  people  were  trained  to  discrimiDafee 
they  would  just  as  readily  purchase  the  bad.     All  must  have  observed 
that  children   wish    to   draw;    that  they   are  all    inclined    to   use 
their   hands   to    draw ;     and   yet   at  most    schools    they  were     not 
allowed  to  draw — were  not  taught  drawing.     She  did  not  think  that 
teaching  children  to  draw  necessarily  implied  a  desire  to  make  them  all 
artists,  any  more  than  teaching  them  to  read  and  write  indicated  a  wiah 
that  they  should  all  become  poets  and  litterateurs.     Yet  unless  tbiy 
were  taught  to  read  and  write  they  could  not  appreciate  the  great  works 
of  literature;   and  similarly,  unless  they  were  taught  to  draw  they 
could  not  properly  appreciate  paintings.     Drawing  should  be  made  a 
branch  of  education,  especially  in  Board  Schools.     There  were  many 
things  taught  at  school  which  the  children  were  afterwards  unable  ta 
use,  but  she  thought  that  drawing  would  be  of  great  use  to  them,  besidefl 
enabling  them  to  appreciate  art.     With  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the 
artistic  question — ^house  furniture  and  everything  connected  with  it- 
she  thought  that  did  not  require  the  great  education  she  had  referred  to. 
Savage  races  had  works  of  art  combined  with   utility  without  any 
education.     Things  must  first  be  made  of  use — ^for  if  they  were  not 
useful  they  would  not  be  artistic — and  having  been  made  useful,  tfaej 
might  then  be  formed  a  little  in  accordance  with  that  art  which  nature 
had  implanted  in  us.    After  a  thing  was  made  to  be  useful  omamento' 
tion  would  naturaUy  follow. 

Mr.  J.  Forbes-Robertson  (London),  with  r^ard  to  education  in  art, 
observed  that  the  feeling  for  music,  the  instinct  to  dance,  were  both 
taken  advantage  of  by  parents  and  teachers,  whilst  the  artistic  imitatiTe 
faculty  was  allowed  entirely  to  lapse.  Unless  the  child  itself  was  very 
persistent  in  showing  its  bias,  drawing  was  never  countenanced  at  all 
If  we  would  only  try  and  cultivate  a  little  more  of  what  nature  had  given 
us,  we  should  arrive  at  the  desired  end  sure  enough.  Mr.  Forbes  White 
had  touched  ably  upon  the  fact  that  all  the  &mous  works  of  art  which 
have  received  the  stamp  of  the  appreciation  of  ages  were  now  within  the 
reach  of  anyone.  There  was  a  work  of  art  (pointing  to  a  cast  of  one  of 
the  Elgin  Marbles)  which  was  just  the  same  in  every  respect  as  when 
the  original  frieze  was  cut  out  of  the  marble  by  the  hand  of  Phidiis  or 
one  of  his  many  pupils,  2,500  years  ago.  That  could  be  got  for  a  few 
shillings.  Or  let  them  turn  to  the  art  of  painting,  and  the  reproduction 
of  great  works  of  art  in  black  and  white.  Photographic  vxperimaiters 
had  been  trying  very  hard  to  bring  their  art  to  perfection,  and  he 
thought  they  had  succeeded  wonderftilly.  The  process  to  which  the 
author  of  the  Paper  referred,  and  to  which  he  (Mr.  Forbes-Robeitscn) 
would  like  to  direct  their  attention,  was  the  process  of  photc^;ravui«. 
That  process  was  being  carried  out  in  Paris,  and  by  its  means  works 
were  so  well  reproduced,  that  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  original  from  the  copy.   This  process  was  of  immense 
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advantage ;  engraving  was  nothing  to  it ;  and  it  was  so  cheap  that 
reproductions  could  be  had  at  a  merely  nominal  value.     Mr.  Forbes 
White  had  truly  said  that  fine  engraving  was  fast  disappearing  from 
the  country.     We  could  not  afford  to  wait  until  the  engraver  had  sat 
over  the  plate  several  years  before  we  got  an  impression — ^we  live  too 
fast  now  for  the  exercise  of  any  such  patience.   Besides,  the  art  itself  was 
vanishing.    Mr.  White  had  also  shown  that  other  reproductive  arts  were 
being  fast  shoved  out  of  the  market  by  the  etching  process  which  was  being 
carried  to  a  great  extent  in  France.    Whenever  great  picture  sales  take 
place  in  Paris,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  etchers  were  employed  to  give 
examples  of  the  pictures,  and  such  examples  invariably  appeared  in  the 
catalogue  of  sale.     This  process,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  encouraged 
if  they  wished  reproductions  of  great  pictmres,  let  it  be  in  this  or  some 
kindred  style  of  art.     Bui  he  wished  to  call  their  special  attention  to 
eoDgraving,  and  with  all  the  emphasis  he  possessed  to  denounce  and 
deprecate  the  system  which  had  sprung  up  in  this  country  of  late,  of 
multiplying  indefinitely  inferior  and  worn-out  plates.     A  great  many 
plates,  when  useless  for  purposes  of  art,  fell  into  the  hands  of  people  of 
Hebraical  souls,  if  not  of  Hebraical  blood,  who  multiply  impressions  of 
such  plates  ad  infinitum^  and  send  out  all  over  the  country  travellers 
who  palm  them  off  as  *  proof  plates '  in  first-rate  condition.     These 
men  did  great  injury  to  art,  and  he  warned  people  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  engravings  unless  they  have  some  friend  to  assui'e  them  that 
they  were  genuine  and  good  impressions.     As  to  the  use  of  colour  in 
architecture,  he  thought  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  misapprehended 
the  relation  of  colour  to  art.     Bright  colours  not  only  delighted  the 
eye  of  savages,  but  they  delighted  9ie  eye  of  everyone.     It  was  not 
the  bright  colours  that  were  at  fault,  it  was  their  &lse  relation,  their 
wrong  arrangement,  the  placing  of  one  colour  inharmoniously  along- 
side another.     It  was  there  the  chance  of  making  the  grand  blimder 
lay.    To  find  fault  with  bright  colours  was  to  find  fieiult  with  the  Great 
Creator  himself.     That  room  in  a  house — and  of  course  he  was  talking 
of  the  middle  class  section  of  the  community,  to  which  they  mostly 
belonged — was  the  best  in  taste  which  was  like  a  well-dressed  lady, 
where  not  one  colour  or  one  item  of  dress  more  than  another  forced 
itself  upon  one  ;  where  the  lady  passed  before  one  a  thing  of  quiet 
beauty,  one  scarcely  knew  how.     So  with  a  room.     But  many  ladies 
were  for  more  anxious  to  show  off  the  adornments  of  their  rooms  than 
the  persons  of  their  guests.     Now,  a  room  ought  to  be  generally  so  con- 
structed that  invited  guests,  for  instance,  when  a  grand  gala  gathering 
was  being  held,  should  look  their  best,  and  not  have  their  appearance 
or  figures  ignored  or  stultified  by  something  in  the  room  that  was 
overpoweringly  garish  in  form  or  colour.     His  principal  idea,  however, 
in  getting  up  was  to  say  how  strongly  he  felt  that  people  who  travel 
with  worn-out  engravings  should  be  stamped  out. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison  (London )  said :  The  real  question  before  us 
is  not  how  can  art  be  introduced  into  the  houses  of  persons  of  limited 
income,  but  how  can  a  love  of  beauty  be  excited  and  cherished  amongst 
the  people?  I  might  even  say  how  can  ugliness  and  vidgarity  be 
excluded  from  the  houses  of  those  whose  means  are  unlimited?   The 
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idea  of  introducing  art  into  this  country  is  like  the  idea  of  introducing 
polite  literature  among  a  tribe  of  savages  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  ;  who  have  no  song,  no  poetry,  and  no  declamation.     We  want 
the  very  seed-bed  to  be  prepared  out  of  which  art  can  spring.     We  are 
not  conversant  with  art  because  we  know  the  slang  of  the  picture 
dealer  and  *  all  the  jargon  of  the  marble  mart ; '  nor  are  we  intelligent 
patrons  because  we  lay  down  pictures  as  we  lay  down  port,  hoping  to 
seU  them  again  for  thrice  their  original  cost.     We  have  no  art  in  the 
present  day.  When  the  question  is  put,  *  How  can  art  be  introduced  ?  '  I 
am  reminded  of  the  story  of  Sheridan  and  his  son.     Sheridan  told  his 
son  that  he  should  take  a  wife.    ^  Whose  wife  shall  I  take,  father  ? ' 
was  the  reply.     If  we  are  to  introduce  art,  the  first  question  would  be, 
whose  art  shall  we  take  ?    That  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Romans,  or  of  the 
Egyptians — thirteenth,  fifteenth,  or  seventeenth  century  art  ?    For  we 
have  got  no  art  of  our  own,  and  we  cannot  have  it  until  we  have  that 
educated  stratum  in  the  population  from  which  great  artists  spring.     I 
may  be  told  there  are  excellent  painters  and  sculptors  in  the  present 
day,  which  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  them  that  beauty 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  men,  animals,  and  natural  objects,  otherwise 
we  should   have  the  exhibitions  filled  with  pictures  and  models  of 
threshing  machines,  mules,  and  spinning  jennies.     To  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  form  and  colour  in  nature  is  as  necessary  for  the  mind  as  air 
for  the  body,  for  who  can  believe  that  we  were  surrounded  with  this 
affluence  of  beauty  without  an  object  ?  In  the  atmosphere  itself  we  are 
given  the  type  of  these  two  forms  of  beauty,  the  one  painted  in  the 
rainbow,  the  other  sculptured  in  the  cloud.      In  the  original  home  of 
our  frugiverous  race  fruit  could  be  had  for  the  plucking,  and  much  of 
man's  time  was  probably  spent  in  admiring  the  beauty  surrounding 
him ;  but  when  man  came  to  places  where  a  living  had  to  be  wrung 
from  the  hard-bound  earth  he  had  '  to  scorn  delights  and  live  labo- 
rious days,*  and  thus  lost  the  appreciation  of  the  loveliness  which  was 
spread  before  him.     Until  that  proper  balance  can  be  restored  to  the 
starved  souls  of  men  and  women  it  will  be  hopeless  to  look  for  the 
restoration  of  art.     In  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  we  cannot 
divorce  natural  beauty  firom  the  representation  of  the  things  themselves, 
but  we  can  build  houses  that  have  no  pretensions  to  beauty,  and  we 
can  make  tables,  chairs,  and  hangings  that  are  hideous.      Instead  of 
endeavouring    to    reproduce   works  of  bygone  days  let  us  have  an 
art    of  our    own.     There  never    was  better    workmanship;    never 
was  science  more  perfectly  applied  to  building;    rarely  has  there 
been  better  painting  and  better  sculpture  in  the  world ;  but  if  I  may 
symbolise  all  the  arts  by  a  clay  figure,  the  Prometheus  is  yet  to  come 
who  will  breathe  into  its  nostnls  die  breath  of  lite,  and  I  believe  that 
this  Prometheus  never  can  come  until  there  is  a  strong  current  of 
general  feeling  towards  some  new  form  of  the  beautiful.     Then,  and 
then  alone,  can  the  artist  give  utterance  to  these  dumb  yearnings  of  the 
multitude.     Therefore  I  say  it  behoves  all  of  us  to  acquire  this  love  of 
the  beautiful ;  to  study  and  appi^ciate  all  the  charms  of  nature,  not 
with  that  languid  admiration  which  makes  people  say,  '  It  is  a  pretty 
landscape,'  or  *  a  nice  river,'  but  with  that  ardent  love  for  exquisite- 
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ness  which  made  Robert  Hall  say  *  I  could  think  of  that  word  "  tear  " 
till  I  wept.'   There  ia  many  a  curve  in  a  leaf,  many  a  colour  in  a  flower, 
that  is  entrancing  to  those  whose  souls  vibrate  to  beauty,  and  art  is  but 
the  proper  transcript  on  canvas,  in  marble,  or  in   granite,  of  thoHH 
beauties  in  nature  which  affect  us.      Our  art,  too,  is  to  be  adapted 
to  persons  of  limited  income.   An  old  Italian  song  says,  ^  La  povertii 
non  guasta  gentilezza,'  which   may  be  roughly  translated  by  *High 
breeding  is  not  destroyed  by  poverty,'  and  that  is  as  true  regarding 
art    as    regarding   anything    else.      We    cannot   expect  to   find   the 
matchless  productions  of  genius  in  labourers'  cottages,  we  can   only 
look  for  them  in  the  houses  of  the  great   or   the   museums   of  the 
nation ;  but  we  might  look  in  the  houses  of  the  people  for  elegance 
and   simplicity.     Let  not  those  talk  of  art  whose  tastes  are  in   that 
prehistoric  state  in   which  hideous  forms,  glaiing   colours  and   dis- 
cords delight  them;  things  as  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  gravel  to  the 
teeth ;  but  let  them  whitewash  their  rooms,  use  lutchen  furniture  and 
self-dyed  stuffs;    let  them,  in  short,  have  nothing   about   them  that 
would  shut  out  a  taste  for  better  things ;  let  them  begin  to  educate 
their  eye,  let  them  take  a  slate  and  a  pencil,  and  get  a  well-rounded 
pebble  from  the  seashore,  a  leaf  or  a  flower,  and  copy  these  until  they 
have  some  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  form  and  the  power  of  light 
and  shade.     When  this  knowledge  is  got,  let  them  proceed  with  the 
brush  and  the  paint-box  until  they  can  realise  the  gradations  of  a  tint 
and  the  harmonies  of  colour.     When  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  done 
this,  they  will  form  a  stratum  out  of  which  great  artists  may  arise. 
Fortunately  for  this  country,  and  I  speak  more  particularly  of  Scotland, 
there  was  such  a  stratum  existing  as  regards  literature.    The  peasantry 
were  well  educated;    they   were  acquainted  with  one  of  the   finest 
masterpieces  of  the  English  language — the  Bible.    They  were  a  people 
of  industrious  habits,  of  strong  intellect,  possessed  of  a  keen  sense  of 
humour  and  of  pathos,  and  from  this  race  spiting  Burns,  that  genius 
whose  poetry  captivated  the  world.     If  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  were  as  insensible  to  poetry  and  literature  as  they  are  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art,  we  might  well  say  England,  with  all  her 
wealth,  is  poor  indeed. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  (Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Department)  said  he 
thought  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  making  a  home  artistic  upon 
small  means,  was  that  everything  in  it  should  be  got  because  its  owner 
cared  for  it  for  its  own  sake,  not  because  it  was  something  which  was 
talked  about  as  the  '  right  thing  to  get.'  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
merely  mechanical  furnishing  of  houses  with  art.  On  going  into  many 
houses  one  would  see  the  same  engravings  hanging  on  the  walls.  The 
owners  do  not  seem  to  care  about  them ;  well-worn  subjects  mostly  to 
be  seen  in  all  the  shop  windows  are  procured  just  to  cover  the  walls, 
without  any  intellectual  interest  being  taken  in  them.  The  smallest 
sketch  would  be  interesting  if  it  were  got  because  it  appealed  to  the 
individual  sympathies  of  the  owner.  He  was  afraid  the  Art  Union  of 
London  had  not  altogether  a  good  influence  at  times.  It  had  got  up 
large  engravings  and  supplied  cheaply  pictures  not  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual class,  and  supplied  these  to  people  who  were  persuaded  that 
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they  were  thereby  making  themselves  artistic,  while  it  was  really  their 
own  sympathy  with  the  thought  in  a  picture  w^hich  made  the  value 
of  it.     Engraving  was  a  form  of  art  which  had  this  great  disadvantage, 
that  it  interposed  between  the  artist  and  the  result,  the  mechanical 
work  of  another  man.     One  small  pencil  sketch  by  a  great  artist  was  of 
more  value  than  an  engraving  produced  by  a  man  who  w^as  not  an 
jirtist,  and  who  had  given  his  own  interpretation  of  the  artist's  thought. 
People  should  rather  be  encouraged  to  buy  drawings  and  sketches  in 
which  they  would  actually  get  the  work  of  the  author.     Another  thing 
lie  thought  that  should  be  recognised  was  the   individuality  of  the 
workmen.    There  was  constantly  to  be  seen  in  London  decorative  firms 
announcing  stained-glass  windows,  &c.,  by  so-and-so  '  and  Company.* 
He  wished  to  know  who  was  '  Company.*     He  could  not  understand 
how  a  company  could  design.     He  wanted  to  know  the  individual 
man  so  that  he  might  have  the  credit.     People  who  manage  art  manu- 
factories ought  to  be  urged  more  and  more  to  encourage  clever  men 
and  not  keep  them  behind  a  screen  and  put  forth  the  work  simply  as 
that  of  the  firm.     They  should  do  as  the  Messrs.  Doulton  do,  give  the 
actual  artist  tlie  credit  of  the  work. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (London),  architect,  said  that  if  social  science 
meant  anything  it  meant  that  which  could  conduce  to  a  practical  result, 
iind  when  he  listened  to  the  practical  observations,  the  cheerful  hope,  the 
honest  aspiration   and   determined    energy    with    which    the  Paper 
abounded,  he  had  felt  very  differently  from  Mr.  Aitchison.  There  were 
j^ome  people  who  seldom  saw — he  thought  they  took  it  from  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  the  climate — the  blessed  sun  which  illuminates  the 
world  ;  and  after  listening  to  the  practical  observations  in  the  Paper, 
lie  thought  it  almost  impossible  for  two  minds  to  have  conceived  of  a 
subject  from  two  such  different  points  of  view.     He  should  like  in  tlie 
first  place  to  know  what  meaning  they  were  to  give  to  *  limited  income.* 
He  presumed  that  that  was  a  perfectly  relative  term.     One  man  might 
have  a  limited  income  with  100/.,  and  another  in  different  society  might 
have  a  very  poor  income  with  t5,000/.     The  whole  thing  was  relative, 
iiut  as  he  had  hoped  and  inferred  from  Mr.  White's  Paper,  the  object 
Avas  to  introduce,  not  into  the  houses  of  the  absolute  artizan,  but  of  the 
clerk,  a  man  with  70/.,  80/.,  or  1 00/.  a  year,  some  love,  desire,  or  aspira- 
tion for  art  in  its  truest  sense,  not  art  absolutely,  but  rather  art  of  form 
and  colour,  loved,  as  Mr.  Statham  rightly  said,  for  its  own  sake, — loved, 
not  from  an  educated  point  of  view,  but  intuitively.     How   was  that 
to  be  attained  ?    If  museiuns  were  to  be  closed  at  all  times  when  work- 
ing men  and  clerks  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  those  advantages 
which  the  Government  and  the  people  intended  for  their  use,  the  Paper 
would  fall  powerless  to  the  ground,  because  there  would  be  no  means  of 
educating  the  people  up  to  that  large  or  grand  idea,  but  simply  up  to 
that  practical  point  which  Mr.  White  so  earnestly  desired.     As  to  the 
way  in  which  the  interior  of  houses  are  decorated.     He  had  been 
struck  by  the  extreme  asceticism  of  colour  which  prevails  in  the  houses 
of  the  better  and  middle  classes,  these  so-called  tertiary  colours,  beauti- 
ful in  themselves,  delightful  in  tone  and  colour,  and  limpid  in  charac- 
ter, yet  as  a  rule  cold  and  cheerless  and  foreign  to  the  climatic  influences 
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under  which  we  live.  In  this  climate  we  were  not  favoured  with  the 
eun  for  more  than  probably  three  months  in  the  year ;  there  was 
generally  speaking  a  very  tertiary  colour  in  the  sky ;  there  was  a  want  of 
warmth  of  colour  about  this  season  of  the  year,  to  which  the  only  con- 
trast was  the  warmth  with  which  the  Association  had  been  received  in 
Aberdeen ;  and  considering  all  these  things,  how  could  they  blame  the 
people  who  coloured  their  walls  perhaps  a  little  brighter  red  than  was 
desirable,  in  order  to  produce  an  appearance  of  warmth  and  cheerful- 
ness. If  the  people  were  educated  they  would  not  make  such  mistakes, 
and  until  they  were  educated  they  would  not  be  influenced  by  the 
examples  of  other  places.  He  had  listened,  he  confessed  with  a  smile, 
to  the  emphatic  language  which  one  gentleman  adopted  when  speaking 
of  ladies,  and  the  lines  of  Pope  came  to  his  recollection,  which  he 
thought  equally  applicable  to  art  as  to  ladies.  If  they  wanted  to 
appreciate  art  itiej  must 

*  *  ♦  treat  her  like  a  modest  fair 

Nor  leave  her  only  dresstKi  nor  only  bare. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  (London)  said  Mr.  White  had  done  a  good 
service  in  showing  by  precept,  and  the  examples  he  had  placed  on  the 
wall,  how  art  can  be  cheap  and  at  the  same  time  not  nasty.  The  only 
difficulty  was  whether  there  was  not  so  much  cheap  art  and  so  much 
of  it  good,  as  to  confuse  people  and  leave  them  so  that  they  did  not 
know  what  was  good  and  what  was  not.  It  was,  he  thought,  a  more 
difficult  thing  to  know  good  art  when  one  saw  it.  In  old  times  people 
always  had  good  art.  In  Scotland  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excellent 
traditional  art  in  dress  and  in  the  houses ;  in  iact,  in  old  times  every 
country  had  its  own  art,  and  it  was  always  good.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  individuality.  The  people  followed  a  fashion,  but  a  good  fashion. 
Individuality  was  no  doubt  a  very  good  thing  for  people  who  had  it, 
people  who  were  born  with  natural  genius,  and  who  were  capable  of 
knowing  what  was  right ;  but  most  of  us  unfortunately  were  born 
without  it,  and  a  person  must  no  more  be  blamed  for  not  being  indivi- 
dual, than  a  sheep  was  to  be  blamed  for  not  taking  its  own  way.  A  person 
was  safer  frequently  in  following  people  who  knew  the  way.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly a  difficult  question  to  judge  how  those  fashions  and  traditions 
were  to  be  got  up  which  prevented  people  in  former  times  from  going 
wrong,  and  kept  such  country  always  right.  He  Was  afraid  these  things 
were  gone  with  the  national  costume  and  national  architecture.  A  differ- 
ence of  fashions,  and  very  much  more  rapidly  recurring  fashion,  not  only 
in  dress  but  architectiu'e  and  every  form  of  art,  was  what  we  must  in  a 
long  time  look  for ;  whether  anything  good  or  more  hopeful  came  out 
of  it  in  the  future,  he  for  one  should  not  pretend  to  say. 

Mr.  J.  Forbes  White  (Aberdeen)  in  replying,  paid  that  when  he 
spoke  of  tertiary  colours,  he  spoke  merely  of  their  being  used  as  a 
groundwork  or  basis  for  decoration  by  other  colours  as  proper  orna- 
ment, and  he  did  not  think  they  could  ever,  if  properly  managed,  be 
cheerless.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  was  that,  even  these 
groundwork  tones  might  be  agreeable  in  themselves,  and  then,  if  they 
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wished  to  go  further,  they  had  a  proper  basis.  Some  such  society  as 
the  Kyrle  Society,  he  thought,  would  do  good  in  our  larger  towns,  by 
trying  what  can  be  done  in  sweetening  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  sick, 
by  flower  missions,  and  by  making  cheerful  hospitals.  He  agreed  with 
Miss  Burton  as  to  the  desirability  of  teaching  drawing  in  vills^  schools, 
and  he  should  like  to  see  these  drawing  schools  left  more  free  to  be 
taught  according  to  the  judgment  of  a  competent  schoolmaster,  instead 
of  becoming  part  of  the  great  system  of  South  Kensington.  Perhaps 
in  such  villages  with  a  schoolmaster  who  was  a  close  observer  of  nature, 
they  might  foster  a  love  of  art,  the  want  of  which  Mr.  Aitchison  de- 
plored. He  did  not  think  there  was  as  much  diflerence  between  Mr. 
Aitchison  and  others  as  there  might  seem  to  be  at  first  sight.  Mr. 
Aitchison  feU  back  upon  nature,  and  it  was  on  nature  that  he  (Mr. 
White)  had  based  his  Paper.  Unless  we  had  a  true  appreciation  of 
beautiM  forms  and  effects,  it  was  vain  to  speak  of  exciting  a  love  of 
art  by  any  means  however  cheap ;  and  in  every  good  school  that  has 
arisen,  the  love  of  art  has  rested  firmly  on  an  intense  love  of  nature. 


SUMMARY. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  read  a  Paper  on  the  subject  *  Is  the 
Prevalent  Taste  for  "  Art  Furniture  "  and  bric-a-brac  indicative 
of  a  Sound  and  Healthy  Esthetic  Culture?'  in  which  it  was 
urged  that,  admitting  a  great  improvement  in  household  taste  of 
late  years,  the  present  movement  in  exaltation  of  what  was  called 
'  art  furniture  '  was  for  the  most  part  a  mere  fashion,  pursued 
without  reason  or  principle ;  and  that,  on  Mill's  principle  that 
art  was  ^  the  endeavour  after  the  perfection  of  execution/  *  the 
phrase  *  art  furniture  '  involved  a  fallacy,  since  art  furniture 
was  only  furniture  made  in  the  best  way  possible,  which  all 
furniture  ought  to  be ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  logical  to  go  to 
a  shoemaker,  and  ask  for  ^  art  boots.'     An  object  For  daily  use 
must  be,  in  the  first  instance,  workmanlike  in  construction ; 
next,  expressive  and  suitable  in  form ;  but,  in  fact,  the  two 
qualities  were  almost  interdependent,  and  could  hardly  be  sepa- 
rated.    That  which  could  rightly  be  called  artistic,  was  vadu- 
able  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  thought  that  went  into  it 
But  the  prevalent  taste  for  *  art  furniture  '  had  nothing  to  do 
with  thought,  but  was  only  a  fashion  of  liking  the  forms  that 
belonged  to  a  certain  past  era,  taking  the  bad  along  with  the 
good,  and  adopting  forms  with  no  reference  to  their  suitability 
for  their  purposes.    The  manufacturer  imitated  a  certain  style, 
and  said, '  This  is  artistic  ; '  and  the  purchaser,  instead  of  cul- 
tivating his  own  individual  taste  and  endeavouring  to  gratify  it 
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coDBideratelj  and  thoughtfuUj,  so  as  to  make  his  rooms  a  part 
of  his  own  individuality^  was  content  to  pay  his  monej  and 
take  what  the  prevailing  fashion  had  pronounced  to  be  artistic. 
A  more  serious  consequence  was  that  the  taste  of  the  day 
tended  to  lower  the  interest  in  the  intellectual  arts — sculpture 
and  painting — and  place  mere  ornamental  work  or  old  china 
on  a  level  with,  or  even  above,  these  in  importance.     Admit- 
ting the  right  of  everyone  to  his  own  particular  taste,  Mr. 
Statham  protested  against  the  assumption  that  this  worship  of 
furniture  and  china  was  an  indication  of  an  advanced  perception 
in  regard  to  art.     Recurring  to  the  principle  that  the  ultimate 
value  of  any  work  of  art  to  us  is  in  proportion  to  the  thought 
that  is  in  it,  it  was  idle  to  pretend  that  the  most  piquant  piece 
of  china,  the  best  designed  cabinet  or  wall-paper,  could  by 
possibility  have  the  same  intellectual  meaning  and  interest  as 
the  productions  of  an  art  which,  like  painting,  could  translate 
the  poetry  of  nature,  and  speak  to  us  the  language  of  the 
deepest  human  passion  and  emotion.     To  say  that  such  an  art 
as  this  was  to  be  no  more  to  us  than  a  part  of  the  furniture  of 
our  rooms ;  that,  upon  some  pretext  of  unity  of  effect,  our 
pictures  were  to  be  merely  objects  subordinate  to  a  general 
scheme  of  decoration,  was  not  to  exalt  art  but  to  degrade  it, 
and  was  a  view  which  could  only  be  seriously  held  by  tnose  who 
had  allowed  their  mental  sympathies   and  perceptions  to  be 
narrowed  and  cramped  to  suit  a  conventional  standard.     One 
figure  in  which  the  passion  or  the  hope,  the  joy  or  the  grief  of 
the  human  soul,  was  visibly  symbolised — one  landscape  instinct 
with  the  light  and  air  and  the  sentiment  of  nature,  did  more  to 
give  interest  and  beauty  to  a  room  than  all  the  sweepiugs  of 
Wardour  Street  that  could  be  collected  in  it.     And  it  was  a 
sign  of  something  very  unsound  in  the  artistic  taste  and  senti- 
ment of  the  day,  that  we  should  be  exhorted  systematically, 
and  on  principle,  to  rank  the  lower  and  more  material  forms  of  art 
as  equal  to,  or  even  above,  those  which  appealed  to  our  highest 
consciousness  and  perceptions.     It  was  a  very  false  economical 
principle,  so  far  as  regards  the  encouragement  of  art,  that 
people  should  be  ready  to  give  for  an  old  jar,  which  might  be 
ornamental,  but  which  might,  as  likely  as  not,  be  ugly  and 
grotesque  in  design,  as  much  as  would  have  sufficed  to  procure 
them  a  dozen  dra^vings  or  etchings,  representing  a  far  higher 
intellectual  effort  applied  to  a  far  higher  end.     But  what  was 
most  serious  was  the  moral  aspect  of  the  subject — the  falsity 
and  pretentiousness  of  feeling  which  this  artificial  taste  indi- 
cated.    The  phenomenon  was  not  new.     There  had  been  other 
periods  in  the  history  of  our  own  and  other  societies,  where  this 
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imitative  fashion  had  prevailed,  and  they  had  always  been 
periods  of  pretence  and  hollowness,  of  an  indifference  to  the 
higher  and  more  serious  ends  of  life.  When  people  were  much 
in  earnest,  they  did  not  care  about'tricking  themselves  out  in 
borrowed  decorations,  it  was  an  amusement  for  an  idle  hour; 
and  the  corollary  to  be  drawn  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
prevalent  artistic  taste  of  contemporary  society  was  not  a  sati^ 
factory  one.  When  we  found  that  art,  which  should  be  the 
expression  of  the  highest  thought  and  aspiration  of  a  people, 
was  coming  to  mean  a  mere  arbitrarily  chosen  form  of  costly 
luxury,  having  no  connection  with  the  serious  thoughts  and 
problems  of  life ;  when,  as  it  had  been  remarked,  you  might 
break  any  moral  law,  but  you  must  admire  blue  china ;  when 
English  ladies  could  so  far  forget  their  traditions  of  true 
dignity,  so  far  mistake  the  accidentals  for  the  essentials  of 
refinement,  as  to  masquerade  in  modem-antique  costumes  which 
drew  every  eye,  not  indeed  to  the  wearer,  but  to  the  costume — 
all  this,  done  in  the  name  of  art,  was  evidence  not  of  true 
artistic  feeling,  but  of  a  show  and  pretence,  at  variance  with 
what  is  best  and  noblest  in  art,  which,  if  it  were  a  reality, 
should  lead  us,  to  quote  again  the  words  of  Mill,  to  idealise 
not  only  every  work  we  do, '  but  most  of  all  our  own  characters 
and  lives.'  This  was  hardly  to  be  achieved  by  dressing  out 
our  life  in  a  costume  of  borrowed  finery,  and  dignifying  it  by 
the  name  of  ^  art.' 

Miss  Mary  Burton  read  a  short  Paper  on  the  subject 
*  Beauty  not  Incompatible  with  Labour.'  Commenting  on  the 
fact  that  all  our  manufacturing  buildings  are  ugly,  and  destroy 
the  beauties  of  nature  wherever  they  are  set  up,  and  that  the 
dress  of  our  workpeople,  as  well  as  their  habitations,  is  unin- 
teresting and  unpicturesque,  Miss  Burton  suggested  as  a  con- 
trast, and  as  showing  that  this  unpicturesque  character  was  not 
a  necessary  concomitant  of  labour,  the  fact  that  the  dresses  of 
the  Hartz  miners  and  of  the  Italian  peasantry  (their  ordinary 
working  costume)  are  so  picturesque  as  to  form  the  subject  of 
study  by  our  artists  ;  the  French  ouvrier,  too,  wore  his  blouse 
equally  as  a  working  and  as  a  holiday  dress — he  had  not 
learned  to  be  ashamed  of  work.  This  was  the  secret  of  the 
whole  matter :  with  us,  men  and  women  who  were  engaged  in 
work  which  was  incompatible  with  the  dress  of  idleness,  were 
ashamed  to  be  seen  until  their  dress  was  changed,  until  they 
had  got  rid  of  the  garb  of  degradation.  In  regard  to  buildings, 
there  were  many  examples  extant  of  the  connection  of  beauty 
with  commercial  and  manufacturing  buildings,  erected  from 
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the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  in  France  and  Italy> 
which  were  in  curious  contrast  to  the  buildings  we  now 
generally  associated  with  manufacturing  industry.  After 
commenting  upon  the  ugliness  and  squalor  of  such  towns 
as  Greenock  and  Paisley,  and  of  the  portions  of  Aberdeen 
which  were  occupied  by  buildings  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Miss  Burton  continued,  ^As  I  wandered  about  among  the 
gorgeous  mansions,  and  dirty  streets  and  workshops  of  Paisley 
and  Greenock,  I  wished  that  I  were  a  millowner,  or  a  ship- 
builder, or  a  sugar  refiner.  I  thought  with  myself,  instead 
of  a  palace  with  ornaments  and  parks  and  conservatories — 
things  which  have  no  connection  with  my  industry — I  would 
make  my  workshops,  my  people's  houses,  and  themselves, 
the  things  of  beauty  that  I  would  be  proud  to  gladden  the  eyes 
of  strangers  with.  When  I  see  how  degraded  by  drink  our 
workers  are,  in  contrast  to  our  continental  neighbours,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  perhaps  the  want  of  beauty  in  labour  may 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this.  I  do  not  wonder  that  these 
workpeople  on  the  Clyde,  and  in  other  such  neighbourhoods, 
take  to  drink  ;  their's  indeed  seems  a  cheerless  lot,  in  constant 
filth  and  ugUness  from  morn  to  night.  These  merchant  princes 
have  the  name  of  giving,  and  I  know  really  do  give,  largely  for 
charitable  purposes ;  but  charity  is  merely  a  soother  of  imme- 
diate pain,  it  does  not  heal  the  disease ;  in  fact,  it  often  increases 
it.  As  the  greater  number  of  people  must  labour  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives,  a  more  true  philanthrophy  would  be  to 
enable  them  to  be  pleasant,  cheerful,  lovely  at  their  daily  toil, 
a  pleasure  to  themselves  and  to  others  to  .look  at  Nature,  it 
may  be  said,  abhors  what  is  ugly  ;  nor  can  you  name  anything 
in  nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  is  not  beautiful.  It  is 
num  who  causes  deformity,  and  defaces  the  aspect  and  the 
forms  of  nature — as  much  as  he  can,  at  least,  for  in  some  cases 
nature  is  too  strong  for  him.  Would  our  merchant  ships  be  the 
beautiful  things  they  are,  if  we  could  get  a  big  square  hulk  to 
bear  our  merchandise  across  the  ocean  ?  We  would  have  ugly 
ships  as  well  as  ugly  workshops,  if  nature  would  let  us.  As  I 
said,  I  believe  it  is  shame  of  work,  and  therefore  of  its  acces- 
sories, that  makes  us  indifferent  to  these.  Why  we  ought  to 
feel  pride  in  labour  is  a  subject  I  will  not  attempt  to  enter  upon 
here.  But  I  may  allude  to  one  fact,  that  there  is  a  class  of 
workers  among  us  who  are  not  ashamed  of  their  work,  and  do 
not  disregard  adornment  in  connection  with  it ;  I  mean  the 
artists.  The  painter  or  the  sculptor  cannot,  any  more  than  any 
other  labourer,  do  his  work  in  the  dress  of  apparent  idleness  ; 
he  must  wear  a  dress  suitable  to  his  work;  but  he  is  not 
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ashamed  to  be  seen  at  his  work  bj  the  best  and  greatest  in  the 
land,  and  so  makes  it  a  point  that  the  accessories  connected 
with  it  should  be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  I  hope  the  day  will  come 
when  it  will  be  the  same  with  aU  of  us ;  when  we  shall  be 
ashamed  of  no  labour  that  we  do^  and  do  no  labour  that  we  are 
ashamed  of. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  read  a  Paper  on  the  subject  of 
*  The  Humanising  and  Refining  Influence  of  Art.*  At  the  out- 
set, a  short  review  was  taken  of  the  extent  to  which  art  had  been 
advanced  by  nations  which  had  passed  away ;  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  in  ancient  nations  art  was  always  an  accompaniment 
of  religion.     It  was  pointed  out  that  the  beauty  of  die  sculp- 
tured deities  of  Greece  arose  from  the  national  veneration  for 
the  higher  virtues,  attributed  to  their  divinities,  such  as  wisdom, 
bravery,  knowledge,  &c.,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  artist  was  to 
represent  the  perfection  of  such  virtues  by  the  beauty  of  the 
human  form.     Art,  therefore,  had  *  a  high  mission,  the  appeal 
to  the  higher  moral  feelings ;  aiming  at  which  painting  had  in 
modern  times  assumed   an   even   more   important  part  than 
poetry,  and  its  silent  appeal  might  be  felt  in  moments  when  the 
mind  was  not  in  a  state  to  respond  either  to  music  or  poetay; 
still  less  to  literary  monition.     Well-selected  pictures  in  the 
labourer's  abode,  as   of  the  confiding  reliance   of  childhood, 
and  of  home  joys,  would,  as  the  eye  fell  on  them,  arrest  many 
a  now  undefended  blow,  and  save  many  an  about-to-be-squan- 
dered shilling.     As  an  example  of  the  connection  between  art 
and  the  higher  civilisation  of  nations,  it  might  be  observed 
that  neither  of  the  two  nations  at  that  moment  engaged  in  such 
a  fierce  conflict  were  essentially  artistic  nations.     The  Turks 
were  still  in  ^  the  oral  and  poetic  age '  which  the  Russians  had 
not  yet  reached ;  the  western  nations  had  substituted  music 
and   visible   art  for  metaphor   and   poetry,   and  by  so  doing 
had  opened  to  themselves  a  new  sphere  of  progress  and  en- 
joyment.    It  might  be  noticed,  again,  as  an  example  of  the 
connection  between  art  and  civilisation,  that  where  art  stag- 
nates as  in  Spain,  or  keeps  its  former  channels   as  in  Italy, 
there  would  be  found  a  condition  of  retrogression  or  of  very 
slow  progression.       The  modem  British   school  of  Art  was 
peculiar  in  its  tendencies.     It  had  originally  been  essentially 
a  school  of  portrait  painting,  but  had  in  recent  times  developed 
a  school  of  landscape  and  of  rustic  life,  peculiarly  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  did  not 
care  for  grand  ladies  or  imposing  architecture  in  pictttre  gal- 
leries, but  were  pleased  and  humanised  by  that  which  appealed 
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to  their  own  experience  and  associations.  And  thus  great  effects 
for  good  might  be  produced  on  the  popular  mind  by  contact 
with  the  expressive  works  of  real  daily  life,  from  childhood  to  old 
age,  by  modem  British  artists.  The  fondness  of  the  English 
cottager  for  picturesque  subjects  was  well  known.  It  only 
wanted  directing  into  a  higher  channel.  To  accomplish  this 
he  proposed  giuleries  in  every  large  town,  to  be  filled  with 
modem  British  paintings  of  the  special  character  referred  to, 
and  copies  to  be  supplied  very  cheaply  by  art  students  of  both 
sexes.  Dr.  Phene  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  a  legitimate 
channel  for  surplus  cash ;  encouraging  artists,  and  helping  art 
students  during  their  course  of  study ;  that  it  would  probably 
be  productive  of  domestic  and  national  good  ;  that  the  interest 
excited  in  the  selection  of  such  subjects,  and  the  subsequent 
embellishment  of  the  rooms,  would  make  the  home  more 
attractive,  and  being  so,  the  owner  would  perhaps  think  twice 
before  imperilling  his  domestic  treasure  by  strikes  or  waste- 
fulness. In  the  cottages  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  also  of  the 
rural  parts  of  England,  the  author  had  found  equally,  the 
cheeriest  and  best  furnisl^ed  homes  were  those  which  had  an 
illustrated  bible  in  frequent  use.  It  was  shown  that  the  amounts 
earned  by  many  persons  from  manual  labour  were  abundant  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  as  it  was  clear  from  a  comparison  that  the 
peaceful  and  beautiful  in  art  tended  to  mould  the  national  cha- 
racter, the  more  widely  extended  such  art  subjects  were  the 
more  humanising  and  refining  would  be  their  hifluence.  While, 
of  course,  all  such  movements  became  national  taxes  for  the 
moment,  he  would  recommend,  in  a  time  of  strikes  like  the 
present,  that  it  should  be  speedily  applied  through  municipal 
emulation,  rather  than  an  application  to  Government.  There 
would  be  room  in  this  for  each  locality  to  adopt  such  course, 
and  select  such  subjects  as  were  most  suitable  to  its  organising 
body  and  to  the  persons  to  be  attracted ;  art  would  be  greatly 
stimulated,  artists  not  known  before  would  spring  up,  gifts 
would  be  sure  to  pour  in,  of  funds  for  rooms  and  for  valuable 
paintings,  and  these  could  be  added  to  by  loans  of  pictures 
under  restrictions,  till  the  thing  was  better  understood.  There 
would  be  so  many  nuclei  for  local  annual  art  exhibitions,  as 
they  had  now  their  local  flower  shows,  and  to  sections  of  which 
art  workmen  should  be  urged  to  contribute,  and  manufacturing 
hands,  not  masters,  urged  to  compete  in,  as  in  the  ploughing 
matches ;  to  the  poorer  cottagers  distributions  could  be  made, 
as  rewards  for  neat  gardens,  clean  cottages,  &c.,  as  is  done  for 
window  gardening  in  London;  and  local  committees  would  be 
stimulated  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  art.     It  would  be  found 
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be  education  in  the  best  and  most  agreeable  feelings  of  life. 

le  exhibitions  could  be  yearly  opened  with  the  usual  flower 

0W9  80  as  to  make  them  more  attractive.     It  was  a  subject 

le  Social  Science  body  might  well  take  up^  and  inaugurate 

t  once  by  a  local  committee  at  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  ( London)  read  a  Paper  on  *  Archi- 
tectural Treatment  of   Granite.'     Mr.    Stevenson   described 
granite  as  the  grandest  building  material  in  existence,  but  said 
the  idea  seemed  to  [)revail  in  Aberdeen  that  it  is  impossible  to 
build  bad  buildings  with  it,  or  that  its  use  should  ever  come 
wrong,  whereas  it  was  one  of  the  most  untractable  and  difficolt 
to  use  rightly,  being,  when  its  full  capacities  are  employed,  too 
expensive  for  ordinary  use,  and  when  used  cheaply,  being  apt 
to  be  shabby  and  unsatisfactory.     He  disapproved  of  the  fine 
polished  surface  usually  put  upon  granite,  and  which,  as  in 
Union  Street,  give  it  a  cold  api)earancc,  and  gave  aa  an  illus- 
tration of  a  warmer  eifect  with  rougher  stones  the  Cathednl 
and  King's  College  buildings.    He  preferred  open  joints  to  the 
close  joints  of  the  new  County  and  Municipal  buildings,  which 
gave  to  buildings  a  dull  cast-iron  look.     Polished  granite,  he 
thought,  was  apt  to  look  too  fine  for  its  place  in  ordinary 
buildings,  and  seemed  too  hard  to  incorporate  with  fireestone. 
But  in  conformity  vAx\i  the  nature  of  the  material,  a  style  of 
carved  ornament  was  easily  possible,  which  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and 'might  be  very  beautiful.    We  must  not  attempt 
too  much ;  no  deep  undercutting  or  high  relief,  no  little  minute 
parts,  but  let  all  the  ornament  be  in  low  relief,  with  as  much 
delicacy  of  curve  in  the  lines,  and  of  expression  in  the  model- 
ling, as  our  power  of  art-production  was  capable  of  supplying. 
Let  us  try  as  we  will,  wc  could  but  ho])e  afar  off  to  unitate 
in  our  architectural   treatment  of  granite  the  oldest   granite 
architecture   the   world   knows.       The   slavery   and  gigantic 
despotism  had  perished  for  ever  from  the  earth  which  produced 
the  gigantic  monoliths  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  there  was  still 
[)Ossible   to    us    the  same  appreciation  of  the   nature   of  the 
material,  which  never  frittered  its  eifect  away  by  restlessness 
of  minute  ])arts  and  undercut  ornament,  but  gave   it,   even 
when  covered  over   with  hieroglyphs,  the  effect  of  strength, 
solidity,  and  mass. 
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APPENDIX. 


KEPORT  TO   THE  CONCLUDING   GENERAL  MEETING   OF 

MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCLA.TES. 

rBE  Council  have  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Association  on 
the  great  success  of  the  present  meeting.  The  number  of  ticketa 
disposed  of  had  been  over  1,000.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
Preeminently  due  to  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Coun- 
^l  of  Aberdeen  for  the  use  of  the  Municipal  Buildings,  and  for  the 
hearty  reception  given  to  the  visitors  at  the  Congress;  to  the  Senatua 
^  the  University,  for  the  use  of  the  Marischal  College  Buildings  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Congress,  and  for  throwing  open  the  Library  and 
Museum  to  the  visitors ;  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milligan  for  preaching  the 
opening  sermon  in  the  West  Parish  Church  ;  to  the  Society  of  Advo- 
cates for  the  conversazione  given  in  the  Town  and  County  Hall ;  to 
the  Philosophical  and  Microscopical  Society  and  the  members  of  the 
Musical  Association  for  the  conversazione  in  the  Music  Hall ;  to  Dr. 
Graham  Bell  and  Professor  Thomson  for  the  interesting  instnimento 
exhibited  by  them,  and  for  the  other  valuable  assistance  given  in  aid  of 
the  entertainment  in  the  Music  Hall ;  to  the  directors  of  the  Old  Mill 
Reformatory  for  the  invitation  to  view  that  institution,  and  the  enter- 
tainment given ;  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Runcy  for  his  exertions  in  securing  the 
services  of  the  band  of  that  institution ;  to  the  commander  of  the  *  Mars  * 
Training  Ship  for  allowing  the  use  of  the  ship's  band;  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  various  institutions  and  manufactories  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Congress  had  been  invited,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Aberdeen  generally  for  their  hospitality ;  to  the  Post-Office  authori- 
ties for  the  arrangements  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  letters  in  the 
reception  room,  and  to  the  Press  for  the  valuable  and  able  assistance 
it  had  rendered  to  the  Congress  by  reporting  its  proceedings.  The 
thanks  of  the  Congress  were  particularly  due  to  the  Local  Executive 
Committee,  the  local  treasurers,  and  the  local  general  secretaries,  for 
their  zealous  and  arduous  exertions  in  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  bringing  the  meeting  to  a  successful  issue,  and  also  to  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  Departments  for  their  valuable  assistance 
in  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings. 

The  following  are  the  repoits  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
Departments : — 

I. — Jurisprudence  and  the  Amendment  of  the  Law. 

The  discussions  in  the  International  and  Municipal  Law  Section 
were  unusiially  interesting  and  important     The  first  special  question 
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• 
for  diBCUBsion, '  Whetiier  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Nation,  civil  and  criminal, 
over  the  Seas  adjoining  its  Territory,  ought  to  be  general  or  limited, 
and,  if  limited,  to  what  extent  ? '  was  introduced  by  two  Papers  written 
by  Professor  Sheldon  *  Amos  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Young.  Profeasor  Amos 
held  that  the  scope  of  a  nation's  jurisdiction  over  adjoining  seaB  ougbt 
to  be  settled  by  convention  between  nations ;  while  Mr.  Young  held 
that  by  natural  justice,  which  was  a  guiding  principle  of  international 
law,  a  nation  had  a  right,  in  regard  to  the  open  seas,  to  lay  down  and 
enforce  by  its  own  authority  all  such  reasonable  rules  as  might  be  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  lives  and  property  and  natural  rights  of  its  dtizeDs, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  State ;  and  that  in  this  broad  principle  it  was 
not  necessary  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  seas  adjoining  any 
territory  and  more  distant  seas,  by  claiming  exclusive  jurisdiction  fiv 
any  State  over  any  limited  portion.  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
the  speakers  were  about  equally  divided  in  opinion,  some  inclining  to 
the  views  of  Professor  Amos,  and  others  to  those  of  Mr.  Young.  The 
other  special  questions  were  *  Is  it  desirable  to  control  by  l^ialative 
enactment  Contract  between  Landlord  and  Tenant  ?  *  and  *  What  are  the 
best  Means  of  Preventing  and  Punishing  Frauds  committed  by  the  Pro- 
moters of  Joint  Stock  Companies? '  In  the  discussion  on  the  latter 
question  Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P.,  gave  the  meeting  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  reference  to  the  promotion  of  joint-stock  companies. 
Voluntary  Papers  were  contributed  on  the  following  subjectp,  among 
others: — The  Law  of  Married  Women's  Property,  L^slation  in 
reference  to  the  Labour  of  Women  in  Factories,  and  the  Law  of 
Marriage  in  England  and  Scotland. 

In  the  Repression  of  Crime  Section,  the  Papers  read  have  been 
numerous ;  and  they  have  been  listened  to  and  discussed  by  an  audi- 
ence varying  from  25  to  50,  as  to  whom  it  may  be  observed  that  they 
appeared  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with,  and  much  interested  in, 
the  various  topics  brought  before  the  section.  The  first  Paper  read  (m 
the  absence  of  its  author,  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  C.B.)  was  on  the  *  Pre- 
paratory Training  of  Boys  for  Service  in  the  Army,  suggested  by  the 
late  Report  of  the  War  OflSce  Committee.'  This  was  followed  by 
Papers  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Bacot  (D.I.G.)  and  Rev.  Dr.  Ace, 
The  afternoon  of  the  20th  was  allotted  to  a  Paper  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Maddison 
on  *  The  State  of  Education  in  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.'  On 
Friday,  Sheriff  Comrie  Thomson  read  a  Paper  on  *  Prison  and  Reforma- 
tory Schools,  especially  with  reference  to  Labour  in  such  Establish- 
ments.' On  this  a  long  and  highly  interesting  discussion  arose,  and 
at  its  close  a  resolution  was  carried  without  dis.<<ent,  requesting  the 
Council  to  take  into  consideration  the  existence  of  compulsory  im- 
prisonment before  detention  in  a  Reformatory,  and  to  petition  Govern- 
ment that,  in  the  first  convenient  measure,  a  clause  be  introduced  to 
the  effect  that  such  imprisonment  be  made  optional  with  the  commit- 
ting magistrate.  On  Saturday  (22nd)  Major  Ross,  Chief  Constable  d 
Aberdeenshire,  read  a  Paper  on  *  Our  Detective  System,'  containing 
some  new  and  important  suggestions;  aft;er  this  Sheriff  Watson's  Paper 
*  On  Crime  in  Scotland '  was  taken,  his  Paper  on  *  Rural  Police ' 
being  postponed  to  Tuesday,  when  it  was  read.     On  Tuesday,  the 
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qaestion  of  '  In&nticide,  its  Statistics,  its  Social  and  other  Causes,  with 
Saggestions  for  its  Prevention,  and  its  Punishment,'  was  introduced 
by  Sheriff  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen.  A  Paper  by*  Mr.  W.  T.  Charley, 
M.P.,  on  the  same  subject,  was  given  to  the  Section  in  the  absence  of 
the  writer.  The  discussion  which  followed  was  of  a  very  complete 
and  exhaustive  kind ;  and  at  its  close  a  resolution  was  passed  request- 
ing the  Council  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  social  and 
other  causes  of  infanticide,  and  to  suggest  appropriate  remedies.  A 
Paper  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Sanderson,  on  the  ^  IVeatment  of  Unconvicted 
Prisoners,'  was  contributed;  and  the  proceedings  closed  with  the 
reading  of  Sheriff  Watson's  Paper  on  '  Rural  Police.'  In  conclusion  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the  discussions  in  this  Section  the 
speakers  adhered  closely  to  the  questions  in  hand ;  and  to  this,  as  well 
as  to  the  fact  of  their  manifesting  an  intimate  knowledge  of  those 
questions,  may  be  attributed  the  clearing  off  of  all  the  business  of  this 
Section  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

II. — ^Education. 

The  Papers  read  in  this  Section  have  been  of  unusual  interest  and 
variety.  Two  upon  the  question  of  *  Competitive  Examination '  called 
forth  a  valuable  discussion,  partly  bearing  upon  the  relative  advantage 
of  the  study  of  '  Science '  and  of '  languages '  as  a  means  of  education. 
A  strong  opinion  was  generally  expressed  adverse  to  the  reduction  of 
the  age  at  which  competitive  examinations  are  to  be  held  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  according  to  the  late  regulations  issued  by  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  question  of  '  Secondary  Education '  was  discussed  in 
three  Papers  from  different  points  of  view,  with  a  general  recognition 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  existing  state  of  this  great  branch  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  that  more  liberal  aid  should 
be  given  to  it  by  the  State.  It  was  also  urged  that  existing  endow- 
ments should  be  made  available  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  for  this 
purpose,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  The  ^  Atten- 
dance at  Primary  Schools '  was  treated  in  three  very  practical  Papers, 
and  discussed  both  by  members  of  School  Boards  and  acting  teachers  in 
England  and  Scotland,  with  a  concurrence  of  opinion  that  the  best 
results  were  to  be  gained  by  a  zealous  and  patient  persistence  in  every 
possible  means  of  suasion,  with  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Act 
fiitnly  enforced  only  as  a  last  resort  when  all  other  means  had  failed. 
The  meeting  also  expressed  a  wish  that  the  attention  of  the  Council  of 
the  Association  might  be  called  to  the  consideration  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Day  Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  under  efficient  Government 
inspection :  and  further,  the  extension  of  legislation  for  the  prevention 
of  the  undue  employment  of  all  children  of  tender  age.  Besides  these 
Papers  on  the  subjects  selected  for  special  consideration,  several  further 
Papers  were  contributed.  The  '  Instruction  of  the  Community,  especi- 
ally the  wage-receiving  classes,  in  Economic  Science '  was  treated  with 
great  ability.  The  subject  of  teaching  in  physiology  also  received  at- 
tention. A  Paper  on  the  ^  Pupil  Teacher  System '  led  to  a  useful  and 
suggestive  discussion,  and  the  '  Progress  of  Primary  Education  during 
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the  Past  Century'  was  passed  under  review.  The  working  of  thp  valu- 
able local  institution  known  as  '  The  Dick  Bequest '  was  explained,  and 
attention  drawn  to  the  important  subject  of  the  conservation  of  our 
Forests.  Lastly,  the  subject  of  the  '  Higher  Education  of  WomeD '  was 
discussed  with  the  fulness  and  attention  which  the  importance  of  die 
subject  deserves. 

m. — Health. 

This  Department,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B.,  commenced  its  proceedings  with  the  special  question,  '  WHat  is 
the  best  Mode  of  Providing  suitable  Accommodation  for  the  Labour- 
ing Classes,  and  of  utilising  open  spaces  in  Towns  ? '  in  an  interesdng 
and   practical  Paper  read  by  Dr.  Hardwicke  to  a  largely  attended 
meeting.     A  well-sustained  discussion  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the 
following  resolution  being  passed,  namely  : — *  That  this  Section  respect- 
fully requests  the  General  Council  to  consider  the  propriety  of  memch 
rialising  the  Government  in  &vour  of  an  extension  of  and  utilisation 
of  local  powers  for  providing  open  spaces  in  towns  generally.'    The 
proceedings  of  the  day  terminated  by  the  reading  of  a  valuable  Paper 
by  Dr.   Kobert   Beveridge,   one  of  the    secretaries  of   the  Depart- 
ment, on  '  The  Health  of  Aberdeen.'     The  special  question  discussed 
on  Friday,  the  2l8t  instant,  was,  *  How  can  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  Poptdation  engaged  in  the  Coast  Fisheries  of  Scotland  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  Improved  ?  '  the  Papers  being  read  by 
Mr.  William  Paul,  Advocate,  and  Dr.  Patrick  Jamieson,  which  resulted 
in  an  animated  disquisition  upon  the  results  of  various  arrangements 
and  constructions  for  the  habitations  of  the  fishing  communities.    Mr. 
Kilgour,  of  Loirstone,  described  the  improvements  he  had  effected  in 
the  neighbouring  fishing  village  of  Cove,  and  the  beneficial  results  arising 
therefrom.     The  outcome  of  the  discussion  was  a  suggestion  that  a 
i-epresentation  should  be  sent  to  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  Footdee.     The  reading  of 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Association  and  the 
British  Medical  Association  on  State  Medicine  and  the  administration 
of  the  Sanitary  J.aws,  concluded  the  day's   proceedings.     Saturday, 
September  22,  was  occupied  by  the  reading  of  the  Papers  prepared  by 
Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  F.R.S.E.,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  *  Contamination 
of  Water  in  Domestic  Water  Cisterns ' ;  and  one  by  Mr.  William  Boul- 
ton,  C.E.,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  on  the  *  Waste  of  Water  in  Towns.' 
Both  Papers  excited  considerable  discussion,  the  general  feeling  being 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  cisterns  wherever 
practicable,  and  that  it  could  not  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  adopt 
the  method  of  taking  the  water  direct  from  the  pipe — or,  in  other 
words,  the  extreme  desirability  of  towns  being  supplied  by  the  system 
known  as  that  of  constant  supply.      The  special  question  of  *The 
l)resent  state  of  House  Accommodation  in  Rural  Districts :    Can  its 
Evils  be  remedied  ? '  occupied  Monday,  September  24.     The  discussion 
was  opened  by  Dr.  Haviland,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  was  sustained  by  a  Paper  read  by  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam, 
F.R.S.E.     A  lengthened  and  animated  discussion  ensued,  to  which  Lord 
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Aberdeen,  Professor  Brown  and  Mr.  Paul  contributed  the  benefit  of 
their  experience.  Various  propositions  and  resolutions  were  made  and 
rejected,  but  ultimately  one  proposed  by  Dr.  Hardwicke  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  viz. : — '  That  this  Department  is  of  opinion  that  the 
standing  Committee  of  the  Public  Health  Department  should  take 
into  consideration  what  further  legislative  measures  are  necessary  for 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  cottage  accommodation  for  the 
niral  poptilation,  and  report  to  the  next  Annual  Meeting.'  A 
voluntary  Paper  by  Mr.  James  Finlayson,  on  *The  Teaching  of 
Science  regarding  Alcoholic  Beverages,'  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McLeod,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  in  order  to  diminish  the  evils 
caused  by  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages,  suitable  scientific 
information  should  be  afforded  to  the  yoimg,  proving  the  deleterious 
iffects  thereof  on  the  human  frame — through  the  medium  of  the  school 
x>ok8  used  in  our  public  educational  establishments.  The  meeting 
Tilly  acquiesced  in  the  desirability  of  the  suggestion,  and  the  pro- 
ladings  of  the  Section  for  the  day  terminated.  The  last  day  of  the 
dtting  of  this  Department  was  Tuesday,  the  25th  September,  which 
vas  occupied  by  the  reading  of  some  very  original,  valuable,  and  sug- 
gestive Papers — such  as,  *  On  the  Ventilation  of  Drains  and  Sewers,'  by 
Or.  Stevenson  Macadam ;  '  The  Laundry  as  a  source  of  Contagion,' 
yy  Mr.  Edward  J.  Watherston  ;  *  On  Anunal  Life  in  Fresh  Water,'  by 
Mr.  W.  Ivison  Macadam. 

IV. — ^Economy  and  Trade. 

This  Department  met  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Gaird, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.     On  Thursday  the  special  question  of  'What  are  the 
Social  Effects  of  Trades  Unions,  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  ?'  was  introduced 
to  the  Department  in  two  exhaustive  Papers.     The  one  writer,  treating 
bhe  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a  member  of  the  general  public, 
brouglit  forward  all  that  could  be  alleged  against  Unions,  whilst  the 
>ther  gentleman  defended  these  organisations.    An  intelligent  and  useful 
liscussion  followed,  in  which  several  large  employers  of  labour  took 
[)art,  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  being  that  Trades  Unions  were 
leither  an  immixed  evil  nor  an  unmixed  good.     The  special  question 
m  '  What  are  the  results  of  the  Administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in 
Gotland  as  compared  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  United  King- 
lom  ? '  was  taken  on  Friday,  and  in  the  dUscussion  that  followed  the 
>pinion  prevailed  that  the  labour  test  was  the  only  feasible  means  of 
lUminating  the  unworthy  from  the  deserving  poor,  and  that  where  out- 
loor  relief  was  made  the  rule  pauperism  increased,  but  where  in-door 
"elief  only  was  given  pauperism  greatly  diminished.      *  What  are  the 
Causes  of  the  present  General  Depression  of  Trade  all  over  the  World  ? ' 
vas  submitted  as  the  special  question  for  consideration  on  Monday.    Li 
he  discussion  that  ensued,  it  was  felt  that  the   present  commercial 
lepression  was  to  be  attributed  rather  to  an  aggregation  of  causes  than 
0  any  one  in  particular.     The  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Com- 
aerce  was  advocated  by  one  of  the  speakers.     Among  the  Papers  on 
•ther  than  special  questions  were  some  of  a  most  able  and  interesting 
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charaoter,  but  to  merely  enumerate  the  subjects  alone  would,  it  is 
thought,  too  much  extend  the  scope  of  this  Report,  and  it  is  not  neoes- 
sary,  as  these  Papers  are  duly  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Association. 

V. — ^Art. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Art  Section  on  the  20th,  Papers  were  read 
by  Mr.  George  Aitchison  and  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  B.A.,  on  the  ques- 
tion, *  What  Principles  should  Govern  the  Restoration  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, or  their  Preservation  as  Memorials  ? '  the  first  Paper  constitutiDg 
a  protest  against  any  interference  with  ancient  buildings,  as  tending  to 
impair  their  historic  character,  while  Mr.  Ward  suggested  that  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  restoration  was  a  necessity  in  order  to  preserve  the  forms 
of  ancient  architecture  for  future  generations.     A  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Mr.  John  F.  White,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Statham,  Dr.  Phen^, 
and  Mr.  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  took  part,  the  general  tendency  of  the  dis- 
cussion being  to  recommend  what  may  be  called  the  conservative  view 
of  the  subject.     Dr.  Phen^  read  a  Paper  on  '  The  Humanising  and 
Refining  Influences  of  Art,'  in  discussion  on  which  Mr.  Lindsay  stronglj 
urged  ^e  importance  of  a  closer  relation  between  art  and  religious 
teaching,  and  Mr.  White  spoke  in  partial  opposition  to  his  views.    On 
the  21st  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  Paper  from  Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson  on  the  question,  '  Is  our  Modern  System  of  Art  Competitioii 
Favoiirable  or  Unfavourable  to  Art  Progress  ? '  on  which  some  comments 
were  made  by  Mr.  Ward.     Mr.  Statham  read  a  voluntary  Paper  on  the 
question,  *  Is  the  Prevalent  Taste  for  Art  Furniture  and  bric^-brac  indi- 
cative of  a  Sound  and  Healthy  iBsthetic  Culture  ? '  on  which  a  discussion 
followed  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Aitchison,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Forbes-Robert* 
son,  Mr.  John  F.  White  and  Dr.  Phen^.      Miss  Burton  read  a  sug- 
gestive Paper  on  *  Beauty  not  Incompatible  with  Labour,'  followed  by 
a  discussion  in  which  Miss  Becker  and  other  ladies  took  part.     On 
the  24th  Mr.  John  F.  White  read  a  valuable  practical  Paper  on  ^e 
question  *  How  can  Art  be  best  Introduced  into  the  Houses  of  Persons 
of  Limited  Income  ? '  which  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  specimens 
of  objects  combining  artistic  value  with  economy  in  cost.  A  l^igthened 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Brodie,  Dr.  Farquharson, 
Miss  Burton  and  several  other  speakers  took  part.     A  Paper  on  '  Ait 
and  the  Homes  of  the  People,'  was  read  by  Mr.  Judge,  discussion  on 
which  was   prohibited  by  the  Chairman,  as   it  introduced   subjects 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Department.     Mr.  Stevenson  then  read  a  short 
Paper  on  *  The  Architectural  Treatment  of  Granite,'  a  subject  which  the 
meeting  seemed,  however,  imwilling  to  take  up  in  discussion.      With 
this  exception  the  whole  of  the  meetings  of  the  Section  have  been  well 
attended,  the  ^tendance  on  the  24th  having  been  unusually  large ;  the 
discussions  have  been  carried  on  and  listened  to  with  evident  interest, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  attempt  to  bring  out  the  practical  bearing 
of  artistic  questions  upon  Social  Science  has  not  been  unsuccessful. 
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